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HON.  WOODROW  WILSON  was  chosen  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  election  held  on  Tuesday,  November  5,  191 2, 
and  will  assume  the  position  of  Chief  Executive  on  March  4, 
1913»  when  he  will  be  duly  inaugurated  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies of  such  occasions.  Mr.  Wilson  comes  from  the  ranks  of  the  world's 
great  educators  and  students  of  political  history  and  is  a  publicist  of 
note  and  authority.  As  president  of  Princeton  University  he  showed 
special  interest  in  the  administrative  affairs  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  soon  became  so  powerful  an  influence  that  he  was  elected  governor. 
While  still  the  incumbent  of  that  position  Mr.  Wilson  was  nominated 
and  elected  to  the  highest  office  the  United  States  can  bestow.  Among 
important  books  written  by  him  are  "Congressional  Government, 
a  Study  in  American  Politics'*;  "The  State,  Elements  of  Historical 
and  Practical  Politics";  and  "A  History  of  the  American  People.  "  He 
has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  leading  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals. The  Pan  American  Union  extends  its  good  wishes  to  President-elect 
Wilson  and  believes  that  he  will  continue  to  encourage  and  strengthen 
commerce  and  comity  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  as  have  his  predecessors  in  this  distinguished  office. 


NEW  HANDBOOK  ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

Opportunity  is  here  taken  to  make  an  announcement  which  will  interest 
all  persons  desiring  information  in  convenient  and  attractive  form  in 
regard  to  the  Panama  Canal.  About  the  end  of  December  there  will  be 
published  by  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  Pan  American  Union  a 
handbook  entitled  "The  Panama  Canal:  What  it  is.  What  it  means." 
The  subject  matter  is  being  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director 
General,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  everything  relating  to  the 
canal  since  he  had  the  unique  experience  of  behig  the  first  regular  minister 
of  the  United  States  (1904-5)  accredited  to  Panama  after  the  Canal 
Zone  was  established  and  work  had  been  commenced  on  the  great  water- 
way by  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
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The  widespread  and  growing  popular  interest  in  the  canal,  and  the 
large  number  of  persons  visiting  the  isthmus,  have  caused  a  heavy  demand 
to  be  made  upon  this  office  for  the  information  which  this  handbook  will 
contain.  It  will  endeavor  to  answer  in  compact  and  succinct  form  the 
majority  of  questions  which  are  asked,  not  only  by  those  who,  unable  to 
go  to  Panama,  desire  to  know  more  about  the  canal  and  what  it  means, 
but  by  those  who,  in  going  there,  wish  to  learn  ahead  what  they  will  see 
or  confirm  afterwards  what  they  have  seen. 

It  is  also  intended  to  be  useful  in  colleges,  schools,  libraries  and  clubs, 
where  classes  are  being  formed  to  study  the  canal,  its  meaning  and  effect. 
It  will  always  be  valuable  for  general  reference. 

It  will  be  cloth  bound  with  a  handsome  cover,  contain  112  pages 
printed  on  high-class  paper,  with  large  legible  type,  70  engraved  half 
tones  of  photographs  of  the  canal  and  its  surroundings,  together  with 
maps,  charts,  diagrams,  distance  tables,  etc. 

As  the  Pan  American  Union  is  the  international  organization  and 
bureau  of  information  maintained  at  Washington  by  all  the  American 
Republics,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  greater  commerce,  better  ac- 
quaintance, more  intercourse,  and  permanent  peace  among  them  all,  and 
as  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  a  potent  influence  in  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  it  is  fitting  that  such  a  handbook  should  be  published  under  its 
auspices. 

As  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  during  his  expe- 
rience as  minister  to  Panama,  not  only,  as  indicated  above,  assisted  in 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  establishing  the  new  and  unprecedented 
relations  of  the  Government  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone,  but  was 
brought  into  the  closest  contact  with  the  engineering  and  constructive 
personnel  of  the  Canal  Commission,  he  had  excellent  opportunities  to 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  inauguration  of  this  vast  under- 
taking. Since  then,  in  his  present  position,  he  has  not  only  followed 
closely  the  advance  in  the  construction,  but  studied  constantly  the  pos- 
sible effects  of  the  canal  upon  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  American 
Republics.  Having,  moreover,  previously  served  as  United  States 
minister  in  both  Asiatic  and  South  American  countries,  and  having  been 
identified  with  the  commercial  development  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
United  States,  he  writes  from  the  knowledge  of  actual  experience  in  the 
countries  and  commerce  principally  affected  by  the  Panama  Canal. 

As  the  edition  of  this  handbook  will  be  a  limited  one,  all  persons 
desiring  copies  of  it  should  send  in  their  orders  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  Publicity  Department  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  will  be 
distributed  at  the  price  of  $1  a  copy,  which  represents  simply  the 
actual  cost  of  preparation  and  printing,  with  postage  prepaid. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  public  who  may  wish  to  obtain  it  from  book 
stores,  a  regular  trade  discount  will  be  given  to  booksellers  who  purchase 
it  in  wholesale  quantities. 
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THE   NEW   MINISTER  FROM   PANAMA. 

The  appointment  of  the  distinguished  lawyer,  Ramón  M.  Valdês,  as 
the  new  minister  of  Panama  at  Washington,  brings  to  the  United  States 
a  man  who  has  been  long  and  intimately  associated  with  the  affairs  of  his 
country.  He  has  filled  numerous  public  offices  and  is  known  as  one  of 
the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  As  a  member  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Sr.  Valdês  is  heartily 
welcomed.  Ramón  M.  Valdês  was  born  in  Penonome,  Province  of  Code, 
in  1867.  He  began  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  followed  by 
studies  in  the  normal  school  in  Panama  City  and  in  the  College  of  La 
Esperanza  in  Cartagena,  Colombia.  At  the  latter  institution  he  pursued 
courses  in  legal  and  political  sciences,  and  in  1898  became  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession,  in  which  he  soon  became  distinguished.  He  entered 
the  Panama  Assembly  as  a  deputy  in  1892.  In  1895  he  became  mayor 
of  Colon,  and  in  1896- 1898  a  representative  from  Panama  in  the  National 
Congress  of  Colombia.  Later,  in  1900,  he  was  chosen  secretary  of 
public  instruction.  In  1908  he  was  consulting  attorney  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  and  later  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  President 
Obaldia,  occupying  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  interior.  After  the 
elections  of  191 2  Sr.  Valdês  was  chosen  for  the  important  post  of  minister 
at  Washington. 


LUNCHEON  TO  DR.  OLIVEIRA   UMA. 

On  Tuesday,  November  19,  191 2,  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the 
United  States  tendered  a  luncheon  at  the  Whitehall  Club,  in  New  York 
City,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  diplomat  Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima, 
the  Brazilian  minister  to  Belgium,  who  has  recently  been  lecturing  before 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States.  Firmer 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  was  the  key- 
note of  the  speeches  made  on  this  occasion  by  the  various  speakers. 
The  luncheon,  which  was  instrumental  in  bringing  him  into  closer  touch 
with  prominent  statesmen,  diplomats,  professional  and  business  men, 
served  to  illustrate  excellently  the  fortunate  manner  in  which  this  society 
is  carrying  out  its  admirable  purpose  of  promoting  acquaintance  between 
the  representative  men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  the  Latin 
American  Republics. 


ADDRESS  BY  MINISTER   PEZET. 

The  recent  centennial  celebration  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  brought  together  many  distinguished  men, 
including  President  Taft  and  several  foreign  diplomats.  Among  the 
latter  was  Sr.  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  the  Peruvian  minister,  who 
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spoke  at  some  length.  Sr.  Pezet  referred  to  the  great  awakening  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  United  States  within  recent  years  regarding  a 
knowledge  of  Peru  and  other  Latin  American  countries.  In  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Panama  Canal  Sr.  Pezet  sees  great  strides  that  will  tend 
to  advance  the  commercial  interests  not  only  of  Peru  but  of  Latin 
America  in  general.  He  is  especially  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  as  his  service  as  minister  to  Panama  afforded  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  trade  conditions  between  the  American  countries 
and  of  prophesying  future  developments. 


ADDRESSES   BY  THE   DIRECTOR   GENERAL. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  October^the  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  made  a  special  trip^to^the  West  to  deliver 
several  addresses  before  important  conventions  and  commercial  organi- 
zations. While  on  this  trip  he  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  there  seemed  to  be  developing  everywhere  a  keener  interest  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  T^atin  America.  It  was,  moreover,  especially 
gratifying  to  him  to  note  the  ready  reception  which  met  his  appeals  for 
stronger  friendship  and  more  intimate  associations  with  the  Republics 
to  the  south.  In  all  his  addresses,  the  Director  General  dwelt  upon  the 
wonderful  future  in  store  for  the  Latin-American  countries.  He  also 
discussed  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  effect  that  it  will 
have  upon  the  future  prosperity  of  the  American  Republics.  His  first 
address  was  delivered  before  the  Crucible  Club,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  on 
October  23,  191 2,  the  occasion  being  a  dinner  at  which  he  was  the  guest 
of  honor.  From  there  Mr.  Barrett  proceeded  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  thej^special  guest  of  the  Dayton  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a 
banquet  given  on  October  25,  191 2.  Earlier  in  the  day  Mr.  Barrett 
visited  the  great  plant  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Co.  In  honor  of 
his  presence  the  factory  buildings  were  draped  with  flags  and  bunting. 
Here  the  Director  General  spoke  before  the  members  of  the  Progress 
Club,  composed  of  supervisors,  heads  of  departments,  foremen,  etc.,  at 
the  factory.  From  Dayton  Mr.  Barrett  proceeded  to  ^Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  he  addressed  5,000  teachers  of  northeastern  Ohio,  who  were  holding 
their  annual  convention,  on  the  morning  of  the^26th,  and  that  night  he 
made  his  final  speech  of  the  trip  as  the  guest  of  honor  of  the  University 
Club  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HANDBOOK   ON   LATIN    AMERICA. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  pamphlets  dealing  with 
Latin  America  has  recently  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Frederic  Brown,  of  15 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  the  treasurer  and  assistant  secretarv  of  the 
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THIS    IS    AN    INTERNATIONAL    ORGANIZATION 
MAINTAINED      BY     21      AMERICAN      REPUBLICS 
FOR     THE      PURPOSE      OF      DEVELOPING      AND 
ADVANCING     COMMERCE    AND     PROMOT- 
ING    FRIENDLY     RELATIONS 
AMONG    THEM 


A  NUMBER  OF  THESE  ANNOUNCEMENTS  WERE  POSTED  IN  CONSPICUOUS  PLACES 
AT  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTON,  OHIO, 
DURING  THE  VISIT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL,  OCTOBER  25,  1912. 
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Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States.  This  booklet  contains 
general  information  on  each  of  the  Latin  American  Republics,  and  was 
prepared  for  the  convenience  of  the  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Society.  Taking  each  country  separately,  Mr.  Brown  has  happily  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  in  succinct  form  a  general  résumé  of  such  matters 
as  would  give  a  general  comprehensive  idea  of  the  institutions  and 
present  conditions  of  the  20  Republics  in  the  southern  zone.  Within  a 
limited  space  of  85  pages,  which  make  up  this  reference  work,  the  author 
covers  such  topics  as  area,  population,  principal  cities,  educational 
institutions  and  attendance,  an  outline  of  the  governmental  depart- 
ments and  functions,  products,  import  and  export  figures,  finances, 
means  and  facilities  of  communication,  and  army  and  navy  statistics. 
Mr.  Brown  is  to  be  especially  commended  for  the  ability  displayed  in 
handling  such  an  ambitious  undertaking  in  the  clever  manner  in  which 
he  has. 


CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIETY  FOR  JUDICIAL  SETfLEMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

DISPUTES. 

The  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  American  Society  for  Judicial 
Settlement  of  International  Disputes  will  be  held  at  the  New  Willard 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  20-21,  1912.  The  first  conference 
of  this  organization,  held  in  1910,  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
advantages  of  a  true  international  court  of  justice  and  the  best  ways  of 
securing  such  a  tribunal.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions 
has  become  recognized  generally  as  an  authoritative  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  international  courts  of  justice.  At  the  coming  conference  the 
general  subject  of  the  court  will  be  further  treated,  and  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  "  Essentials  of  the  Law  to  be  Applied  by  an  International 
Court'*  and  "Sanctions  of  International  Law."  There  will  be  addresses 
by  eminent  authorities  and  distinguished  guests.  The  officers  of  the 
society  are,  honorary  president,  William  Howard  Taft;  president,  Simeon 
E.  Baldwin,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  vice  president,  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
New  York  City;  secretary,  Theodore  Marburg,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
and  treasurer,  J.  G.  Schmidlapp,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  All  inquiries  for 
further  details  may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Tunstall  Smith,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  the  assistant  secretary. 


RECEPTION   BY  THE   MEXICO   SOCIETY. 

The  Mexico  Society,  of  New  York,*  is  to  be  congratulated  on  taking 
advantage  of  its  organization  to  spread  good  information  about  Mexico. 
On  Wednesday  evening,  October  30,  it  gave  an  informal  reception  to  its 
members  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  when  addresses  were 
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HON.  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER,  Jr., 

Who  has  been  promoted  from  the  pasition  of  First  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  at  Mexico  to  that  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  Ecuador. 
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delivered  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  professor  of  political  science,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  *'Some  Considerations  of  the  Present  Situation  in 
Mexico,"  and  by  Mr.  Leslie  C.  Wells,  of  the  faculty  of  Clark  College, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  "Some  Matters  Concerning  the  Present  and 
Future  of  the  Mexican  Wage  Earner."  Refreshments  were  ser\'ed  and 
otherwise  an  effort  was  made  to  render  the  occasion  agreeable  and  worthy 
of  repetition.  The  president,  Judge  James  W.  Girard,  and  secretary. 
Chas.  K.  Allen,  of  the  Mexico  Society,  have  our  felicitations  on  what 
they  are  doing  to  make  the  society  a  real  factor  in  molding  public 
sentiment  in  the  United  States  regarding  the  country. 


THE   NATIONAL   CHAMBER   OF   COMMERCE. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  securing  a  Federal 
charter  from  the  United  States  Congress  for  the  "Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  of  America"  may  be  successful.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Commercial  Executives,  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  September  23-25,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  all  members  present  to  their  respective  organizations  the  need  of  a 
Federal  charter  for  the  "  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America  "  and 
encourage  support  to  this  commission  in  its  movement. 

Following  this  action  commercial  organizations  all  over  the  United 
States  are  urging  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  favor  this  Federal 
charter. 

While  the  Pan  American  Union  has  no  authority  to  interfere  directly 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  the  Director  General  is  so  strongly  convinced 
of  the  great  good  which  this  national  chamber  of  commerce  can  accom- 
plish in  developing  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friendship  between 
the  United  States  and  its  sister  American  Republics  that  he  hopes  the 
United  States  Congress  may  be  able  to  grant  the  charter. 

In  the  statement  given  out  by  President  Harry  A.  Wheeler  and  General 
Secretary  Elliott  H.  Goodwin  three  important  reasons  are  given  why 
this  chamber  should  be  vested  with  a  Federal  charter,  as  follows:  First. 
The  national  character  of  the  chamber  makes  it  undesirable  to  rely  upon 
any  State  for  its  charter  powers.  Second.  The  chambers  of  commerce 
of  foreign  countries  are  in  each  case  chartered  by  their  respective  coun- 
tries, and  a  like  dignity  should  be  accorded  by  Congress  to  the  "Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Third.  A  Federal  charter 
will  assure,  by  reason  of  congressional  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  body,  a  more  hearty  cooperation  upon  the  part  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  trade,  and  similar  organizations  which,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  by-laws,  are  or  are  to  become  the  constituent  members 
of  this  national  chamber. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION   OF   ADVERTISING   CLUBS. 

A  convention  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world  interested  in 
publicity  as  it  relates  to  the  promotion  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade 
will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  June,  1913.  This  international 
congress  of  trade  publicists  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
important  convention  in  the  interest  of  the  advertising  of  advertising 
ever  held.  It  is  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Associated  Adver- 
tising Clubs  of  America,  and  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  this  organi- 
zation. The  program  of  the  convention  will  be  made  to  include  all 
topics  pertaining  to  the  relationship  of  advertising  to  trade  conditions, 
and  discussion  of  the  development  of  international  trade  through  pub- 
licity. Mr.  Herbert  Sheridan,  of  Baltimore,  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  foreign  representation.  The  officers  of  the  organization  are  Edward  J. 
Shay,  president,  and  Word  H.  Mills,  executive  secretary,  with  offices  at 
I  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  advertising  interests  of  Latin  America  will  be  represented  at  this 
convention  and  the  Pan  American  Union  is  glad  to  cooperate  in  any 
way  possible  to  make  the  gathering  a  success. 


TOURS  TO   LATIN    AMERICA. 

In  an  attractive  circular  recently  issued  by  Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  245 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  announcement  is  made  of  a  tour  which  will 
be  conducted  by  that  company,  to  include  in  its  itinerary,  among  other 
points,  the  Panama  Canal,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Brazil,  and 
Uruguay.  It  is  planned  to  sail  from  New  York  on  the  United  Fruit  Co.'s 
steamship  Santa  Maria  on  Wednesday,  January  22,  1913,  and  to  be  gone 
several  months.  The  following  month  another  tour  under  the  direction 
of  Frank  C.  Clark,  Times  Building,  New  York,  is  planned  to  leave  New 
York  on  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  and 
this  party  will  also  cover  essentially  the  same  territory  as  above.  The 
amount  of  travel  to  the  countries  of  Latin  America  which  is  steadily 
increasing  confirms  the  statements  which  have  been  so  frequently  made 
in  the  Bulletin  that  few  places  in  the  world  afford  such  delightfully  new 
and  refreshing  fields  of  interest  and  pleasure.  South  America  is  a  con- 
tinent of  startling  contrasts,  of  majestic  scenery  and  wonderful  natural 
beauties,  of  prosperous  and  cultured  communities  and  rich  cities.  These 
numerous  opportunities  for  exchange  of  visits  between  the  representative 
people  of  Latin  America  and  the  United  States,  and  the  numbers  taking 
advantage  of  them,  are  gratifying  indications  of  the  mutual  desire  to 
become  better  acquainted,  to  render  stronger  the  ties  of  friendship,  and 
to  foster  the  growing  cause  of  Pan  Americanism. 
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A   LETTER  FROM    DR.  GONZALO   DE   QUESADA. 

One  of  the  Pan  American  diplomats  who  has  always  taken  a  deep  inter- 
est in  Pan  American  relations,  and  who  has  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
affairs  of  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  is  Dr.  Gonzalo  de  Quesada.  For 
many  years  after  the  Spanish  War  he  was  minister  of  Cuba  at  Washing- 
ton, and  in  that  capacity  had  a  close  association  with  the  reorganization 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  the  starting  of  the  movement  for  its 
beautiful  new  building.  Having  recently  returned  to  the  United  States, 
after  serving  for  some  time  as  minister  of  Cuba  in  Germany,  he  visited 
this  new  structure  and  then  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Director 
General,  which,  coming  from  a  man  of  such  prominence  and  authority, 
is  fittingly  reproduced  here: 

On  my  return  from  a  visit  to  the  magnificent  palace  occupied  by  the  Pan  American 
Union  I  feel  that  I  must  write  you  these  lines  to  congratulate  ¡you  for  the  admirable 
work  achieved.  It  is  due  to  you  that  the  efforts  of  so  many  enthusiastic  advocates  of 
closer  and  cordial  relations  between  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere  have  culminated 
so  brilliantly.  More  than  one  thought  and  labored  before  you  to  this  end ,  but  it  has 
been  your  indefatigable  endeavor  and  unswerving  faith  in  Pan  Americanism  which 
have  made  it  popular  in  this  cotmtry  and  endowed  it  with  this  splendid  home. 

How  would  the  hearts  of  Blaine,  Romero,  and  Nabuco  rejoice  could  they  see  their 
cherished  ideals  realized  with  such  grandeiu",  thanks  to  the  foresight  of  a  Root  and  the 
munificence  of  a  Carnegie  I  Of  all  the  good  they  have  done,  this  beautiful  and  endiu*- 
ing  edifice  will  be  a  lasting  monument. 

Little  did  we  think  in  that  meeting  of  the  committee  appointed  to  study  the  organ- 
ization of  the  then  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics — when  the  ways  to  obtain  the 
means  for  a  modest  building  were  discussed — that  a  simple  suggestion  of  mine  would 
bear  such  fruit.  I  held  that  not  only  the  sum  estimated,  but  much  more  could  be 
easily  gotten  from  one  who  had  just  presented  the  world  with  the  Palace  of  Peace  at 
The  Hague  ;  I  was  certain  he  would  act  with  equal  generosity  toward  Pan  America, 
specially  bearing  in  mind  that  he  had  been  a  delegate  to  the  first  conference,  and  that 
our  illustrious  chairman  had  only  to  ask  and  it  would  be  given. 

I  am  proud  that  my  grain  of  sand  has  been  converted  into  marble,  granite,  bronze, 
and  fine  woods,  molded  into  such  an  artistic  palace,  where  it  is  to  be  hoped  comity, 
justice,  and  fraternity  will  forever  obtain  among  the  free  nations  of  the  continent. 

Allow  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Barrett,  to  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  that  spirit  by 
presenting  you,  for  your  office,  a  statuette — ^by  the  Italian  sculptor  Buemi — a  reduced 
reproduction  of  the  life-size  figure,  at  the  city  of  Matanzas,  of  the  immortal  liberator 
of  Cuba,  José  Martí,  for  whom  America  was  the  common  mother  of  us  all. 


PANAMA   CANAL  TOLL   RATES. 

On  November  13,  191 2,  President  William  Howard  Taft  issued  a 
proclamation,  in  which  the  following  rates  of  toll  to  be  paid  by  vessels 
using  the  Panama  Canal  were  prescribed  : 

I.  On  merchant  vessels  carrying  passengers  or  cargo,  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents 
($1.20)  per  net  vessel  ton — each  one  hundred  (100)  cubic  feet — of  actual  earning 
capacity. 
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CHARLES  B.  CURTIS,  ESQ., 

Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Santo  Domingo,  Domiuicau 
Republic;  also  Consul  General  at  that  city. 
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2.  On  vessels  in  ballast  without  passengei;s or  cargo,  forty  (40)  per  cent  less  than  the 
rate  of  tolls  for  vessels  with  passengers  or  cargo. 

3.  Upon  naval  vessels,  other  than  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships,  and  supply 
ships,  fifty  (50)  cents  per  displacement  ton. 

4.  Uf)on  array  and  navy  transports,  colliers,  hospital  ships,  and  supply  ships,  one 
dollar  and  twenty  cents  ($1.20)  per  net  ton,  the  vessel  to  be  measured  by  the  same 
rules  as  are  employed  in  determining  the  net  tonnage  of  merchant  vessels. 


IMPROVED   STEAMSHIP   SERVICE   FOR   SOUTH   AMERICA. 

The  critics  who  are  constantly  charging  that  there  are  no  first-class 
passenger  steamships  running  between  New  York  and  the  principal  ports 
of  the  east  coast  of  South  America  should  send  to  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
Steamship  Co.  of  New  York  or  to  this  office  for  one  of  the  pamphlets  of 
that  company  describing  its  improved  facilities,  and  especially  the  most 
recent  addition  to  its  fleet  of  vessels,  the  Vestris.  If  they  have  time  to 
go  aboard  her  as  she  lies  at  the  wharf  in  New  York  or  to  read  this  descrip- 
tive matter,  they  can  not  fail  to  change  their  opinion.  It  was  recently 
the  privilege  of  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  inspect 
carefully  the  Veslris  while  at  dock  in  New  York  preparing  for  her  first 
trip  to  Montevideo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Buenos  Aires.  After  carefully 
going  over  her,  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  she  pos- 
sessed the  size,  comfort,  and  up-to-date  accommodations  which  could  be 
desired  by  the  most  particular  travelers.  Her  staterooms  and  cabins  are 
large,  airy,  and  well  lighted,  including  many  cabins  de  luxe  and  suites 
suitable  for  families  or  persons  desiring  abundant  space.  The  dining 
room,  lounge,  smoking  room,  deck  space,  and  other  sections  devoted 
exclusively  to  passengers  compare  favorably  with  the  large  trans-Atlantic 
liners.  If  this  boat  is  a  success  and  the  passenger  traffic  warrants  the 
extension  of  such  facilities,  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Steamship  Co.  plan  to 
put  on  other  vessels  of  her  size  and  accommodations.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  she  will  be  generously  patronized  and  that  travel  may 
develop  between  North  and  South  America  which  must  have  a  favorable 
effect  upon  both  commerce  and  comity. 


A    PANAMA   CANAL   CONFERENCE. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  Panama  Canal  Conference  which  it  held  on  December  lo-ii,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  interest  through  the  South  in  the  prospective 
commerce  for  the  Southern  States  through  the  canal.  A  gathering  of 
this  kind  indicates  that  the  leading  cities  of  the  South  are  responding  to 
the  constant  appeals  of  the  Pan  American  Union  that  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  affected  by  the  canal  should  be  taking  all  possible 
steps  to  get  ready  for  it  and  to  study  its  commercial  possibilities. 
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THE  FIFTH  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS  OF 
CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE 


DURING  the  last  week  of  September,  1912,  there  was  held  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  Indus- 
trial Associations,  the  first 
that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  with 
an  attendance  of  862  dele- 
gates, representing  373 
associations  and  57  differ- 
ent countries  and  colonies. 
It  was,  therefore,  the  most 
largely  attended  of  these 
biannual  meetings.  The 
great  success  of  the  con- 
gress was  largely  due  to 
the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States, 
through  its  Departments 
of  State  and  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and,  likewise  to 
that  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  of  the  city  of 
Boston.  To  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  oí  Boston  is 
also  due,  in  no  lesser  de- 
gree, the  success  achieved 
by  the  meeting,  just  as  to 
it  is  due  the  fact  that  the 
congress  came  to  be  held 
in  the  New  World. 

From  the  Pan  American 
standpoint,  the  fifth  con- 
gress  has   been  the  most 
important  ever  held,  for  in  it  most  of  the  Latin- American  countries 
were  represented  and  took  a  very  prominent  part.     All  throughout 


I'hotofCmph  by  ('ainpbell  Studios. 

M.  LOUIS  CANON-LE  GRAND, 

President  of  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce. 


^  By  J.  Moreno-Lacalle,  Delegate  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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The  fact  that  the  Fifth  Intcrnatiooal  Chamber  of  Commerce  came  to  be  held  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere was  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  institution,  which,  since  its  recent  reorganiiation,  has  become  one 
of  the  most  efficient  bodies  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
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the  sessions  of  the  congress  and  during  the  American  tour  by  the 
foreign  delegates,  those  from  the  United  States  and  Europe  showed 
special  interest  in  the  commerce  of  Latin-America,  and  were  con- 
stantly demanding  information  from  the  delegates  from  that  part  of 
the  world.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  congress  served  to  form 
new  and  strong  commercial  ties  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World 
through  the  friendly  intermingling  of  all  the  delegates. 

The  representatives  from  the  Latin- American  Republics  were  : 

Argentine  Republic: 

Dr.  Abel  Pardo,  consul  general  in  New  York,  official  delegate  appointed  by  tlie 

Government. 
Mr.  Thomas  A.  Eddy  and   Sr.  F.  C. 

Marty,  representing  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce  of  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe. 
Engineer  G.  Washington  Rapelli,  rep- 
resenting   the    Stock    Exchange   of 

Tucuman. 
Bolivia: 

Sr.  Adolfo  Ballivián,  consul  general  in 

New   York    City,    official    delegate 

appointed  by  the  Government. 
Brazil: 

Count  Candido  de  Mendes  de  Almeida: 

Sr.  Manuel  J.  Ferreira   da   Cunha, 

consul    general    of   Brazil    in   New 

York,    and    Dr.    Manuel    da    Costa 

Barradas,  commercial  attaché  of  the 

Brazilian  embassy,  official  delegates 

appointed  by  the  Government. 
Sr.  Manuel  Lobato,  for  the  Commercial 

Association  of  Manaos. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Hedman,  for  the  Commercial  SR.  DON  IGN.\CI0  calderón, 

Association  of  the  Amazon.  Minister  of  Bolivia  in  Washington,  who  made 

Sr.  Darlindo  do  Cunha  Rocha,  of  Para.        ^otei;*"^  ^^  ^^  ^^^'  ^'  "^^  Copley-Plaza 
Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne,  commissioner  gen- 
eral of  the  Brazilian  Government,  representing  the  minister  of  agriculture, 

industry,  and  commerce. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Walker,  for  the  Commercial  Associations  of  Santos. 
(The  Federation  of  Commercial  Associations  of  Brazil,  the  Academy  of  Commerce, 

and  the  Commercial  Museum,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  were  represented  by  Count 

de  Mendes  de  Almeida,  and  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Brazil 

by  Consul  General  Ferreira  da  Cunha.) 
Chile: 

Sr.  Ricardo  Sanchez  Cruz,  consul  general  of  Chile  in  New  York;  Mr.  Horace 

Newton  Fisher,  consul  of  Chile  at  Boston;  and  Mr.  Richard  J.  Leupold,  consul 

of  Chile  at  Baltimore,  official  delegates  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Sr.  David  Montt;  Mr.  Horace  Newton  Fisher  and  Sr.  Tancredo  Pinochet,  for 

the  Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril  of  Santiago. 
Mr.  James  H.  Spencer,  of  Santiago. 
Sr.  Federico  Wightman,  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Valparaiso. 
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Colombia  : 

Dr.  Jorge  Vargas,  consul  of  Colombia  in  Boston,  and  Sr.  Vicente  Martinez,  official 
delegates  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Costa  Rica: 

Sr.  Roberto  Brenes  Mesen,  Sr.  Samuel  E.  Piza  and  Sr.  Federico  Peralta,  official 
delegates  appointed  by  the  Government. 
Cuba: 
*     Sr.  Antonio  Martin-Rivero,   Cuban  minister  in  Washington,  official  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

Sr.  J.  M.  Andreini,  and  Sr.  Car- 
los Arnoldson,  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Industry 
and  Navigation  of  Habana. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Monahan,  for  the 

National  Bank  of  Cuba. 
Sr.    Alberto   Sasso,  for   the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cienfuegos. 
Dominican  Republic: 

Sr.  Victor  Thonien,  official 
delegate  appointed  by  the 
Government. 
Ecuador: 

Sr.  Julio  L.  Román,  consul 
of  Ecuador  in  Boston,  and 
Sr.    V.   González,    official 
delegates  appointed  by  the 
Government. 
Sr.  Lautaro  Aspiazu,  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Agriculture  of  Guayaquil. 
Sr.  L.  E.  Monge,  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Quito. 
Guatemala: 

Sr.  A.  C.  Garcia  and  Mr. 
William  A.  Mosman,  consul 
and  vice  consul  of  Guate- 
mala in  Boston,  respect- 
ively, official  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

PhotoKmiih  by  llnrHs  Kwltipr.  Houduras: 

SR.  DON  ANTONIO  MARTIN  RIVERO,  Sr.  Alberto  Membreño,  min- 

,.  _     ,  ,  ,     .  .  ^  ,  ister  of  Honduras  in  Wash- 

Cuban  Minister  'in  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^^'^  «PP^"^^  in^ton,  official  delegate  ap- 

pointed   by    the   Govern- 
ment and  representative  of  the  Tegucigalpa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Mexico: 

Sr.  Enrique  Martinez  Sobral,  consul  general  of  Mexico  in  New  York,  and  Sr.  J. 
Acevedo,  consul  of  Mexico  in  Boston,  official  delegates  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
Sr.  Domingo  Valdês  Llano,  for  the  Monterrey  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Sr.  Adolfo  Ruiz,  for  the  Hermosillo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Panama: 

Sr.  Ramón  Arias,  official  delegate  appointed  by  the  Government.* 
Sr.  Eric  Barham,  of  Panama  City. 
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Peru: 

Sr.  Federico  A.  Pezet,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Peru  in  Washington,  represent- 
ing the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Lima  and  Callao,  and  the  Stock  Exchange 
of  Lima. 

Sr.  Manuel  de  Fre>Te  y  Santander,  secretary  of  the  Peruvian  legation  in  Washing- 
ton, official  delegate  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Sr.  Alberto  Falcon,  for  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Lima  and  Callao  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  of  Lima. 

Sr.  Pedro  V.  Rubio,  for  the  Piura  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Uruguay: 

Dr.  Carlas  Maria  de  Pena,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  Uruguay  in  Washington, 
official  delegate  appointed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Max  Otto  von  ('lock,  dis- 
trict consul   of    Uruguay  in 
Boston,  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Montevideo. 
Venezuela: 

Sr.  Pedro  Rafael  Rincones, 
consul  general  of  Venezuela 
in  New  York,  official  dele- 
gate appointed  by  the 
Government. 

Sr.  Cornelio  Stolk,  jr.,  for  the 
Caracas     Chamber   of    Com- 


The  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  officially  repre- 
sented by  the  following:  Mr. 
Albertus  H.  Baldwin,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  ;  Mr. 
William  M.  Bunker,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Mr.  Irving 
Bush,  president  of  the  Bush 
Terminal,  New  York;  Mr. 
John  A.  Craddock,  of  the 
Craddock-Ferry  Shoe  Co.; 
Mr.  John  Foord,  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce; 
Mr.  A.  Lawrence-Lowell,  president  Harvard  University;  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Neill,  Bureau  of  Labor;  Mr.  James  W.  Porch,  president  New 
Orleans  Progressive  Union;  and  Mr.  Harry  A.  Wlieeler,  president 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  State  Department  of  the  United  States  sent  the  following  dele- 
gates: Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper  and  Mr.  Evan  E.  Young,  foreign  trade 
advisers;  Mr.  Thomas  Sammons,  United  States  consul  general  at 
Yokohama;  Mr.  Gabriel  Bie  Ravndal,  United  States  consul  general 
at  Constantinople;  Mr.  Charles  Cooke,  of  the  Department  of  State; 
Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  of  the  consular  service;  and  Mr.  Frank  D. 
I-ia  Lanne,  formerly  president  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade. 
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SR.  DR.  CARLOS  M.  DE  PENA, 

Minister  of  Uruguay  in  Washington,   official  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Government. 
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On' the  other  hand,  the  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  commer- 
cial organizations  of  nearly  every  city  of  the  United  States  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress,  their  total  number  aggregating  330. 

The  Pan  American  Union 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Congress,  its  delegates  being 
the  Director  General,  Mr.  John 
Barrett,  and  Mr.  J.  Moreno- 
Lacalle,  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  staff,  who  accompanied 
the  foreign  delegates  on  the 
ximerican  tour  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Tour 
Arrangements. 

The  officers  of  the  Congress 
were:  President,  M.  Louis 
Canon  Le  Grand,  of  Mons, 
Belgium;  vice  president,  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Filene,  of  Boston, 


Photojjraph  by  Harris-Ewinir. 

SR.  DON  FEDERICO  A.  PEZET, 


Minister  of  Peru  ia  Washington, 
of  Commerce  of  Lima  and  Calu 
of  Lima. 


the  Chambers 
>  and  the  Stock  Exchange 


Massachusetts;  secretary  general  M. 
Emile  Jotrand,  of  Mons,  Belgium. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Con- 
gress were  in  charge  of  the  various 
committees  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  under  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  Boston  executive 
committee,  constituted  as  follows: 
Mr.  George  S.  Smith,  chairman, 
president  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 1911;  William  H.  Bain,  di- 
rector,BostonChamber  of  Commerce  ; 
Elmer  J.  Bliss,  chairman  general  organizing  committee;  WiUiam  E. 
Butler,  second  vice  president  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce;  J.  Ran- 
dolph Coolidgo,  jr.,  first  vice  president  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce; 


Photograph  by  Harrls-Ewlngf. 

SR.  ALBERTO  MEBREÑO, 

Minister  of  Honduras  in  Washington,  official  delegate 
appointed  hy  the  Government,  and  representative 
of  the  Tegucigalpa  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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John  H.  Fahey,  chairman  committee  on  tour;  Edward  A.  Filene, 
vice  president  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce; 

James  A.  McKibben,  secre- 
tary Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; Bernard  J.  Roth  well, 
chairman  committee  on  enter- 
tainment, president  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  1910; 
Joseph  B.  Russell,  president 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1912;  James  J.  Storrow,  chair- 
man Boston  honorary  commit- 
tee, president  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  1909;  F.  W. 
Taussig,  chairman  committee 
on  program;  James  T.  Weth- 
crald,  chairman  committee 
on  publicity;  Robert  Win- 
sor,  chairman  committee  on 
finance;  and  Robert  J.  Bot- 
tomly,  secretary. 

The  Congress  opened  on 
Monday   evening,   September 


COUNT  CANDIDO  DE  MENDES  DE  ALMEIDA, 
Officiai  delegate  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Brazil. 

23,  with  a  magnificent  reception  given 
to  the  delegates  by  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  It  was  held  in  the 
l)allroom  of  the  Copley  Plaza,  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  best  equipped 
hotels  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
made  the  headquarters  of  the  Congress. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  Congress 
took  place  Tuesday  morning,  at  10 
o'clock,  in  the  same  room  where  the 
reception  was  held.  The  session  was 
called  to  order  by  Chairman  George  S. 
Smith,  of  the  Boston  executive  commit- 
tee. He  introduced  the  Hon.  Charles 
S.  Nagel,  United  States  Secretaiy  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
who  extended  to  the  delegates  a  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States.     Other  welcomes  then  followed.     Gov.  Eugene  Noble  Foss 


DR.  ADEL  PARDO, 

Argentine  Consul  General  in  New  York,  offi- 
cial delegate  appointed  by  the  Government. 
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spoke  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  Mayor  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, for  the  city  of  Boston;  President  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  of  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  commer- 
cial organizations  of  the  coun- 
try/^Vice  president  Edward  A. 
Filene,  of  the  Congress  and  a  di- 
rector of  the  Boston  Chamber, 
added  his  welcome,  and  intro- 
duced President  Louis  Canon  Le 
Grand,  who  responded  for  the 
delegates. 

Then  began  the  first  official 
sessicm  of  the  Congress.  The 
opening  report  was  presented  l)y 
President  Canon  Le  Grand,  on 
the  "Establishment  of  a  fixed 
date  for  Easter  and  the  reform 


FhotOKmph  by  C'aiiipbell  StiidioH. 

SR.  ADOLFO  BALLIVIAN, 

Consul  General  of  Bolivia  in  New  York  City,  oñicial  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

of  the  calendar.'^  As  to  the  first 
question  the  president  stated  that  the 
variability  of  the  season  of  Easter 
causes  a  considerable  inconvenience 
to  commercial  transactions,  so  that 
if,  for  instance,  Easter  falls  in  March, 
it  is  a  ruined  season  for  certain  indus- 
tries; after  the  Congress  of  1908,  the 
question  w'as  placed  on  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  in  that  of  1910  it  w^as 
thoroughly  discussed.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  reform  of  the  calendar, 
the  president  pointed  to  the  necessity 

of  having  in  the  calendar  an  exact  number  of  w^eks,  to  which  end  one 
day  of  the  365  should  be  abolished. 


SR.  MANUEL  J.  FERREIRA  DA  CUNHA, 

Consul  General  of  Brazil  in  New  York,  official  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  representative  of 
the  International  Charaljer  of  Commerce  oí  Braiil. 
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The  second  report  on  the  program  was  taken  up  at  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  24th,  the  subject  bemg  '^The  estabhshment  of  an  inter- 
national court  of  arbitral  justice 
between  individuals  and  foreign 
States/'  and  the  reporter,  Prof. 
Max  Apt,  of  Berlin,  Germany. 

In  the  same  session  another 
paper  was  taken,  which  was  the 
'*  Unification  of  legislation  relating 
to  checks, '^  the  reporters  being  Dr. 
Hans  Trumpler,  of  Frankfort,  and 
Dr.  Max  Apt,  of  Berlin.  Among 
others  that  participated  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  paper  was  Count 
CamHdo  Mendes  de  Almeida,  offi- 
cial delegate  of  Brazil,  who,  after 
calling  the  attention  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  resources  of  his  coun- 
try, stated  that  all  the  requirements 
called   fortli   in]  Dr.   Apt's  report 


8R.  RICARDO  SANXHEZ  CRUZ, 

Consul  General  of  Chile  in  New  York,  official  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

have  been  embodied  in  a  law  re- 
cently passed  by  the  Brazilian 
Federal  Congress,  a  translation  of 
which  into  English  and  French  was 
filed  by  Senhor  de  Almeida  with 
President  Le  Grand,  who  stated 
that  the  Brazilian  law,  being  a 
realization  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
congress,  was  a  very  interesting 
document.  At  the  close  of  the 
discussions,  which  continued  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  morning 
session  of  September  25,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted: 

(1)  Resolved  J  That  this  congress  is  in 
favor  of  the  unification  of  legislation  rela- 
ting to  checks. 

(2)  Resolved^  That  the  creation  of  a  court 
at  The  Hague  to  hear  contested  cases  under 
the  universal  legislation  which  may  hereaf- 
ter be  adopted  is  desired  by  this  congress. 


Photo((raph  by  HarrlH-Ewlnpr. 

SR.  MANCEL  DE  FREYRE  Y  SANTANDER, 

Secretarj'  pf  the  Peruvian  L^^tion  in  Washington,  official 
delegate  appointed  by  the  Government. 


At   the   afternoon  session  of  Wednesday,   the  25th,   M.   Eugene 
Allard,  of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Paris,  read  his  report 
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on  ^'Commercial  statistics  and  the  immediate  institution  of  an  inter- 
national office/'  who  stated  that  this  question  had  already  obtained 

a  practical  solution  through  a 
governmental  agreement  for  the 
establishment  of  an  international 
bureau  of  commercial  statistics. 
In  view  of  this  fact  the  reporter 
submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  finally  approved. 

The  congress  taking  into  consideration 
the  initiative  taken  by  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment of  having  brought  together  at 
Brussels,^  September  19,  1910,  the  dele- 
gates of  22  States  to  seek  the  means  for 
introducing  more  harmony  and  unity  in 


SR.  PEDRO  RAFAEL  RINCONES, 

Consul  General  of  Venezuela  in  New  York,  omcial  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Government. 

the  tables  of  exchanges  of  the  commerce 
of  the  whole  world,  approving  the  deci- 
sion taken  at  that  conference  to  establish 
for  each  one  of  those  States,  outside  of 
its  own  commercial  statistics,  a  common 
nomenclatm-e,  under  which  are  to  be 
grouped  all  imported  and  exported  mer- 
chandise under  the  double  indication  of 
weight  and  value,  expresses  the  wish  that 
this  nomenclature  appear  in  the  briefest 
possible  delay  in  the  statistical  tables  of  the  governments  represented  at  the  con- 
ference; approves  the  proposition  made  at^the  Brussels  conference  aiming  at  the 


DR.  MANUEL  DA  COSTA  BARRABAS, 

Commercial  attaché  of  the  Brazilian  embassy,  official  dele- 
gate appointed  by  the  Government. 
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creation  of  an  international  bureau  of  commercial  statistics,  commissioned  to  central- 
ize all  useful  indications  in  order  to  p^ve  to  the  commercial  world  an  annual  summary, 

and  as  much  as  possible  semiannual,  and 

later  on  monthly,  of  the  commercial  move- 
ments of  the  different  countries  of  the  globe, 
worded  conformably  to  the  p^roupingof  mer- 
chandise as  adopted  by  the  aforesaid  con- 
ference; expresses  the  wish  that  the  Belgian 
Government  invite  without  delay  all  States 
to  conclude  a  convention  assuring  the  exe- 
cution of  the  projected  works. 

One  of  those  taking  part  in  the 
discussion  of  M.  AUard^s  paper  was 
the  Hon.  W.  M.  Hays,  Assistant 
Secretary   of    Agriculture   of    the 


Photofrraph  by  ('«mpriell  Studios. 

ENGINEER  O.  WASHINGTON  RAPELLI, 
Representing  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Tucuman,  Argentina. 

United  States,  who  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  international  sta- 
tistics and  supported  M.  Allard's 
motion. 

The  next  subject  on  the  order 
of  the  day  was  ''The  desirability 
of  an  international  conference  for 
the  validity  of  through-order  bills 
of  lading  and  the  value  of  legis- 
lation to  render  the  system  more 


MR.  THOMAS  A.  EDDY, 

Representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rosario  de  Santa 
Fe,  Argentina. 


effective,''    the  report  on  which  was  prepared   and  read   by  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Haight,  of  New  York.     The  floor  was  then  given  to  Sr. 
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Samuel  E.  Piza,  official  delegate  of  Cîosta  Rica,  who  spoke  seconding 
Mr.  Haight's  propositions  which  were  adopted,  as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  congress  approves  the  legisla- 
tion (now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States)  for  establishing  the  liability  of 
carriers  on  bills  of  lading  issued  by  their  agents 
on  international  shipments. 

(2)  That  the  congress  views  with  satisfaction 
the  central  bureau  system  for  validation  of 
bills  of  lading  on  international  transactions. 

(3)  That  the  congress  refers  to  the  perma- 
nent committee  the  consideration  of  an  inter- 
national conference  to  promote  imiformity  in 
the  laws  governing  liability  of  international 
carriers. 


DR.  EUGENIO  DAIINE, 

Commissioner  general  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment, representing  the  minister  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce. 

The  delegates  from  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  were  the 
guests  of  the  Director  General 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  at 
a  dinner  in  the  evening  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  25th,  in  the  foyer 
of  the  grand  ball  room  of  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel.  It  was  the 
principal  event  of  the  evening 
in  connection  with  the  congress, 
many  prominent  men,  besides 
the  guests  of  honor,  being  pres- 
ent. A  partial  list  of  the  guests 
will  be  found  in  the  editorial  sec- 
tion of  the  October  issue  of  the 
Bulletin.  Mr.  Barrett  acted 
as  toastmaster  and  greeted  his 
guests  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  He  said 
that  he  had  learned  to  love  the  people  of  LatinAmerica  as  he  did  his 


SR.  TANCREDO  PINOCHET, 

Representing  the  Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril  of  Santiago 
Chile. 
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own  people  of  the  United  States  and  that  he  has  come  to  feel  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  two  peoples  other  than  those  of  bound- 
•  aries.     He  stated    that    the    Latin- 

American  countries  have  been  too  long 
neglected  in  international  affairs,  and 
after  expressing  his  hope  of  continued 
friendship  between  the  United  States 
and  her  sister  Republics  he  proposed  a 
joint  toast  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
American  Republics,  and  to  the  Kings 
of  Belgium  and  Spain. 

The  director  general  then  introduced 
Mayor  Fitzgerald,  of  Boston,  who  wel- 
comed the  Latin-American  representa- 
tives to  the  city  and  Nation  and  told 
them  something  of  Boston  and  of  the 


SR.  DAVID  MONTT, 

Representing  the  Sociedad  de  Fomento 
Fabril  of  Santiago,  Chile. 

great  interest  that  the  pu- 
pils of  the  public  schools 
are  taking  in  the  study  of 
the  languages,  history,  and 
resources  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

Count  Almeida  was  the 
next  speaker.  He  proposed 
various  toasts  and  then  said 
in  part,  speaking  in  Eng- 
lish: 

I  have  no  words  sufficient  to 
thank  Mr.  John  Barrett  for  the 
honor  he  confers  upon  me  in  invit- 
ing me  to  take  part  in  this  ban- 
quet and  affording  me,  at  the 
same  time,  the  pleasant  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  expresshig  the 
gratitude  of  Brazil  for  all  that  he 
has  done  in  behalf  of  the  fraterni- 
zation of  the  American  nations. 
The  best  service  that  could  be  ren- 
dered the  new  and  rising  countries 
would  be  to  make  them  known 
to  each  other  and  to  the  older  countries.  The  Latin- American  nations,  so  rich  in 
natural  wealth,  exuberant  in  productive  energies  in  all  branches  of  human  activity, 


MR.  HORACE  NEWTON  FISHER, 

Consul  of  Chile  at  Boston,  ofladal  delegate  appointed  by 
the  Government  and  representative  oí  the  Sociedad  de 
Fomento  Fabril  of  Santiago,  Cliile. 
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full  of  vigorous  aud  intelligent  people,  see  that  their  endeavors  are  not  fully  under- 
stood in  other  countries  whose  ideas  are  incomplete  regarding  them.     It  is,  therefore, 

an  arduous  task  to  prove  their  innate  ma- 
terial and  intellectual  abilities. 

We  are  constantly  disappointed  in  see- 
ing that  almost  always  even  the  names  of 
our  capitals  are  ignored  and  misapplied, 
the  designations  of  our  products  are  mis- 
quoted. Each  trip  outside  of  my  own 
country  becomes  thus  a  painful  pilgrimage 
It  is,  therefore,  with  peculiar  satisfaction 

fo 
A 
fo 


SR.  L.  E.  MONGK, 
Representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Quito,  Ecuador. 

American  nations.  There  is  a  great  place 
reserved  in  the  future  to  America,  and  by 
that  I  mean  the  New  World . 

Secretary  Nagel  spoke  of  the 
peace  discussions  in  the  sessions 
of  the  congress  and  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  congress  toward  peace, 
and  declared  that  there  is  no 
more  cause  for  jealousy  among 
nations   than  among  men.     He  dr.  jorge  vargas. 

preached    a    doctrine   of    brotherly       consul  of  Colombia  in  Boston,  officiai  delegate  appointed 
^  ^  •11  ^y  ^^^  Government. 

love  among  nations,  and  said  that 

in  the  last  analysis  correct  commercial  relations  will  lead  to  correct 

social  relations. 
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He  said  that  this  meeting  in  Boston  meant  a  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  peace.     He  spoke  of  this  nation's  need  of  territory,  but 

said  that  by  trade  relations  and 
not  by  conquest  would  the  ulti- 
mate result  be  obtained.  In  con- 
clusion he  said: 

I  believe  in  the  organization  of  com- 
mercial bodies  in  all  countries;  all  nations, 
commercially,  should  be  so  organized  that 
when  a  congress  of  this  sort  meets  its  de- 
liberations will  be  authoritative,  and  we 
will  thus  eventually  have  a  national  code, 
or  the  "rules  of  the  game,"  so  that  each 
nation  may  win  by  its  ability  and  its 
pK)ssibilities. 


SR.  A.  C.  GARCIA, 

Consul  of  Guatemala  in  Boston,  official  delegate  appointed  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Barrett  then  introduced 
President  Canon-Le  Grand,  who 
expressed  his  pleasure  that  tho 
Latin-American  delegates  took 
such  a  stand  in  favor  of  tho  Apt 
resolution  for  an  international 
court  of  arbitration  for  disputes 
between  individuals  and  govern- 
ments, concerning  which  he  said: 

It  has  been  brought  before  us  at   the 
congress  that  the  questions  to  be  discussed 
there    are    practical    questions— questions 
considered  by  all  of  us  as  rapidly  realizable — questions  on  which  we  demand  a  vote 
and  require  it  to  be  recorded. 


MR.  WILLIAM  A.  MOSMAN, 

Vice  consul  of  Guatemala  in  Boston,  ofllcial  delegate  appointed 
by  the  Government. 
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I  want  to  assure  you  that  all  of  us  at  the  congress  are  sympathetic  at  heart  over  the 
question  of  arbitration,  whether  it  be  arbitration  between  individuals  or  arbitration 
between  nations.  No  one  in  the  world — no  merchant  and  no  captain  of  industry — is 
in  the  ranks  of  the  enemies  of  arbitration.  I  say  that,  regretting  that  I  could  not  give 
all  the  satisfaction  I  should  have  liked  to  give  to  my  American  friends  yesterday. 

The  speaker  then  expressed  thanks  for  the  hospitality  of  Boston, 
saying: 

We  wish  to  express  our  profound  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  we  have  experienced 
in  this  city  of  Boston.     I  can  not  tell  you  how  sensible  we  all*are  of  the  reception  we 

have  had  here  at  this  congress, 
and  how  much  we  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  addresses  of  Secre- 
tary Nagel,  Gov.  Foss,  and  Mayor 
Fitzgerald.  Finally,  I  thank  Mr. 
Barrett  for  having  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  joining  you  all  at 
this  table.  I  wish  here  to  express 
the  profound  sympathy  I  have 
for  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
gress, and  especially  for  the  mem- 
bers who  represent  the  Latin- 
American  countries. 

Cliairman  George  S.  Smith, 
of  the  Boston  executive 
committee  of  the  congress, 
expressed  his  keen  pleasure 
in  meeting  the  Latin-Amer- 
ican delegates  personally, 
and  said: 

The  American  business  man. 
and  peculiarly  the  Boston  busi- 
ness man,  knows  full  well  that  it 
is  his  own  fault  that  he  doesn't 
know  the  business  men  of  the 
world  and  particularly  of  Latin 
America,  because  he  has  not  ad- 
dressed himself  as  he  should  to 
8tud>iiig  the  language  and  the 
methods  which  must  be  pursued 
to  do  business  with  them  and  to 
establish  business  on  an  equitable 
basis. 


SR.  J.  ACEVEDO. 

Consul  of  Mexico  in  Boston,  official  delegate  appointed  by 
the  Government. 


Sr.  Ignacio  Calderón,  minister  of  Bolivia;  President  Harry  A. 
Wheeler,  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Sr.  Martin 
Rivero,  minister  of  Cuba;  Sr.  Federico  A.  Pezet,  minister  of  Peru; 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  former  United  States  minister  to  the  Argen- 
tine Repubhc;  Mr.  R.  R.  Whitman,  editor  of  the  Boston  Ameri- 
can; Sr.  Pedro  A.  Rincones,  consul  general  of  Venezuela  yi  New 
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York;  Sr.  E.  Martinez  Sobral,  consul  general  of  Mexico  in  New  York; 
Sr.  Manuel  Walls  y  Merino,  chargé  d'affairés  of  Spain;  Dr.  Jorge 
Vargas,  consul  of  Colombia  in  Boston;  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  com- 
mercial adviser  of  the  Department  of  State;  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson, 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum;  Gen.  Hugh  Ban- 
croft, chairman  of  the  Boston  Port  Directors;  Mr.  John  L.  Foord,  of 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  and  Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler, 
of  the  United  States  Consular  Service,  were  called  upon  by  the  toast- 
master  to  say  a  few  words, 
as    were    also     the    other 
Latin-American    delegates 
present. 

At  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Thursday,  the 
26th,  the  congress  was 
called  to  order,  the  report 
read  being  that  of  M.  Alfred 
Georg,  of  Switzerland,  on 
*  *  International  postal  re- 
forms in  view  of  the  next 
conference  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union  in  1913.'^ 
Dr.  Georges  recommenda- 
tions were  summarized  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  rate  fixed  by  the  Uni- 
versal Postal  Convention  for  the 
carriage  of  letters  shall  be  re- 
duced from  25  centimes  to  10 
centimes;  that  is,  to  the  tariff 
rate  for  domestic  postage.  This 
tariff  rate  shall  be  collected  by 
the  weight  or  fraction  of  the 
weight  of  20  grams  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  Postal  Union, 
the  weight  being  calculated  by 
the  metric  system. 

(2)  The  States  subscribing  to  gR.  ramón  arias-feraud, 

the  Universal  Postal  Convention     ^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^^  j^^^  p^^^^^  appointed  by  the  Government, 
of  1906  which,*  by  virtue  of  item 

III  of  the  final  protocoljof  this  agreement,  have  retained  the  limits  of  weight  and 
the  rates  of  the  preceding  postal  agreement  shall  renounce  this  exceptional  practice. 

(3)  In  international  postage  the  additional  charge  collected  by  the  postal  service 
for  the  absence  or  insufliciency  of  postage  on  articles  of  letter  mail  shall  be  fixed 
uniformly  at  5  centimes. 

(4)  The  postal  administrations  of  the  States  belonging  to  the  Universal  Union  will 
deliver  to  the  addressees  all  sealed  letters  which  come  to  them  from  abroad,  even 
when  the  exterior  of  these  letters  does  not  conform  to  the  postal  regulations  of  the 
country  of  destination. 

61759— Bull.  5—12 3 
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(5)  The  provision  of  article  55  of  the  Universal  Postal  Convention  I,  reading  that 
samples  of  merchandise  must  have  no  merchantable  value  shall  be  repealed.  The 
limit  of  weight  for  samples  shall  be  raised  to  500  grams. 

(6)  For  postal  parcels  the  limit  of  weight  shall  be  raised  from  5  to  10  kilograms. 
By  way  of  exception,  the  States  of  the  Postal  Union  whose  domestic  regulations  forbid 
the  sending  of  parcels  of  over  5  kilograms  may  maintain  this  limit  of  weight. 

(7)  The  Universal  Postal  Convention  shall  impose  on  the  States  of  the  Union  a 
reasonable  period  for  the  delivery  of  postal  parcels,  varying  according  to  the  countr>- 

of  destination,  outside  of  which 
the  postal  administrations  shall 
be  responsible. 

(8)  The  Universal  Convention 
shall  establish  a  special  category 
of  postal  parcels  of  a  maximum 
weight  of  1  kilogram,  which,  in 
consideration  of  a  special  rate, 
shall  be  shipped  by  a  more  rapid 
route. 

After  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  in  which  Count 
de  Mendes  de  Almeida,  of 
Brazil,  took  part,  the 
following  resolution  w  a  s 
adopted: 

The  permanent  committee  will 
be  instructed  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  all  the  questions  of  postal 
reform  that  have  been  discussed 
at  this  congress. 

The  next  subject  for  dis- 
cussion   was    ^'The    desir- 
ability of  international 
uniformity  in   the   matter 
of   consular  invoices. '^     A 
printed   report    upon    this 
subject  had  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  di- 
rector of  the  Consular  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Department  of  State,  but  in  his  absence  Mr. 
Thomas  Sammons,  United  States  consul  general  at  Yokohama,  read 
the  paper  to  the  delegates.     Attached  to  Mr.  Carres  report  was  a 
copy  of  the  international    consular  invoice  recommended  by  the 
Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  in  1910.     Mr.  WilUam  C.  Downs,  of 
the  United  States  State  Department,  considered  in  detail  the  con- 
sular regulations  of  the  Latin-American   countries.     The  director 
general  of  the  Pan   American  Union  was   then  introduced  as  the 


Mr.  MAX  OTTO  VON  CLOCK, 

District  consul  of  Uruguay  in  Boston,  representing  the  Cham- 
ber of  Coinnierce  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
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next  speaker  on  this  important  question.     Mr.  Barrett  closed  his 
remarks  saying: 

The  Pan  American  Union,  as  I  have  often  said,  although  controlled  and  developed 
by  the  American  nations,  being  an  American  organization,  has  nothing  whatever  in 
its  constitution  or  work  that  is  antagonistic  to  Europe.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
desirous  of  seeing  trade  between  the  Latin  American  countries  and  the  United  States 
and  Europe  and  the  Orient  built  up,  because  it  is  of  interest  and  benefit  to  all.    This 
concerns  the  countries  of  Europe  just  as  much  as  it  does  the  United  States  and  South 
American  countries;  and  so  I  ap- 
peal to  you  to  go  forward  in  a 
spirit   of   fairness,    as   men  who 
want  to  see   every  country  get 
the  advantage  in  trade,  consider- 
ing the  proposition  in  a  fair  way, 
and  in  some  manner  getting  some- 
thing practical  out  of  the  discus- 
sions this  morning. 

Sr.  Federico  A.  Pezet,  the 
Peruvian  minister  in  Wash- 
ington, also  participated  in 
the  discussion  of  Mr.  Carres 
report  and  stated,  as  the 
representative  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Peru, 
that  the  business  men  of  his 
country  desire  the  complete 
abohtion  of  the  consular 
invoice  and  recommended 
that  all  that  should  be  re- 
quired is  the  signature  of 
the  respective  consul  to  two 
copies  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion the  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed: 

The  congress  approves  in  prin- 
ciple the  proposal  for  uniformity  s^-  cornelio  STOLK,  jr., 
of  consular   invoices   and  recom-     Representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
mends  to  the  several  chambers  for 

their  favorable  consideration  the  form  of  invoice  prepared  by  the  Fourth  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  American  States. 

The  congress  approves  the  recommendation  for  reduction  in  consular  fees  and  thoir 
limitation  to  amounts  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  consular  service. 

The  last  subject  on  the  program  for  the  congress  was  **The 
desirability  of  an  international  conference  on  prices  and  the  cost 
of  living,^'  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale  University,  being  the  official 
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reporter.    After  the  discussion  of  his  paper  the  congress  adopted  the 
following  resolutions: 

The  congress  approves  the  proposition  of  convoking  an  international  conference 
on  the  question  of  the  high  cost  of  living,  its  increase,  its  causes,  the  resulting  effects, 
and  the  measures  and  remedies  possible  in  view  of  an  improvement. 

The  congress  transfers  the  proj- 
ect and  the  report  of  the  Hungarian 
National  Commercial  Association 
for  the  harmonious  compilation  of 
the  statistics  of  prices  to  the  per- 
manent committee,  with  the  view 
of  taking  it  into  consideration  and 
referring  it  eventually  to  an  inter- 
national conference. 

Immediately  after  this 
vote  was  taken  President 
Canon-Le  Grand  brought 
again  before  the  congress 
the  question  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  saying 
in  part: 

Gentlemen,  in  this  great  ques- 
tion of  arbitration  you  adopted 
day  before  yesterday,  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  report  prepared  in 
regard  to  controversies  between 
individuals  and  States,  that  was 
the  only  question  studied  and 
prepared.  I  said  to  you  then 
that  the  second  question,  that  of 
arbitration  between  indi\âduals 
of  different  countries,  and  the 
third,  the  greatest,  the  highest, 
that  of  general  arbitration  be- 
tween nations,  was  in  the  hearts 
of  us  all,  and  that  if  we  had  not 
had  the  report  prepared — becaune 
these  questions  were  not  on  the 
order  of  the  day — we  were  all  desirous  of  telling  you  emphatically  that  we,  with  you, 
are  partisans  of  the  admirable  system  of  arbitration,  and  that  we,  like  you,  are  desirous 
of  seeing  the  atrocities  of  war  reappear  no  more  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

The  president  then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  amid  great  applause: 

The  congress  affirms  its  desire  to  see  convened  as  soon  as  possible  a  number  of 
official  international  conferences,  assuring  between  nations  the  existence  of  arbitral 
jurisdiction  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term  and  such  as  may  assure  an  equitable 
solution  of  all  international  controversies,  either  between  private  people  of  different 
nations  or  between  the  Governments,  and  agrees  to  the  principle  of  a  combination  of 
nations  when  and  where  possible  to  endeavor  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  war. 


Mr.  J.  MORKNO-LACALLE, 

Delegate  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Tour  Arrangements. 
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The  chair  announced  then  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  congress 
would  be  held  in  two  years,  and  that  invitations  had  been  received 
from  Barcelona,  Spain;  Geneva,  Switzerland;  Amsterdam,  Holland; 
Monaco;  Leipzig,  Germany;  and  Lisbon,  Portugal.  The  selection  of 
the  place  was,  as  usual,  left  to  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Brussels; 
and  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  for  the  dignity  and 
efficiency  with  which  he  had  conducted  the  proceedings  was  unani- 
mously passed,  the  congress 
adjourned  at  1.20  p.  m. 

The  Fifth  International 
Congress  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce  came  to  a  mag- 
nificent close  with  the 
splendid  banquet  tendered 
in  honor  of  the  delegates 
by  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  held  in  the 
ballroom  of  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel.  The  toast- 
master  of  the  evening  was 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Russell,  pres- 
ident of  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  the 
principal  speaker  the  Hon. 
William  Howard  Taft,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States, 
who  extended  a  character- 
istic kindly  welcome;  his 
speech  was  brief  and  struck 
a  happy  note  throughout, 
speaking  of  trade  as  the 
most  important  factor  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace. 
The    other    orators    were 

Gov.   Foss,    of    Massachu-  Mr.  joseph  b.  russell, 

setts  ;  Mayor  Fitzgerald,  of  ^^*^'^*  ''  '^  ^"^^'^  ''^°"^'  "'  commerce. 

Boston;  Signor  Angelo  Salmoiraghi,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Milan,  Italy;  and  Mr.  F.  Faithful  Begg,  chairman  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  London. 

For  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  the  respective  committee 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  arranged  a  most  attractive  program,  which 
included  a  visit  to  the  power  house  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  ; 
a  concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra;  excursions  to  inspect 
various  factories  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston;  an  automobile  tour 
through  the  city;  an  excursion  through  the  harbor  and  inspection 
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of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Co.,  where  the  delegates  had  occasion 
to  admire  the  Argentine  battleship  Rivadaxna,  nearing  completion  at 
those  docks;  and  a  visit  to  the  1912  Boston  Electric  Show. 

On  Monday  morning,  September  30,  the  foreign  delegates  started 
from  Boston  in  three  special  trains  for  the  grand  tour  of  several  of 
the  principal  commercial  and  industrial  centers  of  the  United  States, 
arriving  at  Worcester  the  same  day;  October  1  at  Buffalo;  October  2 
at  Niagara  Falls,  spending  October  3  and  4  at  Detroit;  the  5th,  6th, 

and  7th  at  Chicago  ;  the  8th 
at  Cincinnati;  the  9th  at 
Dayton;  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12th  at  Pittsburgh;  the 
13  th  and  14th  at  Washing- 
ton; the  15th  and  16th  at 
Philadelphia;  and  the  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  at  New 
York  City,  the  terminus  of 
the  tour. 

In  all  these  cities  the  del- 
egates were  the  guests  of 
the  respective  chambers  of 
commerce  and  other  com- 
mercial organizations,  all  of 
which  had  prearranged  the 
most  elaborate  programs 
for  the  entertainment  of 
the  members  of  the  party. 
In  every  city  they  stopped 
the  delegates  visited  vari- 
ous industrial  plants,  the 
directors  of  which  showed 
special  interest  in  the 
Latin-American  Republics, 
Mr.  GEORGE  s.  SMITH,  ^^  evidcuccd  by  the  many 

Chairman,  American  Executive  Committee.  TCqUCStS    for    mformatiou 

concerning  their  countries 
received  from  them  by  the  Latin- American  delegates,  many  of  whom 
were  given  the  representation  of  several  manufacturers  in  their 
respective  countries. 

At  the  banquets  given  throughout  the  tour,  different  Latin  Ameri- 
can delegates  were  called  upon  to  speak.  Sr.  Pezet,  the  Peruvian 
minister,  the  highest  ranking  delegate  on  the  tour,  was  accompanied 
by  Mme.  Pezet,  and  both  were  the  recipients  of  many  special  atten- 
tions by  the  comniittees  of  the  cities  visited.     On  several  occasions 
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the  minister  was  the  spokesman  for  Latin  America  and  he  delivered 
himself  in  a  most  eloquent  way.  He  spoke  at  the  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, Textile  School;  at  the  official  banquets  in  Buffalo  and 
Detroit,  and  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  lie  also  gave  several  interviews  in  reference  to  the  prog- 
ress and  resources  of  Peru  and  other  Latin  American  countries  and 
liis  talks  impressed  the  business  and  financial  men  of  the  great 
American  cities  very  fa- 
vorably in  behalf  of  Latin 
America. 

Count  Candido  de  Men- 
des de  Almeida,  the  offi- 
cial delegate  from  Brazil, 
was  likewise  requested  to 
speak  for  Latin  America  at 
different  banquets,  notably 
in  Buffalo  and  Chicago. 
In  Harvard  University, 
Count  de  Almeida  deliv- 
ered a  lecture  on  Brazil, 
quotations  from  which  are 
given  in  another  section  of 
this  issue. 

Sr.  Adolfo  Ballivian,  the 
consul  general  of  Bolivia 
in  New  York,  was  one  of 
the  orators  at  the  official 
banquet  given  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Among  other 
things,  he  said: 

But  there  is  a  fact  of  the  ut- 
most significance   for   us   Latin 
Americans      in     the      Interna- 
tional Congress  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce   of   Boston.     The 
illustrious  executive  board  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Boston 
was  the  first  one  to  extend  its  broad  and  hearty  invitation  to  Latin  America,  showing 
in  that  way  how  they  understood  the  true  meaning  of  international  confrat«rnization, 
and  declaring  that  "they  would  not  leave  a  stone  unturned  "  until  every  nation  of  the 
world  had  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  Bostonian  congress. 

Allow  us  to  state  with  frank  sincerity  that  Latin  America,  having  full  right  and 
being  perfectly  entitled  to  have  a  voice  in  the  concert  of  nations — no  gratitude  is  due 
for  it — yet  a  hearty  appreciation  is  felt  from  the  20  countries  that  extend  from  Mexico 
to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  for  that  invitation  from  our  great  sister  Republic. 


Mr.  JOHN  H.  FAHKY, 

Chairman  of  committee  on  American  tour  for  the  foreign 
delegates. 
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The  official  delegate  from  Costa  Rica,  Sr.  Samuel  E.  Piza,  was  called 
to  speak  for  Latin  America  in  the  official  dinner  given  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Other  Latin- American  delegates  that  delivered  speeches  during  the 
tour  were  Sr.  G.  Washington  Rapelli,  of  the  Argentine  Republic; 
Sr.  David  Montt,  of  Chile;  Sr.  Domingo  Valdês  Llano,  of  Mexico, 
and  Sr.  Cornelio  Stolk,  of  Venezuela. 

In  Washington,  the  delegates  were  given  a  reception  in  the  Pan 
American  Union^Building,  the  hosts  being  the  director  general  and 

the  chamber  of  commerce 

of  the  capital.  Mr.  John 
Barrett  also  gave  a  ban- 
quet in  honor  of  Count  de 
Mendes  de  Almeida,  which 
was  attended  by  all  the  dip- 
lomatic representatives  of 
the  Latin -American  Re- 
publics in  Washington  and 
those  from  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, prominent  officials 
of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  several  cor- 
respondents of  the  leading 
newspapers.  Count  Alme- 
ida's speech  is  published 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

It  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  good  results 
that  the  world  in  general 
and  the  Pan  American 
countries  in  particular  are 
Mr.  ROBERT  J.  BOTTOMLY,  ^^  ^crivc  from  tliis  the  most 

Secretary,  American  Executive  Committee.  SUCCCSsful   of    the  commer- 

cial congresses  ever  held  : 
they  are  quite  obvious  from  the  [wording  itself  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted.  As  to  the  American  tour,  suffice  to  say  that, 
besides  binding  the  Old  and  the  New  World  with  stronger  ties  of 
commercial  relations,  it  has  served  to  give  the  foreign  delegates  an 
opportunity  to  admire  and  respect  the  United  States  for  its  stu- 
pendous potentialities  as  evidenced  by  the  incessant  activity  of  the 
great  plants  visited;  for  the  beauties  of  the  country;  for  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  its  citizens,  and  for  their  unbounded  hospitality. 
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TERY OF  THE  PACIFIC      /. 


ONCE  again  the  luminous  rays  of  the  explorer  are  centered 
in  the  direction  of  Easter  Island,  the  unsolved  mystery  of 
the  Pacific.  For  another  time  the  attention  of  archaeologists 
and  students  of  antiquity  is  focused  on  this  little  spot,  the 
most  easterly  of  the  Polynesian  group  of  islands.  Here,  in  the  vast 
south  Pacific  Ocean,  lies  this  isle,  volcanic  in  character,  only  42 
square  miles  in  area,  a  mere  speck  of  land,  about  one-fourth  the  size 
of  Barbados,  and  yet  surrounded  by  a  charm  of  mystery  possessed 
by  few  places  in  the  world. 

The  island  merged 'into  the  clear  light  of  history  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when' it  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  captain. 


so  i7  TH 
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Jacob  Roggeveen,  in  1722.  He  gave  to  the  island  its  present  name 
in  commemoration  of  the  day  on  which  land  was  sighted.  Some  50 
years  later  it  was  **  rediscovered  *'  by  some  Spanish  sailors.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  day  Easter  Island  has  been  visited,  explored, 
and  studied  by  noted  travelers,  scientists,  and  investigators  from  all 
lands,  and  it  promises  to  afford  these  opportunities  fof  expeditions 
for  years  to  come. 

Geographically  considered,  it  lies  27^  30'  south  of  the  equator,  so 
that  it  is  not  actually  within  the  Tropics.  Its  position  is  about  2,000 
miles  from  the  mainland  of  South  America,  and  1,400  miles  distant 
from  its  nearest  neighbor,  the  Pitcairn  Islands.  Within  its  limited 
area,  triangular  in  shape,  there  are  three  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
one  of  them  nearly  2,000  feet  high.     Some  of  the  soU  is  fertile,  and  the 


»  By  Harry  O.  Sandberg,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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island  appears  to  have  been  wooded  at  one  time,  for  decayed  trunks  of 
considerable  size  are  still  found;  now,  however,  there  thrive  only  a  few 
bushes  from  10  to  12  feet  high.  The  natives  grow  many  sorts  of 
tropical  fruits,  including  bananas,  sugar  cane,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Goats,  fowl,  sheep,  and  a  fair  number  of  cattle  are  reared  by  the  few 
hundred  inhabitants,  the  sole  dwellers  to-day  of  that  mystic  land. 
The  climate  is  not  unlike  that  of  Madeira,  with  one  wet  and  one  dry 
season.  The  water  supply  consists  of  some  brackish  springs  by  the 
seashore  and  pools  inside  the  craters  of  the  volcanoes.  All  in  all, 
however,  the  island  is  considered  salubrious  and  healthful. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  island  is  to  be  found  in  the  wonderful 
statues  and   other  amazing  archœological  remains.     In  its  narrow 


EASTER  ISLAND. 
Northern  bight  of  La  Perouse  Bay,  seen  from  the  east. 

and  confined  expanse  it  encompasses  a  mystery  of  vast  proportions — 
an  egima  that  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  scientists  quite  as  much  as 
did  of  old  the  far-famed  riddle  of  the  Sphinx.  In  this  tiny  island  is 
a  remarkable  display  of  hundreds  of  sculptured  statues,  colossal  in 
size,  and  erected  upon  cyclopean  masonry;  stone  houses  over  100 
feet  in  length  with  walls  6  feet  in  thickness  built  like  forts;  and 
tablets  curiously  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics  in  no  way  resembling 
anything  else  in  the  world,  doubtless  the  written  language  of  the 
ancient  inliabitants,  but  one  to  which  the  key  has  been  lost. 

Remarkable  as  all  of  these  ruins  are  from  the  strangeness  of  their 
appearance,  the  greatest  interest  and  the  greatest  problem  which 
they  present  to  us  is  the  story  that  they  might  tell  of  the  vanished 
civilization  which  erected  them.     That  they  are  of  prehistoric  origin 
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STONE  IMAGE  FROM  EASTER  ISLAND  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUM  AT  WASHING- 
TON, D.  C.  W> 
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can  not  be  questioned,  but  who  were  the  builders  of  these  wonderful 
specimens  ?  What  race  of  men  or  giants  carved  and  placed  in  their 
present  position  the  titanic  stona  heads  that  stand  out  in  lonely 
majesty  amid  the  barren  wastes  of  this  lonely  little  isle?  Whence 
came  these  ancient  workers  in  stone,  and  whither  have  they  gone  ? 
What  tools  did  they  use  to  execute  these  singular  statues  and 
buildings,  and  in  what  epoch  did  they  perform  these  curiosities? 

Such  fascinating  questions  and  many  others  equally  pertinent 
present  themselves  to  the  student,  but,  alas,  the  answer  is  yet  to  be  had. 


Photoffraph  liy  Prof.  W.  K.  Hafford. 

REMAINS  OF  A  TERRACE 

These  terraces,  erected  on  headlands,  with  a  wall  toward  the  sea.  were  sometimes  nearly  30  feet 
high  and  from  200  to  300  feet  long.  They  were  constructed  of  large  cut  stones,  fitted  together 
without  cement.    On  the  land  side  were  the  terraces,  with  large  stone  pedestals  for  images. 

Archaeologists  must  continue  for  a  while  longer  to  delve  among 
the  enshrouded  mysteries  of  these  ruins  before  they  can  reveal  the 
true  story  of  this  world's  wonderland.  At  present  the  chapters 
which  have  been  written  on  the  subject  are  comparatively  few  in 
number,  and  not  conspicuously  definite  in  context.  Conjectures  are 
as  many  as  there  are  explorers,  and  the  number  of  opinions  ventured 
varies  in  the  same  ratio.  Progress,  as  in  all  matters  of  science,  is 
necessarily  slow.  But  let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  examine  these 
statues,  and  platforms,  and  relics,  which  have  excited  the  student 
world,  and  to  see  what  they  are  made  of  and  how  they  were  wrought. 
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By  actual  count  there  have  been  found  no  less  than  550  of  these 
images,  most  of  which  are  cut  out  of  gray  trachitic  lava.  Of  this 
number,  40  are  standing  inside  the  crater  of  one  of  the  volcanoes, 


SOME  OF  THE  MONUMENTS  ON  EASTER  ISLAND. 

and  as  many  more  outside,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope,  where  they  were 
placed  ready  for  removal  to  the  different  platforms.  These  statues, 
moreover,   represent  various  stages   of  formation — some   of   them 
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finished,  others  nearly  completed,  and  still  others  barely  com- 
menced. In  size  they  range  from  3  or  4  feet  to  nearly  80  feet  in 
length.  The  largest  image,  found  in  an  unfinished  state,  measures 
70  feet  in  length;  the  smallest  is  little  short  of  3  feet  in  length.  Al- 
though these  figures  range  in  size  from  the  colossus  of  70  feet  down 
to  the  pigmy  of  3  feet,  they  clearly  are  all  of  the  same  type  and  gen- 
eral characteristics.  The  head  is  long  and  the  eyes  close  under  the 
heavy  brows;  the  nose  large,  low  bridged,  and  very  broad  at  the 
nostrils;  the  upper  lip  short,  and  the  lips  pouting.  The  head  is 
neariy  always  tilted  backward.  The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  broad 
and  heavy,  but  imperfectly  formed,  the  ears  are  long  and  pendant. 
The  forms  generally  ended  at  the  shoulders  or  at  the  waist,  very 
little  work  being  done  below  these  points.     One  of  the  lesser  statues 


Photograph  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Safford 

HEAD   OF  A  COLOSSAL  STONE   FIGURE  STILL  UNITED  WITH  THE   ORIGINAL 

ROCK. 

has  been  brought  to  the  National  Museum  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
while  another  is  on  exhibition  at  the  British  Museum  in  London. 

The  striking  feature  about  these  figures  is  the  strange  facial 
expression  described  as  ''profoundly  solemn,'^  ''disdainful,''  and  with 
"look  of  supercilious  scorn.'' 

The  head  was  in  all  cases  cut  flat  on  top  to  accommodate  an 
immense  crown  of  red  vesicular  tuff,  many  of  which  were  found  at  a 
crater  8  miles  distant  from  the  cone,  where  the  statues  themselves 
were  formed.     Subsequent  discoveries  on  the  island  have  brought  to 
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light  headdresses  of  raal  feathers,  made  up  as  crowns,  coronets,  and 
other  shapes.  The  finding  of  these  feather  decorations  which  were 
used  for  ceremonial  purposes  has  given  strength  to  the  belief  that 
the  immense  stone  crowns  which  were  superimposed  on  the  heads  of 
the  statues  were  intended  to  represent  these  feathered  ornaments. 

How  these  immense  statues  were  cut  out  of  their  position  inside 
the  crater  of  the  volcano  and  transported  several  miles  to  their 
respective  platforms  is  one  of  the  mysteries  left  for  us  to  puzzle  over. 
As  for  tools,  a  rude  form  of  stone  chisel  is  the  only  kind  of  ancient 
implement  thus  far  found. 

Jt  is  also  remarkable  that  of  the  many  hundreds  of  images  scat- 
tered throughout  the  island  there  is  but  one  that  stands  in  its  origi- 


Photoirraph  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Hn ffortl. 

PRINTED  SLABS  FOUND  IN  UNDERGROUND  CHAMBERS. 

Slabs  of  rough  stone  with  red  ffeoraetrical  flfrures  or  dícíuitíí  of  stranRe  animals  on  white  ground 
have  been  found  among  remains  of  stone  houses  in  a  swtion  of  the  island. 

nal  position  upon  a  platform,  while  the  others  are  heedlessly  strewn 
about.  To  some  this  fact  seems  conclusive  proof  that  work  on  these 
huge  productions  ceased  suddenly.  But  what  caused  the  work  to  be 
so  suddenly  arrested?  Did  some  volcanic  eruption  overtake  the 
island?  Such  a  conjecture  is,  indeed,  not  unreasonable,  for  closer 
investigation  shows  that  some  of  the  largest  statues  are  buried  to  the 
neck  in  ash  and  scoria.     But  who  can  say  with  certainty? 

Viewing  the  relics  on  the  island  in  their  entirety,  however,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  when  they  were  carried  out  a  large 
population  of  skilled  men  must  have  concentrated  upon  the  task. 
But  where  did  this  large  population  come  from  ?     Were  Easter  Island 
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a  continental  land  with  ease  of  access,  such  an  ample  labor  supply 
might  have  been  available.  But  its  geographic  position  precludes  this 
possibility.  Therefore  another  explanation  must  be  sought.  Now, 
nearly  all  students  agree  on  one  point,  and  that  is  that  the  present 
territorial  limitations  of  the  place  could  not  have  harbored  a  very 
large  number  of  inhabitants.  First,  there  is  no  adequate  water 
supply;  and,  secondly,  there  is  not  the  area  from  which  to  win  a 
sufficient  food  supply.  This,  then,  suggests  the  theory,  and  one  that 
is  open  to  reasonable  refutation,  that  Easter  Island  is  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  a  greater  land  which  was  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  after  a 
serious  seismic  disturbance. 

Another  speculation  offered  by  a  noted  traveler  is  of  particular 
interest  because  of  the  connection  which  he  endeavors  to  point  out 
between  these  ruins  and  those  found  in  the  highlands  of  Peru  and 
Bolivia.  This  archaeologist  develops  the  theory  that  the  ancient 
peoples  of  Easter  Island  were  the  same  race  that  centuries  afterwards 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  empires  of  the  Incas  and  the  Aztecs. 
These  people,  he  continues,  reached  Easter  Island  from  the  Asian 
coast  by  traveling  from  one  island  to  another  across  the  intervening 
ocean  and  finally  found  their  way  to  the  American  Continent  over 
land  that  has  since  disappeared  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
This  theory,  important  if  true,  is,  however,  subject  to  objections. 
In  a  careful  study  of  the  Malayo-Polynesian  archaeology  and  lan- 
guages, embracing  a  period  of  nearly  30  years,  the  noted  botanist  and 
ethnologist.  Prof.  W.  E.  Safford,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  makes  the  unqualified  assertion  that  in  all  his  attempts 
to  trace  a  connection  between  the  ancient  relics  of  the  Incas  and 
Aztecs  with  those  of  the  Polynesians,  he  has  failed  to  find  sufficient 
points  of  similarity  to  justify  even  such  a  possible  relation.  So  the 
mystery  continues  and  the  origin  and  workers  of  Easter  Island  are  yet 
to  be  learned. 

Other  remains  on  the  island  are  immense  platforms  of  large  flat 
stones,  their  joints  fitted  together  without  mortar.  It  was  on  these 
platforms  that  the  statues  were  placed.  On  another  part  of  the 
island  there  are  remains  of  stone  houses,  some  of  them  nearly  100 
feet  long,  also  built  without  mortar,  with  the  walls  formed  of  large 
flat  stones,  about  5  feet  thick,  and  over  5  feet  high.  The  interior 
chambers  of  these  houses  are  lined  with  upright  slabs  painted  with 
geometrical  figures  and  pictures  of  strange-looking  animals. 

Wooden  tablets  have  also  been  discovered  incised  with  hiero- 
glyphics. These  are  of  especial  interest  because  of  the  remarkable 
skill  with  which  they  were  executed.  The  writings  read  from  left 
to  right;  then  it  is  necessary  to  turn  the  tablet  upside  down  and  con- 
tinue reading  from  left  to  right,  repeating  this  process  until  the 
inscription  is  concluded.     Figures  of  men,  animals,  geometric  designs, 
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constitute  the  alphabet.  Though  these  incised  tablets  have  not  been 
deciphered,  there  is  a  general  belief  that  they  contain  the  ancient 
myths  of  the  race  which  inhabited  the  land.  Some  assert  that 
it  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  there  were  those  on  the  island  who 
might  have  been  able  to  read  them.  It  should  be  recalled  that  up 
to  1864  there  were  several  thousand  inhabitants  on  Easter  Island, 
but  large  numbers  of  them  were  taken  from  there  and  put  to  work 
in  the  guano  diggings  on  the  Chincha  Islands.  Amongst  those  it  is 
thought  there  were  many  who  knew  the  written  language  as  appear- 
ing on  the  tablets.     But  the  present  inhabitants,  less  than  200  in 


PhologTAph  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Safford. 

EASTER  ISLAND  ANTIQUITIES. 
Idols  and  ceremonial  scepters  of  carved  wood. 

number,  know  nothing  of  them  except  in  a  vague  way  that  they 
contain  the  historic  annals  of  their  peoples.  Several  of  these  wooden 
tablets  have  been  secured  from  the  island  and  are  on  exhibition  in 
the  museums  at  Santiago,  Chile,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

One  particular  feature  was  emphasized  by  Prof.  SafFord  in  an 
interview  which  the  writer  had  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  island .  He  declared  that  a  careful  study  of  the  language  of 
the  modem  natives  shows  it  to  be  essentially  Polynesian  without  any 
vestige  of  foreign  domination,  but  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  its 
very  close  similarity  to  the  language  of  the  Hawaiians.  Nearly  all 
of  the  words,  by  certain  fixed  laws  or  changes,  could  be  converted 
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EASTER  ISLAND  ANTIQUITIES. 

Idols  carved  of  hardwood  with  obsidiam  and  shell  eyes;  ceremonial  paddles:  ceremonial  scepters  or 
clubs;  small  clubs  for  beating  bark  of  paper  mulberry  to  make  ''tapa/'  or  bnrk  cloth;  feature  head- 
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from  the  Easter  Island  language  to  that  of  Hawaii  with  simihir 
meanings;  even  some  of  the  ancient  gods  of  Easter  Island  bear  the 
same  names  as  Hawaiian  gods.  And  yet  there  has  been  no  connection 
between  these  two  islands,  at  least  not  in  historic  times,  and  what 
is  stranger  still,  these  two  groups  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
an  interval  of  2,000  miles.  This  unusual  constancy  in  the  language 
of  both  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  no  near  neighbors 
and  no  intrusions  of  people  speaking  a  language  different  from  their 
own.  He  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  carvers  of  the  images 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  inhabitants,  and  that  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  archaeology  of  the  islands  except  the  wonderful  hiero- 
glyphics are  characteristically  Polynesian. 

Despite  these  sUght  hints,  the  present  status  of  the  island  offers  no 
further  encouragement  for  solution.  It  persists  in  keeping  fastened 
its  heavy  cloak  of  mystery.  With  solemn  impressiveness  the  relics 
and  ruins  stand  in  foreboding  silence,  as  if  to  defy  the  eager  pursuer 
for  truth  from  unraveling  its  innermost  secrets.  But  the  archaeo- 
logical world  has  accepted  this  silent  challenge,  and  notable  expedi- 
tions have  gone  forth  lured  by  the  charm  of  mystery  and  have 
returned  with  interesting  data. 

The  latest  to  be  inspired  with  a  desire  to  resolve  the  riddle  and 
perhaps  write  the  final  chapter  of  this  story  is  an  English  traveler, 
Mr.  W.  Scoresby  Routledge,  who,  accompanied  by  a  staff,  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  Museum,  recently  set  sail  in  a  specially 
constructed  motor-auxiliary  yacht.  The  expedition  is  enthused  over 
the  prospects  of  gaining  new  Ught  upon  the  problem  which  has  baffled 
us  for  close  to  two  centuries.  Now  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  this 
quest  and  reports  will  be  eagerly  awaited. 
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Tí  IE  earliest  news  publication  of  which  we  know  printed  in 
South  America  was  issued  to  supply  the  popular  demand 
for  information  regarding  the  capture  of  the  EngHsh 
freebooter,  Richard  Hawkins,  and  his  ship,  Tlie  Dainty, 
oil  the  Peruvian  coast  in  1594,  just  10  years  after  the  printing 
press  began  its  work  at  Lima.  It  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
when  the  pubUcation  of  occasional  news  sheets,  the  forerunners  of 
the  modem  *' extra,"  began  to  become  more  or  less  regular.  In 
1620  appeared  an  ^^  Account  of  important  events  in  Peru,"  and  in  the 
year  following  *^News  from  CastiUe,  which  arrived  in  October  of  the 
present  year  1621,"  and  '^Summary  of  the  news  from  the  court,  with 
the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  of  His  Catholic  Majesty,  our  Sovereign 
King  PhiUp  the  Fourth." 

The  printer  of  these  two  news  sheets  of  1621  was  Jerónimo  de 
Contreras,  the  founder  of  a  printing  office  from  which  was  issued 
most  of  the  pubHshed  South  American  news  of  the  next  hundred 
years.  Contreras  had  been  estabUshe.d  at  Seville  in  Spain,  where  he 
issued  in  1618-19  a  volume  of  the  writings  of  a  Franciscan  brother 
then  recently  returned  from  Peru.  Two  years  later  the  printer's 
name  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  a  book  dated  at  Lima.  The 
newcomer  promptly  aUied  himself  with  the  family  of  the  principal 
rival  craftsman,  and  within  a  short  time  acquired  a  recognized  posi- 
tion as  the  leading  printer  in  the  South  American  metropoUs.  In 
1641  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  José,  who  maintained  the  family 
establishment  until  1688.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  began  to  issue 
books  over  his  own  name  in  1686.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
successful  of  the  family  and  for  more  than  20  years,  until  1712,  he 
conducted  the  only  printing  office  in  the  country.  He  monopoUzed 
the  very  profitable  business  of  printing  the  primers  used  in  the  local 
schools,  obtained  the  appointment  as  royal  printer  by  decree  of  the 
Spanish  Crown,  as  printer  to  the  Holy  Office  of  the  Inquisition,  to 
the  Tribunal  de  Cruzada,  and  to  the  University  of  San  Marcos. 
José  de  Contreras  y  Alvarado,  in  addition  to  his  business  occupations, 
appears  to  have  attended  to  the  editing  of  the  paper  which  he  pub- 
Ushed,  and  he  was  a  frequent  writer  of  verse.  In  1713  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Jerónimo,  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
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S  la  Caseta  vna  1>reve  hlftorÜi 
de  bs  fucefost  en  qoe  îoiinedia* 
ta  9  y  progrefibameme  fe  a- 
paroeo  las  ooticias:  Es  va  (ti^ 
mario  de  las  novedades,  eoa« 
que  fe  eftablecc ,  y  cultiva  U 
poIicU  de  las  gentes^  refaltaa- 
do  machas  vezes  Ia  coman  va- 
lidad de*  eAa  politica  ioveocioo;  porqoe  mediante  en< 
orcalan  por  e!  cuerpo  del  mundo  racional  las  noticiat 
de  los  acaèfimientos)  y  fin  ti  cofto  de  los  viages,  ni 
el  afán  délos  correfpondtentes,  le  adelanta  elÇomer** 
€¡0  de  hs  nasfobreíálientes  novedades. 

La  voz  Gaceta,  la  tomamos  del  Italiano,  en 
cuyo  Idioma  fignifica,  reUcioo,  Ò  fumarto,  que  fale  à 
luz  todas  las  femanas,  ò  mefes.  En  Francia  íe  les  dà  à  ef« 
tos  papeles  el  oou^rede  Diarios,  ò  Jornales,  y  enHo<« 
landa  el  de  Mercurios  deftioanfe  à  lo  mifmo,  y  fon 
como  vnos  cfpiritus  politicos,  q  animan  las  Republicas. 

En  todas  las  Cortes,  y  grandes  Ciudades  de  U 
£aropa  efta  eHablecido  indefectiblemente  el  vfo  de  l9i 
Gazetas,  y  Mercurios;  yen  nneftra  America,  lo  prac* 
tica  U  gran  CiaJad  de  Mexico,  Capital  del  ReynodeU 
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business  since  1677,  and  who  continued  it  until  1720,  when  the  last 
book  recorded  as  bearing  the  family  name  appeared. 

Throughout  a  considerable  part  of  this  century  it  is  probable  that 
the  news  of  the  day,  or  more  accurately  of  the  month,  was  published 
from  the  Contreras  press  with  approximate  regularity,  the  issues 
possessing  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  newspaper,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  occasional  extra  or  news  sheet.  They  usually 
appeared  about  once  a  month,  as  a  small  quarto,  singlefold,  four- 
page  paper,  wretchedly  printed  in  small  type.  The  news  was  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  a  diary,  made  up  from  day  to  day,  and  printed 
without  revision  or  reference  to  paragraphs  of  later  date,  however 
pertinent  to  the  event.  Births  and  deaths  and  robberies,  a  play  at 
the  palace,  disaster  in  the  frontier  Indian  wars,  a  fire  in  the  slums, 
or  a  raid  by  the  English  pirates,  mingle  together  in  that  curious  way 
that  events  have  in  this  world  of  every-day  life  of  occurring  quite 
regardless  of  human  convenience  or  notions  of  relative  importance. 

Besides  these  regular  monthly  issues  of  the  news  letter,  chiefly 
made  up  of  local  South  American  news,  extras  containing  the  latest 
foreign  advices  were  usually  issued  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
arrival  at  the  vice-regal  capital  of  the  messengers  charged  with  the 
important  mission  of  conveying  the  dispatch  boxes  in  which  were 
locked  the  royal  orders  and  instructions,  the  public  and  private  cor- 
respondence, the  communications  from  the  officials  of  the  religious 
orders,  and  the  bundle  of  Madrid  and  Seville  newspapers.  These 
papers  furnished  the  basis  for  an  abstract  of  European  news,  occa- 
sionally supplemented  by  the  reprinting  of  an  entire  paper  when 
some  single  event  claimed  a  monopoly  of  curent  interest. 

The  knowledge  of  these  South  American  newspaper  publications 
in  this  part  of  the  world  is  derived  from  three  sources,  two  of  which 
seem  to  place  us  in  a  position  of  peculiar  advantage.  The  Lenox 
Library,  in  New  York,  and  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  in  Provi- 
dence each  possesses  a  consecutive  series  of  Lima  papers,  the  first  for 
the  years  1700  to  1711,  and  the  other  for  1743  to  1763.  That  there 
may  be  other  similar  series  is  probable,  but  nothing  at  all  comparable 
to  either  was  known  to  the  third  source  of  information,  Sr.  José 
Toribio  Medina's  La  Imprenta  en  Lima. 

This  work,  which  appeared  in  1904,  is  a  descriptive  bibliography 
of  1,264  publications  printed  in  the  Peruvian  capital  between  1584 
and  1767.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  Uterary,  historical,  biographical, 
and  bibUographical  research,  and  fully  establishes  the  position  of  its 
author  as  the  only  rival  on  either  continent  to  Sr.  Garcia  Icazbalceta, 
who  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  most  scholarly  of  American 
bibliographers.  The  work  on  the  Lima  press  is  only  one  of  Sr. 
Medina's  publications,  which  include  a  number  of  reprints  of  impor- 
tant early  books,  historical  records,  a  series  of  volumes  on  the  Inqui- 
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sition  in  America,  six  large  volumes  of  descriptive  bibliography  of 
Spanish-America,  three  on  Chilean  books,  three  on  the  Philippines» 
an  elaborate  study  of  the  press  in  the  Argentine  countries,  and  a 
series  of  smaller  volumes  devoted  to  the  history  of  printing  in  Mexico 
and  in  the  lesser  Spanish-American  cities. 

Sr.  Medina  lists  some  40  news  sheets  known  to  him  which  were 
issued  during  the  century  preceding  1720,  the  period  of  the  Contreras 
press,  of  which  only  one  is  in  the  decade  covered  by  the  Lenox  Librar}^ 
volume.  This  most  interesting  volume  contains  the  series,  apparently 
complete,  with  the  exception  of  one  possible  break  of  five  months, 
March  to  August,  in  1705,  of  the  news  sheets,  numbering  in  all  102 
separate  issues,  which  were  published  by  Contreras  during  the  years 
1700  to  1711.  With  them  are  bound  a  dozen  pamphlets  issued  from 
the  same  press,  mostly  publications  commemorating  special  events 
which  demanded  a  fuller  account  than  could  be  compressed  into  the 
four  pages  of  the  newspaper.  Seven  of  these  are  new  titles,  not  known 
to  Sr.  Medina.  They  give  the  funeral  sermon  in  memory  of  King 
Charles  II  of  Spain,  a  treatise  on  the  various  armorial  bearings  of  the 
viceroys  of  Peru,  a  reprint  of  the  rules  promulgated  in  Spain  for  the 
identification  of  houses  occupied  by  malcontents,  the  ceremonies 
attendant  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  viceroy  in  1707,  an  account  of  the 
sources  and  probable  truth  of  the  rumor  that  the  Queen  was  enciente, 
followed  six  months  later  by  the  even  more  joyful  news  of  the  birth 
of  a  prince. 

These  pamphlets  are  inserted  in  their  proper  places,  with  reference 
to  the  dates  of  their  publication,  between  the  issues  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  whole  series  was  bound  with  a  special  title  page: 

Diarios,  y  memorias  de  los  sucessos  principales,  y  noticias  mas  sobresalientes  en 
esta  Ciudad  de  Lima,  Corte  del  Peru,  desde  17.  del  mes  de  Mayo  del  Año 
de  1700.  hasta  fineá  de  Diziembre  de  1711.  Con  las  que  se  han  recibido  por 
Cartas,  y  Gazetas,  de  Europa  en  el  mismo  tiempo. — Con  licencia  del  real 
gouiemo.    En  Lima,  Por  Joseph  de  Contreras  y  Alvarado,  Impressor  Real. 

Throughout  the  volume  many  of  the  typographical  errors  and  mis- 
statements are  corrected  by  pen,  a  tyi)e  line  which  had  been  omitted 
by  the  printer  when  the  form  was  made  ready  for  the  press  is  sup- 
plied in  manuscript,  and  there  are  other  signs  which  give  rise  to  the 
suggestion  that  this  volume  may  have  been  put  together,  with  a  spe- 
cially printed  title  leaf,  by  the  printer,  pubUsher,  or  editor  in  order 
to  preserve  liis  file  of  the  papers. 

These  Diarios  or  Noticias  continued  to  appear  for  another  decade 
or  more,  and  then,  a  few  years  after  the  disappearance  of  the  Con- 
treras firm,  which  has  for  so  long  been  responsible  for  their  publica- 
tion, the  regular  issues  ceased.  A  revival  took  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1744,  and  was  maybe  brought  about  by  the  popular  excite- 
ment over  a  scandalous  robbery  of  the  jewels  from  one  of  the  Lama 
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GAZETA 

DE  LIMA 

CÏUE  CONTIENE  LAS  NOTI» 

das  de  eíls  Capital  de(9e  2$.  de> Sepúembre 
btíla  fia  de  0¿luÍMre  dé  1745. 

LA  ESCASEZ  <^UE  S£  EXPERDffiNTA  CN  tSTA  CA. 
prt»!,  de  aquellas  novedades,  >i)ùe  tolo  bien  confiderado  <«beui> 
eoi.to'djzeu-^  es  raiera  à  veees»  qatMio  pctpute  el  fotinarls 
c<)n  A&iente  «nerpo;.firkiulpaliiieDQe  de^wesxk  t^Mt-rcpetidM 
•V  íbs  ^tte  nof  han  venido^  tanto  de  adentro^  coBio  <te  fuexa»  <lede& 
tcyuar  de  cHs  ¿gaoos>ac«c<m eotos  de poc(^  li  aogon  •nipottc  vv» 
las  Pcov-jtca^'Siijuine  de  aigan  valor^  paca-tos  qoe  viveí»  ettdlSCot» 
<((f  JF  91c  ;y>t.fift(f»,nfi^Jk»  iíáben  sus  á  ceinpo;  y  de  abreitiv etq» 
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churches,  the  details  of  which,  with  the  account  of  the  apprehension 
and  execution  of  the  thief,  furnish  the  larger  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  first  issue  of  the  new  paper.  This  was  now  given  a  definite  name, 
Gazeta  de  Lima,  and  the  successive  issues  were  numbered  consecu- 
tively for  12  years.  In  1756  a  new  editorial  management  .tried  the 
experiment  of  numbering  the  issues  of  each  year  separate^,  but  after 
three  years'  trial  this  plan  was  abandoned,  when  the  paper  again 
changed  hands.  The  new  consecutive  series  ran  from  1759  until 
1762,  in  which  year  there  was  another  change  in  the  management,  and 
the  paper  began  to  be  published  at  a  press  which  seems  to  have  had 
the  newspaper  work  as  its  principal  business.  This  office  issued  at 
least  29  numbers  of  the  Gazeta,  the  last  one  of  which  a  copy  is  known, 
being  dated  on  July  31,  1767,  embodying  the  news  from  the  preceding 
March  26.  The  Gazeta  was  throughout  its  career  much  less  regular 
than  the  less  pretentious  Contreras  papers.  It  came  out  usually  about 
once  every  two  months,  at  varying  intervals,  which  reflect  the  shifting 
prosperity  and  the  poUtical  or  religious  activity  of  the  community. 

Of  the  Gazeta,  Sr.  Medina  describes  14  issues  and  notes  a  reference 
to  two  others.  The  volume  in  the  John  Carter  Brown  library,  of 
which  a  detailed  description,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  first  issue,  has 
recently  been  printed  by  that  library,  contains  82  issues,  of  which  only 
7  are  among  the  16  known  to  vSr.  Medina.  Altogether,  there  were  at 
least  146  numbers  of  the  Gazeta  published,  of  which  91  are  still  in 
existence,  and  of  these  75  are  known  only  from  the  copies  in  Provi- 
dence. Undoubtedly  many  more  of  these  South  American  papers 
have  survived  and  are  now  hidden  awa}-  in  other  libraries  not  ex- 
amined by  Sr.  Medina. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  calling  attention  to  the  interest  there  is  in  them, 
information  may  be  secured  which  will  make  possible  the  preparation 
of  a  more  adequate  account  of  the  development  of  newspaper  publi- 
cation in  colonial  Spanish  America. 
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RIDING  across  the  Equator  in  a  modern  railway  parlor  car, 
fanned  by  the  cool  breezes  of  a  perpetual  spring,  savors 
more  of  the  fairy  story  than  of  a  possibility;  to  gaze  from 
the  car  window  upon  mountains  of  eternal  snow  and  at  the 
same  time  to  behold  mighty  volcanoes  belching  forth  smoke  or  fire 
from  the  internal  regions,  are  sights  never  to  be  forgotten.  Add  to 
these  awe-inspiring  wonders  equal  days  and  nights  and  the  fact  that 
one's  train  is  2  miles  up  in  the  air — 2  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea — 
and  the  interest  is  even  more  quickened. 

One  of  the  South  American  countries,  Ecuador,  is  now  providing 
such  experiences  for  those  who  choose  to  enjoy  them.  To  be  more 
exact,  the  railway  in  question  has  not  quite  crossed  the  Equator,  but 
its  286  miles  of  rails  have  gradually  crawled  along  *^the  roof  of  the 
world"  to  within  16  miles  of  that  imaginary  line,  and  if  breadth  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  Equator  it  is  found  that  the  train  is  actually  within 
this  heated  realm.  Furthermore,  the  spirit  of  modem  progress  is 
urging  forward  negotiations  and  plans,  and  ere  long  the  iron  rails  will 
reach  Ibarra  and  Tulsan,  far  to  the  north,  and  iSnally  unite  with  those 
blasting  the  way  southward  through  the  mountain  wilds  of  Colombia, 
and  then  another  long  chain  will  have  been  added  to  the  great  Pan 
American  Railway. 

It  is  not  of  proposed  lines,  however,  that  this  article  is  to  deal; 
it  is  to  relate  a  few  facts  about  the  railway  now  in  operation  between 
the  port  of  Guayaquil  and  Ecuador's  capital  city — a  road  not  300 
miles  in  length,  yet  constructed  over  a  route  that  tried  to  the  utmost 
the  skill  of  engineer  and  contractor,  as  well  as  demanded  enormous 
sums  from  the  pockets  of  its  promoters. 

In  the  quiet  shade  of  the  steamer's  deck  the  traveler  bound  for 
Ecuador  has  doubtless  read  of  the  wonders  of  the  country — a  section 
of  the  world  upon  which  natiu^e  has  bestowed  many  contrasts;  where 
mountains  have  been  piled  upon  mountains  and  whose  snows  abound 
throughout  the  year;  where  volcanoes  are  always  more  or  less  active 
and  where  earthquakes  have  wrought  havoc.  Probably  no  country 
of  the  world  presents  a  more  diversified  surface  than  does  this  Andean 
Republic,  whose  total  area  scarcely  exceeds  116,000  square  miles. 
From  north  to  south  for  more  than  500  miles  the  country  is  crossed 
by  two  parallel  ranges  of  the  Andes,  with  many  peaks  towering  to 
heights  of  from  15,000  to  21,220  feet  (Chimborazo). 

1  By  William  A.  Reld,  t>r  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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Between  these  ranges  lies  a  high  plateau  varying  in  altitude  from 
7,000  to  9,500  feet,  the  latter  being  the  height  of  Quito  above  sea 
level.  Across  this  vast  cloud-land  valley,  40  to  60  miles  wide,  extend 
numerous  smaller  mountains,  which  have  caused  some  geographers  to 


ROUTE  OF  THE  GUAYAQUIL  &  QUITO  RAILROAD  AND  OTHER  LINES  UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION  AND  PROPOSED  IN  ECUADOR. 

This  road,  U  years  in  building,  was  completed  in  June,  1908.  It  is  286  miles  long  and  represents 
an  outlay  of  more  than  $17,000,000  and  the  solution  of  many  di.licult  engineering  problems.  Its 
operation  is  rendered  unduly  expensive  by  the  necessity  of  importing  coal,  but  it  is  believed  that 
tne  coal  deposits  of  Ecuador,  within  40  miles  of  the  mam  line,  will  eventually  reduce  expenses  to 
a  paying  basis.    The  road  was  built  and  is  operated  by  North  Americans. 

liken  Ecuador  to  a  great  ladder  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  the  two 
main  chains  of  the  Cordilleras  forming  the  sides  and  the  transverse 
mountains  the  rounds.  The  modern  railway  train  now  climbs  this 
wonderful  ladder. 
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Ecuador  is  most  conveniently  reached  through  her  principal  port 
of  Guayaquil.  The  voyage  of  three  or  four  days  from  Panama, 
although  the  course  lies  directly  across  the  Equator,  is  not  as  unpleas- 
ant as  might  be  imagined.  Most  of  the  west  coast  steamers  are  espe- 
cially constructed  for  hot  climates,  with  large  cabins  and  abundant 
deck  space.  The  waters  are  calm  and  the  movement  of  the  ship 
produces  a  breeze.  Quietly  cruising  5  to  10  miles  oflF  the  coast,  the 
traveler  strains  his  eyes  to  catch  glimpses  of  Cotopaxi  and  Chimborazo, 
''the  chimneys  of  Ecuador,"  which  may  sometimes  be  seen  from  far 
out  at  sea. 


DOCK  SCENE  AT  DURAN,  ECUADOR. 

Slightly  less  than  a  mile  across  the  Guayas  River  from  Guayaquil  is  situated  the  busy  town  of  Duran, 
from  which  point  the  traveler  begins  the  rail  journey  to  Quito.  This  trip  formerly  occupied  two 
weeks  by  mule  back,  but  the  new  railway  reduces  tlie  time  to  two  days.  The  little  steamer  in 
the  picture  is  the  type  of  boat  hi  service  between  Guayaquil  and  Duran. 

From  the  southward  the  traveler  comes  with  the  Humboldt 
current  and  its  cooling  breezes,  which  reach  almost  to  the  coast  of 
Ecuador. 

The  sail  over  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  is  picturesque  and  pleasant, 
although  the  sun  is  hot.  As  the  waters  narrow  into  the  Guayas 
River  the  beautiful  verdure  drawing  ever  nearer  presents  views 
which  appeal  to  the  lover  of  nature  and  her  tropical  handiwork.  It  is 
also  noted  that  the  ship  has  completely  changed  her  course,  the 
direction  being  almost  due  north  as  the  river  is  ascended. 
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COCONUT  PALMS-A  SCENE  IN  THE  LOWLANDS  OF  ECUADOR. 

From  Duran  eastward  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  at  Bucay  (57  miles)  the  raih-oad  traverses  a  rich 
section  where  the  ñnest  varieties  of  tropical  fruits  grow  in  great  profusion. 


PINEAPPLE  FIELDS  OF  ECUADOR. 

Along  the  railway  are  to  be  seen  many  flourishing  pineapple  estates.    The  scene  representa  the 
thatched-roof  cot  of  a  native  overseer  surrounded  by  the  finest  fruits. 

617Õ9— Bull.  5—12 5 
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THE  ADVANCE  GUARD  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

Along  the  lonely  trail  engineer  and  constructor  penetrated  into  the  mountain  forests,  blazing 
the  way  for  the  army  of  workmen  that  followed  in  their  wake.  The  picture  represents  the  locat- 
ing engineers  at  Kilometer  27,  a  section  of  the  mountain  division  on  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito 
Railroad. 


NEARING  THE  SUMMIT  OF  PALMIRA  PASS. 

Note  the  almost  perpendicular  waUs  of  the  cut.    The  cacti  on  either  side  of  the  roadway  indicate 
the  barren  country  passed  through  for  20  miles  before  reaching  Palmira. 
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Forty  miles  up  the  Guayas,  the  largest  river  of  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  is  situated  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  a  place  which  is 
rapidly  changing  to  a  clean  and  active  commercial  center.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  city,  stretching  along  the  river  for  2  miles, 
and  its  tropical  surroundings,  with  the  bright  and  varied  colors  of  its 
buildings,  is  attractive  and  pleasing.  Guayaquil  has  a  population  of 
80,000;  through  its  port  pass  90  per  cent  of  the  country's  imports 
and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  exports.  The  harbor  presents  an 
animated  scene,  with  shipping,  sailboats,  and  canoes  innumerable; 
and  from  the  large  number  of  balsas,  or  house  rafts,  with  families, 
pigs,  poultry,  and  other  evidences  of  home  life,  the  traveler  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  thickly  populated  rivers  of  China.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  city  is  81°  F,  the  extremes  being  90°  and  65°,  respec- 
tively. Beside  the  passing  of  commerce  to  and  from  the  interior, 
Guayaquil  has  interests  of  its  own,  such  as  sugar  mills,  tanneries, 
breweries,  foundries,  sawmills,  small  shipbuilding  and  repair  shops, 
etc. 

The  linking  of  Guayaquil  and  Quito  by  rail,  like  other  great  enter- 
prises, was  many  years  in  assuming  tangible  form.  On  June  25,  1908, 
the  first  train  from  the  coast  entered  the  city  of  Quito,  thus  crowning 
the  efforts  of  more  than  35  years.  The  financial  outlay  has  been  given 
as  $17,500,000,  while  the  cost  in  human  lives  will  probably  never  be 
known.  The  three  North  Americans  who  planned  the  great  work 
and  lent  to  it  their  time  and  brains  also  gave  up  their  lives  before  the 
undertaking  was  completed. 

In  1897  Gen.  Eloy  Alfaro,  who  was  then  president  of  the  Republic 
of  Ecuador,  approved  the  contract  with  a  syndicate  of  European  and 
North  American  capitalists,  of  whom  Mr.  Archer  Harman  was  the 
representative.  This  contract  with  the  Government,  among  other 
things,  provided  that  a  permanent  railroad  (3  feet  6  inches  gauge) 
be  constructed  from  the  bridge  of  Chimbo  to  Quito,  and  that  the 
existing  railway  service  from  Duran  (across  the  bay  from  Guayaquil) 
to  Chimbo  (57  miles)  be  put  in  good  condition.  Thus  the  plans  and 
preliminaries  were  arranged  and  perfected  for  the  building  of  the 
various  links  from  Guayaquil  to  the  capital. 

The  vast  undertaking  being  fairly  launched  by  North  Americans,  it 
naturally  followed  that  skilled  engineers  and  contractors  from  the 
north  would  be  pressed  into  service  and  that  railroad  material  of  all 
varieties  would  be  brought  from  the  same  country. 

Labor  in  Ecuador  is  not  abundant,  hence  in  the  very  beginning  we 
find  foreign  laborers  at  work  on  the  railway,  and  by  1901  the  number 
had  grown  to  3,500  Jamaicans,  more  than  300  Barbadians,  several 
hundred  Porto  Ricans,  and  4,000  Serranos  or  native  Ecuadorians, 
making  a  total  force  of  more  than  8,500  men. 
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STRENUOUS  ENGINEERING  ON   THE   GUAYAQUIL  AND   QUITO  R.  R. 

A  section  of  the  mountain  called  "El  nariz  del  diablo"  (the  devil's  nose)  presented  most  difficult 
engineering  problems.  The  picture  dopicts  an  incident  of  the  labor  and  difticulties  of  the  engineers 
in  locating  a  route  over  almost  perpendicular  clififs. 
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To  direct  this  army  of  workmen  Col.  John  A.  Harman,  a  West 
Point  graduate,  was  chief  engineer  and  general  manager;  W.  F. 
Shunk,  an  engineer  and  author  of  note,  occupied  the  post  of  engineer 
of  location;  R.  R.  Hancock  was  superintendent  of  the  old  road  (65 
mues)  acquired  by  the  American  corporation;  F.  T.  Asp  in  wall, 
general  freight  agent;  A.  A.  Blow,  chief  mining  engineer;  while  the 
James  P.  McDonald  Construction  Co.,  of  New  York,  was  the  actual 
field  force  in  carrying  forward  the  vast  undertaking.  In  addition  to 
the  force  of  laborers  there  were  in  1901  a  general  office  force  of  30; 
engineers,  84;  medical  department,  10;  legal,  6;  operating,  30; 
mining  department,  30;  making  a  total  of  180  skilled  men. 

Passing  rapidly  over  the  early  stages  of  the  location  and  construc- 
tion of  the  railway  and  of  the  difficulties,  seemingly  impossible,  which 
were  met  and  successfully  surmounted,  it  is  seen  that  supplies  and 
equipment  were  largely  imported  from  the  United  States.  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington  furnished  many  thousands  of  ties,  one  sail- 
ing ship,  the  CTids,  D,  Lane,  taking  1,000,000  feet  of  raUroad  ties  from 
Fairhaven,  Washington,  really  marking  the  beginning  of  the  lumber 
trade  between  Puget  Sound  and  South  America.  Later  thousands 
of  California  redwood  ties  were  shipped  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Eastern  States  likewise  furnished  a  large  quota  of  general  supplies, 
including  locomotives,  steel  rails,  steel  bridges,  passenger  and  freight 
cars,  machinery,  instruments,  camping  outfits,  etc. 

The  engineer  and  the  railway  buUder  are  concerned  more  particu- 
larly with  the  difficult  problems  and  technicalities  of  the  engineering 
features,  but  the  general  reader  may  want  to  know  what  the  com- 
pleted railway  provides  and  how  comfortably  and  how  quickly  he 
can  be  carried  over  its  rails,  while  the  tourist  may  desire  to  know 
something  of  the  scenic  beauties  that  lie  along  this  unbeaten  track  of 
travel.  It  is  to  the  latter  classes  that  the  writer  attempts  to  describe 
his  trip  over  this  wonderful  railway. 

Quito  is  the  objective  point.  The  traveler  rises  early  in  Guayaquil, 
crosses  the  Guayas  River,  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  lands  at  the  railway 
station  of  Duran,  from  which  place  the  two  days'  journey  to  Quito 
begins.  His  through  ticket  costs  him  35  sucres  (about  $17.50).  The 
locomotive,  the  clean,  new  cars,  the  conductor,  and  the  engineer  are 
all  from  the  United  States.  But  at  6.30  a.  m.,  when  the  conductor 
shouts  '' abordo''  and  the  native  trainmen  take  their  places,  the  trav- 
eler realizes  that  he  must  adopt  the  language  and  customs  of  the 
country  in  order  to  secure  the  true  benefits  of  his  Ecuadorian  soj  ourn . 

The  course  of  the  raUroad  is  eastward  to  the  foothills  of  the  Andes 
at  Bucay,  57  miles.  This  section  traverses  the  low  coastal  plain, 
and  during  the  rainy  season  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  shoot  at  an 
alligator  from  the  train.  The  land  is  marshy  and  well  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  rice.     According  to  a  well-known  authority,  the  con- 
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A  TRESTLE  ON  "THE  NOSE"    GUAYAQUIL  &  QUITO  RAILROAD. 

In  some  cases  the  grade  is  4^  per  cent  with  29-defn^  curves,  which  facts  indicate,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  the  great  difficulties  that  were  successfully  overcome. 


SPRAYING  THE  ROADBED  ALONG  THE  GUAYAQUIL  &  QUITO  RAILROAD. 

The  vegetation  along  the  roadbed  within  the  tropical  belt  is  so  luxuriant  that  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  spray  the  road  at  certain  intervals  in  order  to  keep  down  the  growth.  The  company 
maintains  a  well-equipped  spraying  niant  at  Barraganetal.  A  solution  of  arsenic  and  niter  u 
heated  and  dissolved  into  a  proper  nuid  and  by  the  use  of  a  specially  constructed  apparatus 
eífícient  war  is  waged  against  tnis  enemy  of  traffic,  which  is  most  troublesome  dunng  the 
rainy  season. 
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trol  of  the  River  Boliche,  flowing  through  this  valley,  would  not  be 
a  difficult  engineering  problem,  and  this  vast  area  could  be  made  one 
of  the  most  important  rice-producing  sections  of  South  America. 

About  four  hours  after  leaving  Duran  our  train  reaches  Bucay 
(altitude,  975  feet),  where  several  cars  are  dropped.  A  Baldwin 
mogul  type  of  locomotive  replaces  the  smaller  engine  and,  in  the  rear 
car  of  our  train  of  four  coaches,  we  begin  the  real  ascent  of  the  lofty 
mountains.  Proceeding  through  the  .wonderful  Chan  Chan  Valley, 
the  scenery  of  which  is  not  so  beautiful  as  that  farther  along  the  road, 
even  the  novice  looks  with  admiration  upon  the  great  feats  of  engineer- 
ing that  have  made  it  possible  for  a  railroad  train  to  climb  the  steepest 
cliffs  and  wind  around  and  aroimd  gorges  and  canyons  with  mathe- 
matical exactness.  A  faint  idea  of  the  engineering  feats  may  be 
formed  when  it  is  stated  that  on  this  section  of  the  road  there  are 
grades  of  4  J  per  cent  and  29°  curves. 

Arriving  at  Huigra,  a  small  station  of  4,000  feet  altitude,  we  find 
railway  offices,  a  hospital,  quarters  for  officials  and  employees  of  the 
railway,  etc.  Upon  reaching  this  altitude  the  traveler  becomes 
aware  that  he  is  above  the  yellow-fever  line  and  need  not  give  the 
subject  further  concern.  A  stroll  about  the  little  settlement  takes 
one  by  the  grave  of  Col.  John  A.  Harman,  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
railway  enterprise,  who  gave  up  his  life  and  now  lies  buried  close  by 
the  roadside,  his  enduring  monument  being  the  road  itself,  which 
unfortunately  he  did  not  live  to  see  completed. 

Leaving  Iluigra  at  noon,  the  train  continues  to  climb  higher  and 
higher  into  the  Andes,  and  soon  reaches  the  famous  passage  ''El 
narith  del  diablo ''  (the  devil's  nose),  a  dangerous-looking  place,  where 
the  zigzag  system  lifts  the  train  1 ,000  feet  in  a  very  short  distance. 
The  views  to  be  enjoyed  along  this  section  are,  indeed,  too  beautiful 
for  description,  and  the  feats  of  the  engineer  who  blasted  the  course 
are  constant  marvels  as  well  as  reminders  of  the  skUl  of  man. 

Another  fact  impresses  the  traveler,  and  that  is  the  lack  of  modern 
skill  in  the  poor  native  who  cultivates  his  crops  of  beans,  alfalfa, 
potatoes,  etc.,  along  the  railway,  often  above  dizzy  heights  and  on 
land  apparently  almost  perpendicular.  He  has  few  modem  imple- 
ments, yet  it  is  astonishing  what  a  variety  of  products  he  has  to  offer, 
which  he  transports  upon  mule  back  or  llama,  or  which  he  and  his 
family  carry  across  valley  and  mountain  to  the  nearest  market. 

At  Palmira,  10,626  feet  above  sea  level,  the  visitor  has  time  for  a 
stroll,  but  he  notices  that  much  exertion  causes  his  heart  to  palpitate 
and  his  head  to  ache.  This  is  the  unpleasant  sirroche,  or  moimtain 
sickness,  and  it  is  well  for  one  not  accustomed  to  high  altitudes  to 
avoid  strenuous  exercise. 

Louisa,  reached  at  5.30  p.  m.,  is  the  junction  point  for  Riobamba, 
a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants,  where  our  train  arrives  one  hour  later 
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and  where  we  spend  the  night.  Resuming  the  journey  early  next 
morning,  the  air  is  pure  and  clear,  with  a  temperature  of  70°  F. 
Mount  Chimborazo,  emerging  from  the  morning  mists,  dominates 
everything,  but  its  true  height  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  beholder  is  already  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At 
an  altitude  of  17,000  feet  the  snow  line  begins,  and  for  several  thou- 
sand feet  upward  the  matchless  grandeur  of  the  mountain  challenges 
the  admiration  of  man.  Nature  sends  upward  at  least  17  other  peaks 
in  the  Ecuadoran  Andes,  ranging  in  height  from  10,000  to  14,800 
feet.  At  least  10  of  these  are  volcanoes,  more  or  less  active,  which 
from  time  to  time  have  devastated  vast  areas. 

Passing  Urbina,  the  highest  station  on  the  road  at  an  altitude  of 
11,841  feet,  the  train  soon  reaches  Ambato,  where  a  halt  is  made  for 
breakfast.  A  small  but  immaculately  clean  dining  room  and  a  fine 
breakfast  consisting  of  several  courses  delights  the  traveler,  and  he 
is  even  more  astonished  when  told  that  there  is  no  charge — it  is  free. 
He  can  not  at  first  understand,  but  when  informed  that  this  fine  meal 
is  provided  by  the  Convent  of  the  Providencia  Sisters,  he  feels  that 
a  contribution  of  a  dollar  is  well  deserved,  and  he  offers  it  freely. 

Again  in  motion,  the  train  makes  good  progress,  passing  through 
an  interesting  farming  section  with  occasional  evidences  of  modern 
methods,  especially  so  in  several  instances  of  the  dairy  and  creamery 
industries,  the  Red  Rock  brand  of  butter  of  the  former  being  quite 
famous  locally  and  in  the  markets  of  Guayaquil  and  Quito. 

Cotopaxi,  the  next  wonder  that  dominates  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, is  presented  as  our  train  passes  along  the  base  of  this  awe-inspir- 
ing mountain — the  highest  active  volcano  m  the  world.  From  its 
summit  have  come  fire  and  lava  that  have  wrought  ruin  and  desola- 
tion, and  have  spread  terror  far  and  wide,  yet,  as  at  Vesuvius,  we 
find  that  the  native  has  ever  returned  to  the  danger  zone,  seemingly 
unconcerned  and  probably  never  expecting  another  outburst. 

Cotopaxi  somewhat  resembles  Fujiyama  in  Japan;  being  higher 
than  the  Japanese  mountain  and  with  a  deeper  snow  line,  it  appears 
much  grander  because  it  is  seen  through  clearer  atmosphere  and  from 
a  higher  level,  and  in  the  writer's  opinion,  is  even  more  beautiful. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  journey  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito  comprises 
two  stages,  both  of  which  are  sufficiently  spectacular  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting  individual,  whether  he  be  a  novice  or  a  seasoned  trav- 
eler, The  first  day  the  sights  presented  through  tropical  lowlands 
a.nd  the  wonderful  climb  to  the  high  plateau  are  intensely  interesting; 
the  second  day  the  route  winds  in  and  out  among  towering  peaks  of 
the  tablelands  amid  an  exhilarating  air  that  whets  the  senses  to  a 
iuUer  realization  of  the  beauties  of  this  old  wonderland,  now  made 
accessible  by  means  of  the  modem  railway.  On  the  second  day's 
travel  the  visitor  is  more  closely  associated  with  the  real  natives,  for 
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these  interesting  individuals  throng  the  little  railway  stations  along 
the  way,  and  thus  present  a  study  of  every  phase  of  life  from  the 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Inca  civilization  to  the  lordly  landowner 
whose  stock  is  to  be  seen  truly  *'upon  a  thousand  hills." 

By  nightfall  the  wonderful  panoramic  journey  ends  as  the  train 
rolls  into  the  ancient  city  of  Quito.  The  two  days  have  been  filled 
with  interest  as  we  have  gazed  upon  the  beauties  of  nature  and  min- 
gled with  a  people  whose  forefathers  centuries  ago  builded  many  of 
the  roads  and  carved  the  numerous  stones  upon  which  the  present 
generation  looks  and  marvels. 

Quito,  founded  in  1534,  has  stood  for  nearly  400  years,  yet  its 
population  is  only  about  80,000.     Lack  of  means  of  communication 


PICTURESQUE  VIEW  NEAR  QUITO,  ECUADOR.  SHOWING  A  SECTION  OF  GOOD 
ROAD  LEADING  INTO  THE  CITY. 

to  and  from  the  outside  world  have  retarded  its  growth,  but  the 
modern  railway  has  at  last  reached  the  famous  old  city,  and  its  com- 
mercial and  industrial  activities  have  been  touched  by  the  spirit  of 
progress  which  now  permeates  the  Republic. 

The  city  is  most  picturesque  and  unusual.  Situated  at  an  altitude 
of  9,500  feet,  several  thousand  feet  higher  than  Denver  or  Mexico 
City,  amid  the  mountains  whose  towering  peaks  are  visible  in  almost 
every  direction,  the  place  appeals  strongly  to  the  lover  of  panoramic 
beauty.  From  the  vicinity  may  be  seen  the  snow-capped  summits  of 
no  fewer  than  seven  Andean  peaks.  In  climatic  features  it  enjoys  an 
eternal  spring;  the  days  are  warm  and  balmy,  while  the  nights  are 
cool,  the  mean  temperature  being  about  60°  F.     Quito's  streets  run 
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generally  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  while  most  of  the 
houses  partake  of  the  ancient  Spanish  and  Moorish  style  of  architec- 
ture. Building  material  is  usually  of  sun-dried  bricks,  while  in  the 
better  class  of  houses  the  walls  are  covered  with  stucco. 

Walking  down  the  roughly  paved  streets  the  visitor  is  constantly 
confronted  with  types  of  ancient  and  modern  life  strangely  inter- 
mingled. The  llama  and  the  donkey,  laden  with  products  from  the 
interior,  meander  along  under  the  city's  electric  light;  the  ignorant 
native  beneath  his  gorgeously  woven  poncho  meets  the  cultured 
gentleman  attired  in  the  latest  Paris  fashions;  the  military  band  in 
the  Plaza  Mayor  renders  soft,  plaintiff  airs  typical  of  the  mountains, 
appealing  alike  to  native  and  foreigner;  the  deep-toned  bells  of  the 
cathedral  call  the  population  to  worship;  while  the  market  people 
who  have  displayed  their  products  in  front  of  the  great  edifice  cease 
trading  long  enough  to  pay  their  devotions. 

Among  the  capital  city's  industries  may  be  mentioned  the  ñoui* 
mills,  woolen  mills,  sugar  refineries,  potteries,  hat  factories,  etc. 

As  already  stated,  the  first  train  from  the  coast  entered  the  city  of 
Quito  on  June  25,  1908.  The  day  was  memorable  and  one  upon 
which  there  was  much  rejoicing.  Mr.  Archer  Harman,  general 
manager  of  the  road,  in  speaking  to  the  assembled  multitude  of  citi- 
zens, referred  to  the  great  accomplishment  in  the  following  language  : 

Eleven  years  ago  I  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  as  the  proper  person  by  your 
Republic  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  construct  a  railway  that  had  been  the  dream  of 
your  country  for  years,  to  connect  the  capital  with  the  metropolis  of  the  coast,  thereby 
uniting  the  interior  with  the  gateway  of  the  Republic.  The  magnitude  of  the  work 
is  undoubtedly  fully  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  Ecuador,  who  have  justly  watched 
its  procedure,  anxiously  at  timas,  but,  I  wish  to  state  here,  always  with  a  hopefulness 
that  has  encouraged  us  in  our  efforts.  It  has  caused  the  expenditure  of  large  treasure 
and  great  sacrifice  of  life.  The  end  crowns  the  work,  and  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  invested  treasure  should  more  than  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made.  While  primarily  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  intereste  of  this  Republic  of 
the  future,  it  has  additionally  forged  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  American  Continent. 
At  no  distant  date  this  railway  will  form  a  part  of  the  great  system  which  will  connect 
the  farthest  regions  of  the  north  with  the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

From  one  cause  and  another  actual  work  could  not  be  seriously  commenced  until 
February,  1899.  From  February,  1899,  to  August,  1901,  the  mountain  division  was 
practically  completed.  From  the  latter  date  to  January,  1906,  with  all  the  energy, 
ability,  and  resourcefulness  at  my  command,  I  only  succeeded  in  completing  30  addi- 
tional miles  of  this  railway.  From  January,  1906,  to  June,  1908,  we  constructed  and 
completed  150  miles  of  road  from  Louisa  to  Quito.  I  have  only  carried  out,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  your  Government's  instructions.  I  feel  that  I  have  had  great  honor 
*n  being  your  servant  in  performing  this  work. 

In  conclusion,  the  beautiful  words  of  the  writer,  Señor  Don  Pedro 
Fermin  Cevallos,  seem  particularly  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  they 
describe  the  country  from  which  the  capitalist  expects  to  be  reim- 
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bursed  for  the  vast  outlay  in  constructing  the  railway  and  from 
whose  hidden  treasures  the  man  of  commerce  seeks  the  reward  of  his 
labors. 

Señor  Cevallos  says: 

Nature,  which  generally  in  America  shows  herself  majestic  and  full  of  beauty  and 
sublimity,  seems  to  have  selected  Ecuador,  the  land  where  the  soil  is  higher  and  where 
the  sun  throws  its  rays  vertically,  to  better  show  her  power  and  strength,  even  by 
appearing  to  defy  her  own  laws.  Side  by  side  with  the  most  gigantic  summits,  the 
deepest  hollows  and  gorges  can  be  seen.  Close  to  perpetual  ice  and  snows,  fire, 
likewise  perpetual,  is  exhibited  to  the  eye;  and  charming  valleys,  remarkable  for 
their  luxuriant  vegetation  and  verdant  freshness,  alternate  with  the  most  desolate 
deserts  and  precipices.  Everywhere  appears,  as  if  in  unseemly  confusion,  winter 
mingled  with  summer,  the  dry  sands  of  the  desert  with  the  green  grass  of  the  meadows, 
the  sowing  season  with  the  harvest  season.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  same  month,  and 
at  comparatively  short  distances,  the  vegetation  appears  in  all  shades,  from  the 
tender  green  of  the  spring  to  the  yellow-tinted  shades  of  the  fall. 
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A  WATER    POWER  OF 
WORLD-WIDE    EFFECTS 


IX  the  heart  of  the  United  States,  but  at  a  point  which  is  one  of 
the  nearest  by  transportation  routes  to  the  countries  of  Central 
and  S>outh  America,  is  being  built  a  giant  water-power  plant 
which  must  greatly  afTect  for  good  not  only  its  immediate  envi- 
ronment, the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  the  whole  nation  and  all 
the  nations  in  Pan  America.  The  colossal  size  of  the  water  power 
there  would  cause  appreciable  effects  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  located  almost  exactly  at  the  point  where  its  commercial  influence 
may  be  exerted  most  easily  and  effectively  upon  world  commerce. 

The  achievement  nearing  completion  is  the  danmaing  of  the  mighty 
Mississippi  River,  harnessing  it  to  turbine  wheels  and  electric  gen- 
erators, and  distributing  its  tremendous  power  over  100  miles  and 
more  of  the  most  efficient  portion  of  the  United  States  on  a  direct 
traffic  line  to  the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  not  only  an 
unparalleled  engineering  achievement,  but  also  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  economic  force  flung  into  the  world  by  the  hand  of  man, 
excepting  only  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  basis  of  the  water-power  development  at  Keokuk,  in  the 
southeastern  corner  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  is  a  great  dam  extending 
for  nine-tenths  of  a  mile  from  the  Illinois  bluff  to  its  junction  with 
the  titanic  power  house  near  the  Iowa  shore.  This  dam  is  a  com- 
posite structure  of  119  arched  spans,  all  alike,  with  piers  6  feet  thick 
30  feet  apart,  and  spillways  in  the  spans  over  which  the  water  will 
flow.  This  dam  is  a  monolith  of  massive  concrete  set  down  several 
feet  into  the  hard  rock  bottom  of  the  Mississippi,  but  impounding  the 
water  by  its  immense  weight.  The  structure,  with  the  exterior 
appearance  of  a  bridge,  is  53  feet  high,  42  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  29  feet  wide  on  top;  the  spillways  between  the  piers  are  32 
feet  high,  fill  the  width  of  the  dam  at  the  bottom,  have  vertical 
upstream  faces,  and  their  downstream  face  is  an  ogee  curve  which 

»  By  G.  Walter  Barr. 
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delivers  the  water  at  the  bottom  horizontally  to  the  river  current. 
On  top  of  each  spillway  will  be  a  steel  gate  11  feet  high.  By  varying 
the  number  of  these  gates,  which  are  open  and  closed,  the  amount 
of  water  flo^\dng  over  the  dam  will  be  regulated  \v4th  the  result  that 
at  varying  stages  of  the  river  the  pool  above  the  dam  will  have  always 
an  unvarying  depth  and  its  surface  will  always  remain  at  the  same 
place. 

At  its  western  end  this  largest  of  power  dams  joins  the  power 
house  which  stretches  almost  at  right  angles  down  the  river  for 
almost  a  third  of  a  mile — accurately,  1,718  feet — with  a  width  of 
about  133  feet  and  a  height  of  over  177  feet.  The  water  from  the 
immense  forebay  between  the  power  house  and  the  Iowa  shore  passes 


THE   MIGHTY  MISSISSIPPI  MAKING   ITS   FINAL  STAND   AGAINST   MECHANICAL 

FORCES  OF  MAN. 

Building  the  last  part  of  the  colTcrdani  ahead  of  the  great  Keokuk  Dam. 

through  30  arched  portals  behind  which  are  buttresses  carrying  on 
their  outer  ends  the  steel  rods  acting  as  strainers.  Behind  each 
arched  portal  are  the  four  intakes  to  each  turbine  water  wheel,  each 
intake  being  22  feet  high  and  wide  enough  to  permit  the  entrance  of 
a  carriage.  The  four  intakes  to  each  turbine  carry  the  water  into 
the  turbine  chamber,  a  vast,  circular  rotunda  in  the  mass  of  concrete 
which  is  the  basement  of  the  power  house.  This  power  house  base- 
ment is  set  about  25  feet  down  into  the  rock  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  along  its  eastern  side  runs  the  tail  race  of  equal  depth  and  much 
greater  length.  The  turbine  chamber  is  39  feet  in  diameter  and  with 
its  intakes  is  a  triumph  of  hydraulic  engineering,  a  demonstration  of 
a  new  idea  which  greatly  advances  engineering  science.     Its  shape 
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THE  PARTIALLY  COMPLETED  LOCK  AT  KEOKUK,  IOWA,  LOOKING  UPSTREAM. 

The  lower  gates,  controlling  a  lift  of  40  feet. will  be  hinged  where  the  steel  work  is  seen  ¡n  the  left 
foreground,  and  will  swing  back  in  curvea  recesses  in  the  walls.  This  lock  has  the  same  width  as 
those  at  Panama,  but  a  higher  lift  than  any  on  the  láthmus. 


TURBINE  PIT  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  WATER  POWER  AT  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 

The  turbiqes  of  the  great  Mississippi  River  watei  power  are  30  in  number.  Each  is  inca.sed  in  a 
concrete  chamber,  circular  in  form,  and  so  shaped  that  the  water  strikes  every  point  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel  with  equal  force.  The  turbine  will  be  placed  in  the  lighted  circle  where 
are  the  stairs;  the  water,  after  passing  through  the  wheel,  will  rush  downward  through  a  tunnel  18 
feet  in  diameter  into  the  circle  covered  with  lumber.  These  turbines  are  of  new  design  and  of 
record-breaking  eificiency. 
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and  the  slope  of  its  floors  is  such  that  the  water  strikes  every  point 
on  the  circumference  of  the  turbine  with  equal  force,  thus  adding 
much  to  the  ratio  of  the  water's  energy  transferred  to  the  shaft  of 
the  wheel. 

The  water  wheel  itself  is  another  example  of  overcoming  the 
impossible,  for  experts  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  build  a  turbine 
which  would  meet  the  unusual  conditions  there.  But  Chief  Engineer 
Cooper  called  a  council  of  war  and  a  little  later  rose  from  the  head 
of  that  table  with  a  new  design  of  turbine  which  tests  show  has  86 
per  cent  of  efliciency  as  compared  with  the  next  best  result  ever 
attained  of  80  per  cent  and  a  textbook  figure  of  75  per  cent  of  effi- 
ciency as  the  norm  to  be  used  in  engineering  calculations.  The  30 
turbine  wheels  in  the  Keokuk  power  house  are  several  times  as  large 
in  dimensions  as  any  ever  made  before.  Each  is  at  the  lower  end 
of  a  shaft  25  inches  in  diameter,  on  the  upper  end  of  which  is  the 
revolving  part  of  the  electric  generator  standing  on  the  power-house 
floor.  The  revolving  shaft,  with  its  machines  at  each  end,  weighs 
about  552,000  pounds,  and  it  is  supported  on  one  bearing  which  is 
lubricated  by  forcing  oil  between  its  surfaces  at  a  pressure  of  250 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.  From  this  bearing  a  steel  cone  carries 
the  weight  to  a  huge  ring  below,  and  the  total  weight  of  one  turbine 
unit  is  about  882,000  pounds.  The  lower  ring  itself  weighs  about 
111,000  pounds,  and  between  it  and  an  upper  ring  of  similar  size  is  a 
steel  cylinder  embedded  in  the  massive  concrete,  which  is  the  base- 
ment of  the  power  house.  The  30  turbines  develop  over  300,000 
horsepower,  and  this  is  increased  by  two  auxiliary  smaller  wheels, 
which  also  energize  the  exciters  of  the  electric  generators.  This  is 
over  three  times  as  much  power  as  is  developed  in  any  one  other 
water-power  plant  in  the  world.  After  deducting  slight  losses  of 
energy  and  very  large  reserve,  200,000  horsepower  will  be  sold  for 
commercial  use. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  great  power  house  is  a  colossal  lock  with 
the  same  width  as  those  at  Panama  and  with  a  lift  of  40  feet  instead 
of  the  lift  of  28  feet  4  inches  in  any  one  lock  at  the  canal.  Beside 
the  lock  will  be  a  mammoth  dry  dock  for  building  and  repairing 
boats.  There  is  also  a  long  and  high  wall  protecting  the  tracks  of  a 
railroad  alongshore,  which  must  be  elevated  above  the  new  water 
level  above  the  dam,  and  an  ice  fender  like  a  concrete  bridge  over  a 
kilometer  long  is  another  part  of  the  work  there  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  built  to  keep  ice  and  débris  of  all  kinds  out  of  the 
turbines. 

The  construction  work  is  going  on  'v^dth  astonishing  rapidity  and 
the  gigantic  plant  will  be  in  operation  early  in  1913,  although  only 
half  of  the  power  house  will  be  entirely  completed  at  that  time. 
Half  the  total  power  will  be  generated  first  to  start  the  income  from 
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SECTION  OF  THE  UPSTREAM  SIDE  OF  THE  DAM  IN  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AT 

KEOKUK,  IOWA. 

The  spillways  in  the  arched  spans  are  here  shown.    The  steel  gates  will  fit  into  the  slots  in  the  pilas- 
ters, in  one  of  which  a  ladder  is  seen. 


SECTION  OF  THE  DOWNSTREAM  SIDE  OF  THE  DAM  AT  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 
The  spillways  not  being  completed  as  yet,  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  are  running  through  the  spans. 
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its  use  commercially  and  the  other  half  of  the  power  house  will  be 
completed  later,  while  the  first  15  turbines  and  generators  are  in  use. 
All  the  rest  of  the  several  immense  structures  will  be  completed 
at  once. 

This  ^eat  work,  suj)erlative,  both  as  an  eng^ineering  achievement 
and  as  a  new  economic  factor  in  the  world,  is  the  product  of  the  mind 
and  energ\'  of  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  who  organized  the  water-power 
company  and  designed  and  built  the  mammoth  hydraidic  plant.  It 
was  a  hurculean  task.  Much  of  the  capital  was  found  in  Canada, 
England,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium,  the  rest  being  furnished  in 
the  United  States.  The  people  of  the  locality  of  this  latest  and 
largest  water-power  development  had  been  working  unsuccessfully 
for  many  years  to  accomplish  the  harnessing  of  the  Mississippi  River 
to  turbines  at  the  foot  of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids,  where  the  river  is 
swiftest  and  strongest  and  the  natural  conditions  most  favorable,  but 
until  they  induced  Mr.  Cooper  to  take  over  the  work  they  failed. 
The  United  States  becomes  the  owner,  gratis,  of  the  lock  and  dry  dock 
upon  their  completion  at  the  cost  of  the  water-power  company, 
and  the  dam  makes  deep-water  navigation  for  over  60  miles  up 
the  great  river.  The  present  canal  and  its  three  locks,  by  which 
boats  slowly  pass  the  rapids  at  considerable  cost  to  the  Government, 
will  be  drowned  deep  and  replaced  by  the  great  lock.  All  told,  the 
United  States  receives  many  millions  of  dollars  benefit  from  the 
improvements  being  made  in  an  important  part  of  the  Mississippi 
entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  proprietary  company,  which  is  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  River  Power  Co. 

The  methods  by  which  this  very  great  work  is  being  done  are 
thoroughly  illustrative  of  Yankee  ingenuity  and  economy,  combined 
with  western  push  and  supercharged  dynamic  energy.  .\11  the  work 
is  done  by  administration  and  none  of  it  by  contract.  The  hydraulic 
part — all  that  mentioned  above — is  done  under  the  direct  charge  of 
Chief  Engineer  Cooper,  who  spends  four-fifths  of  his  time  on  the  work 
in  field  uniform.  The  electrical  machinery  and  the  walls  of  the 
power-house  superstructure,  to  which  it  is  correlated,  are  to  be 
installed  by  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corporation. 

At  this  date  the  status  of  the  w^ork  permits  a  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  methods  of  construction  which  have  been  so  successful 
under  the  chief  engineer  that  the  rapid  progress  of  the  work  is  little 
less  than  a  marvel.  The  work  in  the  river  is  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct divisions,  both  geographically  and  in  organization  and  work. 
The  Illinois  division,  with  its  base  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  builds 
the  dam;  the  Iowa  division  with  its  separate  base  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  builds  the  power  house,  the  lock,  the  dry  dock  and 
other  structures  there.  Each  division  has  its  own  machinery, 
superintendent  and  his  aids,  foremen,  and  laborers,  and  is  complete 
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in  every  detail.  They  merge  only  in  the  brain  of  the  chief  engineer, 
who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  each  division  and  all  its  work.  The 
effect  of  this  dual  organization  is,  that  work  progresses  by  two 
separate,  but  thoroughly  coordinated,  construction  plants  at  the 
same  time.  Lately,  the  two  divisions  made  physical  contact, 
when  the  dam  reached  across  the  river  to  be  attached  to  the  power 
house  basement  wall,  but  the  line  between  them  is  still  a  well-marked 
and  definite  boundary. 

The  largest  possible  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  machinery  actuated 
by  compressed  air  carried  all  over  the  works  in  about  50  miles  of 
iron  pipe.  About  $1,000,000  worth  of  machinery  is  employed  in 
the  work,  all  of  it  carefully  selected  or  designed  to  accomplish  the 
most  in  the  minimum  time  at  the  least  cost.  In  the  35  acres  inclosed 
in  the  Iowa  division  cofferdam,  there  is  on  the  unwatered  river 
bottom  over  15  miles  of  standard  gauge  railroad  track  on  which 
run  16  locomotives  and  142  cars,  besides  5  large  derrick  cars  and  3 
very  large  steam  shovels.  Large  traveling  cranes  span  the  power 
house  site  and  carry  the  concrete  buckets  to  place;  the  dam  is 
built  with  a  cantilever  crane  projecting  about  150  feet  ahead  of 
the  completed  spans  and  over  the  steel  forms  in  which  the  dam  is 
cast  in  concrete. 

The  molds  are  of  steel  where  the  same  thing  is  duplicated  many 
times,  and  of  wood  where  only  a  few  of  the  same  form  are  to  be 
made.  The  119  spans  of  the  dam  are  cast  successively  in  steel 
forms  with  interchangeable  parts  and  by  a  system  of  constantly 
moving  the  rear  form  to  the  front  there  is  always  at  least  one  span 
form  ready  for  the  concrete.  The  latter  is  carried  from  the  Illinois 
shore  to  the  end  of  the  dam  on  trains  running  on  the  three  railroad 
tracks  on  top  of  the  dam  structure.  The  power  house  is  cast  in 
wooden  forms,  many  mulion  feet  of  lumber  being  used  for  this 
purpose,  although  the  finished  work  will  not  contain  a  single  gram 
of  wood. 

The  method  of  paying  the  2,000  men  employed  is  very  ingenious 
and  interesting,  although  it  can  not  be  described  here.  The  cost 
accounting  department  is  a  miracle  of  information,  and  it  is  possible 
to  ascertain  at  any  time  the  exact  cost  of  any  detailed  part  of  the 
work  to  date.  A  result  of  the  wonderful  organization,  the  economical 
methods,  and  the  direct  daily  supervision  of  the  chief  engineer 
is  that  the  colossal  work  is  being  completed  in  record-breaking 
time,  ahead  of  the  schedule  and  under  the  original  estimates. 

Many  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  world  have  visited  the 
Keokuk  water  power  this  year,  and  they  have  found  much  to  interest 
them  by  its  novelty  in  the  higher  fields  of  hydraulic  engineering. 
Aside  from  the  new  design  of  turbine  and  the  entirely  new  turbine 
case,  there  are  several  other  distinct  advances  in  engineering  science 
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and  art  in  the  water-power  development  in  the  Mississippi  River. 
One  is  an  upper  lock  gate  designed  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  which 
opens  by  sinking  beneath  the  water  to  allow  the  boats  to  pass  over  it, 
and  which  can  not  be  disarranged  by  the  most  stupid  laborer  who 
may  operate  it.  There  are  three  of  these  gates,  exactly  alike  and 
interchangeable,  the  lock  gate,  a  guard  gate  above  it,  and  the  gate  to 
the  dry  dock  adjacent  to  the  lock. 

While  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  harnessing  the  Mississippi 
River  to  turbine  wheels  almost  overcomes  one,  especially  when  it  is 
seen  almost  completed,  perhaps  the  greatest  triumph  of  its  engineer 
is  in  so  building  it  as  to  attain  a  marvelous  economy  in  its  operation 
in  all  of  its  several  parts — and  since  it  is  built  to  last  for  centuries, 
this  is  a  very  important  thing  to  consider. 

The  object  of  all  engineering  work  is  the  improvement  of  the 
country  and  the  advancement  of  civilization.  It  is  the  location  of 
the  water-power  development  in  the  Mississippi  River  which  makes 
the  great  engineering  achievement  there  of  superlative  importance. 
The  Mississippi  Valley  is  rich  in  a  great  variety  of  raw  materials.  It 
is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  populous  and  richest  part  of  the  United 
States.  Hitherto  its  agriculture  has  been  dominant,  but  mantfac- 
turing  is  now  yielding  almost  or  quite  as  much  product  as  is  farming 
and  stock  raising.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  writers  on  eco- 
nomics that  the  industrial  development  of  a  nation  always  reaches 
its  highest  fruition  in  the  richest  agricultural  valleys.  Keokuk's 
great  water  power  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  the  corn  and  pork  centers  of  production  of  the  United  States 
are  only  a  few  miles  from  the  site  of  that  greatest  of  power  houses. 
These  factors  must  be  considered  in  any  study  of  the  water  power 
building  there  in  the  Mississippi  River.  The  other  important  factor 
in  its  economics  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  cheap  power  produced 
there. 

After  deducting  for  energy  losses  and  especially  a  large  amount  for 
reserve,  there  will  be  sold  200,000  horsepower  at  a  price  below  that 
at  Niagara  Falls,  and  low  enough  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
cheapest  coal  in  the  world  now  used  to  make  the  cheapest  steam 
power  in  the  country.  This  large  amount  of  power  will  be  used  along 
the  Mississippi  from  Burlington,  Iowa,  40  miles  above  the  dam  to 
St.  Louis,  140  miles  below  the  dam,  and  the  latter  city  has  contracted 
for  60,000  horsepower  for  99  years.  A  movement  is  now  well  under- 
way to  provide  proper  terminal  facilities  by  docks  and  machinery  for 
mov'mg  freight  at  all  important  Mississippi  River  cities,  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  a  new  and  better  type  of  freight  boat  for  trans- 
porting traffic  on  the  river.  With  or  without  these  improvements  ui 
river  navigation,  the  Keokuk  water  power,  with  all  its  tremendous 
magnitude,   and   its  almost   inconceivable  industrial  potentialities, 
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is  on  the  short  line  route  from  the  center  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to 
the  Panama  Canal  and  througn  that  portal  to  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America. 

That  the  connection  between  the  Keokuk  water  power  and  the 
Latin-American  nations  is  appreciated  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
nowhere  in  the  United  States  is  there  expressed  greater  appreciation 
of  and  friendliness  toward  the  nations  to  the  south  than  in  the  ter- 
ritory surrounding  the  big  Keokuk  Dam. 

water-power  development  is  most  interesting, 
arkably  persistent  labor  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
.y  through  several  decades.     In  the  middle  of 
value  of  the  vast  quantity  of  power  going  to 
^nized  and  various  unsuccessful  movements  to 
ed.     Then  10  years  were  spent  in  work  wlrch 
A  corporation  which  really  was  a  trustee  for 
ninary  survej^s,  collected  data,  obta'uied  a  fran- 
ss,  and  searched  for  capital  to  build  the  water- 
t  obtained  its  funds  from  the  municipal  treas- 
f  Hamilton,  III.,  across  the  river.     It  succeeded 
[  in  the  project  Mr.  Hugh  L.  Cooper,  who  organ- 
ized the  present  proprietor  company  only  after  much  labor  and  many 
rebuffs,  and  succeeded  finally  chiefly  because  of  his  record  of  successful 
building  of  water-power  plants  at  Niagara  Falls,  Sao  Paulo,  and  other 
places. 

It  is  intended  to  start  the  turbines  and  generators  in  the  mammoth 
power  house  early  next  summer,  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  pulling  the  lever  to  start  the  turbines,  while  he  stands  sur- 
rounded by  the  governors  of  all  the  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
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THE  Third  International  Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exposi- 
tion, held  in  New  York  from  September  23  to  October  3, 
1912,  has  passed  into  history,  and  for  the  many  thousands 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  great  rubber  industry 
proved  an  epoch-making  event.  Particularly  is  this  true  with  refer- 
ence to  the  greatest  rubber-producing  country  of  the  world,  Brazil, 
for  to  her  initiative  and  enterprise  in  showing  the  world  the  greatest 
exhibition  of  the  raw  product  of  her  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  forests 
that  has  ever  been  collected  for  such  a  purpose  is  largely  due  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

The  exposition  without  Brazil  would  have  been  even  as  Hamlet  with 
the  melancholy  Dane  left  out.  This  is  not  meant  as  a  reflection  on 
the  remarkable  exhibits  of  some  of  the  other  countries,  nor  on  those 
of  the  manufacturers  of  the  hundreds  of  diflFerent  products  of  the 
material,  for  these  were  indeed  wonderful  in  their  diversity  and  com- 
pleteness. But  the  fact  remains  that  the  ^' pièce  de  résistance'*  of 
the  entire  show  was  the  exhibition  of  the  raw  material,  for  what  most 
of  the  interested  thousands  of  visitors  wanted  to  see  was  crude 
rubber,  to  learn  something  of  where  and  how  the  rubber  trees  grow, 
how  the  substance  is  treated  and  handled  from  the  time  the  tree  is 
tapped  for  its  latex  until  it  gets  to  the  factory,  where  it  is  converted 
into  the  tires  of  the  bicycle,  carriage,  and  automobile,  into  hose, 
belting,  mats,  tiles,  raincoats,  boots,  buttons,  and  balls;  into  every- 
thing from  heavy  articles  of  furniture  down  to  pencil-end  erasers 
and  the  thousands  of  articles  in  daily  use  which  are  made  therefrom. 
And  Brazil  showed  them.  Showed  them  tons  of  the  raw  material 
of  every  kind  and  grade,  from  the  thinnest  sheets,  which  looked  like 
gauze,  to  the  great  heaps  of  solid  rubber  balls.  One  pyramid  of 
solid  rubber  from  Para  contained  30  tons,  crowned  by  a  single  sphere 
of  the  material  weighing  1,450  pounds.  Pictures  and  maps  showed 
the  visitor  just  where  and  how  the  latex  is  gathered,  how  it  is  coagu- 
lated by  the  common  process  of  smoking,  how  it  is  collected  by  the 
'* seringueiros, *'  transported  down  the  '^flowing  roads'' — the  rivers — 
of  Brazil,  and  how  it  is  finally  collected  into  the  great  rubber  port  of 
.      950 
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Para,  or  Belcm,  thence  to  go  to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  be  manu- 
factured into  the  countless  articles  absolutely  necessary  to  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  whole  of  civilization. 

While  this  was  termed  the  Third  International  Expositon,  it  is  of 
course  well  known  that  there  have  been  many  other  exhibitions  of 
rubber  and  its  products,  but  these  have  been  merely  parts  of  general 
expositions  and  limited  in  their  scope,  participated  in  by  individual 
concerns,  and  not  world-wide  in  their  competitive  features.  The 
present  series  of  International  Expositions  was  started  by  the  Ceylon 


BRAZIL  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

The  picture  shows  the  artistic  entrance  to  the  Brazil  section,  which  included  exhibits  from  the  States  of 
Amazonas,  Bahia,  Matto  Grosso,  Minas  Geraes,  Para,  Alagoas,  Pernambuco,  and  the  Federal  Territory 
oí  Acre.  It  covered  a  floor  space  of  over  15,000  square  feet  and  was  probably  the  greatest  exhibition  of 
crude  native  rubber  ever  gathered  together  for  such  a  purpose. 

Rubber  Exhibition  of  1906.  While  this  was  confined  to  an  exhibition 
of  the  products  of  southern  Asia,  its  success  stimulated  interest  and 
demonstrated  the  usefulness  of  such  exhibitions  to  such  an  extent 
that  two  years  later  it  was  followed  by  the  ''First  International 
Rubber  and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition/'  which  was  held  in  London, 
and  which  was  world-wide  in  its  scope.  As  convincing  proof  of  the 
success  of  this  venture  the  repetition  of  the  exhibition  on  a  more 
elaborate  scale  in  1911  followed.     This  was  also  held  in  London  at 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION   OF  1912.  953 

the  Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
manufacturing  and  trading  center  of  the  world's  metropolis,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  A.  Blake,  ex-governor  of  Ceylon,  and  the 
management  of  Mr.  A.  Staines  Manders.  A  feature  of  this  exhibition 
was  the  inauguration  of  a  general  rubber  conference,  bringing  into 
closer  relations  the  leading  exploiters  of  the  rubber  industry  from 
différent  sections  of  the  world  and  resulting  in  better  understanding 
and  mutual  cooperation. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  1912  exposition  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  first  rubber  exhibit  of 
which  there  is  any  record,  that  of  Charles  Goodyear,  the  great  pioneer 
in  the  exploitation  of  rubber  products  and  the  inventor  of  the  vul- 
canizing process  which  added  so  greatly  to  their  utility.  In  1844 
Goodyear  had  been  granted  a  patent  on  his  vulcanizing  process,  and 
seven  years  thereafter  he  astounded  the  world  with  the  wonderful 
diversity  of  the  products  he  could  manufacture  from  crude  rubber. 
It  was  in  1851  that  the  first  general  world's  exposition  was  held  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  London,  and  realizing  this  great  opportunity  to  let 
the  world  know  of  his  remarkable  products,  Goodyear  spent  $30,000 
in  the  installation  of  his  '^Goodyear's  Vulcanite  Court,''  which  easily 
became  the  most  popular  feature  of  the  entire  exposition.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  suite  of  covered  rooms,  where  everything  was  made  of 
lubber — the  walls,  the  roof,  the  ornamental  cornices,  the  carpets  on 
the  floors,  and  all  the  furniture.  There  were  chairs,  bureaus,  boxes, 
shawl  cases,  all  made  of  rubber  or  rubber  veneered.  Among  the 
novelties  to  the  public  of  that  day  were  rubber  combs — ^just  then  per- 
fected by  Goodyear — buttons,  and  musical  instruments  of  hard  rub- 
ber, cutlery  with  hard-rubber  handles,  and,  most  startling  of  all, 
rubber  balloons  inflated  with  hydrogen  gas  were  floating  in  the  air,  a 
sight  which  has  now  for  many  years  been  the  necessary  adjunct  to 
every  circus  day  or  festive  occasion  where  childhood  is  to  be  made 
happy.  Thus,  even  61  years  ago  rubber  was  playing  an  important 
rôle  in  the  world's  economy,  and  Goodyear  was  given  the  '*  Grand 
Council  Medal,"  the  greatest  honor  the  exposition  authorities  could 
confer.  Three  years  later,  at  the  '* Exposition  Universelle"  of  Paris, 
Goodyear  again  exhibited,  even  upon  a  more  elaborate  scale,  and  was 
awarded  not  only  the  '*Grand  Medal  of  Honor,"  but  also  the  great- 
est of  French  distinctions,  the  'Tross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,"  was 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  that  time  the  entire  value  of  the  American  rubber 
output  was  less  than  $1,000,000  annually,  while  now  it  is  over 
$220,000,000. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  exposition  of  1912.  It  was  held  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York  City,  an  ideal  structure  for  expo- 
sition purposes.  It  is  located  on  Lexington  Avenue,  between  Forty- 
sixth  and  Forty-seventh  Streets,  covers  a  space  of  ground  200  by 
61759— Bull.  5—12 7 
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BRAZIL  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

The  picture  shows  only  that  portion  of  the  exhibit  which  was  contained  in  the  Grand  Gallery  of 

the  Amazon  Valley. 


BRAZILIAN  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

This  picture  shows  a  part  of  the  magnificent  exhibit  from  the  State  of  Amazonas  and  the  Acre  Terri- 
tory which  won  the  grand  prize,  a  silver  shield  valued  at  $1,000,  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson, 
editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World,  for  the  finest  exhibit  of  crude  rubber.  The  gentleman  seated 
on  the  enormous  ball  of  solid  rubber  which  crowns  the  top  of  the  pyramid  is  Dr.  Manoel  Isóbato, 
commissioner  for  the  State  of  Amazonas,  and  also  for  the  Federal  Territory  of  Acre  and  for  the 
State  of  Matto  Grosso. 


PRIZES  AT  THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

In  the  center  of  the  picture  is  sho\^Ti  the  grand  prize,  a  magnificent  silver  shield,  given  by  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Pearson,  editor  of  the  India  Rubber  World,  valued  at  $1,000,  and  awarded  to  the  Amazonas 
and  Acre  exhibit  for  the  finest  collection  of  crude  native  rubber.  /    V^  ,rx  r^  I  i-> 
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275  feet,  and  is  12  stories  high  above  the  street  level.  The  first  three 
floors  were  used  for  the  exposition,  giving  a  floor  space  of  160,000 
square  feet,  well  lighted  and  admirably  arranged  for  the  comfort  of 
visitors  as  well  as  for  exhibition  of  the  products. 

As  the  visitor  entered  on  the  Lexington  Avenue  side  he  discovered 
that  he  was  walking  on  rubber  flooring,  noiseless  and  resilient  to  the 
tread,  and  that  the  same  material  covered  the  stairs,  aisles,  and 
booths.  The  exposition  was  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Rubber 
manufacture  and  manufacturing  machinery;  (2)  the  aUied  lines,  in- 
cluding reclaimed  rubber,  chemicals,  and  compounding  mixtures,  on 
the  mezzanine  floor;  (3)  crude  rubber,  which  filled  the  third  floor. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  describe  the  many  interesting  exhibits 
of  the  great  rubber  manufacturing  interests  represented,  the  latest 
improved  machinery  seen  in  actual  operation,  and  the  newest  inven- 
tions in  rubber  products  shown  on  the  spacious  first  floor,  but  the 
curtailed  space  of  a  magazine  article  makes  this  impossible. 

One  exhibit,  however,  on  this  floor  which  was  of  absorbing  interest 
to  all  visitors,  whether  personally  interested  in  the  industry  or  not, 
was  the  booth  of  *'The  India  Rubber  World, ^'  the  greatest  industrial 
magazine  not  only  in  this  country  but  probably  in  the  world,  devoted 
solely  to  the  india-rubber  industry.  This  exhibit,  while  confined  to 
a  space  of  20  by  35  feet,  was  unique  and  could  not  have  been  dupli- 
cated anywhere  on  earth  should  it  have  been  destroyed,  for  many  of 
the  interesting  articles  shown  were  the  only  ones  in  existence.  Among 
these  were  relics  of  the  days  of  Goodyear,  some  being  products  of  his 
personal  skill,  others  souvenirs  of  the  triumphs  of  his  later  years. 
They  included  the  book,  made  entirely  of  india  rubber — leaves, 
covers,  and  all — which  Goodyear  labored  on  so  long  and  of  which 
there  is  no  duplicate.  There  were  also  the  two  fine  life-size  portraits, 
one  of  Goodyear  and  one  of  Daniel  Webster,  painted  on  hard  rubber 
panels,  by  Walsh,  a  distinguished  artist  of  those  days.  There  were 
also  specimens  of  hard-rubber  jewelry  made  by  Goodyear  and  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment in  1854,  heretofore  referred  to  in  this  article.  Other  inter- 
esting exhibits  in  this  booth  were  articles  and  curios  gathered  by 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  editor  of  ''The  India  Rubber  World, ^'  during 
his  sojourn  in  the  rubber-growing  countries  of  South  America.  Among 
these  were  unique  designs  made  from  rubber,  such  as  a  miniature 
rubber  tree  with  a  tiny  ''seringueiro''  tapi>îng  it,  snakes,  insects,  etc., 
molded  out  of  balata  or  gutta-percha,  and  many  other  other  articles 
of  interest  to  the  casual  visitor.  The  most  instructive  feature,  how- 
ever, of  this  exhibit  was  the  extensive  herbarium,  showing  the 
various  botanical  specimens  of  rubber,  which  was  arranged  around 
three  sides  of  the  booth.  Large  photographs  of  CastUloa  trees  and 
other  rubber  plants  decorated  the  walls  and  added  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  exhibit. 
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BRAZILIAN  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

The  picture  shows  the  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Bahia.  Several  hundred  kilos  of  superior,  first,  and 
second  qualities  manicoba,  sui>edor  and  first  qualities  of  mangabeira,  and  laree  packages  of  caucho 
rubber:  statistical  tables,  photographs,  diagrams,  a  fine  panoramic  view  of  the  dty  of  Bahia,  and 
books  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  were  among  the  attractive 
exhibit  which  was  in  charge  of  Sr.  J.  Do  Argollo. 


BRAZIL  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

In  this  picture  is  shown  the  exhibit  of  the  State  of  Minas  Oeraes,  Brazil,  which  inciuded  fine  speci- 
mens of  Wild  Manisoba  (Manihot)  rubber  In  the  raw  and  cleaned  market  condition:  planted 
Manisoba  rubber  in  three  grades,  fine,  seconds,  and  scrao;  photographs  taken  on  the  San  Francisco 
River,  in  the  rubber  region  of  tne  highlands  of  Brazil;  photographs  of  rubber  trees,  viz.  Manihot 
glaziovii,  Manihot  heptaphylla.  Manihot  piatthyensis.  Maps  of  the  State,  charts,  and  photographs 
of  Bello  Horisonte,  tne  beautiful  capital  of  the  State,  and  of  other  important  localities  add&  '  '  ' 
attractive  exhibit,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  1.  Santiago  Cardwell  Qulnn.  by  \ 
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Another  popular  feature  which  attracted  the  crowds  of  visitors  was 
a  moving  picture  show  located  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  first 
floor,  partitioned  oiï  into  a  room  capable  of  seating  from  200  to  250 
people.  Here  every  hour  in  the  afternoon  were  given  a  series  of 
most  interesting  lectures,  with  pictures  illustrating  the  gathering  of 
the  latex  in  the  forests  of  Brazil,  its  preparation,  transportation  to 
the  port  whence  the  rubber  is  exported,  etc.  Beautiful  colored  views 
of  tropical  scenes  along  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  gave  the 
audiences  some  ideas  as  to  the  fine  scenery  of  this  little-known  sec- 
tion of  the  world.  One  of  the  lecturers  engaged  for  the  occasion 
was  Mr.  Algot  Lange,  the  explorer  of  the  ui)per  Amazon  country 
whose  account  of  his  adventures  with  some  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Brazil,  including  an  extended  stay  among  the  Mangeromas,  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Lange's  story,  are  still  guilty  of  occasional  canni- 
balism, was  absorbingly  interesting  and  instructive.  The  pictures 
shown  in  connection  with  his  lecture  were  taken  by  Mr.  Lange  him- 
self and  illustrated  the  conditions  under  which  the  rubber  gatherers 
live  as  well  as  photographs  of  some  of  the  Indians  with  whom  he 
sojourned. 

All  manner  of  machines  and  devices  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  products,  as  well  as  paints,  chemicals,  filling  materials,  etc., 
were  to  be  seen.  Some  of  the  machines  were  constantly  kept  in 
operation  and  were  of  great  interest  to  those  connected  with  this 
practical  end  of  the  rubber  industry. 

Leaving  the  sections  of  the  exposition  devoted  to  the  mechanical 
and  technical  details,  of  special  interest  to  those  personally  con- 
nected with  the  manufactures  of  the  rubber  industry,  we  step  from 
the  elevator  on  the  third  floor  and  are  at  once  in  the  midst  of  real 
rubber,  rubber  of  all  kinds,  all  grades,  and  from  many  far  distant 
portions  of  the  earth.  You  walked  on  rubber,  looked  at  pictures  of 
rubber,  saw  rubber  maps  of  the  countries  where  rubber  grows,  saw 
plants  from  whose  latex  rubber  is  made,  talked  rubber,  and  perhaps 
that  night  dreamed  rubber.  Even  his  excellency  Ambassador  da 
Gama  humorously  confessed  at  the  banquet  on  the  night  of  October 
2  that  while  he  came  from  Brazil,  the  home  of  rubber,  he  had  never 
in  all  his  previous  life  seen  so  much  rubber.  But  it  was  just  what 
everyone  wanted  to  see.  Rubber  as  a  manufactured  product  is  ac- 
cepted as  a  common,  everyday  utility,  affording  many  things  which 
add  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure,  but  there  is  nothing  strange  or 
unusual  to  the  average  citizen  in  an  automobile  tire,  a  pair  of  rubber 
boots,  or  a  hard-rubber  comb.  But  a  huge  solid  ball  of  pure  rubber 
weighing  1,450  pounds;  great  black  chunks  of  rubber,  pUed  in  pyra- 
mids almost  as  high  as  the  ceiling;  great  thin  sheets  of  rubber;  and 
liquid  rubber  looking  for  the  world  like  bottles  of  milk;  these  were 
things  out  of  the  ordinary  and  gratified  the  curious  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children  who  thronged  the  third  floor. 
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THE  SMOKELESS  RUBBER  BOOTH. 

It  was  here  that  the  visitor  could  see  the  liquia  rubber,  the  latex  as  it  Is  gathered  from  the  trees, 
coagulated  and  compressed  into  thin  sheets  of  pure  rubber  without  the  usual  smoking  process.  The 
picture  shows  Dr.  Cerqueira  Pinto,  the  inventor  of  the  process,  to  the  left,  where  he  is  preparing  to 
perform  the  experiment  for  the  beneñt  of  visitors. 


BRAZIL  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

The  picture  shows  a  portion  of  Para's  fine  exhibit  wliicli  included  specimens  of  Fine  Island  rubber, 
Fine  High  and  Low  Xingu  (from  the  higher  and  lower  reafthes  of  lho  Xingu  River),  Fine  Itaituba 


(from  the  River  Tapaios),  Caucho  balls  from  the  Tocantins  and  Rio  Fresco  reçions,  and  many 
grades  of  other  fine  rubber.  Inaja  and  Urucuri  palm  nuüs  (smoke  from  which  is  used  in  curing 
'     "         .,     .  .  .     .^- .,  .,        "      •  g  the  latex,  machadinhos 

in  smoking  rubber.    This 
Rubber  Co.  of  New  York. 
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the  fine  rubber)  were  shown,  as  were  also  the  tin  cups  used  in  collecting  the  latex,  machadinhos 
(hatchets),  and  other  rubber-gathering  utensils,  and  natural  woods  used  in  smoking  rubber.  This 
exhibit  was  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  George  E.  Pell,  of  the  Genera  1  Rubber  Co.  of  New  York. 
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Of  course  the  larfrest,  most  imposing,  most  complete  exhibit  was 
that  of  Brazil.  It  covered  somethinor  like  15,000  square  feet,  and  its 
systematic  and  artistic  arrangement  reflected  great  credit  upon  those 
to  whom  its  management  had  been  intrusted.  In  the  center  of  the 
exhibit  was  a  pavilion  of  Portuguese  architecture  surrounded,  by  a 
terrace,  on  the  river  side  of  which  was  a  panorama  over  200  feet  long, 
showing  the  Amazon  from  Para  to  its  termination  in  the  western 
jungle  of  Brazil,  illustrating  the  cultivation  and  handling  of  rubber 
from  forest  to  the  market.  At  the  south  of  the  pavilion  lay  a  colossal 
figure  in  an  easy,  graceful  attitude,  symbolizing  the  wonderful  rubber- 
growing  capacity  of  Brazil.  The  figure  was  a  great,  recumbent  giant, 
35  feet  long  and  in  perfect  proportion.  With  massive  head  supported 
by  his  hand,  he  was  resting  partially  on  his  elbow,  looking  placidly  out 
over  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  stretched  out  before  him,  showing  the 
great  river  and  its  svstem  cf  tributaries  which  flow  through  the 
greatest  rubber  country  of  the  world.  The  whole  figure  was  covered 
with  rubber.  It  was  the  artistic  conception  of  Admiral  Carvalho, 
vice  president  of  the  Federal  Government  commissioners  of  Brazil, 
and  it  was  called  the  ^*  Genius  of  the  Amazon.'' 

Another  unique  conception  was  the  representation  of  the  five  great 
industries  of  Brazil  in  as  many  strikingly  lifelike  wax  figures  grouped 
around  one  of  the  central  pillars  of  the  exhibit.  Each  figure  was 
dressed  in  the  typical  costume  of  his  calling — the  rubber  gatherer, 
the  coffee  grower,  the  gaucho  (or  cowboy),  the  miner,  and  the  farmer, 
all  life  size,  and  posed  so  naturally  as  to  deceive  any  but  the  closest 
inspection. 

The  crude  rubber  exhibits  were  gathered  in  section  representing 
the  various  rubber  producing  States  of  the  country.  The  States  of 
Amazonas,  Alagoas,  Bahia,  Matto  Grosso,  Minas  Geraes,  Para,  Per- 
nambuco, the  Territory  of  Acre,  all  were  splendidly  represented  by 
their  choice  products,  while  fine  pictures  illustrated  forest  and  river 
scenes  connected  with  the  industry  and  gave  interesting  views  of 
some  of  the  great  cities  of  Brazil  and  of  the  tropical  vegetation  of 
the  countries  concerned.  Among  other  pictures  was  one  of  that  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  great  harbors  of  the  world,  the  bay  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  large  enough  to  shelter  the  combined  fleets  of  the  world. 
Numerous  maps  of  the  country  and  charts  illustrative  of  its  wonderful 
growth  commercially  and  otherwise  adorned  the  walls  of  the  several 
sections  and  added  much  to  the  educational  value  of  the  exposition 
as  a  whole. 

Not  content  with  demonstrating  only  one  of  her  products  in  which 
Brazil  dominates  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  enterprising  oflTicials 
in  charge  of  her  interests  added  a  most  popular  and  effective  demon- 
stration of  the  other  great  staple  in  the  production  of  which  their 
country  stands  first  among  the  nations — coffee.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  the  erection  of  a  coflfee  booth  where  thousands  of  cups  of 
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BRAZILIAN  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  THIRD  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  Exposition  was  the  five  lii&^ize  wax  figures  representing  the  five  great 
industries  of  Brazil— coffee,  rubber,  agriculture,  mining,  and  cattle.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  pic- 
ture, Üie  figures  were  dressed  in  the  costumes  typical  of  their  calling  and  were  very  realistic.  Dr. 
Dahne,  Commissioner  General  from  Brazil,  was  said  to  be  responsible  for  this  addition  to  the  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  Exposition. 
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this  delicious  hot  beverage,  roasted  and  prepared  in  true  Brazilian 
style,  was  dispensed  free  to  the  delighted  throngs  which  crowded 
about  it.  A  half  dozen  or  more  young  ladies  acted  as  demonstrators 
and  served  the  coffee  in  demi  tasse  cups  with  brown  sugar,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Dahne,  wife  of  the  general  secretary  of  the  federal 
commission  of  Brazil,  and  never  has  a  New  York  public  been  served 
with  a  more  delicious  drink  in  a  more  charming  manner.  Brazil 
fully  demonstrated  that  not  only  does  she  supply  the  world  with  the 
most  and  finest  rubber,  but  that  she  also  provides  it  with  the  most  and 
the  best  coffee. 

Another  Brazilian  product  which  attracted  much  attention  was 
mate,  the  native  tea,  next  to  coffee  the  most  popular  beverage  in 
South  America.  A  little  education  of  the  North  American  palate  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  this  refreshing,  stimulating,  and  harm- 
less drink  as  popular  in  the  United  States  as  it  is  in  Latin  America. 
In  1910  Brazil  exported  over  6,000  tons  of  this  native  tea,  most  of 
which  went  to  Germany,  Argentina,  and  Chile. 

Another  and  most  elaborate  exhibition,  ranking  in  importance  next 
to  Brazil,  was  that  of  Ceylon,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  Hon. 
F.  Crosbie  Roles,  editor  of  the  *^ Times"  of  Ceylon.  Mr.  Roles  was  no 
stranger  to  the  United  States,  having  been  interested  in  the  Ceylon 
exhibition  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  and  later  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  In  this  instance  Mr.  Roles  succeeded  in  making  the 
Ceylon  pavilion  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  unique  of  the  1912 
exposition.  The  exhibit  was  housed  in  a  Singhalese  pavilion,  a  repro- 
duction of  an  ancient  temple,  and  the  exploitation  of  ^'plantation" 
rubber  was  completely  demonstrated,  pictorially  and  otherwise. 
Large  bottles  of  the  latex  of  the  *' hevea  Brasiliensis,"  gathered  from 
the  trees  in  Ceylon  and  kept  from  coagulating  by  the  addition  of  a 
preservative,  proved  among  the  most  attractive  features  for  the 
curious.  In  the  middle  of  the  pavilion  was  a  display  of  Ceylon  tea, 
while  many  interesting  pictures  illustrating  the  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  rubber  trees,  cultivation  of  tea,  etc.,  together  with  some 
native  rubber  workers  added  to  the  interest  and  educational  value  of 
the  artistic  exhibit. 

The  Malay  rubber  workers  of  the  Straits  Settlements  were  also  well 
represented,  as  was  the  Government  of  Burma,  India.  Even  little 
Hawaii  was  there  in  a  most  attractive  little  booth,  showing  many 
illustrations  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  rubber  and  fine 
specimens  of  the  product  in  bulk  as  it  is  shipped.  An  assortment  of 
other  poducts  showing  the  fertility  of  the  island  added  to  the  interest 
of  its  exhibit. 

As  a  final  feature  on  this  ''crude  rubber ''  floor,  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  booth  of  Dr.  Cerqueira  Pinto,  where  that  gentleman  or 
some  of  his  assistants  gave  most  interesting  demonstrations  of  the 
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BRAZIL  AT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  RUBBER  EXPOSITION. 

The  picture  shows  the  wax  flgureof  a  Gaucho  (cowboy)  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  typifying  the  great  cattle 
industry  of  Brazil.  Beside  the  Gaucho  stands  Dr.  Dahne, Commissioner  General  from  Brazil  to  the 
Third  International  Rubber  Exposition,  who  was  such  a  great  factor  in  making  the  exposition  a 
pronounced  success. 
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process  of  '* curing ''  rubber  without  the  use  of  smoke.  By  means 
of  the  addition  of  a  preservative  discovered  by  Dr.  Pinto,  the  latex 
may  be  gathered  in  large  quantities  and  kept  in  hquid  form  until 
ready  to  be  coagulated  and  pressed  into  large  sheets  of  pure  Para 
rubber  ready  for  shipment.  The  process  was  demonstrated  in  the 
presence  of  the  interested  visitors,  who  saw  the  liquid  latex  poured 
into  a  glass  receptacle,  a  small  quantify  of  the  coagulating  fluid  was 
added,  the  latex  seemed  to  curdle,  these  curds  were  then  poured  on 
a  piece  of  cloth,  which  wa$  folded  over  and  about  them,  tliis  was 
tnen  placed  in  an  ordinary  letterpress,  and  with  a  few  turns  of  the 
screw  the  needed  pressure  was  applied.  A  thin  sheet  of  highly 
elastic  rubber  was  the  result.  Should  the  process  prove  to  be  as 
efficient  as  it  is  claimed  to  be  by  the  inventor,  it  will  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  the  rubber  industry  of  Brazil  and  be  a  great  boon  to 
the  '^  seringueiro. '* 

As  a  culmination  to  the  social  features  incident  to  the  exposition, 
an  elegant  concluding  banquet  was  served  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  the 
evening  of  October  2.  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  the  genial  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  exposition,  presided  as  toastmaster  and  introduced  the 
speakers  in  a  gracefully  humorous  way  that  brought  smiles  and 
applause.  Among  the  speakers  of  the  occasion  were  his  excellency, 
Sr.  Domicio  da  Gama,  the  Brazilian  ambassador  to  the  United  States; 
Mr.  John  Barrett,  director  general  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  the 
Hon.  F.  Crosbie  Roles,  commissioner  from  Ceylon;  Hon.  Edward  G. 
Salmon,  commissioner  for  the  Imperial  Institute  and  editor  of  the 
Rubber  World,  liondon;  A.  Staines  Manders,  organizing  manager 
of  the  exposition;  Mr.  Noel  Trotter,  vice  president  of  the  Rubber 
Growers'  Association  of  T^ondon;  Cyril  E.  S.  Baxendale,  representing 
the  Planters'  Association  of  the  FederatecJ  Malay  States;  Dr.  J. 
Huber,  of  Para;  Sr.  J.  Do  Argollo,  commissioner  from  Bahia. 

At  one  end  of  the  banquet  hall  was  draped  a  huge  American  flag 
and  at  the  other  the  colors  of  Brazil  and  Great  Britain  mingled  in 
graceful  folds.  A  spirit  of  friendship  and  congeniality  pervaded  the 
air  and  it  was  not  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  that  the 
strains  of  '*Auld  Lang  Sync''  signified  that  the  pleasant  and  enjoy- 
able occasion  had  come  to  an  end. 

Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  Mr.  Henry  C.  Pearson,  editor  of 
the  India  Rubber  World,  for  his  whole-hearted  interest  and  enthu- 
siastic work  for  the  success  of  the  exposition.  Mr.  A.  Staines  Man- 
ders, too,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  able  management  of  the  enter- 
prise, while  to  the  federal  commission  from  Brazil  is  due  unbounded 
praise  for  the  efficient  and  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  they  cooper- 
ated with  these  gentlemen  and  for  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  they 
upheld  the  reputation  of  that  greatest  of  all  rubber  countries,  Brazil. 
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THE  history  of  Uruguay  during  the  past  year,  when  com- 
pletely compiled,  will  show  that  its  wheels  of  progress 
have  not  been  clogged,  but  rather  have  rolled  steadily 
forward  toward  that  goal  to  which  her  patriotic  sons  are 
ever  looking,  viz,  a  perfect  democratic  Republic. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  peace  and  prosperity,  her  foreign  relations 
have  been  all  that  could  have  been  desired,  a  large  number  of  new 
laws  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute  books  which  promise  to 
greatly  improve  the  present  condition  of  her  finances  and  her  people, 
as  also  the  development  of  her  natural  resources,  which  are  numerous 
and  rich.  With  a  never-failing  water  power  in  various  sections 
of  the  territory  already  attracting  the  attention  of  financiers  and 
economists,  with  untold  wealth  in  minerals,  including  coal,  petroleum, 
asphalt,  gold,  copper,  iron,  plumbago,  semiprecious  stones,  and 
many  others,  including  beautiful  marbles  and  valuable  building 
stone;  with  her  ever-increasing  artificial  forests,  which  have  begun 
to  be  of  commercial  value;  with  her  28,000,000  sheep,  and  9,000,000 
cattle,  together  with  a  plentiful  number  of  other  kinds  of  live  stock, 
to  graze  on  her  thousands  of  square  miles  of  succulent  pastures; 
with  her  miUions  of  acres  composed  of  deep  rich  soil,  capable  of 
growing  every  plant  suitable  to  a  temperate  and  subtropical  climate, 
and  destined  to  become  the  garden  of  South  America;  and  above 
all,  with  a  people  who  are  honorable,  intelligent,  courteous,  ambi- 
tious, and  endowed  with  keen  commercial  instincts,  Uruguay  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  the  foremost  nations  in  commerce  and  trade 
under  the  guidance  of  her  chosen  Government. 

Although  the  present  Government  has  been  described  as  a  social- 
istic one,  the  unprejudiced  mind  clearly  reaUzes  that  every  effort 
made  has  been  prompted  by  an  honest  desire  on  its  part  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  country,  with  no  personal  advantage  to  its 
members.  Time  will  prove  that  those  directing  the  destinies  of 
this  Republic  have  been  honest,  far-seeing,  and  wise,  and  that  every 
economic  effort  made  by  anyone  which  promised  to  be  a  national 
benefit  has  been  cheerfully  and  loyally  assisted. 

A  brief  review  of  the  more  important  developments,  during  the 
year  under  consideration,  will  show  that  the  opinions  expressed 
have  been  based  on  soUd  facts. 

1  Frederic  W.  Ooding,  United  States  consul,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 
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PUBLIC    IMPROVEMENTS. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  and  improving  the  waterways  of  the 
country,  the  Government  has  secured  competent  engineers  from  the 
United  States  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans. 

A  bridge  to  cost  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  is  to  be  erected 
over  the  Santa  Lucia  River;  one  over  the  Sauce  to  cost  $28,650; 
while  a  number  of  others  are  in  course  of  construction  or  being  planned, 
and  tenders  are  called  for  the  placing  of  10  ferries  over  the  rivers  of 
the  interior. 

The  lighthouse  service  has  been  busy  erecting  lighthouses,  rebuild- 
ing existing  ones,  and  has  placed  a  large  number  of  buoys  to  assist 
navigators  to  enter  the  channel  leading  to  the  port,  and  to  warn  them 
of  the  dangerous  points  along  the  River  Plate;  also  plans  are  out 
for  a  lighthouse  on  the  dreaded  **  Banco  Ingles.'^ 


BRIDGE   OVER  THE   SANTA   LUCIA   RFV^ER   ON   THE  CENTRAL   OF   URUGUAY 

RAILWAY. 

A  new  bridge  over  the  same  river  is  soon  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of  three-fourths  of  a  million  dollars. 
Another  over  the  Sauce  River  is  to  be  started  immediately,  while  plans  for  others  are  being  per- 
fected.   Uruguayan  progress  during  the  past  year  in  public  improvements  has  been  remarkaole. 

Accurate  maps  are  being  prepared  of  the  various  departments, 
those  already  issued  being  equal  to  those  issued  in  any  country. 

A  national  transport  service  is  being  inaugurated,  which  will  con- 
sist of  two  transports,  two  lighters,  and  a  steam  tug,  destined  to 
facilitate  the  operations  of  the  war  department. 

The  beautiful  legislative  palace  is  being  built,  which  will  do  credit 
to  the  Uruguayan  architect  and  to  Uniguayan  mechanics,  while  a 
number  of  other  buildings  have  been  completed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment which  add  beauty  to  the  city  and  show  the  competency  of 
the  people. 

Many  other  public  improvements  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the 
new  port  works  buildings,  the  new  moles  in  the  harbor,  the  mammoth 
oil  deposits,  the  miles  of  macadamized  country  roads,  the  third  strong- 
est searchlight  known,  and  many  others,  but  the  limits  of  this  article 
prevent. 
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PASTORAL   AND   PACKING   HOUSES. 

Frigorifica  Montevideo,  an  American  company,  after  purchasing 
the  Cibil's  salidero,  has  proceeded  to  renovate  and  rebuild  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  thoroughly  modernize  the  institution,  converting  it  into 
a  modern  meat  packing  house,  which  will  be  ready  for  business  early 
in  the  year  1912.  Another  American  company  sent  a  representative 
here  during  the  year  to  select  a  location  for  a  similar  institution,  in 
connection  with  an  extensive  feeding  and  breeding  establishment 
occupying  some  500,000  acres  of  land. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  sheep  dip,  used  to  eradicate  the 
tick,  are  made  here  each  year,  to  protect  wliich  a  law  has  been 


LIGHTHOUSE   AT  PUNTA  CAUUKTAS,  URUGUAY. 

The  lighthouse  service  is  being  rapidly  improved  on  the  Uruguayan  portion  of  the  River  Plate. 
Plans  are  out  for  a  lighthouse  on  the  "  Banco  Ingles,"  and  many  buoys  liave  been  placed  to  assist 
navigation  of  the  channel  leading  to  the  port  of  Montevideo. 

passed  increasing  the  duty  so  as  to  practically  prohibit  its  importa- 
tion, at  the  same  time  allowing  the  primary  materials  to  enter  duty 
free.  As  a  result,  several  factories  for  its  manufacture  have  been 
estabUshed. 

The  new  regulations  for  vetermary  sanitaiy  inspection  have  been 
approved;  they  place  all  cattle  and  slaughter  yards,  markets,  and 
butcher  shops  mider  the  control  of  the  veterinary  service,  and  cover 
the  inspection  of  all  classes  of  animal  foods. 
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During  the  year,  a  series  of  lectures  have  been  delivered  to  the 
farmers  on  contagious  diseases,  explaining  the  best  measures  to  be 
used,  and  also  the  value  of  the  new  police  animal-inspection  act  in 
clearing  the  country  of  dangerous  complaints. 

AGRICUT.TURAL. 

A  recent  regulation  arranges  for  a  competition  of  large  land- 
owners or  tenants  who  have  best  succeeded  in  the  agricultural  colo- 
nization of  their  establishments;  $180,000  is  appropriated  annually 
for  prizes. 


A  MEAT-PACKING   HOUSE  IN  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

A  company  of  United  Stales  meal  pat'kers  roceutly  boiiçht  a  plant  of  this  charaoter  and  have  reno- 
vated and  rebuilt  lhe  institution  tuid  made  of  it  a  modem  meat-packing  establishment.  Another 
company  is  preparing  to  locate  a  similar  institution  in  connection  with  an  extensive  feeding  and 
breeding  establishment  near  Monlevi<leo. 

Agricultural  maciiineiy  and  re})air  })arts,  naphtha  used  for  agri- 
cuhural  puiposes,  seeds,  and  binder  twine  may  now  be  impoiled 
into  Uruguay  duty  free. 

Large  estancias  are  being  divided  into  convenient  farms  to  be 
sold  to  agriculturists,  so  that  soon  tliis  country  will  be  considered 
an  agricultural  rather  than  a  pastoral  one.  Thousands  of  acres  have 
thus  been  sold,  and  foreign  companies  are  purchasing  land  on  which 
to  found  colonies.  The  unoccupied  land  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  will  soon  be  densely  populated,  and  fields  of  corn,  cotton, 
small  grains,  and  orchards  will  be  a  common  sight. 
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The  Government  has  organized  a  bureau  of  agricultural  defense, 
whose  duty  is  to  combat  all  agricultural  and  pastoral  pests,  the 
efforts  to  be  aided  by  the  military^,  if  necessary. 

A  recent  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  one  in  each  department,  six  of  which  have  been 
organized,  and  professors  appointed.  Besides  perfoiming  their 
duties  at  the  stations  the  professors  are  required  to  lecture  in  all 
parts  of  the  department  in  which  the  station  is  located,  on  every 
topic  in  which  the  agriculturist  is  interested.  The  future  effect  of 
these  courses  of  instruction  is  incalculable. 


NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MONTEVIDIO,  URUGUAY. 

The  Oovemment  of  Urugiiay  is  exerting  its  l)est  efforts  to  make  this  institution  one  of  the 
ranking  schools  in  Latin  America.  The  faculty  is  continually  being  increased  by  the  appoint 
ment  of  leading  educators  to  its  ranks  and  the  curriculum  is  enjoying  a  corresponding  broaden- 
ing in  its  scope. 

The  agricultural  college  at  Say  ago  continues  hi  the  good  work  of 
returning  to  the  farms  well  instructed  young  men  trained  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  modem  agricultural  methods;  while  dur- 
ing the  year  the  Government  sent  a  group  of  recent  graduates  on  a 
tour  of  study  in  Europe,  the  United  States,  and  Australia  to  learn 
everything  relating  to  agriculture  and  grazing.  The  results  of  this 
generous  act  of  the  Government  will  be  shown  for  yeai-s  to  come, 
in  the  rapid  development  of  the  interior  of  the  Republic. 
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EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  first  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  visitors 
to  this  country  relates  to  the  magnificent  buildings  forming  the  Uni- 
versity of  Montevideo,  and  the  great  number  of  public  school  build- 
ings in  the  city,  which  include  the  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  chemis- 
try, veterinary  medicine,  dentistry,  arts  and  trades,  classics — to 
which  should  be  added  the  college  for  women  now  being  established — 
and  the  school  of  commerce. 

Every  department  of  knowledge  has  competent  teachers  in  charge, 
while  the  classes  are  full  to  overflowing,  for  the  members  of  the 
Uruguayan  famihes  are  taught  that  an  education  is  the  first  requisite 
of  modem  civilization.  Each  institution  has  a  well-stocked  Ubrary, 
and  a  large  national  library  is  open  to  all.  At  the  Institute  of 
Technology  lectures  are  frequently  deUvered  by  leading  local  men, 
or  by  well-known  leaders  of  thought  from  other  countries.  The 
National  Museum  is  well  supported,  and  has  able  scientists  in  charge, 
the  annals  containing  many  valuable  scientific  papers  and  treatises. 
The  museums  of  art  and  of  history  are  also  of  interest,  especially 
the  latter  as  it  contains  important  historical  relics. 

A  park  for  athletic  sports  has  been  purchased  and  the  necessary 
installations  made;  schools  for  rowing  and  swimming  are  to  be 
established.  To  encourage  athletic  sports  the  Government  com- 
mittee of  physical  education  has  organized  an  annual  international 
football  match  game,  and  instituted  a  grand  prize  of  honor  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction,  consisting  of  12  gold  medals  for  the 
winning  team  and  the  referee. 

The  Government  has  decided  to  make  a  general  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  the  State  school-teachers,  reaching  10  per  cent  in  the  higher 
salaries  and  from  12  to  15  per  cent  in  the  lower,  in  all  $310,200; 
it  has  also  arranged  for  an  institution  for  the  protection  of  children 
to  be  established  at  Toledo.  A  decree  recently  issued  arranges  for 
women  to  receive  instructions  in  telegraphy,  who  are  destined  to  be 
employed  in  Government  offices.  The  class  in  telegraphy,  together 
with  the  organization  of  the  college  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  with  several  other  proposals  go  to  show  the  earnest  efforts 
that  are  being  made  by  the  Government  for  the  advancement  of 
women  in  Uruguay.  Encouragement  is  also  given  in  a  material 
manner,  as  officials  have  been  instructed  to  employ  women  when 
possible,  while  one  has  been  attached  to  one  of  the  Uruguayan 
legations. 

RAILWAYS. 

The  present  is  the  epoch  of  rauway  development  in  Uruguay,  each 
year  adding  to  the  existing  extent  of  mileage.  For  the  first  time  in 
its  history  the  combined  earnings  of  the  Central  Uruguay  Railway  for 
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BUILDING  OF  THE  VRVGVAYAN  LEAGUE  AGAINST  TUBERCULOSIS. 

This  handsome  building,  located  in  Montevideo,  is  the  home  of  the  league  organized  to  fight  the  rav- 
ages of  tuberculosis.  Now  hospitals  arc  constantly  being  eroctod  and  the  condition  of  unfortunates 
is  being  ameliorated  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  Modern  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
nwd^k'  are  provided  on  every  hand.  A  recently  organized  home  for  syphilitics  is  the  first  institution 
of  this  kind  in  the  world. 
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the  past  year  exceeded  $1,000,000.  The  extensions  to  the  northeast 
have  been  completed  to  the  city  of  Melo,  not  far  from  the  border  of 
Brazil.  The  Eastern  Railway  has  opened  the  line  to  Maldonado, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  its  business.  Work  has  been  begun 
on  the  Midland  Railway,  between  Tres  Arboles  and  Piedra  Sola,  and 
applications  for  concessions  have  been  made  for  railways  between 
Melo  and  Acegua  and  from  Salto  to  Rivera. 

A  series  of  railways  are  being  projected  by  the  Government  to  link 
up  the  existing  roads  and  to  supply  localities  not  now  with  means 
for  transportation.  The  two  first  railways  will  extend  through  the 
Departments  of  Colonia,  Soriano,  Durazno,  Rocha,  and  Maldonado, 


LAW  COLLKGE,  MONTEVIDKO,  rUTGUAY. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  many  aKreeablc  impressions  made  on  the  visitor  to  Montevideo  is  that  of  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  buiiaings  of  the  University  of  Montevideo.  Education  is  liiglily  prized  by 
the  Uruguayans  and  every  department  of  the  colleges  and  public  schools  has  its  own  competent 
corps  of  teachers.  There  are  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  chemistry,  dentistry,  arli»  and  trades, 
classics,  veterinary  science,  and  a  college  for  women  is  now  being  cstablisheJ. 

with  a  narrow-gauge  railway  between  Carmelo  and  Palmira  and 
Dolores  and  La  Laguna.  A  European  syndicate  has  offered  to 
cooperate  with  the  Government  in  the  construction  of  these  railways 
with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000. 

The  Pan-American  Transcontinental  Railway  of  Uruguay,  an 
American  company,  has  practically  completed  the  line  from  Durazno 
to  Trinidad  and  intends  to  proceed  to  finish  the  remaining  portions 
with  the  port  of  Colonia.  When  in  operation  this  line  will  bisect  the 
Republic  from  north  to  south.  Everything  used  in  its  construction 
comes  from  the  United  States. 

The  plans  of  the  Trans-Uruguay  Railway,  another  American  con- 
cern, have  been  studied  by  the  Government  for  some  months  and  are 
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now  ready  for  final  action  by  assembly.  This  road,  which  extends 
from  the  east  coast  of  Uruguay  to  the  northwest  comer,  with  several 
subsidiary  lines,  and  also  a  port  at  Atlántica  capable  of  sheltering 
the  largest  ocean  vessels,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
propositions  ever  submitted  in  this  country;  and  with  the  very 
liberal  guaranties  given,  together  with  the  fact  that  its  construction 
is  largely  the  President's  own  plan  and  wish,  its  success  is  certain. 

Each  year  the  tram  service  is  extended,  a  number  of  miles  being 
added  to  its  extent,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  city  of  its  size  is  accommodated  in  an  equal  manner.  One 
company  has  built  a  beautiful  park  and  hotel  as  an  attraction,  the 
other  has  enlarged  its  hotel,  while  both  have  developed  the  conven- 
iences for  bathing.  The  city  of  Paysandu  has  organized  a  company 
to  build  a  tram  service  for  that  growing  place,  which  shows  the 
progressive  spirit  of  its  inhabitants. 

PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE. 

So  much  is  being  done  each  year  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  imfortunate  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  it.  New  hos- 
pitals are  being  erected,  new  homes  for  the  consumptives,  personal 
assistance  to  the  needy,  industrial  schools  for  the  poor,  night  schools 
for  the  laborers.  An  act  has  just  passed  creating  18  departmental 
lyceums  of  secondary  education;  the  new  immigration  law  provides 
for  advancing  the  passage  money  to  immigrants,  the  construction  of 
an  immigrants'  hotel,  and  the  sending  of  immigrants  to  the  interior. 
A  resolution  has  been  passed  providing  for  the  recognition  of  the 
property  rights  of  illegitimate  children,  enabling  them  to  inherit 
property,  while  another  decree  arranges  for  separate  apartments  in 
all  prisons  for  juveniles.  To  combat  the  evils  of  alcoholism,  the  Pres- 
ident proposes  to  increase  the  import  duties  on  drinks  and  to  put  fur- 
ther burdens  on  the  retail  liquor  dealer.  Land  has  been  purchased 
in  the  Department  of  San  Jose  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of 
the  insane,  and  a  home  for  syphüitics  has  been  organized — the  first  in 
any  country.  The  list  might  be  indefinitely  continued,  but  enough 
has  been  given  to  show  that  the  people  of  Uruguay  realize  their 
duty  to  the  afflicted  and  nobly  perform  it,  each  year  developing 
some  new  plan  whereby  the  lives  of  the  less  fortunate  are  made  more 
comfortable  and  pleasant.  Beggars  are  rarely  to  be  seen,  none  need 
go  hungry  or  naked,  and  every  grade  of  education  awaits  all  who 
care  to  accept  its  benefits. 
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EXPLORING  EXPEDITION 
FOR  THE  AMAZON  VALLEY 


THE  University  Museum  of  Philadelphia,   a  branch  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  preparing  to  send  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Amazon  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information  relative  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  and  to 
explore   the  forests  where  these  primitive  peoples  still  roam  un- 
touched by  civilization. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  is  in  this  steam  vacht  that  the  University  Museum  of  Philadelphia  is  to  send  out  its  expedition  to 
the  Amazon  Valley  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  aboriginal  tri  bes  of  Brazil.  The  yacht,  which 
is  132  feet  in  leneth,  draws  only  ^  feet  of  water  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  navigation  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  It  is  to  be  provided  and  equipped  with  all  the  conveniences  and 
apparatus  which  can  contribute  to  either  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  members  of  the  expedition 
or  to  the  prosecution  of  the  scientific  inquiries  for  which  it  was  organized. 

The  expedition  will  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  that  has  ever 
left  the  United  States  for  scientific  purposes.  A  steam  yacht  has 
been  provided  and  equipped  with  all  the  apparatus  which  can  con- 
tribute either  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  members  of  the 
expedition  or  to  the  prosecution  of  the  scientific  inquiries  for  which 
the  expedition  was  organized.     This  steamer  is  132  feet  in  length 
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and,  drawing  only  6J  feet  of  water,  is  designed  to  navigate  even 
the  smaller  tributaries  of  the  great  main  stream  of  the  Amazon  for 
many  thousands  of  miles. 

A  definite  plan  of  campaign  has  been  mapped  out  for  the  expedition 
and  the  itinerary  of  the  steamer  has  been  determined  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Leaving  Philadelphia  in  January,  the  steamer  will  proceed 
to  Para  and  there  make  final  arrangements  for  an  extended  cruise 


INDIANS  OF  THE  AMAZON  BASIN. 

Efforts  to  reach  the  isolated  tribes  that  inhabit  the  unexplored  regions 
between  the  Rio  Madeira,  lhe  Tapajós,  and  the  Purus  are  to  be  made 
by  the  members  of  the  University  Museum's  expedition.  The  picture 
shows  two  Indians  of  this  region. 

on  the  great  river  system.  It  is  proposed,  first,  to  explore  the 
tributaries  which  now  from  the  north  and  which  have  their  sources 
in  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Brazil  and  the  Guianas.  In 
these  almost  unknown  regions  live  representatives  of  the  great 
Carib  stock,  of  whom  practically  nothing  is  known,  as  well  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  equally  important  Arawak  stock.  The  next  region 
to  be  explored  is  that  which  is  drained  by  the  Rio  Negro  with  its 
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affluents,  the  Rio  Branco  and  the  Uaupes.  Finally,  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  reach  the  isolated  tribes  that  inhabit  the  vast  unexplored 
forests  between  the  Rio  Madeira,  the  Rio  Tapajós  and  the  Rio  Purus. 
In  each  case  the  steamer  will  proceed  as  far  as  possible  up  the  affluents 
and  canoes  will  be  used  to  reach  the  less  accessible  headwaters. 
Since  the  tribes,  as  a  rule,  live  some  distance  from  the  rivers,  it  vnH 
be  necessary  for  the  members  of  the  expedition  to  penetrate  into 
the  forests  and  to  remain  in  the  native  villages  long  enough  to  make 


Photo  by  Dr.  Theodor  Ko«-h-(irUnberK. 

A  "MALOKA"  INDIAN  FAMILY  HOUSE  ON  THE  RIVER  CAL\RY-UPES. 

These  dwellings  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  are  made  larpie  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  members  of 
a  tribe,  frequently  numbering  100  people.  They  are  built  near  the  source  of  a  tributary  to  some 
fairly  large  river.  The  leaves  of  the  Pupunka  palm  furnish  material  for  the  roofs,  which  slope 
almost  to  the  earth.  It  was  in  a  communal  dwelling  of  this  character  that  Mr.  Algot  Lange,  who 
is  to  be  the  leader  of  the  expedition  of  the  University  Museum  of  Philadelphia,  spent  several  weeks 
with  the  Mangeroma  Indians  during  his  1910  e.xplóration,  described  in  his  recent  book,  "In  the 
Amazon  Jungle." 

the  necessary  observations  and  to  make  collections  to  illustrate  the 
condition  of  the  native  arts.  These  collections  will  then  be  carried 
by  whatever  means  of  conveyance  the  natives  can  provide,  to  the 
steamer,  which  will  thus  become  a  storehouse  of  ethnological  material 
until  such  time  as  the  collections  can  be  conveniently  embarked  at 
Manaos  for  shipment  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  studies 
which  will  form  the  special  care  of  the  expedition  are  those  which 
usually  come  under  the  head  of  ethnology;  that  is  to  say,  the  native 
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Photo  by  Dr.  Thetnlor  KiK-h  (Jr  nl)OrK- 

TUYUKA  INDIAN  IN  DANCING  COSTUME. 

According  to  Dr.  Koch-OrUabcre,  feasts  with  dancing  con- 
stitute the  chief  pleasures  of  tne  aboriginal  tribes  of  the 
Brazil itm  Indians.  In  some  instances  these  are  of  a  relig- 
louB  character,  celebrating  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruits,  etc.  Ornaraents  of  rare  feathers  are  worn 
upon  such  occasions  and  are  highly  prized. 


arts  and  industries,  social 
organization  and  religious 
beliefs,  and  linguistic  rela- 
tionships. The  University 
Museum  is  especially  desir- 
ous, by  means  of  the  collec- 
tions which  the  expedition 
is  expected  to  send  back,  to 
prepare  a  unique  exhibition 
to  illustrate  the  life  of  the 
Amazonian  tribes  which 
are  to-day  at  once  the  most 
primitive  and  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  savages. 

The  valley  of  the  Ama- 
zon is  in  fact  one  vast  forest 
where  modern  civilization 
has  never  penetrated  and 
where  the  only  industry 
connected  with  modern  life 
that  has  taken  root  is  the 
extraction  of  rubber  from 
the  native  forests.  Neither 
agriculture  nor  mineral 
wealth  has  attracted  the 
white  man's  enterprise. 
Here,  consequently,  is 
found  the  last  great  unex- 
plored tract  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  here  remain 
the  last  tribes  who  still 
roam  the  forests  as  they 
did  before  Columbus,  and 
pursue  unmolested  the  hab- 
its of  primitive  life.  The 
explorers  of  the  Amazon 
have  heretofore  confined 
themselves  to  the  main 
stream  or  to  one  or  two  of 
its  tributaries.  The  pres- 
ent "expedition  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 
will  aim  to  penetrate  those 
parts  that  have  heretofore 
received  Uttle  or  no  at- 
tention.    A  great  work  of 
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exploration  remains  to  be  done.  The  territory  is  large  and  it 
\\all  require  many  years  and  many  different  expeditions  to  bring 
such  a  vast  territory  under  scientific  investigation. 

It  is  proposed  that 
while  the  exploring  par- 
ties are  engaged  with 
the  natives  in  their  dis- 
tant haunts,  the  party 
in  charge  of  the  steamer 
will  conduct  hydro- 
graphic  surveys  of  the 
rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. In  this  way  a 
great  deal  of  geographi- 
cal information  will  be 
obtained  which  will  be 
useful  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  as  well  as 
from  practical  consid- 
erations. 

The  Government  of 
Brazil,  always  inter- 
ested in  whatever  per- 
tains to  scientific  inves- 
tigation, has  indicated 
its  readiness  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  success 
of  the  expedition  and 
to  make  its  labors  most 
effective.  The  impor- 
tant results  which  may 
be  expected  from  this 

undertaking    will    bring  PhotobyDr.TheodorKoih-Grunberg. 

as  much  credit  to  Brazil 

,       ,,       TT    •  •.  I.  A  YABAHANA  INDLVN  IN  NATIVE  COSTUME. 

as  to  the  University  of  „^  . ,  .        ..       .    ,  w,  .     ,       ^    . .    .. 

,              1        «ii  The  noee  stick  is  usually  made  of  black  paimwooa  and  is  about  30 

Pennsylvania,  and  will  centimeters  long.    The  arm  bands,  which  are  made  of  a  fibrous 

•^                 '       .  inner  bark  of  trees,  are  never  removed.    Dr.  Theodor  Koch-Orün- 

SeCUre  for  both  SCientinc  ^wg  Uved  for  two  years  among  the  Indians  of  the  Rio  Negro  regions, 

.  and  the  world  is  indebted  to  aim  for  much  of  its  knowledge  of  the 

and  practical  results  of  simple  and  almost  idyllic  lives  led  bv  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  this 

,        ^  little-known  section  of  Brazil.    The  tJniversity  Museum's  expedi- 

tne    very  greatest    per-  tlon  is  to  further  supplement  this  knowledge  by  its  ethnological 

,                    ^  researchesin  the  Rio  Negro  regions. 

manent  value. 

The  proposed  leader  of  the  expedition,  ^Ir.  Algot  Lange,  has 
already  done  some  exploring  on  his  own  account  on  the  upper  Amazon 
and,  having  spent  a  year  in  Brazil,  is  already  familiar  with  the  condi- 
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tions  and  with  the  difficulties  which  the  expedition  will  have  to 
overcome. 

Admiral  José  Carlos  Carvalho,  of  the  Brazilian  Xavy,  retired, 
who  is  perhaps  more  familiar  with  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries 
than  any  other  living  man,  has  offered  his  personal  services  to  the 
expedition  and  will  accompany  it  into  the  field.  Mr.  Lange  wall 
leave  Philadelphia  on  December  28  in  company  with  Admiral 
Carvalho  and  will  proceed  to  Rio  Janeiro  and  there  conclude  negotia- 
tions with  the  Brazilian  Government  concerning  the  ultimate  plans 
of  the  expedition.  At  the  conclusion  of  these  negotiations,  it  is 
proposed  that  Mr.  Lange  and  the  admiral  join  the  expedition's  yacht 
at  Para. 
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THE  power  of  commerce  as  a  factor  in  the  peace  and  general 
welfare  of  the  world  was  strikingly  illustrated  at  the  Fifth 
International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which 
held  its  sessions  in  Boston  in  September  last.  This  fact  was 
indicated,  not  alone  by  the  important  subjects  discussed  at  the  con- 
ferences, but  also  by  the  character  and  high  official  position  of  many 
of  the  delegates  and  the  fact  that  almost  every  nation  of  the  world 
was  represented. 


THE  NEW  BUILDING  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

While  a  delegate  to  the  Interaational  Chambers  of  Commerce  convention  at  Boston,  Count  Candido 
Méndez  de  Almeida,  a  Brazilian  cabinet  ollioer  and  noted  Journalist,  delivered  a  lecture  in  this 
building  to  Harvard  students  on  the  laws  of  Brazil.  A  t  the  close  of  the  lecture,  which  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest  and  loudly  applauded  by  the  students,  President  Lowell  presented  the  Count 
with  a  copy  of  "Story's  Commentaries  on  thé  Constitution  of  the  United  States.*' 

Among  the  distinguished  foreign  delegates  was  Count  Candido 
Méndez  de  Almeida,  a  member  of  the  official  family  of  the  President 
of  Brazil.  Occupying  a  cabinet  position  and  having  been  for  years 
a  leading  figure  in  Brazilian  journalism,  the  count  was  frequently 
called  upon  to  address  representative  bodies  other  than  the  chambers 
of  commerce.  At  Harvard  University  he  deUvered  a  lecture  on  the 
laws  of  Brazil,  in  which  he  outlined  the  history  of  the  Brazilian 
Government,  formerly  monarchical,  but  which  now  grants  equal 
61759--Bull.  5—12 ^9  985 
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rights  to  foreigners  and  natives^  and  elects  a  president  everv'  four 
years,  who  can  not  be  reelected.     Among  other  things  he  said: 

The  civil  law  of  Brazil  is  regulated  by  the  old  Portuguese  law  modified  by  a  few 
new  laws  dealing  with  real  estate,  mortgages,  and  marriages.  The  Brazilian  Senate 
is  now  discussing  the  project  for  a  civil  code,  which  deals  especially  with  the  question 
of  the  rights  of  civil  marriage.  There  is  no  divorce  in  Brazil  except  the  provision 
which  allows  a  separation  but  not  an  actual  divorce. 

Continuing,  Dr.  de  Almeida  said  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Republic  provides  for  the  establishment  of  the  substantive  law, 
leaving  to  the  Federated  States  the  regulation  of  it,  with  the  ri^ht  of 
ultimate  action  by  the  Central  Government. 

At  Washington  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Count  Méndez  de  Almeida,  to  which  were 
invited  all  the  Latin  American  and  other  diplomats  resident  in  Wash- 
ington, the  various  Government  and  city  oíílcials,  and  prominent  men 
of  the  capital  city.  Upon  this  occasion  the  count  delivered  a  xevy 
interesting  address,  which  was  in  part  as  follows: 

By  a  happy  coincidence  we  are  here  to-day  congregated  in  a  joyous  meeting  on  one 
of  the  most  important  days  for  the  American  people,  October  12.  It  is  to-day  420 
years  since  Christopher  Columbus  saw  his  intrepid  bravery  crowned  with  success. 
On  that  day  he  gave  to  the  old  world  the  new  continent  to  which  we  all  belong.  Not 
long  ago,  after  my  arrival  in  the  United  States,  I  celebrated  ynih  some  friends  in  New 
York  the  greatest  Brazilian  date,  the  political  emancipation  of  Brazil,  on  September 
7.  Ninety  years  have  passed  since  the  first  emperor  of  Brazil,  the  Great  Pedro  I,  on 
on  the  Ipiranga  borders,  proclaiming  the  "independence  or  death,"  created  for 
America  a  great  country,  autonomous  and  strong.  Some  days  later,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Rubber  Exposition  held  in  New  York,  we  again  celebrated  another  very  grateful 
date  for  our  hearts  and  sufficiently  im])ortant  for  the  story  of  humanity.  I  mean  the 
redemption  of  the  children  of  slaves.  This  act,  as  you  know,  was  the  first  step  for  the 
definite  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which  waa  proclaimed  on  the  13th  of  May,  1880, 
when  the  regent  of  Brazil,  the  Princess  Donna  Isabel,  cognominated  "The  Redemp- 
tress",  sanctioned  the  law  establishing  the  equality  of  the  races. 

The  celebration  of  these  historical  dates  is  always  pleasant,  and  on  that  account  I 
am  very  glad  that  this  meeting  of  American  con  fraternisation  is  held  on  the  anniver- 
&2ury  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It  seems  to  me  that  Columbus's  ghost,  descending 
on  this  wonderful  palace,  invites  us  all  to  promote  effective  and  energetic  interlacing 
of  the  different  American  nations.  It  U,  however,  that  this  meeting  should  be  merely 
platonic  manifestations  of  simple  reciprocity  of  affection.  The  Americans,  es])e- 
cially  those  of  the  South,  need  the  combined  efforts  in  the  way  of  the  economical 
development  of  their  countries,  which  are  rich  and  fertile,  but,  however,  very  little 
developed. 

******* 

We  Americans  of  the  North  and  the  South  must  first  of  all  know  each  other.  We 
must  study  the  languages  spoken  on  our  continent  so  that  we  may  understand  one 
another  without  the  aid  of  interpreters  or  translators. 

We  need  suitable  steamship  facilities  for  rapid  and  frequent  communication  not 
only  between  North  and  South  America,  but  also  between  the  countries  of  South 
America.  We  need  also  an  American  bank,  run  in  the  American  way,  to  facilitate 
exchange  between  the  United  States  and  Latin  American  countries.  All  the  banking 
houses  in  South  America  are  European,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  look  for  their 
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own  interests  by  promoting  the  development  of  the  commercial  expansion  of  their 
own  countries. 

The  products  of  American  factories  have  a  good  reputation. in  South  American  mar- 
kets, but  their  purchase  is  diflScult  and  very  often  impossible  because  of  the  lack  of 
proper  means  for  transportation  and  credits. 

The  Count,  in  addition  to  bis  official  duties,  is  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Jornal  do  Brasil,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  South  America.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Brazilian  commission 
sent  to  the  recent  rubber  exposition  in  New  York.  While  in  this 
country  he  made  a  study  of  various  economic  subjects,  and  his 
opinions  will  doubtless  find  expression  in  the  columns  of  his  paper. 

Count  Méndez  de  Almeida  was  accompanied  to  the  United  States 
by  his  wife  and  his  son,  who  were  also  members  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  party  which  received  many  honors  as  the  tourists  visited 
various  cities  of  the  eastern  States, 
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VI. 

The  Strait  of  Magellan,  Punta  Arenas,  and  the  Tierra  del 

fuegians. 

Two  sunsets  in  one  evening,  a  final  burst  of  glorious  red  and  gold 
as  the  glowing  sun  sank  in  the  Pacific — painting  a  picture  of  dim- 
ming city,  shadowy  mountains,  roseate  clouds  flecking  a  sky  of 
marvelous  coloring — and  Valparaiso  had  become  a  memory  and  a 
dream. 

The  Bluecher^s  next  resting  place,  the  first  stop  on  the  homeward 
journey,  was  to  be  Punta  Arenas — ^' Sandy  Point" — 7,380  miles 
from  a  '* Sandy  Hook"  we  all  knew.  We  were  going  home  and  yet 
for  something  like  1,500  miles  we  were  to  steam  along  the  Chilean 
coast  straight  toward  the  South  Pole.  A  remarkable  land  is  this 
Chile,  stretching  its  3,000  miles  of  length  along  the  Pacific  from 
tropical  Peru  down  to  the  icy  regions  of  the  southernmost  islands  of 
the  Fuegian  Archipelago,  with  an  average  width  of  not  over  100 
miles,  and  a  backbone  composed  of  the  grandest  mountain  range 
in  the  world  extending  practically  the  entire  distance. 

The  genial  warmth,  delicious  fruits  and  fragrant  flowers  of  a 
Santiago  February  were  being  rapidly  left  behind  and  soon  the  colder 
breezes  from  the  storm  swept,  icebound  crags  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
made  themselves  felt.  Perhaps  in  no  one  country  on  earth  are  such 
striking  contrasts  oflFered  as  in  Chile.  From  the  hot  and  arid  nitrate 
ridons  of  its  northern  territory,  bleak  and  barren,  rainless  and 
treeless,  you  pass  southward  into  the  Temperate  Zone,  where  in  the 
valleys  along  the  coast  and  between  the  two  cordilleras  forests  of 
splendid  trees,  semitropical  fruits  and  flowers,  great  vineyards  and 
grassy  plains,  bring  to  mind  the  Elysian  fields  of  the  ancient  poets. 
Continue  still  your  journey  farther  south  and  again  you  come  to  bleak 
and  barren  parts,  but  now  bleak  and  barren  from  the  antarctic  cold, 
shores  that  are  damp  and  drear  with  endless  storms  and  rains,  snows, 
and  mist-laden  winds  that  chill  the  very  heart  and  marrow  of  him 
who,  unaccustomed  to  such  rigors,  ventures  there  during  any  but  the 
summer  months.  Again,  as  you  float  on  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific 
along  the  Chilean  shore,  beneath  you  the  deepest  beds  of  ocean  lie, 

Ï  By  Edward  Albes,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff. 
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while  there  within  your  gaze,  his^h  in  the  eastern  sky,  rise  mountain 
peaks  that  pierce  the  clouds  and  dwarf  all  heights  known  to  the 
Western  World. 

And  what  contrasts  in  its  inhabitants.  From  the  highest  civili- 
zation of  its  charming,  alhiring  capital,  with  its  beautiful  Palacio 
de  Bellas  Artes,  its  sculptured  statues,  its  great  seat  of  learning, 
artistic  parks  and  splendid  residences  it  takes  but  four  days  of 
travel  to  enter  the  land  of  the  fierce,  unconquerable  Fuegians,  tribes 
still  clothed  in  the  skins  of  animals,  nomads  living  in  temporary 
shelters  of  guanaco  skins,  subsisting  on  the  flesh  of  beasts  and  birds 
but  little  wilder  than  themselves,  killed  with  the  most  primitive 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  STRAIT  OF  MAGELLAN. 

The  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan  on  the  Pacific  side  is  marked  by  two  massive  rocks,  called 
Cape  Pillar,  while  on  the  Atlantic  side  are  Cape  V' irgin  and  Cape  Holy  Ghost. 

weapon  of  man's  invention — the  bow  and  arrow.  The  height  of 
civilization,  culture,  and  refinement  at  its  center — the  wildest, 
most  untamable  barbarism  in  its  southermost  confines.  A  bar- 
barism for  which  the  Chileans,  however,  are  not  responsible,  for 
these  are  the  remnants  of  the  aborigines,  whose  ancestors  thrived 
in  thousands  in  these  bleak  regions  when  our  own  forefathers  still 
dwelt  in  the  caves  of  Britain  or  hunted,  skin  clad,  the  aurochs  in 
the  forests  of  ancient  Germany.  Nature  raised  her  barriers  between 
the  Fuegians  and  civilization  and  man  has  not  been  able  to  conquer 
them. 
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Nothing  unusual  occurred  on  our  southward  voyage  until  early  on 
the  morning  of  March  2,  when  we  found  ourselves  passing  Cape 
Pillar,  the  western  tip  of  Desolation  Island,  on  our  starboard  side  as 
we  swung  around  into  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  To  the  writer  this  first 
view  of  this  famous  passage  brought  a  thrill  of  interest,  for  even  his 
maturer  years  have  failed  to  dim  his  first  boyish  admiration  for  the 
daring  and  the  skill  of  the  great  Portuguese-Spanish  explorer  who  first 
discovered  it  for  the  world  and  sailed  his  little  fleet  into  its  unknown, 
tortuous  ways.    And  here  were  the  same  grim  and  barren  rocks  and 


STRAIT  OF  MAGELLAN. 

Between  the  Iwlly  drifting  clouds  the  bright  sun  burst  through  and  turned  the  dull  white  snow 
covering  the  nicest  crags  into  shimmering,  glittering  silver,  while  from  the  mountains  the  opal- 
escent bluish  and  greenish  tints  of  the  glaciers  swept  down  almost  into  tlie  sea.  The  green  of  the 
moss  and  sparse  vegetation,  dark  in  the  shadows  aad  brightened  to  lighter  shades  where  the  sun's 
rays  touched,  the  blackened  rocks  and  dull  gray  cliffs,  with  fleecy  clouds  in  an  azure  sky  above, 
eave  us  a  succession  of  everchanging  pictures  that  no  artist  could  reproduce,  no  poet  adequately 
describe. 

peaks  that  almost  400  years  ago  (1520)  had  greeted  the  eyes  of 
Magellan  as  he  passed  in  triumph  out  from  the  narrow,  dangerous, 
treacherous  channel  into  the  calm  of  the  ocean  which  he  named 
Pacific.  What  irony  of  fate  that  he  who  dared  so  much  successfully 
should  have  lost  his  life  in  that  useless,  foolish  fight  with  the  natives 
of  the  Philippines,  while  his  companions  completed  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe. 

To  this  good  day  the  passage  of  the  Strait  is  fraught  with  danger, 
except  in  the  most  favorable  weather,  and  sailing  vessels  invariably 
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take  the  much  longer  route  around  The  Horn  rather  than  run  the  risk 
of  the  sudden  storms,  treacherous  cross  currents,  and  almost  constant 
fogs  of  this  narrow  channel.  The  Bluecher's  lucky  star  seemed  still 
in  the  ascendant,  for  the  weather  was  exceptionally  fine  and  clear 
and  not  an  unpleasant  incident  marred  the  pleasure  of  our  passage 
through  a  waterway  which  for  scenic  grandeur  is  perhaps  unequaled 
in  the  world. 

By  10  o'clock  the  panorama  started,  for  the  broken  peaks  of  the 
southernmost  Andes  came  into  view.  Between  the  lazily  shifting 
clouds  the  bright  sun  burst  through  and  turned  the  dull  white  snow 
covering  the  highest  crags  into  shimmering,  gUtteiing  silver,  while 
from  the  mountains  the  opalescent  bluish  and  greenish  tints  of  the 


ICEBERG  IN  MAGELLAN  STRAIT. 

The  route  traversed  by  the  trans-Atlantic  liners  includes  the  Strait  of  Magellan  proper,  Smyth  Chan- 
nel, Victoria,  Sarmiento,  Los  Inocentes,  Concepción  channels,  Canal  Ancho,  and  Mossier  Chamiel, 
covering  in  all  365  miles  in  length,  the  width  varying  from  2  to  25  miles,  and  being  one  of  the  most 
pictur^que  maritime  routes  in  the  world. 

glaciers  swept  down  almost  into  the  sea.  The  green  of  the  moss 
and  sparse  vegetation,  dark  in  the  shadows  and  brightened  to  lighter 
shades  where  the  sun's  rays  touched,  the  blackened  rocks  and  dull 
gray  cliffs,  with  fleecy  clouds  in  an  azure  sky  above  gave  us  a  succes- 
sion of  ever  changing  pictures  that  no  artist  could  reproduce,  no 
poet  adequately  describe. 

Here,  too,  we  saw  the  aquatic  life  of  the  cold  regions.  Sea  birds 
abounded,  gulls  innumerable  sailed  in  graceful  circles  about  this 
great  intruder  of  their  quiet  realm,  while  an  occasional  albatross  with 
its  magnificent  sweep  of  wing  could  be  seen  among  them.  Here  and 
there  small  islands  were  passed,  almost  covered  with  penguins.  On 
one  little  island  we  saw  two  large  sea  lions  who  reared  their  heads 
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high  in  curious  inquiry,  the  penguins  waddling  about  them  in  evident 
excitement.  *^ There  she  blows!''  some  watchful  tourist  would  call 
out,  and  a  rush  for  that  side  of  the  steamer  would  ensue  and  all 
glasses  be  turned  to  catch  sight  of  a  whale  disporting  his  huge  length 
not  far  away.  Quite  a  number  of  these  leviathans  of  the  sea  were 
seen,  invariably  just  as  they  sounded,  their  huge  tails  coming  high 
out  of  the  water  as  they  took  their  headlong  dive  into  the  lower 
depths.  Seals  were  quite  plentiful  and  whole  schools  of  large  fish, 
very  much  like  porpoises,  sported  close  to  the  vessel.  They  had 
white  bodies  with  black  heads  and  tails  and  frequently  leaped  in 
pairs  from  the  crest  of  one  wave  into  another,  their  glistening  silvei  y 


PENGUINS  ON  SANTA  MARTA  ISLAND. 

Santa  Maria,  a  small  island  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  a  short  distance  Trom  Punta  Arenas,  is  one  of 
the  islands  on  which  is  found  the  penguin,  a  bird  peculiar  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  and  the  Antarctic  regions.  Antarctic  explorers  have  frequently  subsisted  on  the 
flesh  of  these  birds  for  months,  when  their  supply  of  food  had  been  exhausted. 

sides  being  visible  in  the  translucent  green  of  the  w^ater  sometimes 
for  30  or  40  feet  as  they  darted  through  it  wdth  arrow-like  swiftness. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  Capt.  Witt  turned  the  prow  of  the  Bluecher 
southward  into  the  most  picturesque  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the 
strait,  Magdalen  Channel.  The  detour  added  68  miles  to  our  journey, 
but  when  we  came  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  channel,  where 
it  makes  a  sudden  westward  turn  into  Cockburn  Channel,  and  floated 
into  a  beautiful  landlocked  bay  surrounded  by  glittering  white  moun- 
tains we  wanted  to  give  the  genial  captain  a  rising  vote  of  thanks.  In 
the  southeast  corner  of  this  bay,  standing  like  a  white-draped  sentinel 
guarding  tins  kingdom  of  ice,  we  saw  Sarmiento,  mountain  king  of  the 
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southernmost  Andes,  raising  his  icy  pinnacled  peak  7,330  feet  iij)  into 
its  veil  of  misty  clouds.  No  one  has  been  known  to  scale  it,  and  per- 
haps no  one  ever  will.  We  remained  here  for  over  a  half  hour,  motion- 
less, even  as  a  *^  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean,"  paying  tribute 
to  the  beauteous  scene.  From  Sarmiento's  rugged  sides  two  great 
glaciers,  the  deep  blue  of  the  ice  shimmering  through  the  thinning 
crusts  of  snow,  came  down  even  to  the  water's  edge,  while  from  the 
lesser  surrounding  peaks  several  more  of  less  extent  could  be  seen 
descending.  Quite  a  number  of  our  party  had  taken  trips  to  the 
''land  of  the  midnight  sun"  and  had  gazed  on  the  famed  fjords  of 
Norway,  while  several  had  also  seen  those  of  Alaska,  but  one  and  all 
agreed  that  never  had  they  seen  glaciers  of  such  size  and  beauty  mid 
surroundings  of  such  scenic  grandeur. 

The  camera  brigade  was  kept  busy  using  up  films  in  reckless  aban- 
don in  attempts  to  get  a  few  lasting  souvenirs  of  the  many  views  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  had  stayed  at  home.  Until,  however,  the  art 
of  photography  is  so  improved  that  it  can  catch  the  glint  of  golden 
sunlight  in  shimmering  snow,  the  varying  browns  and  grays  of  rugged 
cliffs  and  crags,  the  opalescent  hues  of  bluish,  greenish  glaciers,  the 
purple,  rose,  and  filmy  white  of  drifting  clouds,  a  photograph  can  give 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  grandly  colored  beauties  of  Mount  Sarmiento 
and  Magdalen  Channel  in  the  splendor  of  a  declining  sun  on  a  clear 
antarctic  summer  day. 

At  length  the  Bluecher's  engines  again  began  their  ponderous  throbs, 
slowh'  she  swung  around,  and  the  churning  of  her  great  twin  screws 
sounded  a  discordant  note  in  the  intense  quiet  of  this  uninhabited 
corner  of  the  earth,  while  the  deep,  hoarse,  far-reaching,  farewell  blasts 
from  its  huge  whistle  awoke  echoes  which  reverberated  from  crag  to 
crag  and  startled  the  denizens  of  water  and  of  air  for  miles  around. 
Five  hours  later  we  anchored  off  Punta  Arenas,  and  behold,  electric 
lights  twinkled  their  welcome  through  the  darkness,  and  once  again 
were  we  in  touch  with  civilization. 

The  next  morning  we  awoke  to  a  bright,  crisp,  summer  Sunday 
in  the  most  southern  city  of  the  world — 1,000  miles  farther  south  even 
than  Cape  Town,  Africa.  Down  on  Beagle  Channel,  a  still  more 
southern  route  which  the  Bluecher  took  on  her  westward  trip  to  Val- 
paraiso, is  located  the  little  penal  settlement  of  Ushuaia,  on  the  Argen- 
tine side  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  To  this  place  are  sent  the  worst  of 
Argentina's  criminals,  and  a  small  military  guard  for  the  massive 
prison  is  all  that  is  needed,  for  nature's  barriers  would  prevent  any 
escape  except  by  sea.  This  small  village  is  the  only  place  closer  to  the 
South  Pole  than  Punta  Arenas  where  human  beings  permanently 
dwell. 

Punta  Arenas  is  on  the  Patagonian  side  of  the  strait  and  is  situated 
on  Chilean  territory.     A  landing  pier  extends  far  out  into  the  sea. 
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and  a  raw,  cold  wind  was  blowing  from  the  south  as  we  made  our 
way  along  the  wooden  structure.  Overcoats  and  wraps  were  needed 
by  the  tourists,  although  this  was  a  genial  summer's  day  for  the  pop- 
ulation of  Punta  Arenas.  The  streets  of  the  little  city,  which  has 
about  12,000  inhabitants,  were  over  100  feet  wide  and  laid  off  parallel 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  water  front.  Those  in  the  business  section 
and  near  the  center  are  paved  with  cobblestones,  bordered  in  a  few 
instances  by  concrete  sidewalks.  Alder  bushes  and  daisies  grew  in 
the  gardens  of  some  of  the  more  pretentious  homes,  while  in  the  front 
windows  might  be  seen  geraniums  and  other  flowers  in  pots.  The 
Central  Plaza  presented  a  pleasing  sight  with  its  flowering  shrubs 
and  verdant  vegetation.  As  we  walked  up  the  main  street  the 
writer's  attention  was  attracted  to  the  show  window  of  a  confec- 
tioner's shop,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  real  strawberries  offered 
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PUNTA  ARKNAS,  CHILE. 

This  view  shows  Punta  Arenas  as  it  appears  from  the  harbor.  It  has  the  distinction  of  l>einK  the 
most  southern  city  in  the  world,  boasts  of  a  population  of  12.000.  is  well  lighted  by  electricity, 
has  good  waterworks,  a  handsome  cathedral,  an  interesting  mu.seum,  two  theaters,  several  .schooís, 
and  numerous  other  public  buildings.  Its  exports  of  wool  amounted  to  over  16,000.000  pounds  in 
one  season.  Being  the  coaling  station  for  all  steamers  plying  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports, 
the  little  city  enjoys  an  extensive  trade,  and  is  prosperous  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  its 
climate. 

for  sale.  They  were  not  very  large  nor  very  red,  in  fact  they  ap- 
peared a  rather  lame  excuse  for  strawberries  as  we  know  them,  but 
to  find  them  at  all,  home  grown  in  this  icy  region,  was  unexpected. 

Fronting  one  side  of  the  plaza  was  the  Catholic  Cathedral,  and 
while  strolling  toward  it  we  suddenly  heard  the  music  of  a  brass  band. 
Around  a  near  comer  swung  a  company  of  Chilean  soldiers,  about 
160  strong,  with  a  band  at  their  head.  The  Chilean  uniform  is  pat- 
terned after  that  of  the  German  Army,  and  the  soldiers  presented  a 
fine  appearance,  being  strong,  healthy  looking  fellows  and  taller  than 
the  average  Latin-American  soldiers  we  had  seen.  They  marched 
straight  to  the  doors  of  the  cathedral;  the  band  separated  and  took 
up  a  position  on  both  sides  of  the  walk  and  continued  plajdng  the 
march  wliile  the  company,  each  man  removing  his  cap,  entered  two 
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by  two.     The  band  then  followed.     We  thus  saw  that  even  the  mili- 
tary of  Punta  Arenas  does  not  neglect  its  religious  devotions. 

Punta  Arenas  boasts  of  a  rather  unique  museum  in  charge  of  the 
Catholic  order  of  priests  located  there.  Some  of  us  found  our  way 
to  it  and  were  surprised  at  the  collection  of  mounted  birds,  animals, 
fish,  snakes,  etc.,  representing  tht  fauna  of  the  country.  Pottery, 
weapons,  and  utensils  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego  were  also  exhibited.  Several  fine  specimens  of  the 
albatross  were  especially  noteworthy,  as  was  the  skin  of  a  woolly 
horse,  said  to  be  the  only  one  ever  seen  in  the  country.  The  wool 
hung  in  shreds  over  a  foot  long  from  the  skin.     No  admission'^ was 


A  PRIVATE  RESIDENCE  IN  PUNTA  ARENAS,  CHILE. 

While  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  one  story,  many  built  of  corrugated  iron,  there  are  some  that 
are  substantial  and  artistic.  The  one  shown  in  the  picture  would  reflect  credit  upon  some  of  our 
large  cities. 

charged,  but  each  of  us  bought  some  little  souvenir  from  the  attending 
monks  to  show  our  appreciation  of  their  courtesy. 

When  we  first  landed,  the  shops,  except  saloons,  were  closed,  but 
after  the  services  at  the  church  were  over  those  dealing  in  furs,  hides, 
jewelrj^,  and  curios  opened  up  for  business.  Many  of  the  tourists 
invested  in  fine  guanaco  skins,  furs,  Indian  baskets,  ostrich  feathers 
and  eggs,  and  some  in  imitation  chinchilla  furs  (made  of  rabbit  skins), 
as  souvenirs  of  this  outpost  of  civilization.  English  and  American 
gold  was  accepted  by  the  fur  dealers,  but  at  the  other  shops  only 
Chilean  monev  was  taken. 
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Punta  Arenas  dates  its  existence  back  to  1843,  when  Chile  fii-st 
started  a  penal  colony  at  Port  Famine,  not  very  far  from  its  present 
site.  After  a  desperate  revoU  of  the  convicts  the  old  site  of  Port 
Famine  was  abandoned  and  the  colony  started  over  again  on  the 
*' sandy  point*'  or  '^ Punta  sirenas,''  where  it  is  now  situated.  After 
the  organization  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  and  regular 
lines  of  steamers  used  the  port  as  a  coaling  station  the  place  began 
to  grow  and  Chile  found  it  advisable  to  take  away  its  criminal  popula- 
tion. Soon  it  was  found  that  this  section  of  Patagonia  was  adapted 
to  sheep  raising.     It  seems  that  in  countries  where  the  cold  is  severe 


MILITARY  SURVEY  IN  CHILE. 

Tho  military  organization  of  Chilo  is  mixlolod  aftor  that  of  Germany,  and  the  armv  hasboeu  trained 
by  very  ¿fTicient  (Jennan  oílUíers.  Uniforms  and  accouterments  are  exactly  like  the  German, 
and  it  is  said  there  are  no  braver  nor  b<'tter  trained  troops  in  the  world  than  the'  Chilean. 

and  continuous  Dame  Xature  does  her  best  for  the  protection  of 
sheep  by  causing  the  wool  to  gi*ow  longer  and  fleecier  than  in  warmer 
sections.  The  ranches  began  to  multiply  and  even  to  flow  over  into 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  the  fierce  tribes  of  tlu^  aboriginal  Fuegians 
strenuously  resisted  this  invasion  of  their  domain.  The  unequal 
battle  of  bows  and  an'ows  against  bullets  could  have  but  one  result, 
however,  and  the  natives  were  gradually  driven  back  into  the  remote 
and  bleak  mountain  recesses  and  the  sheep  industry  thrived,  while 
the  furs  of  the  guanaco,  the  red  and  silver  foxes,  seals,  and  feathers 
of  the  wild  ostriches  found  ready  sale  in  the  thriving  little  town. 
Now  it  has  become  one  of  the  gi-eat  wool-exporting  ports  of  the 
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world,  shipping  as  much  as  16,000,000  pounds  in  one  year.  Some 
40  years  ago  gold  was  first  discovered  in  free  particles  in  layers  of 
black  sand  on  the  beaches  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  a  wild  rush  ensued, 
causing  something  of  a  boom  in  Punta  Arenas.  The  gold  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  pockets,  however,  and  soon  this  industry 
lagged.  Its  convenience  as  a  coaling  station  for  the  many  steamers 
plying  between  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  South  America,  its  trade 
in  wool,  sheep,  hides,  furs,  Indian  curios,  ostrich  feathers,  etc.,  con- 
tinue to  make  quite  a  prosperous,  even  if  rather  lonesome,  little 
city  of  Pimta  Arenas. 

As  to  the  barbarous  Fuegians.     For  many  years  these  tribes  have 
borne  an  unenviable  reputation  for  ferocity,  cruelty,  and  treachery 


PUNTA  ARENAS  IN  JULY  WEATHER. 

In  the  winter  months  of  Juno,  July,  and  August  Punt^  Arenas  presents  this  snowy  appoaranct\  Febniary 
is  usually  the  pleasantest  month  for  a  visit  to  this  metropolis  of  the  farthest  southern  regions.  In  early 
March  home-grown  strawlx'rries  were  offered  for  sale  in  the  confectioners'  show  windows. 

toward  the  intruding  white  man.  The  stories  of  their  killing  the 
crews  of  shipwrecked  vessels  and  straying  ranchmen  are  gruesome 
and  perhaps  based  on  fact.  They  have  been  accused  even  of  canni- 
balism, but  if  we  are  to  believe  the  entertaining  narratives  of  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong  these  stories  are  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated. 
That  the  Yahgans  and  Onas,  the  two  tribes  whose  remnants  still 
exist  in  the  wild  recesses  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  are  fierce  fighters  and 
have  waged  desperate  battle  against  their  inevitable  extinction  is 
also  doubtless  true.  The  law  of  self-preservation  obtains  in  this  icy 
land  as  well  as  elsewhere.     So  does  the  law  of  the  '^survival  of  the 
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fittest."  And  when  it  comes  to  killing,  the  white  man,  with  his 
death-dealing  repeating  riñe  and  modern  revolver,  is  eminently  the 
fittest. 

Time  was  when  the  Yahgans  and  Onas  roamed  in  thousands  along 
these  bleak  shores  and  paddled  their  beach  canoes  through  stormy 
straits  and  even  out  into  the  wild  seas  in  fearless  freedom  and  unre- 
stricted license.  The  seas  furnished  them  much  of  their  food,  the 
myriads  of  penguins,  antarctic  geese,  gulls,  and  other  sea  birds  gave 
them  eggs  and  meat,  the  guanaco  fed  them  with  its  flesh,  clothed  and 
sheltered  them  with  its  skin,  and  the  Yahgans  called  themselves 
"Yamana'* — man — and  deemed  themselves  the  ''lords  of  creation,'^ 


USHUAIA,  ARGENTINA. 

This  is  the  southernmost  civilized  village  in  the  world,  situated  on  Beagle  Channel,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  is  the  capital  of  this  Argentine  territory.  The  first  Government 
building  was  erected  here  in  1884,  and  the  penal  settlement  was  started  at  that  time.  Several 
hundred  of  the  most  desperate  of  Argentina's  convicted  criminals  arc  kept  here  in  strong  prisons 
and  under  a  comparatively  small  guard.  They  are  occupied  in  working  on  roads,  dressing 
stones  for  new  prison  walls,  and  in  making  prison  clothing.  Escape  from  the  place  is  ronderea 
almost  impossible  by  the  impassible  barrier  of  ice-covered  mountams  toward  the  north  and  the 
Ant4irctic  Ocean  to  the  south,  with  the  icy  channels  separating  the  island  from  neighboring  land. 

for  they  knew  of  no  other  beings  such  as  themselves,  and  they  feared 
nothing,  not  even  the  elements  that  other  primitive  peoples  are  wont  to 
worship.  And  then  came  the  white  man,  to  explore,  to  catch  whales 
and  seals,  to  raise  sheep,  even  to  build  a  town  just  across  the  narrow 
strait,  and  the  days  of  the  Fuegians  were  numbered.  Even  as  the 
thousands  of  Indians  of  North  America  resisted  the  advance  of  the 
superior  race  with  courage  and  with  cruelty,  so  did  the  Fuegians. 
Even  less  than  30  years  ago  the  Yahgans  alone  numbered  over  3,000 
and  now,  according  to  Furlong,  the  tribe  has  dwindled  to  less  than 
200.  Evidently  the  Fuegians  had  no  corner  on  cruelty,  merciless- 
ness,  and  ferocity.     The  white  invaders,  Enghsh,  Germans,  Spaniards 
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SCENE  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  TIERRA  DEL  FUEQO 

A  portion  of  the  island  in  the  southern  and  interior  mountain  regions  abounds  in  thick  forests, 
composeci  mostly  of  stunted,  gnarled,  thickly  branched  beech  trees,  covered  with  moss.  No 
tall  trees  are  found  in  this  region. 
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and  what  not,  were  not  overly  tender  with  the  ''chunkies"  as  they 
called  the  Fuegians.  In  their  war  of  exterramation  against  the  Onas 
the  whites  are  said  to  have  shot  them  on  sight,  abducted  their  women 
when  opportunity  offered,  and  even  poisoned  the  blubber  of  stranded 
whales — one  of  the  chief  sources  of  food  for  the  Indians.  And  so 
notwithstanding  his  courage  and  his  cruelty,  the  bullets,  firewater, 
and  diseases  of  the  white  man,  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  and  being 
driven  from  his  food  supplying  haunts,  have  played  havoc  with  the 
ferocious  Fuegian,  and  his  days  are  few  and  full  of  trouble  and  the 
last  of  him  will  soon  be  crowded  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  leaving 
perhaps  a  heap  of  shells,  a  few  bows  and  arrowheads,  and  a  few  primi- 
tive utensils  as  studies  for  the  archsBologist. 

A  little  after  noon  of  March  2  the  Bluecher  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor  of  Punta  Arenas  and  headed  for  the  narrow  passages  whose 
dangers  are  shunned  by  the  sailing  vessels.  Soon  the  country  grew 
flat  and  rather  uninteresting  on  both  sides.  Occasionally  an  isolated 
sheep  ranch  could  be  seen  through  field  glasses,  but  more  interesting 
to  the  tourists  were  three  wrecks  we  passed.  One  large  hulk  was 
passed  just  after  we  emerged  from  the  Second  Narrows  and  later  two 
more,  one  of  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  wreck  of  a  small  sidewheel 
steamer,  just  after  we  passed  out  from  First  Narrows  and  were 
approaching  the  Atlantic. 

A  little  over  nine  hours  after  we  left  Punta  Arenas  we  saw  the 
friendly  flash  of  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Virgins  and  with  a  long 
sweep  we  rounded  into  the  ocean  and  once  more  our  prow  pointed 
northward  with  but  five  more  weeks  of  the  journey  before  us.  Monte- 
video, the  fair  capital  of  Uruguay,  was  to  be  our  next  port  and  aU 
anticipated  a  pleasant  two  days'  stay. 
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ONE  of  the  strongest  indications  of  the  increase  in  trade  and 
travel  between  North  and  South  America  is  the  expected 
arrival  in  New  York  harbor  of  the  magnificent  new  steam- 
ship VestriSj  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line. 

Three  years  ago  this  enterprising  company  placed  in  service 
between  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires  a  new  vessel  called  the  Vasarij 
which  at  first  seemed  rather  too  large  a  ship  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  trade  that  might  be  reasonably  expected.  This  progres- 
sive move,  however,  proved  a  success,  and  on  many  recent  voyages 
the  Vdsari  has  carried  her  full  complement  of  passengers.  Now 
comes  the  announcement  that  a  stiil  larger  and  finer  vessel  is  to  ply 
between  the  American  countries.  This  is  the  company's  new  ship, 
the  12,000-ton  VestriSy  as  already  mentioned,  which  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  luxurious  steamships  in  the  South  American  service 
from  any  port  in  the  world.  The  Vestris  is  522  feet  long,  with  a 
beam  of  62  feet,  and  has  accommodations  for  280  first,  160  second, 
and  400  tliird  class  passengers.  She  was  launched  in  Belfast  in 
May  last.  The  owners  and  builders  have  spared  no  expense  in 
equipping  this  vessel  with  every  convenience  for  the  comfort,  safety, 
and  amusement  of  passengers.  She  has  twin  screws  and  is  capable 
of  making  15  or  16  knots  per  hour.     Her  cost  is  given  as  $1,500,000. 

Apropos  of  the  construction  of  ships  for  trade  north  and  south  of 
the  Equator  and  for  traffic  east  and  west  across  the  ocean,  there  is  a 
vast  difference.  In  the  latter  service  climatic  conditions  are  more 
or  less  the  same,  but  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  former  route  lies 
north  and  south  as  well  as  directly  across  the  Equator  the  design  of 
the  ship  must  conform  to  various  conditions,  whether  they  be 
extreme  heat  or  the  reverse. 

In  the  Vestris  these  special  features  have  been  worked  out  to  per- 
fection it  is  claimed.  All  staterooms  are  outside,  exceptionally 
large,  and  each  one  is  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  side  light.  The 
vessel  also  has  a  number  of  special  state  cabins  luxuriously 
furnished,  with  private  baths  and  other  comforts  and  conveniences. 
Splendidly  furnished  public  rooms,  such  as  the  music,  drawing, 
smoking,  library,  lounge,  open-air  café,  gymnasium,  nursery,  ete.^ 
add  materially  to  the  general  comfort  of  passengers.  In  the  dining 
hall,  which  extends  the  full  width  of  the  ship,  small  tables  have 
replaced  the  customary  long  ones,  an  innovation  which  tends  to 
group  friends  and  acquaintances  in  a  more  congenial  manner. 

The  Vestris  now  enters  the  field  at  an  opportune  time,  and  her 
first  voyage  southward  is  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  South  American  countries  might  be  said  to  be  at  the 
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THE  NEW  STEAMSHIP  VESTUIS. 

This  fine  12,000-ton  ship  of  the  Lamport  <fc  Holt  Line  was  launched  at  Belfast  last  May,  and  on 
December  28  she  is  to  begin  her  regular  sailings  between  New  York  and  South  American  ports. 
She  is  522  feet  long,  02  foot  t^eam,  cost  $l,wO,000,  and  was  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  transequatorial  service. 
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best  stage  as  regards  the  visitor.  The  Lamport  &  Holt  Co.  is  deeply 
interested  in  developing  a  larger  tourist  trade  to  the  various  South 
American  countries,  and  to  that  end  are  offering  special  inducements 
to  intending  travelers.     The  series  of  tours  to  be  inaugurated  by  the 


THE  SPACIOUS  PROMENADE  DECK. 

When  the  ship  is  in  quiet,  equatorial  waters  this  large  space  is  frequently  turned 
into  a  ballroom  or  serves  as  a  "flelii"  for  the  various  sports  which  are  always  en- 
joyed when  crossing  the  Equator. 

sailing  of  the  Vestris  on  December  28  are  to  be  of  several  grades, 
with  or  without  hotel  and  other  shore  expenses  included;  and  for 
those  who  would  avoid  many  pitfalls  of  the  inexperienced  traveler 


A  SECTION  OF  THE  MAIN  DINING  HALL. 

Note  the  absence  of  the  long  tables.  The  innovation  of  the  small  one  adds  a  sug- 
gestion of  homo  and  permits  travelers  to  arrange  themselves  and  friends  in  a  more 
congenial  manner. 

in  foreign  lands  several  guides  or  directors  of  travel  familiar  wûth  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  countries,  etc.,  accompany  the  ship  and 
conduct  parties  ashore  and  to  the  important  places  of  interest  in 
the  different  Republics. 
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In  order  that  the  traveling  public  may  see  and  inspect  the  complete- 
ness of  the  new  vessel  the  company  has  decided  to  give  one  or  two 
informal  social  functions  on  board  soon  after  her  arrival  in  New  York 
in  November.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  for  persons  contemplating  a 
South  American  voyage  to  see  and  know  beforehand  the  high  class 
of  accommodation  which  has  been  provided.  The  vessel  will  re- 
main out  of  commission  for  several  weeks,  and  when  she  receives  her 
complement  of  officers  and  seamen  and  steams  up  she  will  have 
within  her  hold  the  finest  provisions  and  supplies  of  which  the  markets 
can  boast,  which  will  be  augmented  from  time  to  time  at  the  various 
ports  of  call. 

From  New  York  the  course  will  be  directly  to  Buenos  Aires  by 
way*  of  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos  and  Monte\"ideo. 
Ample  time  will  be  afforded  at  each  port  of  call  for  the  tourists  to  see 


DECK  CAFÉ. 

This  inviting  retreat  is  situated  aft,  from  which  the  voyager  may  sip  his  afternoon 
tea  and  look  over  the  waves  churned  to  snowy  whiteness  by  the  vesstil's  twin 
screws.  Vines  and  flowers  remind  one  of  outdoor  life,  which  is  so  popular  in 
many  parts  of  South  America. 

the  points  of  interest  and  at  the  larger  cities  the  stay  will  be  pro- 
longed. For  instance,  at  Buenos  Aires  the  traveler  will  have  time  to 
make  the  journey  overland  to  Chile  by  way  of  the  famous  Andean 
Tunnel;  to  visit  the  great  wheat  and  cattle  centers  of  Argentina,  as 
well  as  the  coffee  districts  and  other  sights  of  the  Brazilian  Republic. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  has  spent  many  pleasant  days  aboard  the 
Tennyson  and  the  Vasarij  of  the  Lamport  &  Ilolt  service,  and  although 
these  vessels  do  not  compare  with  the  new  Vestris^  he  recalls  most 
courteous  and  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of  officers  and  men  to 
make  the  long  voyage  a  rare  pleasure;  and  the  amusements,  games, 
and  stories  that  helped  to  while  away  the  idle  hours  will  long  be 
remembered.  Such  a  voyage  is  equally  beneficial  for  the  care- 
encumbered  man  of  affairs,  the  seeker  of  business^  or  the  tourist  at 
large  who  would  travel  to  new  fields  and  over  unbeaten  paths. 
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PERU. 

SHORTLY  after  landing  with  his  victorious  army  in  Paracas 
Bay  (since  then  known  as  Independence  Bay)  the  Liberator 
San  Martin  saw  the  incompatibility  of  the  old  insignia  of 
Spain  with  the  independence  of  Peru,  and  thus,  on  October 
21,  1820,  he  issued  in  Pisco  a  decree  providing  that,  pending  the 
establishment  of  the  independent  government,  the  flag  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  one  8  feet  long  by  6  feet  wide,  divided  by  diagonal 
lines  into  four  triangular  fields,  the  upper  and  lower  white,  and  the 
lateral  red;  in  the  center  was  a  coat  of  arms  formed  by  an  oval 
crown  of  laurel  with  a  sun  within,  rising  from  behind  a  rango  of 
mountains  bordered  by  a  calm  sea.  This  was  likewise  the  first  coat 
of  arms  of  Peru. 

The  first  Peruvian  flag  is  the  result  of  a  sublime  conception,  in 
which  were  embodied  the  local  traditions,  an  indomitable  patriotism 
and  a  lofty  political  aspiration.  Red  symbolized  the  blood  of  the 
patriots,  and  white,  right  and  justice.  The  laurel  crown  was  the 
military  representation  of  triumph  and  glory.  The  mountains  sym- 
bolized the  new  Andean  nation,  emerged  from  the  tranquil  waters 
of  the  Pacific,  the  green  of  which  expressed  the  hope  of  the  Peruvians 
striving  for  a  noble  ideal.  The  sun  was  the  sun  of  the  Incas,  awaken- 
ing from  a  sleep  of  three  centuries. 

The  new  banner  was  raised  forthwith;  it  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
uprising.  Peruvians  by  the  thousands  flocked  to  it,  embracing  the 
cause  of  their  independence.  A  whole  regiment  of  royalist  soldiers, 
oppressed  under  a  standard  for  which  they  felt  no  affection,  deserted, 
and  joined  the  liberating  forces.  It  was  the  same  flag  that  San 
Martin  raised  in  Lima  when  he  solemnly  proclaimed  the  independence 
of  Peru  on  July  28,  1821. 

The  arrangement  of  the  original  flag,  however,  proved  to  be  rather 
inconvenient,  especially  on  account  of  the  difficulty  met  in  its  con- 
struction. Consequently,  Marshall  Torre  Tagle,  then  in  charge  of  the 
supreme  government,  decreed,  under  date  of  March  15,  1822,  that  the 
national  flag  should  consist  of  three  horizontal  stripes,  the  central 
white,  and  the  upper  and  lower  red,  with  a  red  sun  on  the  middle 
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stripe.  This  is  the  flag  that  floated  over  the  patriot  army  led  by 
Bolivar  and  Sucre  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Pichincha,  Junin,  and 
Ayacucho,  in  which  the  Spanish  were  severely  defeated. 

This  banner  and  the  coat  of  arms  devised  by  San  Martin  being  only 
of  a  provisional  character,  the  Peruvian  Congress,  on  February  25, 
1825,  passed  a  law  abolishing  both  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following: 

Article  I.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Peruvian  Republic  shall  consist  of  a  shield 
divided  into  three  fields,  to  wit:  One  of  sky  blue  to  the  right,  on  which  shall  be  a 
llama,  looking  toward  the  left;  another  of  white,  to  the  left  with  a  cinchona  tree;  in 
base  a  field  of  red  with  a  cornucopia  from  which  flow  coins  of  gold.  These  emblems 
symbolize  the  riches  of  Peru  in  the  three  natural  kingdoms.  The  shield  shall  bear 
as  crest  a  civic  crown  (laurel  wreath),  and  on  either  side  a  flag  and  a  standard  with 
the  national  colors. 

Art.  2.  This  coat  of  arms  shall  constitute  the  grand  seal  of  the  State,  bearing  in 
its  circumference  this  inscription:  '*  República  Peruana." 

Art.  3.  The  national  standard  and  flag  of  Peru  shall  be  composed  of  three  vertical 
stripes,  the  end  ones  red  and  the  middle  one  white,  on  the  center  of  which  shall  be 
the  coat  of  arms  with  its  crest  and  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  laurel  branch  to  the  left 
and  a  palm  to  the  right,  both  tied  together  at  their  lower  ends. 

It  w^as  the  same  flag  that  subdued  Rodil's  stubbornness;  it  w^as 
the  insignia  of  the  men  of  the  2d  of  May  when  the  Peruvian  patriots 
sank  into  the  ocean  the  flag  of  reconquest  that  was  once  more  unfurled 
in  South  American  waters  (1866).  It  is  to-day  the  emblem  for  which 
the  Peruvians  are  striving  for  progress  under  stable  peace  and  order. 

Without  any  modification  the  flag  and  coat  of  arms  finally  adopted 
continue  to  be  the  official  symbols  of  the  Peruvian  nation. 
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NATIONAL    HOLIDAYS    OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


PERU. 

THE  history  of  Peru  abounds  in  glorious  anniversaries  of  triumphs 
won  in  the  battlefield,  of  civic  events  that  exercised  a  deci- 
sive influence  in  the  trend  of  national  affairs,  of  births  of 
great  patriots  who  gave  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
or  in  the  defense  of  the  country.  All  these  dates  are  celebrated  locally 
with  more  or  less  splendor  and  elaborateness.  But  the  only  day 
officially  recognized,  the  great  national  holiday,  is  the  28th  of  July, 
Independence  Day.  It  is  the  day  when  all  Peruvian  hearts  unit« 
into  one  single  thought  to  recall  with  reverence  and  patriotism  the 
solemn  proclamation  of  independence  in  1821. 

The  tardiness  of  Peru's  emancipation  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  countrj^  was  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  power  in  America,  where 
the  main  military  resources  of  the  home  government  were  concentrated. 
It  was  thus  that,  while  San  Martin  and  O'Higgins  in  the  Argentine 
and  Chile,  Bolivar,  Sucre,  and  Santander  in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador,  were  successfully  driving  out  the  Spaniards,  the  isolated 
attempts  of  the  Peruvian  patriots  met  with  invariable  failure.  The 
odds  were  tremendously  overwhelming,  and  they  lacked  the  means  to 
crown  with  success  their  heroic  efforts.  This  stat«  of  affairs,  however, 
could  not  protract  itself  much  longer.  The  desire  of  the  Peruvians 
for  their  independence  was  too  strong  to  be  overcome;  they  inherited 
that  longing  from  the  Incas,  whose  glorious  attempts  were  their 
source  of  inspiration.  Since  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  revolutionary  doctrines  of  the  North  Americans  and  the 
French  had  taken  root  in  the  minds  of  the  thinking  element  of 
the  country.  And  in  1820,  although  the  revolution  was  latent  and 
its  expansive  force  restrained  by  the  powerful  elements  of  resistance 
at  the  disposal  of  the  viceroy,  the  agitation  that  was  spreading 
under  the  tranquil  surface  of  Peruvian  society  had  reached  its 
most  active  stage.  The  formidable  wind  of  rebellion  that  had  been 
ravaging  in  the  neighboring  colonies  for  the  preceding  10  years  could 
not  have  uprooted  the  secular  institutions  of  the  colonial  period 
without  reaching  Peru  and  without  disseminating  the  generous  seed 
that  germinated  heroism  in  every  heart.  Everything  contributed 
to  foster  the  sentiment  of  freedom  in  all  sections  of  the  land,  a  senti- 
ment which,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  promoted  by  the  progress 
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attained  by  public  education  during  the  last  few  years.  Thus  the 
ground  was  fully  prepared  for  the  uprising  of  the  country,  which  only 
awaited  the  powerful  assistance  of  San  Martin. 

The  Argentine  liberator  having  achieved  the  freedom  of  the  Argen- 
tine and  of  Chile  extended  his  helping  hand  to  Peru,  landing  in 
Paracas  Bay,  or  Bahia  de  la  Independencia,  as  it  is  now  called,  on 
September  8,  1820,  at  the  head  of  2,500  men  and  12  guns,  protected 
by  the  naval  forces  of  Chile,  under  Lord  Cochrane.  That  day  was  the 
dawn  of  Peruvian  independence  and  the  setting  of  Castile's  sun  in 
South  America.  There  followed  several  skirmishes  in  Piece,  Chincha, 
and  Cañete  with  results  adverse  to  the  royalist  forces;  and  while 
Gen.  Arenales,  one  of  San  Martm's  lieutenants,  continued  liis  march 
into  the  interior,  the  latter  reembarked  in  Pisco  and  proceeded  to 
Ancon,  whence  he  was  to  attack  the  capital.  Viceroy  Pezuela, 
alarmed  by  this  movement,  prepared  for  the  defense  of  Lima.  Then 
followed  futile  attempts  to  enter  into  negotiations.  Pezuela  was 
deposed  by  the  Spanish  authorities  and  the  government  was  handed 
over  to  La  Sema,  who,  believing  that  the  royalists  would  be  insufficient 
to  offer  resistance,  withdrew  to  the  Sierra,  abandoning  the  capital, 
which  on  July  6,  1821,  was  occupied  by  Gen.  San  Martin.  Twelve 
days  later,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  city  council,  the  faculty  of 
St.  Mark  University,  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  the  liberator,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  the  flag  of  the  new  nation,  uttered  those  words  that 
sealed  Peru's  political  emancipation: 

'*  Peru  is  from  this  moment  free  and  independent,  by  the  will  of 
the  people  and  by  the  justness  of  its  cause,  which  God  defends." 

San  Martin's  task,  however,  was  not  wholly  completed.  Having 
solicited  the  cooperation  of  Bolivar,  this  great  warrior,  who  had  given 
freedom  to  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador,  crossed  the  Andes 
into  Pasco,  engaged  the  Spaniards  in  the  battle  of  Junin  (Aug.  6, 
1824)  and  proceeded  down  to  Ayacucho,  near  where  the  main  body 
of  the  Spanish  army  w^as  encamped.  And  it  was  there  that  (Dec. 
9,  1824)  the  Peruvian  and  auxiliar}^  forces,  led  by  Bolivar  and 
Sucre,  won  the  decisive  battle  that  made  Pemvian  independence  a 
reality  and  put  an  end  forever  to  European  rule  in  South  America. 
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The  Bomance  of  Panama,  by  Hugh  C.  Weir,  in  the  Bay  View  Maga- 
zine for  October,  is  a  deUghtfully  entertaining^  article  which*  deals 
with  the  romantic  side  of  early  Panaman  history.  Perhaps  the 
pictures  drawn  of  the  Panama  of  400  years  ago  may  be  woven  of  as 


Courtesy  of  the  Bay  View  Magazine. 

BALBOA,  DISCOVERER   OF   THE   PACIFIC. 

"  Balboa  was  but  one  man  in  400  years  of  red-blooded  men,  who  have  dared 
and  won,  or  lost,  on  Panama  soil."  writes  Mr.  Weir  in  "The  Romance 
of  Panama,"  in  the  October  Bay  view  Magazine. 

many  fancies  as  facts,  but  this  makes  them  none  the  less  welcome 
midst  the  plethora  of  figures  and  statistics  being  constantly  pre- 
sented to  the  reading  public  relative  to  the  engineering  features  and 
general  stupendousness  of  the  canal  enterprise  with  which  the  name 
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of  Panama  is  destined  to  be  henceforth  and  forever  associated. 
The  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  the  clang  of  bells,  and  the  grind- 
ing of  the  steam  shovels  bring  the  present  into  such  prominence  that 
the  past  has  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten.  In  all 
this  din  and  clatter  it  is  something  of  a  relief  to  find  a  writer  who 
deems  the  romantic  history  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  worthy  of  a 
moment's  digression  from  the  general  chorus. 

Mr.  Weir  begins  his  article  with  a  somewhat  melodramatic  pre- 
sentation of  the  ending  of  Balboa,  the  discoverer  of  the  Pacific,  who 
suffered  the  fate  of  most  of  the  adventurous  spirits  of  these  centuries, 
who  usually  succeeded  in  getting  themselves  imprisoned,  shot,  or 
hanged  some  hundreds  of  years  before  their  grateful  countries  recog- 
nized their  worth  by  awarding  them  laurels  of  bronze  and  statues  of 
marble.  Pedrarias,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Isthmus,  thinking 
Balboa  was  in  the  way  of  becoming  too  great  to  suit  his  guberna- 
torial taste,  had  him  caught  on  the  very  day  he  was  to  set  sail  for 
the  conquest  of  Peru  and,  after  a  trial  on  the  charge  of  ^'conspiracy 
against  the  Spanish  Crown,"  ordered  his  execution.  To  quote  from 
Mr.  Weir's  article — 

Had  he  outflanked  the  malice  of  his  rival,  his  heel  would  have  been  at  the  throat  of 
the  Incas  a  full  decade  before  Pizarro,  the  rifled  wealth  of  the  Andes  would  have  been 
at  his  feet,  and  two  continents  would  have  groveled  before  his  sword.  He  would 
have  been  master  of  the  Pacific,  even  as  he  had  been  its  discoverer. 

Balboa  was  but  one  man  in  400  years  of  red-blooded  men,  who  have  dared  and  won, 
or  lost,  on  Panama  soil.  Old  Panama  was  the  Gibraltar  of  the  New  World.  The 
wealth  of  two  continents  poured  through  its  gates.  Panama  was  the  natural  transfer 
point  to  the  Atlantic.  It  was  the  jogging  mule  train  across  the  Isthmus,  with  its  gold 
bars  and  ingots,  that  led  to  the  canal  of  to-day.  Before  the  trail  of  the  steam  shovel 
came  the  trail  of  the  sword.  Panama  was  baptized  with  the  blood  of  the  explorer  and 
the  fire  of  the  buccaneer  before  it  reached  the  concrete  of  the  engineer.  Behind  the 
Panama  of  the  canal,  the  Panama  of  Shonts  and  Stevens,  of  Goethals  and  Roosevelt — 
have  you  ever  tried  to  picture  the  Panama  of  Columbus  and  Vasco  da  Gama  and 
Balboa  and  Pizarro?  Ay,  and  the  Panama  of  the  sea  rovers  and  the  sea  spoilers — 
when  the  Isthmus  was  swayed  by  the  Spaniards  and  flayed  by  the  pirates,  Drake  and 
Morgan,  and  their  daredevil  crews? 

What  a  seething  panorama  rolled  before  me,  as  I  took  up  this  trail  of  the  adven- 
turer, the  conquerors,  and  the  conquered  on  Panama  soil.  I  had  followed  the  crafty 
Pizarro  to  the  jungle-buried  stone  lower,  where  lie  made  a  religious  offering  of  his 
victory-beseeching  vows  on  the  day  of  his  departure  for  the  conquest  of  Peru.  I  had 
followed  the  pillaging  Morgan  in  his  climb  to  the  age-wrecked  dungeons  of  Fort  San 
Lorenzo,  which  the  buccaneer  had  won  over  the  bullet-torn  bodies  of  half  his  men. 
I  had  searched  the  serpent-breeding  walls  of  old  Panama,  blackened  by  the  torch  and 
reddened  by  the  sword  of  the  pirate  conquerors — where  the  cowled  priests  of  the  Inqui- 
sition had  swayed  two  continents  by  the  whispered  horrors  of  the  underground  torture 
chambers.  By  the  rim  of  the  Atlantic  I  had  explored  the  site  of  the  abandoned  Porto 
Bello,  rotting  under  the  talons  of  the  jungle,  the  festive  market  center  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  where  the  plunder  of  the  north  and  south  had  flowed  to  the  Spanish 
galleons,  where  had  come  the  hawk-eyed  merchants  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New^ 
the  swashbuckling  cavaliers,  and  groveling  mountebanks,  and  painted  women  of 
fortune,  and  rollicking  sailors,  and  chained  slaves,  and  blanketed  Indians,  each  with 
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IN   ANCIENT   PORTO    BELLO;    ENTRANCE   TO   THE   FORTIFICATIONS. 

(Rumbus,  in  his  search  for  an  open  passai  to  the  Far  East,  on  his  fourth  voyage  to  the  New  World,  arrived  at  the  place 
which  subsequently  was  called  Porto  Beiio  in  1503.  The  picture  shows  the  ruins  of  what  were  once  the  fortifications  of 
this  important  Spanish  port ,  which  was  destroyed  by  Morgan  in  1668,  an  interesting  description  of  which  appears  in  "  The 
Romance  of  Panama."  in  the  October  Bay  View  Matçarine. 


Court*í«y  of  the  Hay  View  Mugraxine. 

RUINS  AT   PORTO   BELLO. 

Almost  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago  I'orto  Bello  was  the  great  market  center  for  Spanish  America,  from  which  were  sent  the 
treasures  gathered  by  the  conquistadors  to  the  royal  coffers  of  Spain.  In  1668  Morgan,  the  English  buccaneer,  with  his 
1,600  pirates,  sacked  and  burned  the  town,  which  was  then  abandoned,  and  the  above  picture  snows  the  ravages  of  time 
on  the  massive  walls  of  the  old  Spanish  customhouse,  left  to  ruin  and  decay.  Mr.  Weir  deals  with  thest»  historical  features 
of  Panama  in  "The  Romance  of  Panama,"  In  the  October  Bay  View  Magazine. 
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a  rôle  in  the  swirl  of  the  wilderness  drama,  the  prologue  to  the  twentieth-century 
romance  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Weir  then  gives  us  the  following  very  interesting  but  rather 
unjust  picture  of  the  San  Bias  Indians: 

Athwart  the  time-mellowed  kaleidoscope  of  Porto  Bello  flashes  along  the  present 
day  menace  of  San  Bias.  Curving  out  into  the  Atlantic  like  a  ragged  turkey's  foot  is 
the  mysterious  land  which  the  veteran  Panaman  nears  with  some  dread.  Behind 
its  frowning  tree  belt  dwell  the  famous  and  infamous  Indians,  who  have  made  the 
name  of  San  Bias  blood-red  in  isthmian  history. 

The  bronzed  wanderer  of  the  Tropics  tells  you  that  the  San  Bias  natives  are  the 
only  unconquered  tribe  of  red  men  in  modem  history.  Never  have  they  bent  the 
knee  of  homage  to  a  foe.  Only  a  dozen  miles  from  civilization,  never  have  they 
acknowledged  the  yoke  of  the  white  man,  maintaining  always  a  bullet-emphasized 
defiance.  Skirting  that  wilderness  territory  which  they  call  their  own,  the  San 
Bias  braveis  early  in  the  days  of  the  Spaniards  drew  a  dead  line.  Armed  sentries  were 
posted  through  its  windings  to  halt  the  invader  with  a  warning  or  a  bullet.  Never 
have  they  been  withdrawn.  In  appearance,  the  San  Bias  native  is  the  absurd  oppo- 
site of  his  martial  reputation.  He  is  seldom  over  a  squat  5  feet  in  height,  wooden 
faced,  wooden  jointed,  slow  of  speech,  slow  of  action,  with  stolid  eyes  dropped  va- 
cantly to  the  dust. 

Dr.  Henry  Pittier,  the  eminent  ethnologist  and  botanist,  who 
spent  some  weeks  among  the  San  Bias  as  well  as  with  other  abo- 
riginal tribes  of  Panama,  writes  of  these  Indians  in  the  National 
Geographic  Magazine  for  July,  1912,  and  while  he  admits  that  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  penetrate  into  the  forests  where  the  mountain 
tribes  dwell  along  the  Bayano  and  Chucunaque  Rivers,  of  the  San 
Bias  he  says: 

Among  the  San  Bias  Indians  who  are  at  a  far  higher  level  of  civilization,  the  exclu- 
sion of  aliens  is  the  result  of  well-founded  political  reasons.  Their  respected  tradi- 
tions are  a  long  record  of  proud  independence;  they  have  maintained  the  purity  of 
their  race  and  enjoyed  freely  for  hundreds  of  years  every  inch  of  their  territory. 
They  feel  that  the  day  the  negro  or  white  man  acquires  a  foothold  in  their  midst  these 
privileges  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  is  why,  without  undue  hostility  to 
strangers,  they  discourage  their  incursions. 

Their  means  of  persuasion  are  adjusted  to  the  importance  of  the  intruder.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  shoot  at  any  negro  of  the  near-by  settlements  poaching  on  their 
coconuts  or  other  products;  the  trader  or  any  occasional  visitor  is  very  seldom  allowed 
to  stay  ashore  at  night;  the  adventurer  who  tries  to  go  prospecting  into  Indian  terri- 
tory is  invariably  caught  and  shipped  back  to  the  next  Panaman  port. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  consider  these  Indians  as  mere  savages.  At  least  1  man  in 
every  10  has  traveled  extensively  as  a  sailor  and  has  seen  more  of  the  world  than  the 
average  Panaman.  Many  have  come  to  the  United  States  or  to  Nova  Scotia  as 
children  and  have  gone  back  as  grown  men,  with  a  relatively  high  degree  of  educa- 
tion. English  is  generally  spoken  along  the  coast,  even  to  a  larger  extent  than  Spanish. 
The  commodities  of  San  Bias  life  are  an  incongruous  mixture  of  native  products  and 
imported  goods. 

Mr.  Weir's  graphic  descriptions  of  the  ruins  of  San  Lorenzo,  of 
old  Panama,  of  the  attacks  of  the  buccaneers,  etc.,  are  all  most 
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IN  PANAMA;  THE  BAY  SIDE  MARKET. 
IQastration  from  *'  Panama  To-day,"  by  Edward  A.  Ward  and  Albert  Edwards,  In  Bay  View  Magazine  for  October,  1912. 


Coarte*^  of  the  Bay  View  Magazine. 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE,  PANAMA. 

This  Is  the  University  of  Panama,  which  was  opened  in  July,  1911,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000.  At  the  head  is  Dr. 
George  Ooeti,  a  learned  South  American,  and  a  graduate  of  the  Universltv  of  Berlin.  There  are  six  other  educational 
institutions  in  the  city  of  Panama— for  young  men,  young  ladies,  commercial,  art.  and  science  schools,  etc.  In  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture  is  Anoon  Hill,  and  at  its  base  may  be  seen  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  canal  city  of  Ancon,  built 
and  governed  by  the  United  States.    (Illustrating  **  Panama  To-day,"  in  the  Octol^er  Bay  View  Magaiine.) 
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interesting,  while  he  entertains  us  with  the  legendary  lore  of  hidden 
treasure  of  the  aboriginal  races  in  the  following  pleasing  style  : 

To  fço  back  to  the  halcyon  days  of  the  dead  nations  of  the  Intecs  and  the  Aztecs, 
and  place  a  value  of  millions  upon  the  treasure  trove,  whose  golden  current  wound 
through  the  Panaman  jungle,  is  much  like  trying  to  read  in  the  dark.  The  men 
who  have  spent  a  life  among  the  hieroglyphics  of  stone  and  parchment,  tell  us  that  the 
necklaces  and  bracelets  and  anklets  of  those  erstwhile  masters  of  the  Western  Conti- 
nent, if  thrown  on  the  modem  market,  would  bury  the  twentieth  century  output  of 
precious  stones.     Authentic  history  relates  that  often  the  mot  common  household 


Courte!<y  of  Bay  View  Mnt^nziiie. 

OLD  SPANISH   FORT  TOWER. 

Morgan  and  his  crew  of  pirates  oaptured  the  fort  at  Porto  Bello  and  put  the  entire  garrison  to  the 
sword,  and  picturesque  ruins  alone  remain  to  indicate  the  spot  where  once  the  treasures  of  con- 
quered nations  lav,  awaiting  shipment  to  the  royal  house  of  Spam.  In  "The  Romance  of 
Panama"  may  be  found  Mr.  Weir's  realistic  description  of  this  attack  and  capture. 

utensils  were  fashioned  of  beaten  silver.  It  is  a  conservative  statement  that  the 
loot  which  flowed  through  old  Panama  was  a^  great  a^^  the  expenditure  for  the  present- 
day  canal.  Many  authorities  would  place  the  amount  much  higher.  It  is  reason- 
ably certain,  however,  that  the  plunder  wrested  by  the  Spanish  sword  from  the 
Montezumas  of  Central  America  and  their  brethren  of  South  America,  would  reach 
$500,000,000.  Nor  is  this  the  most  startling  consideration.  Historians  unite  in  the 
statement  that  gigantic  as  was  the  loot  of  the  conquerors,  the  treasures  hidden  f>y 
the  conquered,  which  have  never  been  found,  were  fully  ten  times  as  great. 
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And  again,  when  the  Spaniards  met  the  conquerors  in  their  turn,  the  sword  of  the 
buccaneer  missed  millions  where  it  founa  thousands.  To  cheat  the  pirates,  great 
chests  of  gold  and  silver,  bound  for  the  court  of  Spain,  were  cast  fathoms  deep  into 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Pacific.  When  the  doom  of  Panama  was  seen,  three  galleons 
hea\'ily  laden  from  the  Peruvian  mines,  were  anchored  in  the  harbor.  Within  an 
hour  great  ragged  holes  had  been  chopped  in  their  bottoms  by  their  crews,  and  they 
were  sunk  forever  from  the  sight  of  man,  bearing  their  treasure  with  them.  We  were 
drifting  over  the  spot  in  a  Government  scow  when  I  heard  the  story. 

The  Bepnblic  of  Panama  is  another  article  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Bay  View  Magazine,  which,  by  the  way,  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  subject  of  Panama,  also  written  by  Mr.  Weir.  In  this  article 
the  author  gives  much  information  in  brief  of  the  climate,  topography 
products,  people,  and  general  physical  characteristics  of  the  country. 
Other  instructive  and  entertaining  articles  are:  The  Jonrney  to  the 
Isthmus,  by  *'A  Rambler,''  Panama  Today,  by  Edward  A.  Ward  and 
Albert  Edwards;  Onr  Canal.  I.  Its  Inception  and  Early  Progress;  II. 
The  Big  Job — Its  Bosses,  Progress  and  Present  Status,  by  Alfred 
Edwards;  III,  Social  Life  on  the  Zone,  by  ''An  Observer.'' 

On  Andean  Trails,  by  Charles  Johnson  Post,  in  the  November 
Outing,  is  another  installment  of  the  author-artist's  narrative  of 
his  experiences  in  the  Bolivian  wilds.  In  this  instance  the  narrative 
deals  with  the  trials  and  tribulations  he  encountered  in  making  a 
trip  from  a  mining  camp  on  the  Rio  Mapiri  in  the  hinterland  of 
Bolivia  to  the  coast  with  the  object  of  securing  supplies  and  men 
for  the  mining  venture.  Misfortunes  piled  one  upon  another  and 
seemingly  not  a  single  instance  of  good  luck  brightened  the  author's 
pathway  and  the  tale  of  woe  he  tells  is  not  hkely  to  lure  any  other 
rash  traveler  into  these  regions. 

The  first  part  of  the  journey  was  made  up  the  river  in  the  following 
style: 

The  next  day  (the  second  of  the  trip)  the  river  was  more  difficult,  the  banks  offered 
more  difficulties  either  for  poling  or  dragging.  From  one  side  to  the  other  we  shifted, 
losing  himdreds  of  yards  in  crossing  as  we  swept  down  with  the  muddy  current.  And 
yet  these  crossings  were  never  made  until  the  last  moment  when  the  poles  could 
find  no  bottom  and  the  steep  bank  came  down  like  a  cliff  into  from  15  to  50  feet  of 
water.  The  little  rapids  that  were  nothing  more  than  riffles  coming  down — that  is 
in  comparison  with  the  real  canyons  and  rapids — were  slowly  poled  and  dragged 
through  with  doubled  crews,  inch  by  inch,  around  some  jutting,  strategic  rocky 
point  and  into  the  upstream  eddy  beyond.  Boils  of  water  burst  from  imder  the 
balsas  until  you  balanced  with  the  Leccos  on  the  straining  raft  like  rope  dancers 
on  the  same  strand. 

The  party  reached  Caimalebra,  a  rubber  picker's  shack,  almost 
exhausted.  The  Ratama,  the  most  dreaded  rapids  on  the  river, 
was  just  ahead,  and  by  the  next  morning  the  river  had  risen  to  such 
a  height  that  the  Leccos  refused  to  attempt  their  passage.  After 
another  day's  delay  the  food  supply  was  nearly  gone,  so  Mr.  Post 
determined  to  set  out  for  the  barraca  of  Ysipuri  with  a  couple  of  his 
61759— Bull.  5—12 11 
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THE  GATUN  LOCKS. 

From  "Our  Canal,"  by  Alfred  Edwards,  In  the  October  Bay  View  Magazine.  "Six  miles  from  Colon 
are  the  celebrated  twm  Gatiin  Locks,  one  for  inward-bound  ships,  the  other  for  those  outward  bound. 
There  are  three  sets  of  locks,  for  the  ships  must  be  raised  85  feet  high  to  reach  the  level  of  the  lake,  river, 
and  canal  cut  bevond.  The  locks  are  110  feet  wide,  and  their  great  steel  gates  are  from  60  to  85  iect 
high.  Ships  will  be  towed  through  them  by  four  electric  locomotives,  one  traveUng  on  either  side 
hitched  to  the  prow  and  the  others  to  the  stem.  In  the  pictiu^  these  locomotives— mere  specks— can 
l>e  seen.  Beyond  the  locks  on  the  right  is  the  curved  Gatim  Dam,  the  greatest  construction  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  being  over  a  mile  long  and  at  points  over  100  feet  high." 
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Leccos,  leaving  the  others  to  follow  by  river  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  describes  his  pleasant  little  stroll  through  the  jungle  like  this: 

The  hunting  of  the  day  before  had  seemed  hard  going;  it  was  nothing  to  this.  Up 
and  down,  over  gullies  and  waist  deep  in  the  tumbling  brooks  at  their  bottom;  down 
sheer  cliffs  where  the  tropical  vegetation  grew  so  rank  that  a  natural  ladder  would  be 
formed  by  the  tangle  of  interlaced  roots  or  hanging  mora,  and  skirting  the  face  of 
ravines,  clawing  a  hand-and-foot  hold  step  by  step.  I  carried  only  a  rifle  and  twice 
I  had  to  pass  it  to  a  Lecco  and  then  had  no  easy  task  left.  As  for  the  two  Leccos 
they  carried  somewhere  around  a  50-pound  pack  each  and,  barefooted,  swung  among 
the  vegetation  9  s  easily  as  might  a  couple  of  monkeys. 

However,  they  finally  reached  Ysipuri,  as  did  the  others  with  the 
balsas,  and  after  replenishing  their  food  stock  were  held  here  for  13 
days  longer  because  of  the  swollen  river.  Adventures  with  snakes, 
assisting  in  stopping  a  more  or  less  dangerous  general  fight,  and  other 
incidents  peculiar  to  the  region  kept  things  lively  enough  to  break 
the  monotony  of  their  stay  until  the  falling  water  permitted  another 
attempt  to  proceed  on  the  journey.  Again  the  poling  through 
endless  rapids  started  and  in  some  places  the  dizzy  pace  of  100  yards 
in  three  hours  was  accomplished.  Then  came  more  rains  and  for 
three  days  the  party,  by  this  time  increased  to  some  20  persons  by  the 
addition  of  the  agent  at  Ysipuri  and  his  balseros,  camped  in  a  little 
hut  intended  to  accommodate  one  man.  ''Cane  platforms  were 
built  in  the  hut  until  there  were  three  floors,  or  tiers,  to  the  eaves 
and  on  these  we  all  crowded  sociably,^'  writes  Mr.  Post. 

Finally  they  landed  at  Guanay,  23  days  after  their  start.  The 
journey  down  had  consumed  but  2.  From  here  he  proceeded  to 
Mapiri  by  mule  train,  the  Cholo  arriero  finding  his  way  by  what 
to  Sir.  Post  seemed  intuition  through  the  jungle.  Among  his  other 
delightful  experiences  on  .this  portion  of  the  trip  was  the  enforced 
-wading  of  the  Mariftpa  River^  Their  saddle  mules  broke  away  and 
crossed  the  ford  before  they  could  be  stopped  and: 

Thereupon  we  undressed,  cut  a  long,  stout  pole,  hung  our  clothes  about  our  necks 
and  started  for  the  farther  bank.  The  water  was  from  the  mountains,  cold  and  icy, 
and  the  river  bottom  was  rough  with  bowlders.  With  the  pole  we  groped  along  after 
the  cautious  fashion  of  a  tripod,  while  the  cold  current  rose  and  chilled  rib  and  marrow 
and  made  the  matter  of  balance  one  of  delicacy.  There  was  no  danger  of  drowning, 
but  to  be  swept  off  one's  feet  meant  broken  bones  among  the  white  waters  below. 
Not  until  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  did  these  phases  loom  up  clearly.  Often  one  stood 
poised  and  balanced  by  the  pole  with  the  current  boiling  up  around  the  upstream 
armpit  and  not  daring  to  grope  for  the  next  step  lest  the  pressure  of  water  should  carry 
one  off.  It  was  different  with  that  tough  old  arriero;  he  cut  himself  a  pole,  hung  his 
clothes  aroimd  his  neck,  and  came  briskly  across  where  I  had  been  teetering  uncer- 
tainly for  20  minutes. 

One  broad  and  muddy  river  was  crossed  by  means  of  a  trolley 
bridge  while  the  mules  forded  the  stream.  These  bridges  are  built 
by  means  of  two  rough  towers  and  platforms,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
stream,  a  rope  being  stretched  from  one  to  the  other.     On  the  rope  a 
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AN  ANDEAN  BLIZZARD. 

A  gmphic  representation  of  one  of  the  numerous  rough  exi>eriences  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  Post 
when  he  was  "On  Andean  Trails,"  as  told  in  the  November  Outing  Magazine. 
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It  is  not  unusual  to  find  this  method  for  crossing  Andean  streams  adopted  in  mountainous  regions  of 
Bolivia  and  Peru.  Rude  towers  and  platforms  are  erected  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  a  rope  is 
stretched  from  one  to  the  other,  and  a  trolley  is  rigged  up  to  which  is  att-ached  a  small  platform  which 
'     •     '■  ....  I  the  ■  •  • 


J  as  the  carrier  for  the  passenger.    A  windlass  on  the  tower,  turned  by  a  muscular  Indian,  is  the 

somewhat  primitive  but  effective  motive  power.    This  picture,  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnson  Post,  shows 
the  one  alluded  to  in  his  "On  Andean  Trails"  story  in  the  Novembar  Outin?  Ma:;azine. 
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trolley  works  back  and  forth  from  which  is  suspended  a  small  platform 
which  the  passenger  straddles  while  being  drawn  over,  high  in  the 
air,  to  the  other  side.  A  runway  ride  in  a  coach  down  the  steep 
side  of  a  mountain  was  another  incident  before  the  end  of  the  journey 
was  reached,  while  the  blizzards  and  snows  of  the  summit  of  the  pass 
over  the  mountains  did  not  add  perceptibly  to  the  general  hilarity 
of  the  whole  trip.  For  a  record  of  hardships  in  crossing  the  Andes, 
humorous  accounts  of  unique  incidents,  with  occasional  pathetic 
pictures  of  the  lives  of  the  Indians  of  the  region,  Mr.  Post's  story 
is  well  worth  the  reading. 

The  Eskimo  and  Civilization,  by  Vühjálmur  Stefársson,  in  the 
American  Museum  Journal  for  October,  1912,  is  an  article  con- 
taining much  food  for  thought  for  those  well-meaning,  though  often 
overzealous  andf  perhaps  misguided,  individuals  who  deem  it  their 
duty  to  thrust  our  own  civilization  upon  alien  races  who  inhabit 
sections  of  the  world  where  conditions  of  Ufe  are  vastly  diflFerent  from 
those  we  are'acquainted  with. 

Mr.  Stefánsson,  who  recently  returned  from  a  four  years'  stay 
among  the  Eskimo  tribes  of  the  most  northern  regions  of  the  American 
continent,  speaks  as  an  impartial  ethnologist  who  has  noted  and 
studied  the  baneful  effects  of  our  civilization  upon  those  dwelling 
in  regions  where  the  white  man  has  penetrated.  He  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  note  the  contrast  between  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
ditions of  the  tribes  he  visited  and  lived  with,  who  had  never  before 
seen  a  white  man,  and  those  of  Arctic  Alaska  who  have  been  **  civil- 
ized'' by  contact  with  explorers,  whalers,  and  missionaries.  The 
facts  revealed  are  a  severe  arraignment  of  our  civilizing  influences 
considered  in  the  light  of  their  effects  on  the  simple  and  harmless 
people  of  the  far  Arctic  regions.  Taking  the  Mackenzie  delta  tribes 
as  an  example  of  the  physical  effect  of  contact  with  the  higher 
civilization  of  the  whites,  Mr.  Stefánsson  writes  : 

For  the  Mackenzie  delta,  reasonably  accurate  estimates  can  be  made.  A  careful 
reading  of  Sir  John  Richardson's  account  of  his  Arctic  search  expedition  of  1848  shows 
that  there  must  have  been  a  population  of  over  2,000  upon  the  300-mile  stretch  between 
Cape  Bathurst  and  the  Mackenzie  River.  The  mounted  police  census  shows  that 
there  are  now  40  surviving.  Both  Alaska  and  the  Mackenzie  delta  diu-ing  this  period 
have  been  in  continuous  contact  with  white  men.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  com- 
pare their  condition  with  that  of  the  Eskimo  of  Prince  Albert  Sound  wlio  were  visited 
by  Capt.  Collinson  and  Capt.  McClure  in  1852  and  1853.  They  do  not  give  us  a  census 
of  this  tribe,  but  it  seems  certain  from  their  account  that  there  can  not  have  been  over 
200.  In  the  spring  of  1911  I  foimd  the  population  of  this  tribe  to  be  about  220.  In 
other  words,  during  the  period  in  which  the  Mackenzie  Eskimo  have  decreases!  from 
2,000  to  40,  these  Eskimo  of  northern  Victoria  Land  have  been  holding  their  own. 
On  the  well-known  American  principle  that  "the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian,'* 
civilization  in  the  Mackenzie  delta  is  justified  by  its  fruits. 

In  the  Mackenzie  district,  at  least,  the  main  cause  of  the  decrease  of  population  has 
been  measles.    There  are  on' record  cases  where,  out  of  a  family  of  13,  11  have  died 
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within  a  single  week.  Consumption  was  probably  always  present  among  the  Mac- 
kenzie Eskimo,  although  its  virulence  has  almost  certainly  increased  by  the  unnatural 
conditions  under  which  the  Eskimo  have  now  been  taught  and  forced  to  live.  Syphilis 
suid  other  contagious  diseases  have  also  had  their  effect.  Among  the  Coronation 
Gulf  Eskimo  I  saw  no  signs  of  any  of  these.  It  is  certain  that  not  only  are  these 
diseases  now  absent,  but  that  also  they  will  soon  be  introduced  and  that  the  effect 
on  the  population  of  Coronation  Gulf  will  be  the  same  that  it  has  been  on  the 
Mackenzie  population.  In  other  words,  if  civilization  is  allowed  to  take  its  ordinary 
courae,  the  2,000  Eskimo  of  the  Coronation  Gulf  district  of  to-day  will  50  years  from 
now  be  represented  by  not  more  than  200.  A  people  such  as  the  Eskimo  have, 
through  the  evolution  of  a  thousand  years,  become  delicately  adjusted  to  the  condi- 
tions of  their  environment.    The  coming  in  of  civilization,  whether  it  be  brought 


MAP  SHOWING  ITINERARY  OF  STEFÁNSSON-ANDERSON  EXPEDITION. 

The  expedition  started  earlv  In  1908  by  boats  down  the  Mackenzie  River  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  the 
summer  of  1909  the  e^roeaition  moved  as  far  east  as  Cape  Parry.  The  arrows  show  the  subsequent 
explorations  in  the  southern  part  of  Victoria  Island.  It  was  near  Coronation  Gulf  that  Mr.  Stefánsson 
found  the  ^' blond  Eskimo"  and  other  tribes  who  had  never  seen  a  white  man.  The  arrows  pointing 
westward  show  the  route  for  the  home  journey.  The  winter  of  1911-12  was  spent  on  Horton  River 
inland  from  Langton  Bay,  from  which  point  Mr.  Stefánsson  started  on  his  1,000-mile  trip  to  Point 
Barrow  by  sled,  March  22,  1912.  He  left  this  place  August  13  on  the  United  States  revenue  cutter 
**BeaT"  for  Nome,  Alaska,  and  thence  home. 

by  whalers  or  by  missionaries,  will  break  that  equilibriiun,  and  the  result  will  be  essen- 
tially the  same.  Missionaries  may  not  bring  in  syphilis,  but  they  are  quite  as  likely 
as  whalers  to  bring  in  measles,  for  wherever  the  missionary  goes,  supply  ships  must 
follow,  and  it  can  be  a  question  of  only  a  few  years  until  some  white  man's  epidemic, 
such  as  the  measles  or  smallpox,  will  reach  these  hitherto  isolated  people.  No  change 
of  habits  that  the  white  men  are  likely  to  bring  in  will  materially  benefit  the  Eskimo, 
while  three  sets  of  new  conditions  in  particular  will  work  for  his  destruction — white 
men's  houses,  white  men's  foods,  and  white  men's  clothes. 

At  present  the  Eskimo  live  in  snow  houses  in  winter  and  in  tents  in  summer.  Both 
of  these  kinds  of  dwellings  are  hygienic,  and  are  made  more  especially  so  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  never  long  located  in  one  place.    Before  a  dwelling  can  become  filthy, 
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it  is  ÍD  the  natural  course  of  events  abandoned  and  a  new  one  constructed.  White 
men,  however,  when  they  come  to  live  among  these  people,  will  have  their  permanent 
houses.  These  will  be  emulated  by  the  Eskimo.  They  will  build  their  poor  hovels 
in  as  near  an  imitation  as  they  can  of  the  white  man^s  pretentious  dwellings,  and  they 
will  live  in  these  the  year  through  exactly  as  they  now  do  at  Point  Barrow.  The  germs 
of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  will  lodge  in  these  dwellings.  When  one  set  of  in- 
habitants have  sickened  and  died,  the  vacated  house  will  be  occupied  by  others,  and 
there  will  be  a  continuous  procession  from  the  tent  to  the  frame  house  and  from  the 
frame  house  to  the  grave. 

Next  to  the  white  man's  house,  the  white  man's  diet  is  most  deadly  to  the  Eskimo. 
They  are  accustomed  to  living  on  bulky  meats  and  when  they  commence  to  eat  flour 

and  other  condensed  foods  used 
by  white  men,  a  derangement 
of  the  digestive  functions  is 
inevitable.  Certain  diseases 
will  naturally  arise  directly 
from  this  cause  and  the  general 
resistance  of  the  body  to  all 
diseases  will  be  decreased. 

The  author  shows  how 
the  bringing  in  of  fire- 
arms will  soon  cause  the 
extermination  of  the  cari- 
bou, the  main  source  of 
not  only  food  but  cloth- 
ing for  the  Eskimo. 
The  substitution  of  the 
cotton  and  wool  clothing 
of  the  whites  for  the  deer- 
skins will  further  con- 
tribute to  the  decline  of 
the  population.  In  short , 
the  picture  drawn  of  the 
eventual  fate  of  the  Eski- 
mo, due  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  civilization,  is 
pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
And  it  seems  so  hope- 
lessly inevitable. 
Mr.Stefánssonconcludes 
with  the  following  plea: 


VILHJÀLMUR  STEFÀNSSON,  ETHNOLOGIST 
AND  EXPLORER. 

In  his  article.  "  The  Eskimo  and  Civilization,"  In  the  October 
American  Museum  Joiunai,  Mr.  Stefánsson  deals  with  the 
probable  future  of  the  Eskimo,  and  especially  with  the 
effect  of  an  enforced  civilization,  which  it  seems  they  will 
be  unable  to  avoid.  His  recent  return  from  a  four  years* 
sojourn  among  tribes  who  had  never  before  seen  a  whit« 
man,  and  his  opportunities  for  studying  their  modes  of 
life,  mental,  moral,  and  physical  characteristics,  tend  to 
give  unusual  importance  to  his  utterances  as  an  ethnol- 
ogist and  unbiased  authority. 


The  mission  boards,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  a  cubit  to  the  average  intellectual 
stature  of  the  men  who  are  doing  their  field  work  among  the  heathen;  by  taking  thought 
they  can  devise  systems  which  will  yield  them  better  spiritual  harvests  than  they  are 
now  gathering  and  manifold  the  present  almost  negligible  contribution  they  are  mak- 
ing toward  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  Eskimo.  They  should  place  the  commandments 
of  sanitation  on  a  par  with  those  of  Sinai.  The  Governments  of  Alaska  and  of  Canada 
should  follow  the  Danish  Government  of  Greenland  in  trying  to  protect  the  Eskimo 
against  epidemics,  pauperization,  and  commercial  exploitation.     Lastly,  those  of  us 
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who  are  in  the  habit  of  contributing  our  spare  pennies  toward  the  carrying  of  light  to 
Üie  dark  places  of  the  earth  should  inquire  as  to  the  local  suitability  of  our  illuminating 
systems  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  used.  After  all,  the  Eskimo  have  the  sun, 
moon,  stars,  and  aurora. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  that  upon  Mr.  Stefánsson's  recent 
visit  to  Washington  where,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  he  delivered  a  most  interesting  lecture  dealing  with 
his  recent  explorations  in  Antarctic  regions,  he  intimated  that  he 
expected  soon  to  head  another  expedition  to  the  farthest  noi^th. 
From  subsequent  press  reports  it  is  learned  that  the  contemplated 
expedition  will  again  receive  the  scientific  support  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  while  the  aid  and  encouragement  of 
other  scientific  organizations  is  expected.  The  plan  as  outlined  in 
these  reports  is  to  start  the  expedition  from  Seattle  or  San  Franciso 
some  timeinMay,  1913.  Oneof  its  objects,  in  addition  to  the  collection 
of  ethnological  material,  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
basis  for  the  theory  advanced  by  some  scientists  that  there  is  an 
undiscovered  continent  in  these  polar  regions.  Several  scientists 
are  to  accompany  Mr.  Stefánsson  and  a  thorough  study  of  the  '*  blond 
Eskimo"  he  met  with  during  his  recent  stay  is  to  be  made.  The 
expedition  is  to  follow  the  Pacific  coast  up  around  Bering  Strait  and 
its  main  base  of  operations  is  to  be  at  Cape  Bathurst.  Two  minor 
bases  are  to  be  established,  one  in  Victoria  Land  and  another  on  the 
northwest  comer  of  Banks  Island.  A  well-equipped  schooner  is  to 
form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  party  and  will  keep  the  several 
bases  in  touch  with  one  another.  From  the  valuable  additions  to  our 
ethnological  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  which  will  result  from  the 
Stefánsson-Anderson  expedition  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the 
one  contemplated  wiU,  owing  to  its  superior  equipment,  be  produc- 
tive of  still  greater  results; 

Stef&nsson's  Discoveries — A  Tentative  Summary  of  Eesults,  by 
Clark  Wissler,  in  the  same  number  of  The  American  Museum  Jour- 
nal, gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  accompUshed  by  the  Stefánsson- 
Anderson  expedition  into  the  Arctic  regions.  Mr.  Wissler  explains 
that  the  summary  is  tentative  because,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  the 
valuable  ethnological  collections  made  by  the  explorers  had  not  yet 
arrived.  Subsequent  study  of  these  will  doubtless  result  in  greatly 
extending  our  knowledge  of  the  Eskimo  relative  not  only  to  their 
present  but  also  to  their  past  existence. 

In  addition  to  studies  of  ruins  of  former  villages,  excavations  re- 
sulting in  the  finding  of  pottery,  collections  demonstrating  that  the 
introduction  of  fish  nets,  labrets,  and  pipes  was  comparatively  recent 
and  from  the  West,  and  other  archaeological  material,  Stefánsson' s 
discovery  of  blond  Eskimo  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
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BREAKING  CAMP. 

Eskimo  who  accompanied  Mr.  Stefánsson  on  his  expedition  into  the  region  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  uninhabited,  where  he  found  several  tribes  who  had  only  a  IcRendary  knowledge  of  white 
men.  Some  of  the  simple  natives  of  the  north  believed  that  white  men  had  but  one  eye,  which 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 


ROPE-SKIPPING  IN  THE  ARCTIC. 

Mr.  Stefánsson's  studies  and  collections  in  the  hitherto  unknown  regions  of  the  northernmost 
limits  of  the  North  American  Continent  are  of  such  importance  and  extent  that  for  the  first  time 
in  history  there  promises  to  be  data  on  which  to  build  a  comparative  study  of  Eskimo  tribes 
throughout  the  breadth  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
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ethnological  results  of  the  expedition.     Relative  to  this  Mr.  Wissler 
writes: 

Lastly,  we  may  mention  the  peculiar  suggestion  of  European  blood  among  the 
Eskimo.  This  is  an  interesting  somatological  discovery.  We  say  traces  of  European 
blood  because  that  seems  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  observed  facts.  If 
a  tendency  toward  blond  hair  only  occurred,  the  possibility  of  variation  within  the 
group  might  be  granted,  but  since  some  blondish  hair  was  also  curly  and  associated 
with  eyes  of  a  bluish  cast,  we  have  at  least  three  characters  peculiar  in  association  to 
European  peoples.  That  the  presence  of  all  in  association  among  a  group  of  Eskimo 
could  be  attributed  to  accidental  variation  is  almost  inconceivable.  Consequently 
Mr.  Stefánsson  has  brought  forward  as  the  most  reasonable  explanation  the  theory 
that  the  observed  admixture  is  the  result  of  intermarriage  with  the  early  Scandinavian 
colonists  in  Greenland.     No  more  definite  conclusion  can  now  be  formed. 

The  Desert  Lands  of  California,  by  H.  E.  Delamare,  in  Travel  for 
October,  is  an  interesting  description  of  the  arid  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia. So  accustomed  are  we  to  the  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  grapes, 
and  other  delicious  fruits  of  our  most  western  State  that  we  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  deserts  that  have  been  the  scenes  of  terrible 
tragedies  of  human  suffering  and  death.     Says  Mr.  Delamare: 

To  those  who  have  been  enjoying  the  gay  life  and  delightful  climate  of  the  wealthy 
cities  of  California,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  believe  tliat  there  is  a  Californian  denort. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Sierras  Nature  is  so  lavish  with  its  wealth  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
the  scenery  is  so  rich  and  varied,  the  air  so  invigorating,  and  the  climate  so  perfect 
that  it  feels  good  to  be  alive,  and  still  more  so  to  dwell  in  this  land  of  beauty  and  pleasure- 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Sierra  Ranges  it  is  a  very  different  story.  There  one  finds 
the  great  stretches  of  desert  land  parched  by  the  burning  heat,  well-nigh  waterless 
and  in  many  places  swept  by  violent  and  relentless  winds.  The  vegetation  is  of  the 
scantiest  and  consista  of  dry  thorny  or  spiny  plants,  such  as  even  a  donkey  would 
hardly  eat. 

There,  if  the  traveler  has  lost  his  way,  he  may  wander  for  days,  racked  with  thirst, 
blistered  by.  the  scorching  sun,  appalled  by  the  utter  solitude  and  silence.  Men  have 
been  found  who,  thirst  mad,  had  dug  the  sand  with  bare  hands  until  the  flesh  was 
worn  from  the  bone.  Their  faces  were  seamed  with  scratches  and  their  hair  pulled 
out  in  the  raving  quest  for  water.  At  last  they  had  fallen  under  a  mesquite  bush  to 
die  and  be  the  prey  of  the  hideous  vultiures  that  had  been  watching  their  death  strug- 
gles   ♦    ♦    ♦. 

The  aspect  and  geological  formation  of  the  desert  are  very  diversified.  Some  parts 
are  like  a  cactus  garden,  densely  covered  with  cacti  of  many  varieties.  One  of  these, 
the  giant  barrel  cactus,  is  a  great  boon  to  the  parched  prospector,  for  the  center  of  it 
contains  a  juicy  pulp  which  will  very  well  take  the  place  of  water.  In  order  to  open 
it,  however,  one  needs  a  hatchet;  for,  like  almost  all  the  plants  of  this  kind,  it  is  cov- 
ered with  innumerable  spines  *  *  *.  Another  part  of  the  desert,  and  one  of  the 
most  dangerous,  is  entirely  covered  with  mesquite  brush.  These  bushes,  which  grow 
very  close  together  and  are  about  6  feet  high,  prevent  all  possibility  of  trail  and  are 
all  so  similar  that  one  is  very  likely  to  become  hopelessly  lost  among  them.  The  only 
thing  to  do  in  this  case  is  to  wait  until  night  and  guide  oneself  by  the  stars. 

The  author  describes  some  of  the  vegetation  peculiar  to  these  re- 
gions, among  the  many  varieties  being  the  '^Crucifixion  plant,' ^  a 
shrub  made  up  of  long  spines  growing  close  together  on  its  branches. 
It  is  of  a  dull  grayish  color,  save  for  a  needlelike  point  growing  out 
of  the  tip  of  each  spine.     These  points  in  the  springtime  are  soft  and 
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of  a  bright  green,  but  later  become  the  same  color  as  the  plant  and 
are  hard  and  sharp  as  steel.  The  Holy  Land,  the  Calif ornian  desert, 
and  a  part  of  Mexico  are  the  only  known  places  where  it  grows. 


Other  shrubs  mentioned  are  the  creosote  bush,  the  squaw  bush, 
and  the  smoke  bush.  The  first  of  these  has  large  and  curious  seed 
pods  and  is  usually  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  water  at  no  great 
depth.  The  second  has  no  leaves  and  resembles  the  smoke  of  a  camp 
fire.  Occasional  oases  are  found,  separated  by  long  distances,  and 
consisting  of  groups  of  fine  palm  trees  some  of  which  are  50  or  60 
feet  high.  The  sand  dunes,  constantly  swept  and  shifted  by  the 
prevailing  winds,  are  also  dangerous  to  the  traveler,  who  easily  loses 
his  way  among  them. 
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Guatemala  in  1912  is  another  of  the  series  of  Central  American 
articles  being  contributed  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter  to  many  of  the 
leading  newspapers  of  the  United  States.  Four  illustrations  accom- 
pany the  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  its  issue  of  November  10,  1912. 

Speaking  of  the  future  of  the  country,  when  the  plans  as  to  cur- 
rency reforms  and  political  stability  shall  have  been  carried  out,  the 
author  writes: 

It  will  be  the  paradiee  of  the  North  American  Continent.  It  is  already  a  Garden 
of  Eden  as  far  as  its  natural  resources  are  concerned,  and  American  money  is  beginning 
to  make  some  parts  of  it  blossom  like  the  famed  rosebush  at  Pasadena,  California. 
I  have  never  seen  land  richer  than  that  which  I  came  through  on  my  way  up  to 
Guatemala  City.  I  landed  at  Port  Barrios,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  came  up  the 
Montagua  Valley  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  through  a  region  of  bananas  and  jungle 
as  fine  as  any  to  be  found  on  this  continent.  Five  years  ago  that  country  was  nothing 
but  jungle.  It  was  a  tropical  paradise,  with  palm  trees  over  100  feet  high  and  a 
maas  of  vegetation  like  that  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  or  of  the 
well-watered  valleys  of  Africa.  Americans  have  already  cut  down  about  20,000 
acres  of  that  r^ion  and  have  planted  it  to  bananas    *    *    *. 

As  I  came  into  Port  Barrios,  I  saw  a  ship  going  out  which  had  7,000,000  bananas 
in  its  hold,  and  was  told  that  the  output  for  this  year  will  be  enough  to  give  three 
bananas  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  united  States,  and  leave  some  to 
spare.  Since  coming  here  I  have  taken  a  run  down  to  the  Pacific  slope  and  find  the 
lower  lands  there  exceedingly  rich.  A  great  part  of  my  journey  on  both  sides  of  the 
mountains  has  been  through  coffee  plantations,  which  are  growing  fruit  equal  to  that 
of  Brazil,  Arabia,  and  Java. 

Among  other  interesting  features  described  by  Mr.  Carpenter  is  the 
great  relief  map  of  Guatemala,  which  has  been  constructed  beside  the 
stone  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Hippodrome.  This  map,  made  of 
cement,  plaster,  and  other  materials,  has  been  hardened  to  stone  by 
the  weather.  It  covers  several  acres  of  ground  and  is  a  splendid 
reproduction  in  miniature  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  waterworks  and  the  rivers,  lakes,  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
Pacific  Ocean  are  shown  with  real  water,  while  the  railroads  of  the 
country  are  represented  by  strips  of  steel.  Along  the  Pacific  slope  is 
shown  the  Pan  American  Railway,  which  is  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion and  will  soon  give  connection  through  to  New  York. 

The  author  gives  us  excellent  descriptions  of  the  topography  of  the 
country,  dwelling  on  its  magnificent  scenery,  its  lakes,  volcanoes  (of 
which  there  are  no  less  than  28),  and  a  deadly  little  geyser  called  the 
"Well  of  Death.''  Of  its  climate  and  the  products  of  its  soil  Mr. 
Carpenter  writes: 

Guatemala  lies  in  the  Tropics,  but  its  altitude  makes  it  a  white  man's  country. 
The  climate  of  the  uplands  is  perpetual  summer.  The  winter  of  the  capital  ia  warmer 
than  that  of  Los  Angeles,  and  one  can  have  any  kind  of  climate  he  wishes  by  choosing 
the  altitude.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  half  dozen  zones.  There  is  the  hot  zone,  which 
runs  along  the  sea  level.  This  is  so  warm  that  negroes  are  brought  in  to  work  the 
plantations.  Above  1,000  feet,  the  climate  is  cooler,  and  at  from  2,000  to  5,000  the 
temperature  ranges  from  62  to  77  the  year  through.  If  you  want  to  go  still  higher, 
you  can  find  colder  weather.  In  the  whole  Republic  there  are  only  two  seasons,  the 
wet  and  the  dry,  and  on  the  higher  lands  the  wet  season  is  pleasant.    The  rainfall 
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"  Amatitlan,  which  is  an  hour  or  so  by  rail  from  the  capital,  is  in  sight  of  Volcano  de  Agua,  and  is 
as  beautiful  as  any  lake  in  Switzerland,"  says  Mr.  Frank  G.  Carpenter  in  "Guatemala  in  1912." 
Lakes  Atitlan  and  Amatitlan  are  both  great  resorta  for  the  wealthy  Guatemalans,  and  will  no 
doubt  become  popular  as  winter  homes  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  desire  an  ideal  climate 
during  the  cold  scjvsons  of  their  own  country. 


VIEW   OF  LAKE  ATITLAN   FROM  THE   HOTEL   PORCH. 

Showing  volcanoes  of  San  I*odro  and  the  two  Atitlans.  "  Some  of  the  lakes  in  Guatemala  are  wonder- 
fully beautiful,"  writes  Mr.  Frank  G.  Carpenter  in  "Guatemala  in  1912,"  "Lake  Atitlan,  which  is 
on  the  west  slope,  is  an  immense  sheet  of  blue,  with  five  volcanoes  surrounding  it." 
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varies  in  different  localities.  In  the  banana  lands  through  which  I  came  on  my 
way  here  it  amounts  to  about  100  inches  per  year,  and  a  little  beyond  that  is  a  strip 
of  land  which  is  as  dry  as  Arizona  or  New  Mexico.  There  are  mosquitoes  in  the  low- 
lands, but  farther  up  the  country  is  comparatively  free  from  them. 

Guatemala  haa  some  of  the  best  soil  of  Central  America.  The  land  will  raise  any- 
thing. I  see  the  finest  of  grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  and  pineapples  in  the  markets, 
and  also  tomatoes  as  big  around  as  base  balls,  and  apples  which  look  like  Albemarle 
pippins.  There  are  papaya  and  melons  of  all  kinds  and  every  sort  of  vegetable 
under  the  sun.  The  country  is  one  of  coffee  and  corn,  and  the  great  part  of  it  will 
raise  cotton. 

At  present,  coffee  is  the  chief  money  crop  of  the  Republic.  The  harvest  amounts 
to  from  80,000,000  to  100,000,000  pounds  every  year,  and  the  coffee  i§. so  good  that 
it  all  goes  to  Europe.  The  plantations  are  lai^gely  in  the  hands  of  the  Gtermans,  who 
are  gobbling  up  the  best  lands  and  the  best  business  of  all  kinds  in  this  part  of  the 
world. 

The  Spice  Mill  for  November,  1912,  has  an  account  of  the  visit  of 
Count  Candido  Mendes  de  Almeida,  director  general  of  the  National 
Commercial  Museum  and  Academy  of  Commerce  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  his  party  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  -The  Count  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  at  the  City  Club  at  which  he  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  ''Development  of  Business  Eelations  Between  St.  Louis  and  Brazil." 
Immediately  after  the  luncheon  the  party  was  taken  to  the  grounds 
of  Washington  University  and  here,  on  the  spot  where  the  splendid 
BraziUan  building  stood  during  the  World's  Fair,  the  Count  and 
members  of  his  party  planted  a  Gymnoclddus  canadensis ,  a  tree  which 
closely  resembles  the  coffee  tree  of  Brazil.  In  throwing  the  first 
spadeful  of  dirt  about  the  roots  of  the  tree  the  Count  said  ; 

In  the  name  of  my  country,  I  tlu-ow  this  dirt  on  the  tree,  symbolizing  the  good 
relations  between  the  two  largest  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Assisting  at  the  ceremony  were  the  Countess  de  Almeida,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugenio  Dahne,  Dr.  J.  de  Argollo  Ferrão,  jr.,  commissioner 
from  Bahia,  Brazil,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  Francis,  and  others. 

Cuba  as  a  Buyer  and  Seller,  by  A.  G.  Robinson,  commercial  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  is  a  recent  publication 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  In  this 
little  pamphlet  may  be  found  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
Cuban  commerce,  and  the  author  points  out  the  lines  along  which  the 
manufacturers  and  exporters  of  the  United  States  may  materially 
extend  their  business  in  the  island  republic.  In  considering  the 
characteristics  of  the  Spanish  merchants  Mr.  Robinson  writes: 

The  commercial  business  of  the  island  is  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards — 
men  of  high  commercial  integrity  and  of  rare  business  sagacity.  To  regard  them  as 
doubtful  and  unreliable  debtors  is  a  profound  mistake.  Attention  may  here  be  called 
to  an  interesting  fact.  From  1895  to  1898  Cuba  was  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution  that 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  From  January  1,  1899,  to  May,  1902, 
there  was  a  period  of  political  reconstruction  and  economic  restoration  under  American 
auspices.  It  is  responsibly  asserted  that  in  all  these  seven  years  of  disturbance  and 
disaster  and  recuperation  therefrom  there  was  no  commercial  failure  of  noticeable 
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importance.  The  proprietors  of  little  country  stores — their  business  ruined  by  the 
disorders  of  the  times — ^notified  the  merchants  with  whom  they  dealt  of  their  inability 
to  pay  their  accounts  and  smrendered  their  stocks  to  be  credited  to  them;  but  among 
those  with  whom  an  American  exporter  would  be  at  all  likely  to  deal  it  is  reported  that 
no  failmre  occurred. 

The  London  Times  of  October  10  contains  a  long  account  of  the 
discovery  by  the  well-known  Mexicanist,  Mrs.  ZeHa  Nuttall,  of  a 
number  of  unpublished  documents  on  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  dis- 
covery was  regarded  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  a  lengthy 
editorial  in  the  same  number  of  the  paper. 

One  of  these  documents  was  discovered  in  an  old  volume  of  Inquisi- 
tion papers  in  the  archives  of  the  National  Palace  in  Mexico.     It 


PRODUCE  EXCHANGE   BUILDING  IN  H  ABANA. 

In  "Cuba  as  a  Buyer  and  Seller,"  Mr.  A.  O.  Robinson  gives  much  valuable  information  relative  to 
the  constantly  growing  foreign  commerce  of  the  "Island  Republic,"  while  be  deals  in  an  informa- 
tive manner  with  the  problem  of  extending  the  business  interests  of  the  eicporters  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Spanish  merchants  of  the  country. 

contains  a  '*  Declaration  by  Ñuño  da  Silva  about  how  he  fell  prisoner 
amongst  English  pirates]  on  his  voyage  from  Oporto  to  Brazil,  May 
23,  1579.''  The  commander  of  the  English  was  ''Franco  Drac'' 
(Francis  Drake). 

Other  documents  were  found  in  the  libraries  of  Mexico,  the  United 
States,  the  Record  Office  and  British  Museum  in  London,  Simancas, 
Madrid,  Seville,  Florence,  and  Venice;  in  all,  61  documents  covering 
the  period  1578-1583. 

The  great  point  brought  out  in  these  papers  is  that  Drake  was 
licensed  by  the  Queen  for  a  voyage  of  discovery.  It  also  seems  that 
617Õ9— Bull.  5—12 12 
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Elizabeth  did  not  wish  the  lands  belonging  to  PhUip  II  interfered 
with.  In  passing  south  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Drake  discovered 
an  island  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ehzabeth. 

The  impression  made  by  Drake  on  his  prisoners  is  very  interesting. 
They  speak  of  his  personality,  his  hospitality,  etc.  Drake  himself 
conducted  the  services  every  day,  reading  from  Foxe's  Book  of 
Martyrs  and  from  the  Bible.  Drake  always  had  his  prisoners  at  his 
table,  and  treated  them  very  well.     None  of  them  seemed  animated 


THE  OLD  NATIONAL  PALACE  IN   MEXICO  CITY. 

It  was  in  the  archives  of  this  old  palace  that  the  document  relative  to  Francis  Drake  was  discov- 
ered in  an  old  volume  of  inquisition  papers.  This,  together  w^ith  several  other  documents, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  article  oy  Mrs.  Zella  Nuttall  in  the  London  Times  of  October  10,  1912, 
which  throws  a  new  light  on  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  English  navigator  and  discoverer. 

by  ill  feelings  toward  him  personally.     Only  one  letter  discovered 
by  Mrs.  Xuttall  contained  anything  like  malice  against  him. 

The  documents  show  what  a  high  standard  of  culture  existed  among 
the  Spanish  officials  in  America  at  that  time.  They  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  Spanish.  The  Spanish  side  is  brought  out  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  Spaniards.  Though  they  had  many  reasons  for  com- 
plaint, they  took  all  that  happened  to  them  with  the  greatest  equa- 
nimity, mobility,  and  chivalry. 
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One  captain  was  wounded  in  the  face  by  Drake's  men.  The 
English  Admiral  Drake  took  him  on  board  his  ship,  cared  for  him, 
and  entertained  him  for  several  days  on  his  deposition.  The  Spanish 
captain  did  not  even  allude  to  his  having  been  wounded.  He  seemed 
to  be  quite  above  such  a  small  matter. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  on  October  9,  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Albert  Gray,  K.  C,  Mrs.  Nuttall  offered  her  documents  to  the 
society.  There  were  present  the  vice  president,  Sir  Clements  Mark- 
ham,  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Bowring,  Mr.  B.  G.  Corney,  G.  S.  O.,  Mr.  W. 
Foster,  Dr.  J.  S.  Keltic,  Admiral  Sir  A.  H.  Markham,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Maudslay,  Mr.  H.  R.  Tedder,  Mr.  B.  H.  Thomson,  the  Hon.  Secretary 
Mr.  J.  A.  J.  de  VUliers,  Mr.  Julian  Corteel,  and  Mr.  Laughton,  members 
of  the  council,  and  others. 

After  deliberation  the  council  accepted  Mrs.  Nuttall's  offer  of  the 
documents,  and  they  will  appear  early  in  1913.  Only  one  of  these 
documents  has  ever  been  published  in  English,  namely,  in  Purctras, 
his  Pilgrims  iñ  1625,  represented  in  Drake^s  ^' World  Encompassed/' 
published  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1854.  One  of  the  documents 
is  in  the  ''Documentos  eneditos  para  la  historia  de  España,"  and  six 
were  published  in  Spanish  by  Peralta  in  1883.  The  rest  of  the  col- 
lection contains  unpublished  documents. 

"A  Visit  to  Patagonia,"  by  W.  G.  Rae  Smith,  in  the  Scottish 
Geographical  Magazine  for  September,  is  a  highly  entertaining 
article,  with  several  illustrations  depicting  the  various  stages  of  the 
author's  wanderings  in  that  lonely  land.  In  North  America  the 
very  name  of  Patagonia  is  associated  with  a  haze  which  is  not  easily 
penetrated;  and  although  the  American  traveler  often  reaches  Punta 
Arenas,  few,  very  few,  care  to  venture  into  the  primeval  forests  of 
the  interior. 

Patagonia,  roughly  speaking,  is  that  part  of  South  America  situated 
south  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Chilean  Province  of  Valdivia,  and  of 
the  total  area  of  322,550  square  mues  slightly  more  than  a  t  .ventieth 
part  is  insular,  the  remainder  forming  part  of  the  continent. 

The  paper  is  a  result  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  author  and  a  companion 
to  the  country  in  1909.  At  Punta  Arenas  the  pair  obtamed  pack 
horses  and  traveled  northward  via  Laguna  Blanca,  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Gallegos,  Lakes  Argentina,  Viedma  and  Tar,  to  the  Chico,  and 
thence  to  Lake  Buenos  Aires.  From  the  latter  place  the  party 
followed  the  Rivers  Fenix  and  Deseado  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
San  Jorge  at  Comodoro  Rivadavia. 

Speaking  of  the  general  character  of  the  country,  the  writer  says: 

From  the  Atlantic  the  land  rises  in  a  series  of  terraces,  on  an  average  of  300  feet  each 
time,  and  the  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  a  tertiary  shingle  of  marine  origin. 
Beneath  the  shingle,  which  is  sometimes  200  feet  deep,  one  finds  an  infusorial  chalk 
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descending  another  800  feet.  As  one  approaches  the  Andes,  porphyry  and  granite 
occur  in  increasing  quantities,  and  huge  plugs  of  lava  and  basalt  are  found.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  the  surface  is  the  number  of  more  or  less  dry  lakes  found  in 
hollows  of  the  ground.  These  often  contain  deposits  of  salt,  and  the  traveler  has  to 
be  careful  as  to  the  water  he  drinks.    ♦    *    ♦ 

Central  Patagonia  is  more  or  less  in  a  transition  stage,  a  place  which  has  only  begun 
to  be  peopled  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  where  the  two  streams  ot  set- 
tlers from  the  north  and  south  are  beginning  to  meet  and  where  two  alien  factors,  the 
Boers  and  the  Welsh,  have  also  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Southern  Patagonia  may  be  taken  as  that  Dart  of  the  country  south  of  the  Santa 
Cruz,  and  here  most  of  the  country  which  is  of  any  use  for  running  stock  is  more  or 
less  fenced,  and  the  farms  divided  into  paddocks.  It  is  essentially  a  sheep-raising 
district,  and  enormous  numbers  are  raised  for  the  sake  of  their  wool  and  to  a  lesser 


SANTA  CRUZ  RIVER,  PATAGONIA,  ARGENTINE   REPUBLIC. 

Argentine  Patagonia  is  divided  into  several  territorial  divi 
its  name  from  the  Santa  Cruz  River  which  traverses  it  f 
ing  country,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  near  tli 
serves  an  average  width  of  more  than  800  feet  throughoi 
«  miles  an  hour.  The  picture  shows  the  camp  of  a  U 
when  making  observations  in  this  newly  settled  country 
Mr.  W.  G.  Rae  Smith,  in  "A  Visit  to  Patagonia,"  say 
essentially  a  sheep-raising  district,  and  enormous  numl 
lesser  extent  for  their  carcasses.  Several  freezing  works 
the  coast,  and  the  meat  is  exjMrted  to  England  m  a  frozen  suite.  " 

extent  their  carcasees.    Several  freezing  works  have  been  erected  here  and  there  along 
the  coast,  and  the  meat  is  exported  to  England  in  a  frozen  state. 

Speaking  of  settlers  and  their  industries,  the  writer  continues  at 
some  length,  giving  details  of  methods  and  work  of  these  lonely 
peoples.  The  gaucho's  chief  ambition,  the  writer  states,  is  to  own 
as  good  a  tropilla  of  horses  as  possible,  and  very  often  they  endeavor 
to  obtain  all  their  horses  of  the  same  color,  and  otherwise  well 
matched.     To  further  quote  the  >\TÍter: 

These  Patagonian  "colonias"  are  nothing  but  a  collection  of  small  estancias,  where 
men  with  little  capital  can  settle  and  breed  sheep  and  cattle  in  a  email  way.    They 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN.COWBOYilN  ARGENTINA. 

This  picture,  reproduced  from  La  Ilustración  Sud-Ammcana,  depicts  an  exhibition  in  lassoing  by  one 
of  a  troop  of  North  American  cowboys  who  arc  successfully  exhibiting  their  prowess  throughout 
Argentina.  In  the  background  are  seated  a  number  of  admiring  "gauchos."  or  cowbojrs,  of  the 
Argentine  pampas.  The  gaucho's  chief  ambition  in  Patagonia,  according  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Rae  Smith, 
in  '''A  Visit  to  Patagonia''  in  the  September  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine,  is  to  own  as  good  a 
tropilla  of  horses  as  possible,  and  very  often  they  endeavor  to  ootain  them  of  the  same  color  and  well 
matched. 
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were  originally  intended  to  be  agricultural  settlements,  but  the  climate  proved 
unsuitable.  There  are  a  few  large  estancias  on  the  coast  near  San  Julien,  but  this 
part  has  been  settled  from  the  south,  as  likewise  the  Eisen  and  neighboring  valleys. 

Numbers  of  settlers  have  squatted  round  Lago  Buenos  Aires,  these  mostly  coming 
from  the  north.  So  far  few  have  built  houses,  and  their  stock  is  allowed  to  run  free 
on  the  grassy  vegas  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Deseado.  These  men  are  to  be  found 
here  and  there  all  over  the  country  where  sufficient  grass  and  water  can  be  had,  and 
own  no  land  and  pay  no  rent,  but  simply  squat  on  any  unoccupied  territory.  If  they 
make  sufficient  money  they  may  buy  the  land  later. 

Continuing,  the  writer  devotes  considerable  space  to  descriptions 
of  the  Boer  and  the  Welsh  colonies,  and  concludes  his  story  as  he 
did  his  trip,  on  the  shore  of  the  Golfo  Xuevo.  Several  new  to^Tis 
in  this  section  of  Argentina  are  flourishing  settlements,  that  of 
Rawson  being  the  capital  of  the  colon}',  and  about  which  the  writer 
says  : 

Rawson  is  a  flourishing  little  place.  The  signs  above  the  shops  are  written  in  Welsh , 
Spanish,  and  English,  and  a  weekly  paper  is  published  in  Welái.  Welsh  and  Spanish 
are  the  principal  languages,  although  most  of  the  Welsh  speak  English  as  well.  Each 
of  the  neighboring  towns  has  its  own  football,  cricket,  and  tennis  clubs,  and  matches 
take  place  regularly  between  them.  A  number  of  people  have  ventured  farther  inland 
and  formed  a  daughter  colony  known  as  Dieceseis  de  Octubre  (16th  of  October)  right 
at  the  foothills  of  the  Andes.  This  little  colony  is  well  known  and  liked  by  wander- 
ing gauchos,  as  if  they  stop  at  any  of  the  farms  they  are  always  sure  of  such  luxuries 
as  butter,  egsrs,  milk,  and  honey. 

"Waking  up  a  Nation  with  Water,"  is  the  title  of  an  article 
by  Alexander  Powell,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  in  the  Technical  Worid  for  Novem- 
ber, dealing  with  a  wonderful  commercial  enterprise  now  in  progress 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  not  many  miles  northwest  of  the  capital 
city. 

Think  of  a  waterfall  1,600  feet  high — a  height  10  times  as  great  as 
the  sudden  drop  at  Niagara.  Fifty  million  American  dollars  already 
spent  and  fifty  million  in  reserve.  These  are  the  two  factors  that 
nature  and  man  have  provided  and  which  are  rapidly  transforming  a 
dormant  Mexican  forest  into  a  source  of  power,  power  in  many  senses 
of  the  word. 

The  writer  in  describing  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking  states 
that  no  lesser  authority  than  Col.  Goethals,  of  Panama  Canal  fame, 
remarked,  after  viewing  the  work,  that  ''it  is  the  most  sensational 
piece  of  engineering  I  have  ever  seen,''  which  statement  in  itself  should 
be  enough  to  enlist  interest,  especially  among  members  of  the  engi- 
neering fraternity,  or][even  the  lay  reader. 

Another  coincidence  connecting  Panama  and  Xecaxa,  for  the  latter 
is  the  name  of  the  Mexican  project,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Necaxa 
undertaking  was  first  taken  up  by  a  Frenchman,  who,  seeing  the  great 
power  going  to  waste,  formed  a  company  to  harness  it,  but  whose 
efforts  never  materialized.     About  this  time  there  appeared  upon  the 
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scene  lho  American  wizard  of  electrical  enterprise,  Dr.  Frederick 
Pearson,  of  Boston. 

It  did  not  require  much  time  for  this  genius  to  foresee  great  possi- 
bilities in  the  waterfall,  and  although  the  dry  season  withered  the 
plans,  literally  and  actually,  of  the  French  corporation,  this  matter 
was  not  perplexing  to  Dr.  Pearson,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  storing 
the  water  during  the  rainy  season  and  having  it  literally  ''on  tap'' 
when  the  long  days  of  drought  came. 


"WAKING  UP  A  NATION  WITH   WATER." 

Mr.  Powell'sT article  under  the  above  caption,  in  the  November  Technical  World,  describes  the  wonderful 
engin^ring  feat  by  which  not  only  the  falls  at  Necaxa,  Mexico,  but  the  entire  rainfall  of  the  Necaxa  Vallev 
has  been  conservecl.  More  than  150  streams  were  diverted  from  their  normal  channels  by  means  of  canals 
and  diversion  tunnels  into  a  system  of  reservoirs  covering  more  than  6,000  acres,  thus  storing  more  than  a 
sufScient  quantity  of  water  to  run  the  enormous  power  plant  during  the  dry  season. 

The  French  concessionaires  sold  their  Interests  to  the  American 
concern  under  Pearson,  and  he  and  his  fellow  investors  found  a  respec- 
table waterfall  lasting  for  about  three  months  of  the  year,  and  for  the 
remaining  months  a  practically  useless  stream. 

The  problem  was  to  save  the  water  which  fell  during  the  rainy 
season.  Accordingly  3  vast  reservoirs  were  constructed  having  a 
combined  capacity  of  5,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  These  were 
formed  by  erecting  earthen  dams  at  several  points  in  the  Necaxa 
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Valley,  and  the  annual  rainfall  of  more  than  135  inches  caught  ami 
stored  for  future  use.     To  quote  the  writer: 

That  the  entire  rainfall  might  be  conserv^ed,  more  than  lõO  streams  were  diverted 
from  their  normal  channels  by  means  of  canals  and  division  tunnels,  into  a  system  of 
reservoirs  covering  more  than  6,000  acres,  the  lower  reservoir  alone,  if  full,  being  large 
enough  to  run  the  plant  for  two  and  one-half  months  with  no  water  in  the  stream  at 
all — a  suiBcient  reserve  for  the  driest  recorded  years. 

The  volcanic  formation  of  the  valley  making  an  unreliable  base  for  stone  dams,  the 
engineers  decided  on  earthen  dams  for  all  locations,  building  them  by  the  same  method 
of  sluicing  which  has  been  used  successfully  in  the  Western  States    ♦    ♦    ♦.    The 


GENERATOR   FLOOR  OF   POWER  HOUSE   NO.  1,  AS   DESCRIBED   BY  MR.   POWELL  IN 
"WAKING  UP  A  NATION  WITH  WATER." 

The  power  plant  is  a  steel  and  concrete  structure  containing  6  generators  of  8,200  horsepower  each,  and  4  of  16,000 
horsepower  each,  operating  under  a  head  of  1,460  feet.  The  plant  is  at  present  capable  of  developing  112,000 
horsepower,  but  a  lower  power  house  is  now  under  construction,  where  an  additional  140,000  horsepower  \«ill 
be  generated. 

water  is  brought  in  by  means  of  sluices  high  on  the  hillsides,  and  with  the  head  thus 
gained  earth  and  stones  are  washed  into  pipes  laid  on  scaffolding  which  carry  the 
water  and  sediment  to  the  dam  site. 

The  largest  of  these  dams,  known  as  the  Necaxa,  is  the  highest  earth  dam  in  the 
world,  exceeding  by  79  feet  the  much  advertised  Gatun  Dam  at  Panama.  Figures 
are  dry  things,  but  some  idea  of  its  immense  size  may  be  gained  from  the  statement 
that  it  is  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  Washington  Monument    *    *    *. 

A  great  problem  which  confronted  the  engineers  at  Necaxa  was  the  tremendous 
one  of  getting  their  material  on  the  ground,  for  at  that  time  the  base  camp  was  50 
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miles  from  the  nearest  railway.  Two  thousand  feet  below  the  base  camp  lay  the 
mesa  which  had  been  selected  for  the  reservoir  sites;  and  1,600  feel  helow  the  mesa,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  gorge  with  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  was  the  location  decided  upon 
for  the  power  houses. 

Mr.  Powell  continues  his  narrative  in  an  interesting  style,  giving 
much  attention  to  some  of  the  legal  battles  in  which  the  promoters 
were  compelled  to  engage  in  order  to  secure  certain  rights  of  way. 
In  one  instance  a  landowner  almost  blocked  operations  and  demanded 
an  exorbitant  sum  of  money  for  land  of  comparatively  little  value  to 
himself;  the  case  passed  the  various  courts  and  finally  went  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic  as  a  last  resort.  In  the  end  the  corpora- 
tion secured  justice,  which  tends  to  show  that  Mexico  is  willing  and 
will  go  to  extremes  to  protect  enterprises  that  come  within  her 
borders. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  says: 

The  Necaxa  plant  as  it  stands  to-day  represents  an  investment  of  upward  of 
$50,000,000,  and  the  sum  will  be  more  than  doubled  before  the  entire  project  is  com- 
pleted. Power  is  to-day  being  transmitted  to  the  mines  at  El  Oro,  200  miles  away, 
over  the  longest  transmission  line  in  the  world,  and  light  and  power  rates  in  Mexico 
City  have  been  cut  in  two.  With  the  completion  in  the  near  future  of  the  great 
auxiliary  power  houses  now  under  construction,  towns  will  be  lighted,  street  cars 
will  be  operated,  mines  will  be  opened,  and  factory  wheels  will  revolve  throughout 
all  central  Mexico,  and  this  industrial  awakening  will  be  due  to  the  remote  waterfall 
at  Necaxa. 

*Timehri"  is  such  an  uncommon  name  for  a  periodical  that  the 
Royal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British  Guiana  makes 
an  explanation  on  the  cover  of  its  journal.  Briefly,  the  name  is  of 
Indian  origin  and  refers  to  the  ancient  picture  writing  found  on  the 
rocks  of  Guiana  rivers.  Tlie  July  number  of  the  society's  publication 
contains  within  its  230  pages  numerous  interesting  articles,  among 
which  is  "The  Latest  Jonmey  to  Boraima,*'  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Cramp- 
ton.  To  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  Dr.  Cramp- 
ton's  illustrated  lecture  on  this  subject  the  splendid  pictures  in 
''Timehri"  are  pleasant  reminders  of  the  author's  wanderings  in 
unknown  forests. 

Speaking  of  his  trip,  Dr.  Cramp  ton  says: 

The  writer  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  make  a  successful  journey  from  Georgetown 
to  Roraima,  the  Yimous  mountain  that  stands  sentinel  at  the  poet  where  Guiana, 
Brazil,  and  Venezuela  are  one.  The  journey  was  replete  with  incidents  and  ex- 
periences that  possess  chiefly  a  personal  interest,  but  in  addition  certain  observations 
were  made  that  may  have  a  general  value  to  those  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 
this  part  of  South  America,  as  well  as  those  who  may  travel  to  Roraima  at  some  future 
date    *    «    ♦. 

The  main  object  was  to  run  a  biological  traverse  from  the  coast  at  Georgetown  to 
the  high  levels  centering  about  Mount  Roraima  *  *  ♦.  Qiu*  equipment  weighed 
upward  of  4,000  pounds  and  demanded  much  time  for  its  shipment.  Owing  to  heavy 
rains  of  the  preceding  weeks  the  river  was  well  up  under  the  hostelry.    The  howling 
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"WAKING  UP  A  NATION  WITH  WATER." 

The  picture  shows^one'of  the  preat  5-ioot  pipes  used  in  conserving  the  tremendous  water  power  at  Necaxa. 
The  pipe  has  a  drop  of  17  meters  in  a  length  of  142  meters. 
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of  monkeys  roused  us  early  in  the  morning  and  as  the  day  was  Sunday  we  remained 
here  and  occupied  the  time  profitably  in  collecting  on  the  sandy  lowlands  and  rises 
back  from  the  river,  where  the  ants  ply  their  ceaseless  course  from  leafy  bough  to 
underground  chamber    *    *    *. 

Naturally  it  was  gratifying  to  be  at  last  at  Roraima;  yet  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
was  not  unmixed  with  apprehension,  for  food  supplies  were  far  too  short  for  safety, 
many  were  ill  with  influenza,  everyone  was  weary,  and  the  return  journey  had  to  be 
accomplished  without  a  single  hitch  if  we  were  to  return  safely  to  Georgetown.  With 
great  reluctance,  therefore,  the  decision  was  made  to  return  after  only  one  day's  stay 
at  the  long- wished -for  camp    *    *    *. 

It  is  difficult  to  present  the  biological  results  of  the  expedition  in  brief  form,  for 
the  material  must  be  studied  *  *  *.  The  survey  passed  from  the  forests  of  the 
roast  to  those  of  Roraima  itself;  and  everywhere,  no  matter  what  the  altitude  might 
be,  certain  species  recurred  again  and  again;  still  other  organisms  were  restricted  to 
levels  of  a  given  altitude  ;  and  finally  each  river  system  had  its  peculiar  types    *    *    * . 

It  was  an  interesting  though  arduous  journey.  Looking  back  upon  it,  fuller  results 
might  have  been  secured  had  time  been  longer,  but  on  the  whole  it  has  been  successful . 
The  Indians  were  splendidly  eflScient  carriers,  while  to  my  faithful  Hindu  a  large 
share  of  credit  is  due,  for  his  long  experience  in  the  bush  provided  a  fund  of  knowledge 
upon  which  I  largely  drew  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  expedition. 

Caras  y  Caretas,  of  Buenos  Aires,  for  September  14,  among  its 
many  illustrated  articles  contains  one  on  the  subject  of  yerba  mate 
entitled  **E1  Primer  Yerba  en  las  Provincias  Argentinas."  One  of 
the  cuts  shows  the  two  ''scientific  fathers^'  of  this  industry.  Dr.  F.  M. 
Gomez  and  Sr.  Antonio  Llamas,  standing  beside  one  of  their  fine 
varieties  of  mate  which  has  reached  a  height  as  great  as  that  of  the 
two  gentlemen  combined.  This  illustration  is  only  typical  of  the  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  production  which  yerba  mate  has  attained 
under  the  scientific  guidance  of  Sr.  Antonio  Llamas. 

A  plantation  of  yerba  mate  scientifically  cultivated  is  unusual,  and 
for  this  reason  Cara^  y  Caretas  has  devoted  several  pages  to  describing 
the  work  of  this  hacienda  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes,  northern 
Argentina. 

The  initiative  in  the  industry  was  taken  by  Sr.  Llamas,  of  the 
department  of  natural  history  of  the  National  College  of  Corrientes. 
He  first  began  his  experiments  on  a  plantation  in  Missiones,  but  after 
15  years  of  serious  labor  was  forced  to  abandon  that  section  by  reason 
of  unfavorable  conditions,  among  which  was  the  unfriendly  attitude  of 
Brazilian  and  Paraguayan  competitors. 

Li  1900  Sr.  Llamas  settled  in  Corrientes  and  later  brought  some  of 
his  choice  plants  and  seeds  from  his  former  plantation.  Here,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  F.  M.  Gomez,  rector  of  the  National  College,  he 
started  an  industry  which  has  gradually  grown  to  importance. 

According  to  several  well-known  scientific  authorities,  the  climatic 
conditions  of  the  Province  of  Corrientes  are  especially  suitable  for 
growing  yerba  mate;  and  certain  insect  pests,  which  in  other  sections 
destroy  the  young  plants,  are  unknown  there. 
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Caras  y  Caretas  has  devoted  considerable  space  to  showing  the 
various  stages  of  production,  from  the  tiny  plant  to  the  warehouses 
and  packing  methods,  from  whence  the  product  is  sent  to  the  various 
domestic  as  well  as  some  foreign  markets. 

Yerba  mate  is  comparatively  unknown  in  the  United  States,  but 
there  are  certain  commercial  interests  experimenting  with  the  product, 
and  ere  long  it  may  be  no  unconmion  sight  for  the  soda  fountain  dis- 
penser to  offer  it  to  his  customers  or  for  the  hostes  sat  an  evening 


YERBA  MATÉ  READY  FOR  TRANSPORT. 

Caroi  y  Caretas  devotes  considerable  space  in  its  article,  "El  Primer  Yerba  en  las  Provincias  Argen- 
tina," to  showing  the  various  stages  oí  production,  from  the  tiny  plant  to  the  warehouse  and 
packing  methods.  The  picture  shows  the  yerba,  after  the  drying  and  thrashing  process,  com- 
pressed into  bags  of  200  pounds  each,  ready  for  shipment.  A  comprehensive  article  on  the  culti- 
vation of  yerba  mató  appeared  hi  the  Bulletin  of  March,  1911. 

party  to  provide  it  for  her  guests  as  is  the  custom  in  the  countries 
from  whence  it  comes. 

The  Cuba  Review,  for  October,  as  is  indicated  by  its  subtitle,  '*A11 
about  Cuba,^'  contains  numerous  interesting  short  articles  and  notes 
bearing  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  the  country. 
'Tineapple  planting  in  Hawaii,"  *'The  Dried  Mango,''  and  **Siigar 
Beview"  are  among  the  agricultural  subjects  noticed. 
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The  Spice  Mill,  of  New  York,  for  October,  devotes  half  a  dozen 
pages  to  short  articles  written  by  various  members  of  the  Coffee 
Boasters'  excursion  to  Brazil  last  August.  Without  an  exception 
they  refer  to  the  trip  and  to  the  cordial  hospitality  at  the  hands  of  the 
BraziUans  with  grateful  appreciation.  Some  of  the  excursionists 
continued  the  journey  to  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires,  where  they 
were  also  deUghted  with  their  experiences.  One  of  the  writers  thus 
refers  to  the  cordiality  of  their  reception: 

In  justice  to  all  of  the  people  we  met  in  South  America,  we  must  say  that  we  were 
most  delightfully  received  and  courteously  entertained.  The  people  of  Brazil  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  United  States  and  are  heartily  in  favor  of  having  a  line  of 
steamers  in  operation  between  the  United  States  and  South  America  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  They  are  disposed  to  buy  merchandise  from  the  United  States,  but  maintain 
that  we  are  not  offering  them  the  facilities  offered  by  Europe;  consequently  they 
supply  their  wants  mostly  from  that  continent. 

«  *  *  *  #    ■  ♦  # 

Our  people  were  more  than  pleased  with  the  trip,  and  have  many  reasons  for  feeling 
thankful  to  the  South  Americans  who  exerted  themselves  to  make  the  visit  there  an 
enjojrable  one;  and  the  recollections  of  the  many  courtesies  shown  us  while  there  will 
be  lasting  and  very  pleasant  indeed  to  review. 

**Native  Placer  Mining  in  Colombia,"  by  R.  O.  D.  Johnson,  in  the 
October  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  of  New  York,  as  the  title 
indicates,  treats  of  ancient  methods  of  obtaining  the  precious  metals 
from  mother  earth.     The  writer  begins  by  saying: 

The  equipment  of  the  native  i)lacer, miner  in  Colombia  is  secured  from  the  forest 
or  jungle  adjacent  to  his  operations.  JBeyond  the  ubiquitous  machete  he  needs  no 
assistance  in  the  wav  of  tools  from  the  outside  world. 

The  article  contains  much  information  about  mining  in  general  in 
that  country,  and  especially  commends  itself  to  the  prospector  and 
other  persons  who  are  interested  in  developing  the  vast  mineral 
resources  that  undoubtedly  lie  hidden  beneath  the  surface. 

* 'Dairying  in  the  West  Indies"  is  the  title  of  the  leading  article  in 
the  Cuban  Magazine,  of  Habana,  for  October.  The  author,  R.  S. 
Cunliffe,  B.  Sc,  a  member  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association, 
treats  this  important  subject  at  some  length,  and  several  illustrations 
depicting  modem  dairy  appliances  make  the  article  of  practical  value. 
Other  subjects  of  an  agricultural  nature  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
those  interested  in  tropical  farming;  while  the  little  poem  on  the 
**History  of  Cuba,"  as  frontispiece,  adds  variety  to  the  pubhcation. 

The  October  number  of  the  Pan  American  Magazine,  of  New 
Orleans,  contains  numerous  articles  bearing  on  the  upbuilding  of 
commercial  relations  between  the  southern  section  of  the  country 
and  the  Latin  American  RepubUcs.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are 
''Louisiana's  Future,"  ''Mobile  and  Its  Eelations  to  the  Panama 
Canal,"  "The  Cohune  Palm,"  "Pan  American  Development  Notes," 
etc. 
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The  August  Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal,  of  New  York,  devoted 
a  dozen  pages  to  the  story  of  the  Coffee  Boasters'  Excursion  to  Brazil. 
'*It  is  the  story  of  continuous  sightseeing,  entertainments,  banquets, 
and  receptions,"  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  Journal,  whose  special 
correspondent  with  the  party  had  unusual  faciUties  for  securing  his 
data  first  handed.  Numerous  illustrations  taken  by  professionals  and 
by  members  of  the  excursion  add  interest  to  the  story;  those  of  the 
coffee  fazendas  visited  by  the  party  being  especially  interesting,  as 
the  average  North  American  has  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  tree  from  whose  fruit  is  made  the  drink  without  which  his  break- 
fast would  be  incomplete. 

The  September  number  of  Pan  American  Progress,  of  Los  Angeles, 
among  several  interesting  articles,  contains  under  the  caption  ** Cali- 
fornia Producers  Decide  to  Enter  the  Latin  American  Field,"  details 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  consul  general  of  Honduras  to  interest 
California  in  Central  America.  Mr.  M.  E.  Diebold  has  been  dis- 
patched to  the  field,  where  he  will  hold  trade  expositions  in  the 
leading  Central  American  cities,  showing  CaUfomia  products,  the 
prices,  and  much  other  information 

"The  Guayule— A  Desert  Bubber  Plant,"  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Lloyd,  of 
McGill  University,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October,  is  a  very 
interesting  and  instructive  article  dealing  with  the  rubber  plant.  In 
his  opening  paragraph  Prof.  Lloyd  says: 

Perhaps  no  statement  in  r^^rd  to  the  source  of  our  commercial  rubbers  k  more 
surprising  to  one  unacquainted  with  this  particular  field  than  that  over  200  species  of 
plants  contribute  to  the  sum  total  of  the  crude  material  which  comes  to  the  market. 
Indeed,  that  "rubber  plant"  which  is  frequently  used  as  a  household  decoration  is 
usually  thought  to  be  chiefly  responsible,  but  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  This  same 
rubber  plant,  however,  furnishes  us  with  a  point  of  departure  for  the  present  account 
in  the  ¿ict,  well  known  to  everyone  who  has  but  slight  acquaintance  with  it,  that 
when  injured  a  milky  fluid  (latex)  escapes,  which,  on  drying,  becomes  translucent 
and  displays  in  some  degree  the  familiar  properties  of  india  rubber,  or  caoutchouc. 

After  discussing  rubber  production  at  some  length,  the  writer  con- 
cludes that  the  subject  merits  much  more  attention  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  and  suggests  that  an  experiment  on  a  large  scale  could 
be  conducted  so  as  to  answer  many  points  and  to  reveal  a  new  means 
of  increasing  our  resources. 

*  Tampico  is  now  Mexico's  Largest  Oil  Port"  is  the  title  and  sub- 
ject upon  which  W.  D.  Homaday  writes  in  the  Mining  and  Engineer- 
ing World  (New  York)  for  September  21.  Mr.  Homaday  says  that 
'^within  a  very  short  period  of  time  an  enormous  export  traflSc  of  oil 
has  been  established  through  Tampico  and  the  tonnage  is  increasing 
with  leaps  and  bounds.'^  Port  improvements  have  greatly  facilitated 
the  business. 
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PACKING  A  50-POUND  BRICK  OF  GUAYULE  RUBBER. 

'The  Guayule— A  Desert  Rubber  Plant,"  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Lloyd,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly  foi 
October,  describes  this  important  plant  from  which  is  derived  a  considerable  quantity  of  crude 
material  for  the  rubber  of  commerce.  In  the  Bulletin  of  February,  1912,  appeared  a  compre- 
hensive  article  entitled  "The  Story  of  Guayule,"  which  was  based  on  Prof.  Lloyd's  book. 
♦'Guayule  (Parthenium  Argentatum  Gray).  A  Rubber  Plant  of  the  Chihuahuan  Desert,'* 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  in  1911.. 
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''Prospecting  in  Nicaragua,'*  by  W.  A.  Connelly,  in  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press,  of  San  Francisco,  for  September  21,  is  an  article 
which  should  be  read  by  prospectors  who  contemplate  operations  in 
tropical  countries.  Mr.  Connelly  has  found  Nicaragua  rich  in  minerals 
which,  however,  are  as  yet  little  exploited.  In  his  opinion  this  is  a 
section  of  the  world  destined  to  become  wealthy  by  reason  of  its  vast 
mineral  deposits  and  other  resources. 

"A  New  Packing  Plant  on  the  Mexican  Border"  is  described  in  the 
September  National  Provisioner,  of  New  York  and  Chicago.     El  Paso , 


FIRE  AT  on.  GUSHER,  DOS  BOCAS,  MEXICO. 

In  *'  Tampico  is  now  Mexico's  Largest  Oil  Port,"  Mr.  W.  D.  Homaday  deals  with  the  remarkable 
oil  regions  of  Mexico.  The  picture  shows  the  burning  of  the  great  gusher  known  as  "  Dos  Bocas," 
which  was  brought  in  July  4, 1908,  and  immediately  caught  Are.  It  was  located  only  67  miles 
south  of  Tampico.  It  burned  for  a  period  of  57  days,  the  flames  mounting  to  heights  ranging  from 
800  to  1,500  feet,  the  estimated  consumption  of  the  oil  being  500.000  barrels  per  day.  The  light 
could  be  seen  for  100  miles  at  sea,  and  at  night  newspapers  could  be  clearly  read  oy  its  means 
alone  at  a  distance  of  17  miles. 

Tex.,  has  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  operations  for  the  new  enter- 
prise, which  location  the  promoters  believe  is  ideal  in  view  of  the 
expected  large  supply  of  reasonably  cheap  cattle  from  Mexico,  as 
well  as  from  adjacent  territory  of  Texas  and  other  Western  States. 

The  September  number  of  America  Latina,  of  Mexico  City,  has  an 
interesting  descriptive  article  by  Atilio  Peccorini  on  the  **Euins  of 
Copan,"  in  Honduras.  Several  photographs  reproduced  add  interest 
to  the  description  and  cause  the  reader  to  marvel  anew  at  the  wonders 
of  ancient  civilization. 

61759— Bull.  5—12 13 
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*'Eevista  Nacional  de  Colombia'*  for  September  28  contains  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  waterfalls  and  other  sources  of  mechanical 
power  that  await  development.  The  pictures  show  numerous  falls 
suitable  for  generating  electric  power,  while  the  context  contains 
important  data  on  the  subject.  The  first  page  of  Revista  is  devoted 
to  a  picture  of  the  famous  Colombian,  Dr.  Salvador  Comarcho 
Roldan,  and  an  account  of  the  movement  to  erect  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  The  "City  of  Pasto  and  Its  Progress**  also  receives 
attention  in  the  form  of  a  descriptive  article. 

"Aviation  in  Chile,**  by  Manuel  R.  Escobar,  in  the  Inca  Chronicle, 
of  La  Fundición,  Peru,  is  an  interesting  and  well-illustrated  article 
dealing  with  the  progress  of  the  science,  or  rather  with  the  "art  of 
divine  foolishness,"  as  the  writer  is  inclined  to  think  of  aviation. 
Nevertheless,  the  story  tells  of  the  serious  work  of  two  well-known 
Chilean  aviators.  Basa  and  Acevedo,  both  of  whom  have  achieved 
success  through  their  own  efforts. 

The  Chronicle  also  devotes  several  pages  to  a  sketch  of  the  life  of 
Gen.  Andres  A.  Cáceres,  one  of  South  America's  foremost  men  and 
at  present  the  Peruvian  minister  to  Germany. 

"Haiti:  Misunderstood,**  is  the  title  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  number  of  The  Independent.  The  author,  Elsie  C.  Par- 
sons, after  a  brief  pleasure  cruise  to  the  island  Repubic,  gives  some 
of  her  impressions.  She  mingled  freely  with  the  natives  in  town  and 
country  and  on  her  return  has  many  pleasant  things  to  say  about 
them,  among  which  are  the  following: 

*  *  *  There  is  no  cheating  or  dishonesty.  The  French  priests,  always  your 
kindly  hosts  inland,  tell  you  that  a  mule  laden  with  sacks  of  gold  could  journey 
from  end  to  end  of  the  island  unrobbed.  They  tell  you,  too,  that  you  yourself  will 
never  be  in  any  way  molested,  and  that  Haitians  carry  pistols  and  machetes  merely 
as  you  wear  a  ring  or  as  a  boy  cherishes  a  penknife    *    *    *. 

A  smile,  a  **bon  jour,  monsieur"  or  "madame,"  a  joke,  destroy  any  prejudice  that 
may  have  existed  at  once.  Given  time  for  other  amenities,  a  visiting  card,  a  compli- 
ment, a  drink,  and  native  courtesy  is  unbounded.  As  a  farewell  attention  at  Cape 
Haitien  the  little  boy  of  one  of  our  kind  friends  brought  on  board  to  us  10  doves  for 
pets,  or  food,  as  we  liked.  For  the  rest  of  the  cruise  the  doves  sat  happily  two  by  two 
in  a  converted  bottled  water  crate     *    *    *. 

One  day  my  horse  went  lazy  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  mutual  acquaintance,  the 
planter  with  whom  we  were  taking  our  déjeuner  de  midi,  gave  me  his  own  horse  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day's  journey.  Entering  a  northern  port  after  sundown,  which 
is  against  the  rule,  because  out  of  gasoline  we  could  not  spend  the  night  at  sea,  a 
telegram  from  the  President  secured  us  anchorage  and  immunity  from  an  enormous  fine . 

Under  the  title  of  "Another  Transatlantic  Oil  Motor  Ship,*'  the 
Engineering  News  for  October  24  describes  the  new  Monte  Penedo, 
which  is  shortly  to  be  placed  in  service  probably  between  New  York 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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This  vessel  is  360  feet  long  with  a  breadth  of  50  feet,  and  comes 
from  the  Howaldt  Works,  of  Kiel,  Germany.  Going  into  details  as 
to  the  utility  of  oil  motor-driven  ships,  the  article  says: 

The  total  saving  in  weight  in  both  niachiner>'  and  fuel  of  the  motor-driven  vessel 
over  the  steam-driven  vessel  will  average  975  to  1,200  tons.  Converting  this  into 
cargo  space,  a  motor  ship  will  have  available  for  cargo  about  28,000  to  33,000  cubic 
feet  more  than  a  steamship.  A  steamer  w^ill  require  16  firemen  and  coal  passers;  the 
motor  ship  requires  6  laborers  for  the  engines  and  donkey  boiler  service,  or  a  reduction 
of  10  in  the  machinery  force  required. 

These  figures  give  an  idea  why  marine  engineers  the  world  over  regard  the  advent 
of  the  oil  engine  as  heralding  a  revolution  in  ocean  transportation.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  such  a  vessel  as  the  Monte  Penedo  is  but  a  forerunner  of  a  type  of 
vessel  that  will  soon  be  common  on  the  high  seas. 

**  Motor  trucks  in  Mexico"  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Motor  Age, 
of  Chicago,  for  November  7,  in  which  is  traced  the  progress  of  this 
modem  vehicle  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  According  to  the  article, 
the  use  of  trucks  is  just  having  a  beginning  and  splendid  oppor- 
tunities are  opening;  the  real  hindrance  to  its  general  use  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  back  of  the  peon  has  ever  been  the  burden  bearer, 
but  with  increasing  business  and  the  necessity  for  quicker  dispatcli, 
the  motor  truck  is  gradually  winning  its  way. 

Bohemia,  of  Habana,  for  August  11,  carries  a  picture  of  the  model 
of  the  monument  to  be  erected  in  Pernambuco  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Brazilian  diplomat,  Joaquim  Nabuco.  The  award  for  the  design 
has  been  given  to  the  Italian  sculptor,  Giovanni  Nicolini,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  models  submitted  by  other  distinguished  artists  and 
sculptors. 
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Title.  Date.  Author. 


ARGENTrNA.  I       jqj2 

Sanitary  appliances July  13  R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 

Vulcanuers do Do. 

Jewelry  cases j  July  15  Do. 

Metals ...do Do. 

Crop  reports  for  northern  Argentina  for  June  and  July,  1912 July  31  Do. 

Report  of  Argentine  ministry  of  ñnanoe,  1911 '  Aug.    2  i  R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Au«s. 

Decree  and  regulation  of  competition  of  large  and  small  internal-  '  Aug.    6  Do. 

combustion  motors. 

Reports  of  division  of  animal  industry .do Do. 

Steel  filing  cabinets Aug.  12  R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 

Pianos— no  possible  agents  at  present .do i         Do. 

Hardware,  plated  ware,  etc.,  duties,  dealers,  etc do i         Do. 

Telephone  directories do Do. 

Coverings  and  packings  for  pipes  and  boilers— dealers,  etc .\ug.  14  Do. 

Argentine  foreign  trade  for  first  six  months  of  1912 Aug.  17  '  R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Aires. 

Clippings  on  national  grain  elevators Aug.  21  Do. 

Refrigerators,  local  demand,  importation Aug.  22  R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 

Translation  of  communication  regarding  guanacos Aug.  27  R.  M.  Bartleman,  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Aires. 

Engines,  power  development,  dealers,  mining  and  oil,  etc do Do. 

Trade-marks  classification Aug.  29  Do. 

"  La  Odontologia  Argentina" do Do. 

Bulletin  of  department  of  public  works .do Do. 

Trade-marks do Do. 

Monthly  bulletin  of  department  of  agriculture .do Do. 

Thermal  and  medicinal  waters Sept.   6  Do. 

Crop  report  for  northern  Argentina Sept.   7  R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  northern  Argentina ao Do. 

"  El  Comercio  Exterior  Argentino" Sept.   9  R.  M.'-.Bartleman^  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  -\ires. 

Correction  in  annual  report Sept.    13  R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 

Copies  of  Hiberno- Argentine  Review Sept.    17  R.  M.  Bartleman.  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Aires. 

Dried  fruits  and  canned  goods Sept.  18  R.  T.  Crane,  consul,  Rosario. 

Clay  pipes,  fire  brick,  roofing  tiles,  paving  tiles,  etc do Do. 

Newspaper  clipping  on  national-bank  profits Sept.  21  R.  M.  Bartleman.  consul  gen- 
eral, Buenos  Aires. 

BRAZIL.  ' 

Ceara ,  July  15     P.   Merrill   Griffith,  consu 

Pernambuco. 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries,  calendar  year  1911 . . .   July  31  \  Jay  White,  consul,  Sant 

Transportation  facilities Aug.    5     P.   Merrill   Grifflih.   cy 

Pernambuco. 

Automobiles  in  Pernambuco Aug.    6  Do. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil,  1911 Aug.  17  '  Julius  Q.  Lay,  consul  general, 

Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Continuation  of  review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Brazil  in  i  Sept.   1  Do. 

1911. 

CHILE.  '  I 

Rice  imports Aug.    1     A.  A.  WInslow,  consul,  Val- 
paraiso. 

Furniture  trade do '  Do. 

Building  notes Undated.  Do. 

Foreign  capital  for  development  of  Chile .  .do Do. 

Stock  raising  in  Chile Aug.    3  Do. 

Beer  production Aug.  26  Do. 

Silk  goods— dealers Aug.  28  i  Do. 

Knit  goods— dealers do Do. 

Tobawx)  supply do Do. 

Horseshoes— prices— competition— possible  agents,  etc Sept.   5  Do. 

Forests  of  Chile Sept.   9  Do. 

Chile  Government  estimates  for  1913 Sept.  10  Do. 

Bottling  machinery— brewers— bottlers— wine  producers Sept.  12  i  Do. 

Tariflrates Sept.  16  ,  Do. 

How  to  introduce  American  goods  into  Chile Sept.  24  Do. 

Import  duties  on  condensed  and  evaporated  milk— trade Sept.  26  Do. 

Paper-bag  trade Sept.  30  Do. 


»This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Title. 


Date. 


Author. 


COLOMBU. 

Roofing,  paving,  other  coal-tar  isroducts,  uses,  poasible  markets.. 

Market  for  asphaltum , 

Colombian  notes 


Railroad  extension  in  Colombia 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Rio  Macha.. 

CUBA. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Cuba,  1911 

DOMINICAN  BEPUBUC. 

Modification  of  Dominican  trade-mark  law 


Establishment  of  two  new  steamship  lines  for  coast  service. 
Commerce  and  industries,  1911 

Lime&~production,  shipping,  etc 

Commerce  and  industries,  1911 

Gasoline  and  kerosene,  prices,  etc 

ECUADOR. 

Increase  in  automobile  business 


Quay 
Genei 


1912.     ; 
Sept.  16 

Sept.  25 

Oct.     1 

..do.... 
Oct.     9 


July  17 
Aug.    9 


't: 


ÏuU  and  American  traveling  men., 
trade  notos , 


Sept.  16 

...do 

I  Sept.  30 

'  Oct.     2 

I  Oct.     4 
Oct.     9 


GUATEMALA. 


Vacuum  cleaners Aug.  14 


Tonka  beans 

Cigar  industry  and  tobacco  imports. 

Jewdry  trade 

Horseshoes  and  mule  shoes 

Paper  towels. 


Shoes,  imports  and  exports.. 
Soap  macninery,  etc.. 


Hemp  and  pita  fibers , 

Laundry  paddles;  limited  market  for  bluing. . 

Increase  oi  export  duties  on  coffee 

No  dentists*  supply  houses 

Deodorizer,  druggists,  etc 

Candies,  sweets,  and  condensed  milk— duties.. 

Kinds  of  exports  from  Guatemala , 

Garters  and  arm  bands 


...do 

Aug.  19 

...do 

Aug.  20 

...do 

Aug.  26 

...do 

...do 

Sept.  14 
Sept.  19 
Sept.  24 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  7 
Oct.  8 
Oct.    16 


I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  Bar- 

ranquiUa. 
Leland  Harrison,  American 
chargé  d'affaires,  Bogota. 
I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  Bar- 
ranqnilla. 
Do. 
Do. 


J.  L.  Rodgers,  consul  general, 
Habana. 


F.  Bohr,  vice  consul  general, 

Santo  Domingo. 
Do. 
C.  R.  Curtis,  consul  general, 

Santo  Domingo. 
F.  Bohr,  vice  consul  general, 

Santo  Domingo. 
C.    M.    Hathaway,    consul, 

Puerto  Plata. 
Do. 


Chas.  Baker,  vice  and  deputy 
consul,  Guayaquil. 
Do. 
Do. 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  gen- 
eral, Guatemala  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


HONDUKAS. 

Vacuum  cleaners,  no  market 

MEXICO. 

Saddles  and  saddle  trees,  duties , 

"Roots  used  as  soap" 

Amusement  devices 

Powder,  limited  market 


Aug.  20  I  A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul,  Tegu- 
I     cigalpa. 


Aug.  11 
Aug.  23  I 
Aug.  26  j 
Aug.    27I 


I 


Wdl-drllling  machinery I 

Mexican  notes:  Galvanized-iron  pails  and  metal  goods  of  similar 
character;  spades  and  shovels;  pecking  sheet  tin;  paraffin  wax;  ¡ 
charcoal  braziers  and  cast-iron  pots;  beer;  land  ceded;  coined 
money  on  hand  in  principal  banks  of  issue,  June  30,  1912.       | 
City  and  telephone  directories  available 


Durango's  home  shoe  industry 

General  and  trade  conditions  of  State  of  Oaxaca. 


Coffee  crop 

Sugar  industry.. 


..do 

Aug.  29 


Aug.  30 

'  Sept.  3 

Undated. 

I  Sept.  5 
....do.... 


A.    J.    Lespinasse,    consul, 

Frontera. 
Philip  E.  Holland,  consul, 

Salüllo. 
Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 

San  Luis  Potosi. 
Frederick  Simpich,  consul, 

Ensenada. 
Do. 
Wm.  Canada,  consul,  Vera 

Cruz. 


Marion     Letcher,     consul, 

Chihuahua. 
Theodore  C.  Hamm,  consul, 

Durango. 
E.    M.    Lawton,    consular 

agent.  Oaxaca. 
C.  A.  Miller,  consul.  Tampico, 
Do. 
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M  EXico— continued . 

Mexican  notes:  Brass-covered  pipes;  flat  or  sad  irons;  wire  net- 
ting; blacksmith  tools;  belting;  improvements  to  railway; 
market  for  railway  tie  plates;  imj[)rovements  to  plan  of  oil  com- 
))any;  agricultural  notes  from  Mexico. 

Powder,  etc.,  no  present  demand 

Uniforms;  no  lodges  or  societies 

No  telephone  companies,  list  of  merchants 

Lodges  and  clubs 


No  societies  or  lodges  in  Chihuahua 

Suggestions  for  advancement  of  business  Interests. 

Dictograph  catalogue  referred  to  police 

Shipments  of  shrimps  from  Masatlan 

Henequén  market  at  Progreso 

Corrected  report  on  shrimp 


1912. 
Sept.   7  I  Wm.  Canada,  consul.  Vera 
I      Cruz. 


Sept.  11 


...do.... 
Sept.  12 
Sept .  17 


Testing  machines,  no  market 

Clubs  and  newspapers  possibly  interested  In  publication 

Statement  of  rubber  shipped  through  American  consulate  at 

Mazatlan,  during  1910, 1911,  to  September,  1912. 
Biining  machinery,  good  market;  mining  companies 

Multigraph,  Government  purchases;  electric  current 

Well-drilling  machinery. . 
•    ^      '    is  Pol 


Com  crop  in  San  Luis  Potosí 

Declared  exports.  September  quarter.  1912 

Tonnage  of  vessels  clearing  for  United  States  ports  from  port  of 

Tampico,  for  September  quarter,  1912. 
Tiling  made  at  Guadalajara 


Sept.  19 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  21 
Sept.  24 

Sept.  25 
Sept.  26 

Sept.  28 

Sept.  28 

Sept.  30 

Oct.     1 

Oct.     3 


Report  showing  increased  exportation  of  garbanzos  through  port 
of  Nogales  during  season  closing  Oct.  15, 1912. 

PARAGUAY. 

Value  of  trade  publications  in  English 

Market  for  machine  tools 

Tariff  on  manifolding  apparatus 


...do.... 
Oct.   11  i 

Oct.    12 
...do....  I 

pet.    15 

undated. 


PERU. 

Annual  report  of  commerce  and  industries  of  Peru,  1911. 


Peruvian  duties  on  samples  of  commercial  travelers 

R^^tration  of  trade-marks  in  Peru 

Peruvian  exports  of  minerals;  copper,  silver,  and  their  alloys 
during  1911. 

Importation  of  hog  lard  into  Peru,  1911 

Commerce  of  Peru  in  1902, 1910,  and  1911 , 

Peruvian  exports  in  1910 

Peruvian  imports  in  1910 

Income-tax  system  in  Peru 


I  C.  S.  Edwards,  consul,  Aca- 
pulco. 
Do. 
I         Do. 

I  J.  H.  Johnson,  consul.  Mata- 
moros. 
Marion  Letcher,  consul,  Chi- 
I     huahua. 

j  Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 
San  Luis  Potosi. 
A.  Gracey,  consul.  Progreso. 
A.   G.  Brown,  vice  consul, 

Biazatlan. 
A.  Gracey,  consul,  Prcwreso. 
.  A.  G.  Brown,  consul,  Mkzat- 
lan. 
Frederich   Simpich,  consul, 
I      Ensenada. 
J.  C.  Allen,  deputy  consul 

general,  Mx)nterey. 
A.  G.  Brown,  consul,  Mazat- 
I      Ian. 
Thos.  W.  Bowmaü,  vice  con- 
sul. Nogales. 
<  S.  E.  Magill,  consul,  Guada- 
I     lalara. 

A.  Gracey,  consul.  Progreso. 
I  Wilbert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 
San  Luis  Potosi. 
C,  A.  Miller,  consul,  Tampico. 
I         Do. 

S.  E.  Magill,  consul,  Guada- 
lajara. 

Thos.  W.  Bowman,  vice  con- 
sul, Nogales. 


I 


July  17 

July  23 
July  29 


Cornelius  Ferrlj,  Jr.,  consul, 
,      Asuncion. 
Do. 
Do. 


SALVADOR. 

Discontinuance  of  schedule  service  of  Salvador  railway  compa- 
nies' steamships. 

Decree  providing  for  actual  payment  in  American  gold  coin  or 
bills  of  imposts  on  Importations  when  such  imposts  are  called 
for  in  terms  of  gold. 

URUGUAY. 

Hop  imports  and  l>ecr  production 


Quantity  of  money  in  Uruguay  June  30, 1912 

Opening  bids  for  Uruguay  transport 

New  tax  on  I'niguay  insurance  companies 

State  of  Uniguay  hanking  business 

Uniguay  importations  of  wines,  etc.,  in  July,  1912. . 
Development  of  River  Plate  frozen-meat  Industry. 


July  31 

Aug.    8 
Sept.  12  , 
Sept.  13 

-.do 

..do 

Sept.  20 

Sept!  ¿it 


W.  U.  Robertson,  consul  gen- 
eral, Callao. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Sept.  16    Thomas     Hinckley,    consul 

general,  San  Sal\*ador. 
Sept.  24  Do. 


July   16 

Aug.  1 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  15 

..do 

Aug.  19 


F.  W.  Goding,  consul,  Monte- 
video. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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URUGUAY— continued. 
State  insurance  bank  of  Uruguay 


I      1912. 
Aug.  21 

Data  on  Uruguay  beer  for  1910 Aug.  29 

Sheep  dip  factory  in  Uruguay '  Sept.    2 

Uruguay  notes ,  Sept.   3 

State  of  Uruguay  banking  for  August,  1911 Sept.  18 

Utilixing  a  Uruguay  River  for  electrical  energy Sept.  19 

Revision  of  Uruguay  consular  fees Sept.  23 

Railway  construction  in  Bolivia Sept.  24 

River  Plate  slaughtering  for  season  1911-12 | . .  .do 

Coasting  trade  of  Uruguay ..do 


VENEZUELA. 


I 


it.    7 


10 


Corset  trade Aug.  17 

Declared  exports,  1910-11 1  Aug.  31 

Late  statistics  of  foreign  trade Sept.   3 

New  customs  classifications | . .  .do 

Toilet  preparations i  Sept, 

References  for  data  on  Veneiuela .do. 

References  on  census,  boundaries,  etc ' . .  .do. 

City,  State,  and  telephone  directories,  publishers Sept 

Livestock  exhibition  at  San  Francisco  Exxx)sition  in  1915 i . .  .do 

Grocery  imports  from  the  United  States,  duties,  etc '  Sept.  11 

New  customs  classifications ,  Sept.  17 

Venezuelan  notes ...ao 

Translations  of  the  resolutions  regarding  repair  of  wagon  roads  I  Sept.  27 
between  San  Felii>e  and  Puerto  Cabello,  and  between  Maracay  i 
and  Valencia.  | 

Milk,  duties  and  imports Oct.     1 

New  tariff  classification L .  .do 

Newspapers  containing  passenger  rates  and  freight  tariffs  on  Vene-  i ...  do 


Author. 


F.  W.  Goding,  consul,  Monte- 
video. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


T.  W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
H.  R.  Wright, consul,  Puerto 
Cabello. 

T.   W.  Voetter,  consul,  La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 
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COMMERCE  OF   BOLIVIA 
FOR  1911      •/      /.      '.'      /. 


The  foreign  trade  of  Bolivia,  according  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Statistical 
Office,  for  the  year  1911  amounted  to  141,002,580  bolivianos,  of  which  58,371,409 
bolivianos  were  imports  and  82,631,171  bolivianos  were  exports. 

BOLIVIA— COMMERCE  1911,  «54,991,006. 
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The  figures  for  the  preceding  year  were:  Imports,  48,802,394  bolivianos;  exports, 
74,566,556;  total,  123,368,950  bolivianos. 

The  value  of  the  boliviano  is  approximately  39  cents  United  States  currency  (12} 
bolivianos=£l  sterling).  On  this  basis  the  figures  represent  in  United  States  gold  for 
the  year  1911,  imports,  $22,764,849;  exports,  $32,226,156;  total,  $54,991,006.  1910, 
imports,  $19,032,934;  exports,  $29,080,957;  total,  $48,113,891.  Increase  1911  over 
1910,  imports,  $3,731,915;  exports,  $3,145,199;  total,  $6,877,144. 

The  imports  for  the  years  1909, 1910,  and  1911,  by  countries,  were  as  follows: 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom.. 

Qeimanv 

United  States 

ChUe 

Belg^om 

Argentina 

France 

Peru 

Italy 

Bratil 

Spain 

Uruguay 

All  other  countries 

Total 


1909 

1910 

$3,078,796 

t              0 

1,644,154 

0 

4,240,706 

6 

1,290,465 

0 

611,545 

4 

659,670 

6 

577,062 

6 

988,249 

0 

388,762 

7 

92,359 

4 

116,174 

9 

88,249 

17 

620,316 

6 

14,406,407 

19,032,934 

1911 


$4,863,318 

4,021,264 

3,847,200 

3,836,552 

1,584,942 

1,255,636 

1,104,391 

1,076,165 

563,966 

328,605 

172,865 

62,630 

57,326 


22,764,849 


Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  in  1911  the  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
decreased  $1,498,482,  or  23.5  per  cent.  From  Germany  there  was  an  increase  of 
1716,964,  or  21.7  per  cent;  an  increase  from  the  United  States  of  $1,701,694,  or  79.3 
per  cent;  and  from  France  of  $682,096,  or  161.5  per  cent.  However,  if  we  go  back 
to  1909  we  find  that  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  show  a  very  con- 
siderable gain,  that  of  Germany  a  much  larger  gain,  while  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  has  actually  fallen  off. 

IMPOBTS. 

Imports  are  divided  into  the  following  classes,  of  which  the  values  for  the  years 
1910  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


Animal  products  and  manufactures 

Vegetable  products  and  manuiactures. 

liineral  products  and  manufactures 

Textiles  and  manufactures 

Paper  and  manufactures 

Drugs  and  chemical  products 

Liquors,  wines,  and  other  beverages . . . 

Machine  tools  and  hardware , 

Carriages  and  other  vehicles 

Arms  and  explosives 

Articles  not  classified  in  the  tariff 


1910 


Bolivianot. 
-57.75 


11» 
19, 


98.77 
56.81 
44.59 
25.34 
76.58 
51.60 
55.28 
33.17 
37.19 
47.57 


Total I    48, 802, 394. 55 


1911 


Bolivianos. 

9,081,844.49 

12,497,512.19 

19,992,493.86 

7,219,180.45 

1,607,051.63 

577,157.47 

2,191,837.99 

2,554,661.06 

561,275.21 

2,026,414.87 

61,980.04 


58,371,409.26 


Animal  products  and  manufactures  were  divided  into  four  subclasses: 

1910 


Boîiuianoê. 

Live  animals  and  preserved  meats I      1, 505, 729. 47 

Ordinary  animal  products 1,247, 101. 39 

Residuary  products 430, 080. 20 

Manufactured  products !         485, 846. 69 

Total I      3, 668, 757. 75 


1911 


Bolivianos. 

4,407,797.55 

2,640,864.87 

997,643.95 

1,035,538.12 

9,081,844.49 
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In  the  first  subclass,  live  animals  and  preserved  meats,  the  imports  for  1911,  in 
bolivianos,  were,  live  animals,  3,581,889.06;  preserved  meats,  825,908.49. 

Ordinary  animal  products  for  1911  were,  alimentary,  237,983.83;  industrial, 
2,398,525.54;  medicinal,  3,250;  mixed,  1,105.50. 

Residuary  animal  productfl  for  1911  were,  alimentary,  302,048.02;  industrial, 
587,525.46;  mixed,  108,070.47. 

Manufactured  animal  products  for  1911  were,  leather  and  peltry,  329,812.94;  boote 
and  shoes,  336,576.93;  miscellaneous,  369.148.25. 

Vegetable  products  and  manufactures  were  divided  into  four  subclasses: 


1910 


1911 


Bolivianos. 

Textile  fi  bers 28, 795. 43 

Fruits  and  grains 2, 239, 718. 57 

Other  ordinary  vegetable  products I      7,320. 737.45 

Manufactures 1      l .  643, 947. 32 

Total I     11,233,198.77 


Bolivianas. 

36,412.20 

4.201,390.68 

6,756,321.21 

1.503,388.10 

12,497,612.19 


Fruit  and  groin  imports  for  1911,  in  boli\'iano8,  were:  Alimentary,  3,712,826.03; 
medicinal,  14,938.02;  live  plants  and  seeds,  22,991.06;  miscellaneous,  450,635.57. 

Other  ordinary  vegetable  products  for  1911  were:  Alimentary,  4,114,326.42;  medici- 
nal, 9,941.10;  industrial,  2,307,725.14;  lumber  and  woods,  324,328.55. 

Manufactures  for  1911  were:  Of  wood,  981,526.19;  wood  with  other  materials, 
44,441.81;  furniture,  341,827.27;  miscellaneous,  4,268.33. 

Mineral  products  and  manufactures  were  divided  into  5  subclasses: 


1910 


1911 


Bolivianon.     I  Boliviano*. 

Gold  and  other  unenuraerated  minerals 8.726,076.56  8,959,910.25 

Copper  and  alloys 91.041.30  ,  126.854.81 

Tin,  lead,  and  zinc 243,686. 92  I  267. 760.88 

Iron  and  steel 9,690.617.23  10.174.812.86 

Stones  and  earths 534.634.80  ,  463.155.06 

Total 19,286,056.81  ,  19.992,493.86 


Under  gold  and  other  unenumerated  minerals,  the  imports  for  1911,  in  bolivianos, 
were:  Gold,  8,750,050;  unenumerated  minerals  and  metals,  178,193.03;  manufactures, 
31,667.22. 

Copper  and  alloys  for  1911  were:  Unmanufactured,  66,453.38;  manufactured, 
60.401.43. 

Tin,  lead,  and  zinc  for  1911  were:  Unmanufactured,  38,787.26;  manufactured, 
222,107.27;  partly  manufactured,  6,866.35. 

Iron  and,  steel  for  1911  were:  Unmanufactured,  6,536,084.67;  manufactured, 
2,336,877.22;  structural  and  other  industrial  material,  1,301,850.97. 

Stones  and  earths  for  1911  were:  Unmanufactured,  24,296;  manufactured,  196,913.96; 
earthenware  porcelain  and  glassware,  241^945.10. 

Textiles  and  manufactures  were  divided  into  3  subclasses: 


1910 


I  Bolivianos. 

Thread  and  yam j  244.029. 43 

Textiles ,  5,557,839.36 

Mixed 551,675.80 

Total 6,353,544.59 

I 

Paper  and  manufactures  were  divided  into  3  subclasses: 


1910 


1911 


Boliviano». 
278,734.92 
6,565,034.22 
375,41L31 

7,219,180.45 


Unfinished  paper  and  past<>T)oard 

Finished  paper,  pasteboard,  and  manuiactures  of 
Books,  prmts,  etc 

Total 


1911 


Bolivianos. 
10,112.61 
446,331.84 
129,480.^ 

585,925.34 


Bolivianos. 
45,441.05 
1,184,877.19 
376,733.39 

1,607,051.63 
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In  Bolivia  the  12  customhouses  and  the  2  agencies  at  Chilean  ports  are  arranged 
territorially  into  5  groups — north,  south,  east,  central,  and  Pacific.  The  imports 
through  these  customhouses  and  agencies  in  1910  and  1911  were: 


Northern  section:  Boliviano*. 

Villa  BeUa I  8M, 607.37 

Abuna 93,6W.41 

Cobija  or  Bahia 1, 097, 427. 82 

Heath 

Southern  section: 

La  Quiaea  or  Tupiza 1, 972, 619. 24 

Tarija 691,215.99 

Yacuiba 731,347.00 

Eastern  section: 

Puerto  Suarez 755,727. 52 

San  Matias 22,458.87 

Central  section: 

La  Par I  11,690,87L50 

Uvuni 6,882,963.07 

pfuro 636,8n.75 

Pacific  section* 

Agency  at  Antofagasta 1 23, 215, 998. 53 

Agency  at  Arica 146,651.48 

Total  (boUvianos) 48,802,394.55 

United  States  (gold) $19, 032, 933. 87 


1911 


Boliviaiios. 

1,220,206.46 

177,556.16 

1,222,750.44 

8,025.68 

2,462,581.96 

662,845.87 

1,119,048.24 

1,069,319.19 
78,841.22 

14,578,533.69 
8,517,672.33 
1,313,820.97 

25  719,132.05 
^1,073.00 

58,371,409.26 
122,764,849.51 


Of  the  imports  for  1911,  goods  to  the  value  of  26,290,966.54  bolivianos  were  dutiable. 
There  were  exempt  from  duty,  under  general  laws,  imports  valued  at  23,672,459.90 
bolivianos,  and,  under  special  laws  and  provisions,  imports  valued  at  8,407,982.82. 

The  following  table  shows  the  weights  and  values  of  merchandise  imported  free  of 
duty  under  general  laws: 


Unwrought  steel  in  bars  and  plates 

Wire  for  electric  transmission 

Coal 

Railway  car» 

Railway  ties,  wood 

Rails  and  ties,  steel 

Unwrought  iron 

Lumber,  unplaned 

Industrial  machinery 

Dynamite 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


Weight 

(metric 

tons  of 

Value. 

2,204.6 

pounds). 

Bolivianoa. 

666 

113,140.18 

499 

998,437.00 

19,397 

1,357,788.52 

581 

470,763.80 

4,621 

462,063.26 

23,988 

5,431,686.14 

1,979 

395,865.50 

4,722 

141,654.62 

1,974 

987,186.00 

931 

1,303,630.72 

12,939 

12,010,274.16 

72,197 

23,672,460.00 

The  imports  exempt  from  duty  under  special  laws  and  provisions  were: 


Railway  matrial 

Electric  light  and  power  material 

Government  imports 

Supplies  for  educational  institutions. 


Supplies  for  municipalities. 

Imports  for  foreign  legations  and  consuls. 

Misoellaneotis 


Total. 


Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2.204.6 
pounds). 


35,134 
2,284 
663 
383 
149 
118 
2,521 


41,252 


Value. 


Bolivianos. 

6,902,915.11 
984,103.69 
636,069.10 
328,534.57 
120,820.73 
85,213.82 
450,325.80 


6,407,982.82 
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EXPORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exporte,  by  countries,  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and 

1911: 

[  United  States  gold.] 


1909 


United  Kingdom $14,166,641 

Germany '  4,493,879 

France 3,168,827 

Belgium 719,697 

United  States 29,469 

Argentina 283, 421 

Chile I  636,999 

Uruguay 66, 784 

Braill 1,004,100 

All  other  countries ,  408,636 

Total 24,868,142 


1910 


29,080,957 


1911 


$18.065,406 

$23,237,089 

6,016,390 

4,287,162 

2,009,627 

2,632,828 

1,486,736 

1,466,348 

62,438 

244,345 

166,954 

177,188 

270,996 

160, 176 

66,917 

9,766 

962,108 

i;917 

5,486 

9,348 

32,226,156 


Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  in  1911  there  was  an  increase  in  exports  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  $5,181,683  or  28.7  per  cent,  to  France  of  $623,301  or  31  per  cent, 
and  to  the  United  States  of  $181,907  or  291  per  cent.  There  were  decreases  in  the 
amounts  exported  to  Germany  of  $1,728,228  or  28.7  per  cent  and  to  Belgium  of  $20,387 
or  1.4  per  cent. 

Exports  are  classified  under  eight  general  heads,  of  which  the  weights  and  values  for 
1910  and  1911  were  as  follows; 


1910 


Weight 
(metric 

tons  of  Value. 

2,204.6 
pounds). 


BoUvianoi. 

Mineral  products 54,732  I  46,716,77430 

Vegetable  products 3,360  27,293,864  64 

Aiañial products '              323  i  277,391.64 

Live  aníÓQals 27,60a00 

Mounted  birds  and  insects ! 42a  00 

Nationalked products I             110  |  117,40Z78 

Manufactured  products 31  61,713.60 

Miscellaneous i               87  71,38a69 

Total 74,666,66a  46 

Value  in  United  States  currency i $29, 080, 957. 00 


1911 


Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 


61,791 

4,043 

382 


487 
76 
82 


Value. 


BoHDianot. 

62,632,0ia  17 

19,499,724.67 

298,021.66 

102,389.00 

8,6oaoo 

101,814.16 
51,112.90 
37,699.02 


82,631,171.66 
$32,226,156.00 


The  vegetable  products  were  as  follows: 


1910 


Weight 

(metric 

I     tons  of 

:      2,204.6 

pounds). 


Rubber... 

Ckx» 

Quinine... 

Coffee 

All  others. 


Total., 


3,007 


Value. 


1911 


Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 


Value. 


Bolivianos.     \                   ,  Bolivianos. 

26, 82*. 230. 96  '           3,646  18,921,192.04 

420,105.00  ; '  611,061.25 

24,677.72    40,473.65 

6,862.36  .                  6  6,463.00 

17,088.60  1 21,644.83 

27,293,864.64  i I  19,499,724.67 
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1910 


Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 


Value. 


Tin  barrilla,  60  per  cent 

Bismuth  barrilla,  50  per  cent 
Bismuth  not  concentrated . . . 
Ck>pper  barrilla,  80  per  cent. . 

Copper,  unrefined 

Silver  coin 

Silver,  uncoined 

Zinc 

Wolfram 
Gold  ore 
Gold  coin 

Antimony 

Mafmetic  iron 

Lead.... 

Mercury 

Rock  salt 

Alum 

Miscellaneous 


38,648 

214 

49 

3,191 

16 


Bolivianos. 

37,006,603.94 

1,923,417.00 

43,178.00 

1,786,962.18 

1,14a  00 

5,501.45 

5,264,440.87 

436,006.90 

141,629.31 


1911 


Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 


37,073 
415  ' 


Value. 


141 
2,950 


Bolivianos. 
62,639,603.36 

2,106,162.46 
111,888.80 

1,426,942.70 


791,507.86 
4,687,746.66 
372,490.00 
231,187.90 
94,906.60 


The  animal  products  were  as  follows 

Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 

1910 

Value. 

1 

BoUvianos. 
218,163.20 
16,503.85 
16,250.00 
5,000.00 
16,127.00 
6,347.69 

1911 

Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 

Value. 

Cattle  hides 

237 
25 

324 
35 

Bolivianos. 
259,181.80 
21,232.26 

Goat  skins 

Chinchilla  skins 

Cuga  skint , 

2,416.00 

Wool 

19 

17 

12,264.60 

All  others 

2,927.00 

Total 

277,391.64 

298,021.65 

The  principal  live  animal  exports  were  mules;  of  manufactured  products,  vicuña 
rugs  amounting  to  22,147  bolivianos;  clothing,  5,454;  and  corn  meal,  5.250. 
The  exports  through  the  customs  houses  for  1910  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


1910 


1911 


Northern  section:  '     Bolivianos. 

Villa  Bella 13, 169, 366. 40 

~  "  ■  6,622,609.40 

1,063,139.12 


Cobi)a  or  Bahia 
Abuna 

Southern  section: 

La  Quiaca  or  Tupiia 1, 121, 616. 44 

Tarija 18,136.00 

Yacuiba 646,624.74 

Eastern  section: 

Puerto  Suarez 1,646,638.84 

San  Matias I  167,297.14 

Central  section:  j 

La  Paz 6, 816, 726. 44 

Uyuni 20,707,298.91 

Oruro 23,689,303.02 


Bolivianos. 
7,999,162.00 
6,866,266.60 
1,908,270.00 

1,460,930.02 
27,666.40 
273,823.26 

785,484.36 
68,671.77 

5,796,037.47 
26,601,280.30 
31.963,810.60 


Total 74,666,566. 46        82,631, 171. 66 

In  United  fltates  (gold) I  $29,080,967. 00      $32,266,166.00 
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The  financing  of  the  first  175  miles  of  the  Rosario  and  MEN- 
DOZA RAIIjWAY  has  been  arranged  by  the  original  holders  of  the 
concession.  The  Banco  Frances  del  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  to  issue  shares 
and  bonds  to  cover  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $3,000,000  gold. 
The  cost  of  the  entire  line  is  estimated  at  $25,000,000. A  conces- 
sion has  been  asked  of  the  Government  for  a  narrow-gauge  RAILWAY 
of  250  miles,  to  run  from  Mai  Abrigo  in  Santa  Fe  to  Anatuya,  in 
Santiago  del  Estero,  which  includes  authority  for  a  telegraph  line  and 

a  port  at  Mai  Abrigo  on  the  Parana. Lacroze  Bros.,  of  Buenos 

Aires,  have  petitioned  Congress  relative  to  a  project  which  provides 
for  the  extension  of  the  BUENOS  AIRES  CENTRAL  from  Rojas 
to  Cordoba  and  the  laying  of  a  third  rail  throughout,  thus  openmg  up 
communication    from    Buenos    Aires    to  the  narrow-gauge  railway 

system  of  northwestern  Argentina. It  is  reported  that  the  Far- 

quhar  syndicate  has  made  a  proposition  to  the  National  Government 
for  the  lease  or  purchase  of  the  STATE-OWNED  LINES  in  the  north, 

the  Central  Norte,  and  the  Argentino  del  Norte. The  legislature 

of  the  Province  of  Mendoza  has  approved  a  project  for  constructing  a 
DRAINAGE  SYSTEM,  together  with  an  improvement  in  the  water 
works  in  the  city  of  Mendoza.     A  loan  of  $6,000,000  is  to  be  negotiated 

for  the  contemplated  improvements. The  Province  of  Cordoba 

has  authorized  the  construction  of  an  irrigation  DAM  at  Cordoba  on 

the  Pichana  River,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $1,500,000. A 

survey  has  been  authorized  for  the  construction  of  an  IRRIGATION 
SYSTEM,  including  an  aqueduct  of  some  4  miles  at  Chilecito,  in  the 

Province  of  La  Rioja,  to  make  use  of   the  Famatina  waters. 

The  Government  of  Argentina  has  employed  M.  Ito,  a  Japanese 
engineer,  to  conduct  the  RICEÎ-GROWING  experiments  in  the 
Province  of  Missiones. The  national  hydrological  office  has  com- 
menced experiments  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis  in  dry  farming, 
which  are  later  to  be  extended  to  other  sections  of  the  country.     The 

practice  in  the  United  States  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  experiments. 

A  BRANCH  of  the  Banco  Anglo  Sud  América  has  been  opened  in 

Rosario. The  Compañía  de  Seguras  sobre  Arrendamientos,  a  new 

INSURANCE  COMPANY,  was  recently  organized  in  Buenos  Aires, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  company 
will  insure  the  collection  of  rents  for  houses  and  other  property  and 
for  a  small  percentage  will  take  over  the  administration  of  property, 
guaranteeing  rents  and  assuming  all  legal  responsibility  in  the  event 
of  their  collection  by  law  without  further  trouble  or  expense  to  the 
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owner. The  provincial  congress   of  Mendoza  has  sanctioned   a 

SUBSIDY  of  $50,000  toward  the  organization  of  a  commercial  congress 

to  be  held  in  Mendoza  in  the  near  future. The  minister  of  public 

works  of  Argentina  estimates  that  5,578,000  pesos  (gold  peso  equals 
$0.965  United  States  currency)  will  be  required  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  for  contmuing  the  construction  of  STATE  RAILWAYS 
and  the  canalization  of  the  Bermejo  River  beyond  the  700  kilometers 
from  its  mouth,  to  which  it  has  been  made  navigable,  and  for  making 

surveys  of  the  ports  to  be  constructed. A  SHORTHORN  BUIJ^, 

exhibited  at  the  Palermo  cattle  show  recently,  sold  in  Buenos  Aires 
for  31,500  pesos  (peso,  paper,  equals  about  44  cents  United  States 

currency),   while    21    other    bulls   brought    106,200   pesos. The 

Argentine  Senate  has  granted  a  concession  for  the  construction  and 
exploitation  of  a  RAILWAY  from  General  Acha  to  Port  San  Antonio, 

with  connections  to  Bahia  Blanca  and  San  Bias. During  the 

month  of  August,  1912,  97,081  tons  of  SUGAR  were  produced  in 

Tucuman  from  1,486,036  tons  of  cane. The  Senate  has  granted 

a  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  ship  CANAL  from  Buenos 
Aires  to  Parana  de  las  Palmas.  The  canal  will  be  about  55  kilo- 
meters long.  A  company  is  to  be  formed  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000 
pesos  gold  (gold  peso  equals  $0.965  United  States  currency)  for  the 

exploitation  of  the  concession. In  1911  the  gross  RECEIPTS  of 

the  English  railways  in  Argentina  amounted  to  £127,200,000  as 
compared  with  £123,926,000  in  1910.     The  expenses  for  1911  and 

1910   respectively   were   £78,618,000    and   £76,510,000. By    an 

executive  decree  of  July  30,  1912,  a  new  set  of  regulations  regarding 
the  registration  of  TRADE-MARKS  was  put  in  force  in  Argentina,  in 
substance  as  follows:  The  Office  of  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  will  not 
accept  an  application  for  a  trade-mark  unless  it  bears  the  name  and 
address  of  the  applicant  and  an  itemized  statement  of  the  articles  to 
which  the  mark  is  to  apply,  with  the  number  of  the  class  of  articles 
to  which  each  belongs.  The  decree  establishes  25  distinct  classes  of 
articles  (the  twenty-fifth  including  those  articles  which  do  not  fall 
within  any  of  the  other  classes),  and  the  single  registration  of  a  mark 
will  not  be  eíTective  for  more  than  one  class  of  articles.  When  it  is 
desired  to  have  a  trade-mark  apply  to  more  than  one  class  of  articles, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  out  a  separate  application  for  each  class  in 
question.  When  a  merchant  or  manufacturer  makes  application  to 
have  his  name  registered  as  a  trade-mark,  he  should  do  so  in  such  a 
form  as  to  avoid  all  confusion,  and  if  the  application  does  not  fulfill 
this  requirement  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Office  of  Patents  and 
Trade-Marks,  the  applicant  will  be  notified  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  change  the  form  of  his  application.  When  the  name  of  a  particular 
product  of  any  kind  appears  as  a  part  of  the  design  which  it  is  desired 
to  register,  registration  will  not  be  granted  for  products  other  than 
the  one  thus  indicated. 
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The  Bolivia  DEVELOPMENT  AND  COLONIZATION  Co., 
incorporated  at  Portland,  Me.,  on  April  12,  1912,  with  a  nominal 
capital  of  $25,000,000,  proposes  to  engage  in  agricultural,  mining, 
railway,  colonization,  and  other  enterprises  in  Bolivia.     The  pr'mcipal 

office  of  the  company  in  the  United  States  is  at  Portland,  Me. 

COAL  deposits  of  good  quality  are  said  to  exist  near  the  village 
of  Tipuani  in  the  Mapiri  Valley  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  Northern 

Railway. The  Tipuani  GOLD  Mines,  the  working  of  which  is  at 

present  practically  abandoned,  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  line  of 
a  projected  railway.  It  is  reported  that  by  the  use  of  modem 
machinery,  which  can  easily  be  transported  to  the  mines  when  the 
proposed  railway  is  completed,  these  mines  can  be  profitably  ex- 
ploited.  The  Incaguara  Gold  Dredging  Co.  has  valuable  GOLD 

PLACERS  on  the  Kaka  River  near  a  proposed  line  of  railway  into 

the  interior  of  Bolivia. Valuable  PETROLEUM  deposits  have 

recently  been  discovered  at  different  points  in  Bolivia,  and  a  com- 
pany has  been  organized  in  Sucre  to  exploit  the  deposits  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Acero.  Petroleum  fields  have  been  denounced  in  Santa 
Cruz,  and  excellent  petroleum-bearing  strata  have  been  discovered 

in  Caupolican,  Pacajes,  and  Calcoto. The  Bolivia  Development  & 

Colonization  Co.  is  negotiating  with  the  Grovemment  of  Bolivia  for 
RAILWAY  CONSTRUCTION  and  exploitation  as  follows:  From 
La  Paz  to  Port  Brais,  on  the  Beni  River;  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Port 
Suarez,  on  the  Paraguay  River,  and  from  Potosi  to  Sucre,  with  an 
extension  to  Lagumlla  or  some  other  convenient  point  between 

Abapo  and  Villa  Montes. The  assets  of  the  BANK  OF  BOLIVIA 

on  June  30,  1912,  were  24,687,385  bolivianos.  The  bank  notes  of 
this  institution  in  circulation  on  the  date  mentioned  amounted  to 

1,241,596  bolivianos  (a  boliviano  is  equal  to  $0.389). The  Quiaca 

to  Tupiza  RAILWAY,  the  construction  of  which  was  recently 
awarded  by  the  Bolivian  Government  to  a  French  syndicate,  is  to  be 
completed  within  five  years  from  the  approval  of  the  plans.  The  Grov- 
emment guarantees  5  per  cent  interest  for  a  period  of  30  years  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  railway,  the  guarantee  becoming  effective  from 
the  time  the  railway  is  opened  to  public  traffic.  The  sum  of  £4,000 
is  allowed  the  concessionaires  for  each  kilometer  of  railway  con- 
structed, and  the  imports  of  material  for  use  in  the  construction  and 
exploitation  of  the  line  are  exempted  by  the  Bolivian  Government  for 
a  period  of  30  years.     On  the  expiration  of  99  years  the  railway 

becomes  the  property  of  the  State. El  Progreso,  a  daily  newspaper 

of  La  Paz,  estimates  the  average  cost  of  construction  of  Bolivian  rail- 
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ways  at  £6,560  per  kilometer,  and  that  in  1913  construction  will  begin 
on  the  following  lines:  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Brais,  Potosi  to  Lagunillas, 
and  Santa  Cruz  to  Paraguay.  It  is  predicted  that  in  1914  construc- 
tion work  will  begin  on  the  Quiaca  to  Tarija  railway,  in  1915  on  the 
Quiaca  to  Tupiza  railway,  and  in  1917  on  the  Cochabamba  to  Santa 
Cruz  railway.  The  approximate  cost  of  railway  construction  to  the 
Bolivian  Government  from  1913  to  1921  is  estimated  at  £13,650,- 

000. ^The    first    annual   COMMENCEMENT    of    the   American 

Institute  at  Cochabamba  was  held  on  November  14  last.  The  work 
of  this  school  is  carried  on  in  the  English  language  under  the  direction 

of  Prof.  Washburn. A  TREATY  of  peace,  commerce,  and  amity 

between  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Colombia  was  approved  by  the 

Congress  of  Bolivia  on  October  19,  1912. The  port  of  COBIJA, 

which  was  founded  on  February  1,  1906,  with  400iinhabitants,  had  a 

population  of  906  souls  on  June  2  of  the  present  year. The  press  of 

Bolivia  suggests  that  the  Bolivian  Government  send  Maj.  Victor 
Ibañez,  of  the  Bolivian  army,  inventor  of  an  accurate  fire  rifle,  to 
study  the  manufacture  of  FIREARMS  in  the  Artillery  School  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  that  country  having  invited  the 
Latin-American  Governments  to  send  two  of  their  oflicers  to  study 

this  branch  of  military  education  in  the  United  States. The 

department  of  justice  of  Bolivia  has  made  a  ruling  requiring  that 
commercial  NOTES  in  excess  of  100  bolivianos  be  written  on  stamped 

paper  of  the  denomination  of  40  centavos. The  House  of  Deputies  of 

Bolivia  has  voted  an  appropriation  of  250,000  bolivianos  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a  professional  aviator  and]  establishing  a  military 

AVIATION  SCHOOL  in  the  Republic. Victor  Ibaûez,  of  La  Paz, 

has  completed  a  model  of  a  RIFLE  that  has  attracted  much  attention 
in  military  circles.  The  inventor  has  applied  to  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment for  a  patent. As  an  indication  of  the  activity  in  RAILWAY 

BUILDING  in  Bolivia  a  recent  report  to  the  Government  states  that 
the  following  sums  have  been  expended  on  the  various  lines  enumer- 
ated: Oruro  to  Viacha,  $5,163,493;  Oruro  to  Cochabamba,  $6,061,401  ; 
Rio  Mulato  to  Potosi,  $5,876,021;  Uruyi  to  Tupiza,  $506,924;  mate- 
rials on  hand,  $1,213,040;  total,  $18,820,879.  This  does  not  include 
survey  expenses  on  the  lines  from  La  Paz  to  Puerto  Pando  and 
Sucre  to  Potosi. 


A  recent  decree  authorizes  the  Sociedad  Union  del  Rosario,  capital 
$250,000,  to  operate  in  Brazil.     The  company  is  to  engage  in  various 
lines  of  business  connected  with  the  agricultural  industry,  exploita- 
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taon  and  sale  of  cattle  products,  sale  of  agricultural  implements, 
cattle  and  swine  breeding,  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  soap  and 
candles.     A  factory  is  to  be  erected  at  Rosario,  in  the  State  of  Rio 

Grande  do  Sul. ^A  project  has  been  laid  before  the  Brazilian 

Congress  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  prepare  and  initiate 
an  Official  Brazilian  STUD  BOOK.  The  plan  provides  for  a  com- 
mission of  11  representatives  of  the  leading  racing  clubs,  horse 
breeders,  and  sportsmen  of  recognized  standing,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  minister  of  agriculture,  who  would   himself   be  its  president. 

A  project  has  been  presented  before  the  municipal  council  of 

Rio  de  Janeiro  which  provides  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  pro- 
vision and  sale  of  MILK  in  the  city.  An  inspection  service  directly 
under  the  orders  of  the  department  of  public  health  is  to  be  appointed, 
and  milk  may  be  distributed  only  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels  of 
crystal,  glass,  porcelain,  enamel,  etc.     Sale  of  milk  from  large  cans 

would  be  unlawful. ^FISHING  with  the  new  steam  trawler  at  Bahia 

seems  to  be  a  great  success.  A  recent  short  trip  resulted  in  a  catch 
of  25,000  pounds,  the  trawling  being  done  at  a  depth  of  about  600 
feet  and  the  catch  containing  specimens  of  fish  never  before  seen  in 

Bahia. The  annual  MESSAGE  of  the  president  of  the  State  of 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul  estimates  the  revenue"  for  1912  at  $4,700,000  and 
the  expenditures  at  $4,500,000.  Education  is  being  well  looked  after 
in  this  State  which  now  has  1,212  schools,  all  well  attended.  The 
new  palace  for  the  president  of  the  State  is  to  be  completed  within 
two  years,  and  the  clearing  of  the  bar  and  construction  of  the  port 

works  at  Porto  Alegre  are  progressing  satisfactorily. The  total 

ENTRIES  at  Pernambuco  for  the  sugar  crop  just  ended  have  been 
1,602,281  bags,  compared  with  2,142,077  bags  for  the  previous  crop, 

making  a  shortage  on  crop  of  1911-12  of  539,796  bags. ^The 

President  of  Brazu  has  signed  a  DECREE  approving  the  definite 
surveys  and  estimates  of  the  42-mile  section  from  Girao  to  Cratheus 
on  the  Cearense  Railway  system,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is 

$1,400,000. ^Among      the      decrees     relative      to      RAILWAY 

EXTENSIONS  in  Brazu  recently  signed  by  the  President  are  the 
following:  A  decree  authorizing  the  minister  of  public  works  to  open 
a  credit  of  $300,000  for  expenses  connected  with  building  of  a  line 
from  Ouro  Preto  to  Marianna,  an  extension  of  the  Ouro  Preto  to 
Ponte  Novo  branch  of  the  Central  of  Brazil  Railway;  another  decree 
approves  the  surveys  and  estimates  for  construction  of  three-fifths 
of  a  mile  of  the  Feira  de  Santa  Anna  branch  of  the  Central  of  Bahia 
Raüway,  which  will  substitute  the  subbranch  to  Sao  Gonçalo  and  run 
direct  via  that  town;  another  decree  approves,  with  certain  modi- 
fications, the  definite  surveys  of  a  section  of  the  Sao  Pedro  to  Sao 
Luis  line  lying  between  Jaguary  and  Santiago  de  Boqueiro,  the 

estimated  cost  being  $1,600,000. The  service  against  droughts 

has  just  prepared  the  plans  for  the  PILÕES  RESERVOIR,  State  of 
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Parahyba,  for  the  approval  of  the  minister  of  public  works.  The 
reservoir,  which  is  on  the  River  Peixe,  is  to  have  a  capacity  of 
219,250,000  cubic  meters  (cubic  meter  =  35.3  cubic  feet).  The  height 
of  the  banc^e  is  to  be  17  meters,  while  the  width  of  the  same  will  be 
3  meters  (meter  — 3.28  feet)  at  the  top  and  13.7  meters  at  the  base. 
The  total  length  will  be  506  meters.  The  extent  of  the  country  to  be 
served  is  some  60  kilometers  (kilometer  =  0.62  mile)  long  and  about 
18  kilometers  wide  and  reaches  to  the  town  of  Acauan,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Piranhas.  The  district,  when  properly  watered,  will  be 
most  fertile.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  $1,000,000.  The 
reservoir  will  lie  6  kilometers  above  the  town  of  Sao  Joao  de  Souza, 
an  important  center,  the  progress  of  which  has  in  the  past  been  much 

retarded  by  constant  droughts. The  minister  of  public  works 

has  authorized  the  Federal  inspector  of  ports,  rivers,  and  canals  to 
give  orders  for  the  installation  at  a  cost  of  $500,000  of  a  DRAINAGE 
SYSTEM  in  the  new  part  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  lies  between  the 
marine  arsenal  and  the  Mangue  Canal  and  between  the  new  quays 
and  what  was  originally  the  shore  of  the  bay,  in  accordance  with 
plans,  proposals,  and  estimates  presented  by  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Citj 
Improvements  Co.  (Ltd.).  This  land  is  that  reclaimed  from  the  sea 
for  building  new  quays  and  forms  a  large  addition  to  the  area  of  the 
city.  Warehouses  are  now  going  up  on  part  of  it  in  fairly  large 
numbers,  but  so  far  the  streets  as  planned  and  as  indicated  in  certain 
places  with  curbstones  have  not  been  begun.  When  the  new  drainage 
system  is  installed  no  doubt  an  impulse  will  be  given  to  construction 

work. Deputy  Augusto  do  Amaral  has  laid  a  bill  before  Congress 

by  which  the  Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  make  the  necessary 
operations  of  credit  and  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  firm  of  good 
standing,  after  a  public  call  for  tenders,  for  laying  a  SUBMARINE 
CABLE  along  the  coast  of  Brazil  which  will  permit  of  a  double 
service,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  necessary  stations  and  the  purchase 
of  material  for  the  upkeep  of  the  same.  The  cable  would  be  laid  in 
two  sections,*  the  first  the  central  line,  with  four  stations,  viz,  at 
Recife,  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Santos,  the  second  consisting  of 
extensions  to  the  north  to  Belem  and  to  the  south  to  Rio  Grande  or 
Jaguarao  and  eventually  to  Montevideo.  The  Government  would  be 
authorized  to  open  a  credit  of  $1,800,000  to  be  spread  over  two 
successive  fiscal  years.  The  contracting  firm  would  run  the  cable 
repair  ship  and  staff  the  stations  until  such  time  as  national  servants 

had  been  trained  for  the  purpose.^ Recent  reports  state  that  the 

Brazil  Railway  Co.  has  acquired  sites  in  both  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo  upon  which  to  erect  first-class  modern  HOTELS  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  constantly  growing  influx  of  visitors  to  these 

important  commercial  centers  of  Brazil. A  recent  press  report 

states  that  a  North  American  newspaper  is  to  be  established  in  Rio 
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de  Janeiro.  It  is  to  be  called  the  RIO  DAILY  MATT¿  and  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Tietsort  and  Mr.  George  J.  Smith  are  the  promoters  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  paper  will  be  printed  in  English  and  is  to  make  a  specialty 
of  news  of  North  America  and  wiU  also  take  the  service  of  two 

European  agencies. The  customs  REVENUES  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

for  the  month  of  September  amounted  to  10,101  contos  (conto  equals 

about  $325). During  the  month  of  August  2,051  IMMIGRANTS 

from  Italy  landed  in  Brazil. A  weaving  FACTORY  was  estab- 
lished in  Cachoeiro  do  Itapemirim  on  October  12,  1912.  Two  similar 
factories  are  to  be  established  at  an  early  date  in  Rio  Novo  and  Juiz 

de  Fora,  respectively. ^The  Franco-Brasileiro  Co.  was  recently 

organized  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  importing  Brazilian  FRUITS, 

regidar  steamer  trips  for  the  purpose  being  inaugurated  in  October. 

A  new  TELEPHONE  line  has  been  established  between  Oliveira  and 

Passa  Quatro,  State  of  Minas  Geraes. ^The  minister  of  public 

works  has  approved  the  surveys  and  specifications  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  RAILWAY  from  Piquete  to  Itajuba. The  secretary  of 

agriculture  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  in  a  recent  communication  to 
the  minister  of  public  works,  states  that  a  contract  has  been  made 
with  the  Sorocabana  Railway  for  the  construction  of  the  RAILWAY 

from  Salto  Grande  do  Paranapanema  to  the  port  of  Tibirica. 

Two  prominent  civil  engineers  have  petitioned  Congress  for  a  con- 
cession to  build  a  RAILROAD  from  Codo  to  Barro  do  Rio  Grande. 
The  projected  road,  with  an  extension  of  about  900  kilometers,  will 
connect  the  railway  systems  of  the  States  of  Maranhão,  Piauhy,  and 

Ceara  with  that  of   Bahia. The  President  of  the  Republic  has 

signed  a  decree  authorizing  the  minister  of  public  works  to  open  a 
credit  of  Rs.  150:000$000  (about  $50,000  United  States  currency)  for 
expenses  connected  with  the  installation  of  a  strategic  RADIO- 
TELEGRAPH station  at  Cape  S.  Thome,  to  the  north  of  Cape  Frio, 

about  100  miles  north  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. According  to  figures  just 

published  by  the  statistical  department  of  the  State,,  the  city  of 
SAO  PAULO  now  numbers  over  400,000  inhabitants,  while  the 

population  of  the  State  is  calculated  at  3,500,000. The  legislature 

of  the  State  of  Sao  Paido  has  been  petitioned  by  a  company  to  guar- 
antee 6  per  cent  on  $2,000,000  for  50  years  to  aid  it  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  quick  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Santos.  Three  vessels  are  to  be  purchased,  fitted  with  every 
modem  improvement,  including  Diesel  engines,  of  3,000  tons  dis- 
placement and  a  speed  of  18  knots.  Voyages  will  be  daily,  with  a 
minimum  duration  of  12  hours  from  port  to  port.  Fares  will  be  from 
$11  first  class  to  $3  third  class. The  first  CONGRESS  OF  JOUR- 
NALISTS is  to  meet  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  July  4,  1913.  The  idea 
took  concrete  form  after  the  visit  of  Sefior  Hèbèquer,  editor  of  La 
Nación,  of  Buenos  Aires,  to  the  Brazilian  capital,  where  he  secured 
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the  interest  and  cooperation  of  the  Associação  de  Imprensa.  This 
meeting  will  doubtless  bring  together  many  distinguished  and  useful 
men  from  all  sections  of  the  Americas,  and  the  outcome  of  their 

deliberations  promises  to  be  noteworthy. ^Tourists  who  have  been 

so  completely  charmed  with  the  beauties  of  AVENIDA  BEIRA 
MAR  at  the  Brazilian  capital  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  this 

famous  avenue  is  to  be  further  extended. ^A  loan  of  $165,000  is 

being  negotiated  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  water  and  drainage 
system,  building  workmen's  houses,  and  establishing  a  motor  service 
between  the  town  of  SAO  BERNARDO  and  the  city  of  SAO 
PAULO. 


The  Valdivia  BREWERY  Co.  earned,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1912,  906,759  pesos,  out  of  which  it  will  pay  a  divi- 
dend of  5  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  its  stock  and  credit  the  balance 
to  the  reserve  and  other  funds.    The  company  has  a  cash  capital  of 

4,376,500  pesos. ^The  General  ELECTRIC  &  INDUSTRIAL  Co. 

of  Chile  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  170,000  pesos  and  a  reserve  fund 
of  155,000  pesos.    The  earnings  of  the  company  average  about  10 

per  cent  per  annum. ^The  CONGRESS  for  the  Protection  of 

Infancy,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Vicente  Izquierdo,  held  its  first  session 

m    Santiago    on   September   23,    1912. ^The   RAILWAY    from 

Chilian  to  Pinto  has  been  opened  to  public  traffic. Dr.  Leopoldo 

Urrutia  has  been  appointed  DEAN  of  the  department  of  law  of  the 
University  of  Chile  in  Santiago. ^The  General  San  Martin  Com- 
mercial &  Stock  Co.  will  complete  the  section  of  the  TRANS- 
ANDINE  RAILWAY  from  San  Martin  to  Lake  Rinihue  in  Decem- 
ber, 1912.  The  company  referred  to  operates  a  line  of  small  steamers 
on  Lake  Rinihue,  and  also  has  boats  in  operation  on  Lakes  Pirihuaico 

and  Lacar. ^The  annual  stock  FAIR,  which  opened  on  October  16 

last  in  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Santiago,  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  exhibits  of  apparatus  and  machinery  used  in  dairying  and 
allied  industries.  The  stock  exhibits  of  homed  cattle,  horses,  mules, 
and  sheep  were  exceptionally  fine. ^The  section  of  the  LONGITU- 
DINAL RAILWAY  from  lUapel  to  San  Marcos  was  opened  to  traffic 

in  October  last. ^The  department  of  railways  of  the  Grovemment 

of  Chile  has  contracted  with  Alfredo  Matte  Basaure  to  furnish  the 

Government  railways  with  ICE  for  refrigerating  purposes. ^The 

Braden  Copper  Co.  has  put  into  effect  a  new  TIME  TABLE  on 
the  Rancagua  to.  Mineral  del  Teniente  Railway  between  Rancagua 
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and  Coya  stations  so  as  to  make  connection  with  passenger  trains 

of  the  State  railways. ^The  CHILOE  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 

has  been  authorized  by  the  Chilean  Grovemment  to  do  business  on 

the  island  of  Chiloe. A  large  area  of  Government  lands  in  the 

department  of  Antof agasta  has  been  leased  to  the  Calama  MINING  & 

SMELTING  Co. A  BANK  with  a  capital  of  400,000  pesos  has 

been  organized  in  Concepción.    The  president  of  the  institution  is 

Primitivo  A.  Barrio. ^The  Jose  Montes  STOCK  &  COMMERCIAL 

CO.  of  Punta  Arenas,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  £107,570,  has  been 
authorized  to  do  business  under  the  laws  of  Chile.  The  manager  of 
the  company  is  Jose  Montes  Thurler. ^The  department  of  in- 
dustry and  public  works  has  approved  the  plan  submitted  by  Juan 
Mandakovic  for  furnishing  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  to  the  Qty  of 
Tocopilla.  The  contract  is  for  a  term  of  10  years.  Work  must  be 
commenced  on  the  plant  within  six  months  and  completed  within 

one  year. ^A  TELEGRAPH  office  has  been  opened  at  Pampa 

Central  in  the  department  of  Antofagasta. ^The  department  of 

industry  and  public  works  has  commissioned  Juan  E.  Orchard  to 
study  in  the  United  States  the  system  used  in  loading  and  unloading 
VESSELS  at  public  wharves. ^The  contract  made  by  the  depart- 
ment of  the  interior  with  R.  Valenzuela  &  Co.  to  install  an  electric 
LIGHT  PLANT   at  Tacna  has   been   extended  for  a  period   of 

one  year. ^An  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS  was  inaugurated 

in  Concepción,  Chile,  in  October  last,  the  minister  of  industry  and 
public  work  of  the  Chilean  Grovemment  presiding  at  the  inaugural 
session. Eduardo  Ruiz  Vergara  has  been  appointed  first  secre- 
tary to  the  Chilean  LEGATION  IN  JAPAN. ^The  department  of 

public  works  has  ordered  plans  and  estimates  made  for  supplying 

TALTAL  with  potable  water. ^The  cost  of  furnishing  the  city 

of  IQUIQUE  with  potable  water  is  estimated  at  3,600,000  gold 
pesos.     The  charge  for  water  consumed  will  be  at  the  rate  of  60 

centavos  per  cubic  meter. In  September,  1912,  the  EXPORTS 

from  Talcahuano  amounted  to  1,344,933  pesos,  and  the  imports  to 

2,121,153  pesos. ^The  EXPORTS  from  Valdivia  during  the  same 

month  amounted  to   406,927  pesos   and   the  imports   to   672,104 

pesos. ^The  consul  of  Chile  in  Buenos  Aires  has  recommended  to  his 

Government  the  plan  proposed  for  the  establishment  of  a  commer- 
cial MUSEUM  in  Buenos  Aires  to  be  used  for  exhibiting  the  products 

of    participating    countries. ^The    FOUNTAIN    given    by    the 

German  colony  to  the  city  of  Santiago  was  formally  presented  to  the 

municipality  on  October  12,   1912. ^The  new  PORT  WORKS 

at  Valparaiso,  which  were  commenced  with  official  ceremonies  last 
October,  are  to  cost  between  $12,000,000  and  $13,000,000  (United 
States  gold),  and  will  require  four  to  five  years  for  completion. 
When  completed  Valparaiso  will  have  a  port  prepared  to  handle 
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shipping  in  an  up-to-date  manner^  with  ample  room  for  all  classes 
of  vessels,  suitable  dockage,  and  supplied  with  the  most  modem 

machinery  for  handling  freight   expeditiously  and    safely. ^An 

interesting  conmiunication  to  the  press  by  Mr.  William  S.  Myers, 
Chilean  delegate  to  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  deals  with  the  erroneous  rumors  prevailing  relative  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  NITRATE  deposits  of  Chile.  **  First  of  all," 
says  Mr.  Myers,  ''there  is  a  vast  amount  of  unsurveyed  nitrate  ground 
on  the  Chilean  pampas  that  is,  nevertheless,  known  to  contain  im- 
mense quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Second,  grounds  already  sur- 
veyed still  contain  enormous  quantities  of  nitrate.  There  are  prob- 
ably, in  round  numbers,  1,000,000,000  tons  in  the  deposits  of  Chile, 
and,  without  doubt,  lai^e  supplies  also  exist  on  lands  now  but  incom- 
pletely prospected.  The  surveyed  and  certified  tonnage  opened  up 
at  the  present  time  ready  for  extracting  is  fully  250,000,000  tons. 
The  probable  life  of  the  surveyed  deposits  is  at  least  400  years,  even 
allowing  for  a  steadily  increasing  annual  rate  of  consumption." 


The  MESSAGE  of  President  Restrepo  of  July  20,  1912,  gives  the 
population  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  as  5,000,075  inhabitants. 
The  revenues  for  1911  were  $12,685,119.66,  or  $464,359.24  more  than 
those  of  1910.  The  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  1913 
are  given  as  $12,500,000  each.  A  law  has  been  passed  by  Congress 
requiring  an  outlay  of  $3,500,000  for  national  defense.  Other  large 
expenditures  of  the  Government  in  1913  will  be  $6,000,000  for  the 
Tamalameque  Railway;  $4,000,000  for  public  instruction,  wireless 
telegraphy,  the  Girardot  to  Beltram,  and  the  Barbacoas  to  Fasto 
railways,  and  $6,000,000  for  port  sanitation.  A  new  customs  tariff 
is  proposed  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury. Freight  and  passenger  traffic  on  the  Sabana  Railway  has  rapidly 
increased  dining  the  year,  the  freight  now  hauled  averagmg  about 
7,000  tons  per  month.  The  land  salt  mines  in  1911  produced  a  net 
profit  of  $373,287  as  compared  with  $316,755  in  1910.  The  net 
earnings  of  the  maritime  salt  mines  in  1911  were  $116,889.  The 
President  reconmiends  the  consoUdation  of  the  foreign  debt  by  the 
issue  of  £5,000,000  5  per  cent  interest  and  one-half  per  cent  amortisa- 
tion bonds  and  the  taking  over  by  the  State  of  the  Girardot  and 
Sabana  Railways.  The  standardization  of  the  railway  gauge  at 
914  millimeters  is  recommended.  A  contract  has  been  made  to 
extend  the  Do  rada  Railway  from  Ambalema  to  Girardot.  The  contract 
of  the  Puerto  Wilches  Railway  has  been  modified,  and  the  time  for 
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the  completion  of  the  line  of  the  Santa  Marta  Railway  Co.  to  Mag- 
dalena has  been  extended.  The  earnings  of  the  Girardot  Railway 
have  increased,  the  estimated  net  profits  for  1912  being  $150^000. 
The  Pacific  Railway  has  been  completed  to  Cali  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the  contract.  In  June,  1913,  the 
Government  will  have  the  right  to  nationalize  the  Pacific  Railway 
upon  the  payment  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  same,  the  right  if 
not  used  at  that  time  occurring  again  in  June,  1923,  and  in  10-year 
periods  thereafter.  The  completing  and  improving  of  national  roads, 
fluvial  highways,  and  public  buildings  are  reviewed  in  the  message  in 
considerable  detail.  Plans  prepared  by  the  department  of  public 
works  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  These  plans  include  the  installation  of  a  laboratory,  the 
establishment  of  experiment  stations,  the  importation  of  seeds,  and 
the  hiring  of  an^  expert  to  combat  diseases  affecting  the  cacao  and 

coffee  trees  of  certain  parts  of  the  Republic. ^A  REPORT  of  the 

Senate  committee  of  October  8,  1912,  upon  the  messages  of  the 
President,  states  that  up  to  the  Ist  of  October  there  had  been  188 
bills  submitted  to  the  present  Congress,  26  of  which  were  presented 

by  the  Government. In  September,   1912,  TRAFFIC   on  the 

Medellin  Railway  amounted  to  over  $50,000.  Rails  have  been  laid 
to  Girardot,  and  from  that  point  to  Copacabana  400  laborers  are  now 

employed  in  construction  work. ^Dr.  Juan  Gomez  Recuero,  judge 

of  the  supreme  court  of  the  department  of  Bolivar,  has  been  appointed 

GOVERNOR  of  Bolivar  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. ^The 

SCHOOL  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Bucamaranga,  which  has  been  closed 
for  a  number  of  years,  recently  opened  day  and  night  sessions  with  a 

total  attendance  of  285  pupils. The  municipality  of  Bogota  has 

contracted  with  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Velez  to  furnish  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Federal  capital  with  STERILIZED  WATER.  A  number  of 
agencies  for  distributing  this  water  will  be  opened  in  the  different 

wards  of  the  city. ^The  total  NET  EARNINGS  of  the  municipal 

tramway  of  Bogota  for  22  months  were  $179,338.  The  roadbed  has 
recently  been  improved,  the  rolling  stock  increased,  and  the  electric 

plant   enlarged. ^The  AMAGA  RAILWAY   transported   63,615 

passengers,  1,227,912  kilos  of  freight,  and  467  head  of  cattle  in  Sep- 
tember, 1912. Maps  of  the  extensive  region  bordering  the  Gulf  of 

Uraba  have  been  prepared  with  the  object  of  developing  the  COAL 
MINES  and  petroleum  deposits  of  that  district. — —Congress  has 
approved  the  plan  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic 
for  the  erection   of   a    monument   in   memory  of  the  Colombian 

poet,  Rafael  Pombo. The  House  of  Deputies  has  passed  a  bill 

appropriating  $50,000  for  the  CALI  EXPOSITION. ^The  National 

Academy  of  HISTORY  has  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  year 
1912-13:  President,  Gen.  Ernesto  Restrepo  Tirado;  vice  president, 
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Dr.  Jose  Manuel  Groenaga;  secretary,  Pedro  M.  Ibafiez;  librarian^ 
Jorge  PonbO;  and  director  of  the  Bulletin  of  History  and  Antiquities, 

Dr.  Pedro  M.  Ibafiez. ^The  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of 

Deputies  of  Colombia  to  report  upon  the  RECOMMENDATIONS 
made  in  a  recent  message  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  has  sub- 
mitted an  extensive  report  to  the  Congress  recommending  a  simplifi- 
cation of  the  budget;  the  purchase  of  vessels  to  use  in  the  customs 
service  to  prevent  the  entry  of  contraband  goods;  the  revision  of 
the  fiscal  code;  the  taking  over  by  the  State  of  the  Southern  and 
Tolima  Railways;  and   a  number  of   other  measures   relating   to 

finance,   conmaerce,    and   industry. ^The   society   of   authors    of 

Bogota  is  conducting  a  competitive  CONTEST  for  theatrical  plays. 
Original  contributions  will  be  received  by  the  secretary  of  the  society, 
Pedro  Gomez  Corena,  between  February  1  and  April  10,  1913.  Gold 
medals  wiU  be  given  for  the  best  drama,  the  best  comedy,  and  the 
best  zarzuela  or  musical  comedy  submitted,  and  honorable  mention 

wiU  be  made  of  meritorious  contributions. The  BANK  at  Medellin, 

recently  organized  by  German  and  Colombian  capitalists,  will  soon  be 

opened  for  the  transaction  of  business. ^Dr.  Alfredo  Gomez  Jaime 

has   been   appointed   CONSUL   of  Venezuela   in   Bogota. ^The 

ANNIVERSARY  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was 
celebrated  at  Anolaima,  Colombia,  by  the  inauguration  of  a  bridge 

which  was  christened  Rufino  José  Cuervo. The  Commercial  Bank 

of  Barranquilla  pays  3  per  cent  INTEREST  on  current  accounts  and 

5  per  cent  on  time  deposits. The  TELEXjRAMS  handled  in 

Colombia  in  1911  numbered  ^1,462,323,  as  compared  with  1,036,423 

in   1907. ^A  recent   executive  DECREE  concerning  document 

stamps  and  sealed  paper  specifies  the  size  of  the  paper  to  be  used,  the 
number  of  lines  to  the  sheet,  the  margins,  and  ihe  denominations  of 

the  stamps. The  President  of  Colombia  has  been  authorized  by 

Congress  to  have  printed  a  complete  edition  of  1,000  copies  of  the 
LAWS  of  Colombia  from  1812  to  the  year  in  which  the  last  volume 

of  said  laws  is  published. ^The  ANNUAL  TRAFFIC  of  the  Mag- 

dalena  River  averages  100,000  tons  of  freight  and  33,000  passengers, 
the  gross  receipts  from  which  are  estimated  at  $2,197,500. 


President  Ricardo  Jimenez,  under  a  decree  issued  on  November  4, 
1912,  authorizes  the  postmaster  general  of  Costa  Rica  to  negotiate 
an  ad  referendum  CONVENTION  with  the  Government  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  for  the  exchange  of  postal  money  orders. ^The  Smith 
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Premier  and  Remington  typewriter  companies  ha-ve  applied  to  the 
(jovemment  of  Costa  Rica  for  trade-marks  and  labels  covering 
advertisements  used  in  connection  with  their  respective  typewriter 

companies. ^Rogelio   Perez  Borbon,   owner  of  the   San    Pedro 

Ranch,  has  been  authorized  by  ths  Government  of  Costa  Rica  to 
establish  an  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  and  power  plant  on  his  property, 
using  the  waters  of  the  Azufre  Creek  to  generate  the  necessary  elec- 
tric current.  The  concessionaire  proposes,  among  other. things,  to 
operate  a  sawmill  on  his  plantation.  The  concession  is  for  a  period 
*)f  50  years,  during  which  period  the  concessionaire  agrees  to  pay  to 

>he  State  annually  the  sum  of  21  colones. ^Up  to  October  28,  1912, 

the  BANK  of  Costa  Rica  had  issued  bank  notes  to  the  amount  of 
2,000,000  colones,  1,122,810  colones  of  which  wire  then  in  circulation, 
the  remainder  of  the  issue,  with  the  exception  of  50,000  colones  which 
have  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  being  on  hana  in  the  bank. 
The  gold  reserve  of  this  bank  on  the  date  mentioned,  including  domes- 
tic and  foreign  coins,  amounted  to  a  value  of  1,922,765.20  colones. 

The  commercial  section  of  the  department  of  finance  and  commerce 
of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  at  San  Jose  has  requested  BIDS 
on  a  large  quantity  of  iron  piping  and  fittings  to  be  used  in  supplying 
water  to  a  niunber  of  towns  of  the  Republic.  The  material  must  be 
delivered  to  the  department  of  fomento  at  Puntarenas  and  Limon 
and  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  technical  office  of  the  department  of 

public  works.    The  bids  are  to  be  opened  on  December  27,  1912. 

The  consulate  of  Costa  Rica  at  Panama  has  been  made  a  CONSU- 
LATE GENERAL.     Humberto  M.  Vaglio,  the  former  consul,  has 

been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  consul  general  ad  honorem. Camille 

Merchant  has  been  appointed  VICE  CONSUL  ad  honorem  of  Costa 

Rica   at  Brussels. ^La  Gaceta  of   October   16,  1912,   publishes 

an  executive  order  of  September  19  last  approving  the  rules  and  tariff 
rates  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  over  the 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY.  First-class  passengers  are  charged  for  at 
the  rate  of  0.05  colon  ($0.02325)  each  per  kilometer,  and  second- 
class  passengers  at  the  rate  of  0.031  colon  ($0.014415)  per  kilo- 
meter. These  prices  do  not  include  the  charity  tax  of  0.05  colon 
($0.02325)  on  each  ticket,  amounting  to  from  0.25  to  2.00  colones 
($0.11625  to  $0.93),  and  0.10  colon  ($0.465)  on  each  ticket  over 
2.00  colones  ($0.93).  Children  from  2  to  10  years  of  age  pay  half 
fare,  and  those  under  2  years  are  carried  free.  Every  first-class 
passenger  is  entitled  to  carry  20  kilos  of  baggage  free,  baggage  being 
received  up  to  within  15  minutes  before  the  hour  specified  for  the 
departure  of  trains.  Baggage  consists  of  clothing  for  the  personal 
use  of  the  passenger,  traveling  salesmen's  samples,  and  saddles. 
Excess  baggage  is  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  0.50  colon  ($0.2325) 
per  1,000  kilos  per  kilometer,  the  minimum  charge  being  0.50  colon 
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($0.2325). ^The  Electric  Light  Co.  of  San  Jose  has  been  authorized 

by  the  Federal  Government  to  import  ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES  and 
material  free  of  duty  for  the  operation  and  conservation  of  the  elec- 
tric light  and  power  plant  in  the  municipality  of  San  Jose. ^The 

WOMEN'S  LYCEUM  of  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica  is  modeled  after 
and  conducted  similarly  to  institutions  of  the  same  kind  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Chile. ^The  English  Construction  Co.  of  San  Jose  has  made 

a  number  of  contracts  for  building  HOUSES  in  different  towns  of 
Costa  Rica,  some  of  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Republic  for  approval.  The  company  has  on  hand  enough 
material  to  construct  about  500  well-arranged,  modem,  hygienic 

houses. ^A  free  course  of  STENOGRAPHY  is  being  offered  to 

pupils  in  the  second  and  third  year  classes  of  the  Lyceum  of  Costa 

Rica  at  San  Jose. ^Luis  A.  Silva,  a  distinguished  Chilean  educator 

occupying  a  chair  in  the  Atheneum  of  Costa  Rica,  has  recently  given 
in  the  Federal  capital  a  series  of  interesting  lectures  on  PEDAGOGY, 
and  has  made  comparisons  showing  that  the  splendid  public-school 
system  of  Costa  Rica  is  very  similar  to  that  now  in  force  in  the 

Republic  of  Chile. ^The  TRAMWAY  at  San  Jose  is  improving  its 

service  by  installing  a  number  of  new  passenger  cars,  four  of  which 
have  recently  arrived.    The  cost  of  these  cars  delivered  at  San  Jose 

was  10,000  colones  each. ^A  new  MAP  of  Costa  Rica,  under  the 

direction  of  Enrique  Cappela  and  Mateo  F.  Foumier,  is  being  pre- 
pared in  the  office  of  the  department  of  public  works.  This  map 
will  show  in  detail  the  railways,  public  roads,  railway  stations,  routes 
of  steamship  lines  whose  vessels  call  at  ports  of  the  Republic,  agri- 
cultural colonies,  banana  zones,  boundaries  of  Provinces,  etc.  When 
the  work  is  completed  the  drawings  will  be  sent  abroad    to  be 

printed. ^Recent  PAINTINGS  of  the  talented  young  Costa  Rican 

artist.  Lidio  Bonilla,  are  receiving  favorable  comment  and  attracting 
considerable  attention  among  art  lovers  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Republic.    One  of  these  paintings,  ''La  Magnolia,"  has  been  pro- 

noimced  by  local  connoisseurs  to  be  a  highly  meritorious  work. 

The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has  conmiissioned  Señor  Don  Roberto 
Brenes  Mesen,  assistant  secretary  of  public  instruction  and  an  able 
scholar,  author,  and  educator,  to  study  in  the  United  States  the  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  the  primary  SCHOOLS  of  that  country, 
especially  those  of  rural  communities,  as  well  as  the  intermediate,  the 
induatrial,  and  the  schools  of  arts  and  crafts.  Seûor  Mesen  completed 
his  professional  education  in  Chile  and  is  familiar  with  the  excellent 
public-school  system  of  that  Republic.  His  work,  entitled  '^  Gramática 
Histórica  y  Lógica  de  la  Lengua  Castellana''  (Historical  Grammar 
and  Logic  of  the  Castillian  Language),  has  won  him  high  praise  from 
linguists  of  repute  in  America  and  Europe.  Seûor  Mesen  has  written 
extensively  on  scientific  subjects,  and  his  essay,  ''La  Voluntad  en 
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los  Microorganismos"  (The  Will  in  Microorganisms),  is  a  meritorious 
work  in  the  field  of  natural  science.  The  Grovemment  of  Costa  Rica 
has  adopted  his  reader  as  the  official  textbook  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  country.  Señor  Mesen  has  written  extensively  on  pedagogi- 
cal subjects,  is  a  forceful  prose  writer,  and  a  poet  of  more  than  local 
reputation  and  prominence.  He  is  an  able  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  is  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  the  important  work  in  tha  United 
States  for  which  he  has  been  selected  by  the  Costa  Rican  Government. 
Mr.  Mesen's  knowledge  of  educational  subjects  is  both  practical  and 
theoretical,  he  having  been  a  professor  in  the  Lyceum  of  Costa  Rica, 
director  of  the  Lyceum  of  Heredia,  and  of  Cartago,  and  editor  of  the 
Revista  de  Educación  Pública  (Review  of  Public  Education),  and 
delegate  to  and  secretary  of  the  Second  Central  American  Conference 
which  met  in  San  Salvador  in  February,  1910. 


The  MESSAGE  of  President  Gomez  to  the  Federal  Congress,  deliv- 
ered on  November  4,  1912,  gives  the  number  of  post  offices  in  the 
Republic  as  496,  the  number  of  postal  routes  as  98,  and  the  annual 
cost  of  maintenance  of  said  routes  as  $341,294,  not  including  the 
Cagagaguas  to  Rancho  Veloz  section  nor  $117,972  for  services  of  the 
Cuban  Railway  Co.  The  Executive  recommends  the  expenditure  of 
$1,680,000  on  public  works  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  Habana,  Matanzas,  Santa 
Clara,  Camaguey,  and  Oriente,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  dredg- 
ing of  the  port  of  Isabela  de  Sagua  and  the  study  of  the  Santa  Clara 
aqueduct.  On  April  1,  1912,  there  were  1,702  kilometers  of  wagon 
roads  open  to  pubUc  traffic,  and  since  that  time  61  kilometers  have  been 
constructed.  During  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  the  matriculates  of  the 
public  schools  of  Cuba  numbered  236,961  pupils,  of  which  124,142 
were  males  and  112,819  females.  The  average  attendance  during 
the  year  was  115,174.  R^istrations  in  the  private  schools  during 
the  same  period  numbered  22,286,  of  which  11,787  were  males  and 
10,499  females,  the  average  attendance  being  19,389.  The  registra- 
tions in  the  night  schools  were  2,236,  of  which  1,275  were  white  and 

1,061  colored. ^The  production  of  SUGAR  in  Cuba  in  1911-12 

amounted  to  1,895,984  tons,  as  compared  with  1,483,451  tons  in  1910- 
11. On  November  1,  1912,  Cuba  elected  a  President,  a  vice  presi- 
dent, 13  senators,  50  representatives  to  Congress,  6  provincial  gov- 
ernors, 12  members  of  each  provincial  council,  108  mayors,  and  608 
aldermen.  All  of  said  officials  serve  for  four  years,  with  the  exception 
of  senators,  who  are  elected  for  eight  years.  Gen.  Mario  Menocal 
was  elected  PRESIDENT,   and  Dr.   Enrique  José  Varona  VICE 
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PRESIDENT.  According  to  the  presa,  the  President  elect  outlines 
his  administration  as  follows:  Regulation  of  Government  expendi- 
tures; lowering  of  the  tariff  on  necessaries  of  life;  more  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  taxes;  closer  ties  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba; 
faithful  fulfillment  of  international  obligations;  safe-guarding  of 
Cuba's  rights  as  a  sovereign  State,  and  encouragement  to  agricultiu-e 

and  inmoiigration. SIX  electric  storage-battery  tramway  cars  are 

being  experimented  with  by  the  United  Railways  at  Habana  with  the 
view  of  substituting  the  trolley  cars  now  in  use  with  this  type  of  street 

rauway  car. The  Dental  Society  of  Habana  has  presented  Dr. 

Andres  G.  Weber  with  a  gold  medal,  this  being  the  annual  PRIZE  of 
the  dental  society  awarded  to  one  of  its  members  for  meritorious 

writii^  and  professional  work. ^The  DUTIES  on  imports  collected 

in  October  last  at  the  Matanzas  customhouse  amounted  to  $74,146.28. 

The  French  Academic  Society  of  International  History  has  made 

Dr.  Francisco  Carrera  Justiz,  formerly  minister  of  Cuba  to  Washing- 
ton, a  member  of  the  society  because  of  his  publications  and  diplo- 
matic services  in  Europe  and  America. Owing  to  the  importance 

of  the  trade  between  Austria-Hungary  and  Cuba,  the  Austro-Amer- 
icana Steamship  Co.  has  decided  to  inaugurate  regular  monthly 
STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  Trieste  and  Habana.  This  direct 
line  will  bring  lower  freight  rates,  shorten  the  time  of  transit,  and 
tend  to  increase  the  total  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
The  first  steamer  sails  from  Trieste  to  Habana  some  time  during 

November. ^A  national  POULTRY  association  has  been  oi^anized 

in  Habana  with  branches  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  breeding  of  poultry  on  a  large  scale. ^The 

National  BANK  OF  CUBA  inaugurated  its  new  branch  building  in 
Guantanamo,  Oriente  Province,  on  September  7.  Guantanamo  is  in 
the  heart  of  a  rich  agricultiu-al  section,  and  through  the  introduction 
of  new  industries  has  become  an  important  competitive  field  for 

banking. The  Cuban  Government  has  granted  the  petition  of  the 

Compañía  Cervecera  International  for  exemption  from  the  customs 
surtax  of  1904  for  machinery,  apparatus,  and  accessories  for  the 
installation  of  a  NEW  PLANT  for  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  ice. 
With  the  siu-tax  removed,  such  machinery  can  be  imported  from  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  16  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  at  20  per 

cent  ad  valorem  from  other  countries. Sefior  Don  Luis  V.  do 

Abad,  secretary  general  of  inunigration  of  Cuba,  has  contributed  to 
The  Economist  an  article  on  the  POPULATION  of  Cuba,  which  con- 
tribution has  been  largely  copied  by  other  periodicals.  According  to 
Señor  Abad  the  present  popidation  of  the  country  is  2,473,600,  which 
figures  show  a  large  annual  increase.  Continuing,  the  writer  takes  up 
various  phases  of  the  immigration  question  and  shows  in  detau  many 
interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 
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The  following  persons  have  been  appointed  to  IMPORTANT 
POSTS  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country:  Heriberto  Dicou- 
dray,  professor  and  secretary  of  the  Normal  School  of  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris;  Jose  German  Bello,  director  of  the  primary  school  of  Los 
Llanos;  S.  M.  Lora,  assistant  professor  in  the  school  at  Bani;  Mrs. 
Vazquez  de  Campos,  director  of  the  school  at  Bajabónico;  M.  del 
Rosario,  director  of  the  school  at  Cachones;  Jose  Subero,  director  of 
the  school  at  San  Jaiba  Arriba,  and  Pascual  Acosta,  director  of  the 

school  at  Cabreras. ^The  press  at  Santo  Domingo  is  advocating  the 

establishment  of  a  SANATARIUM  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Federal 
capital.  The  tentative  plans  show  that  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  institution  will  occupy  an  area  of  10,000  square  meters.  The 
erection  of  20  separate  buildings  are  contemplated  in  order  to  have 
ample  facilities  for  the  proper  isolation  and  control  of  contagious 
diseases.  The  proposed  sanatarium  is  to  be  provided  with  the  latest 
improvements  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  with  the  most  up-to-date 
sanitary  and  medical  appliances.  A  department  of  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  industrial  work  is  to  be  operated  as  an  annex  to  the  institu- 
tion.   The  plans  furnished  by  Marti  and  Ibarra  have  met  with  the 

approval  of  the  medical  fraternity  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 

A  request  has  been  made  of  the  municipal  council  of  the  Federal 
capital  for  the  use  of  Plaza  Duarte  as  a  kindergarten  PLAYGROUND. 
One  of  the  largest  and  best  organized  kindergartens  in  the  Republic 
is  conducted  in  a  building  adjoining  the  said  park,  and  the  use  of  the 
plaza  for  the  purpose  requested  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  children 
attending  that  school  and  will  enable  the  teachers  of  the  school  to 

reserve    certain    hours    for    outdoor    instruction. The    Central 

Romana,  an  incorporated  agricultural  company  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Dominican  government  to  build 
a  private  RAILWAY  from  the  town  of  Romana  to  the  Romana  River 
and  from  thence  north  14  kilometers  through  its  property  to  El 
Higueral.  The  construction  of  this  railway  will  enable  the  company 
to  more  rapidly  develop  its  property  and  to  greatly  increase  in  the 
near  future  the  agricultural  output  of  the  Central  Romana.  The 
Grovemment  has  also  granted  this  company  permission  to  establish 
and  operate  a  private  telephone  line  over  the  route  of  the  Romana 

Railway. ^A  reprint  of  the  POSTAL  LAWS  now  in  force  in  the 

Dominican  Republic^was  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Santo 

Domingo  in  October,  1912. From  a  recent  commimication  to  the 

BuLLBTiN  it  appears  that  a  company  has  established  an  experimental 
station  in  the  Yaque  VaUey  near  Montecristy,  Dominican  Republic, 
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for  the  cultivation  of  SEA  ISLAND  COTTON.  It  Beoms  that  about 
350  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared,  a  cotton  gin  has  been  erected, 
and  an  irrigation  plant  installed.  According  to  this  account  90  bales 
have  been  secured  from  125  acres,  which  will  likely  be  augmented  by 
the  end  of  the  season.  The  soil  is  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
production  of  cotton,  but  the  general  dryness  of  the  climate  necessi- 
tates the  introduction  of  irrigation  to  bring  satisfactory  results.    The 

promoters  of  the  experiment  seem  very  sanguine  of  their  success. 

The  PARCEILiS  POST  convention  recently  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Dominican  Republic  provides  a  parcels  rate 
of  12  cents  per  pound  with  a  weight  limit  of  11  pounds. 


ECUADOR 


The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  decided  to  send  a  commission  to 
Esmeraldas,  one  of  the  principal  maritime  ports  of  the  RepubUc,  to 
organize  a  direct  POSTAL  SERVICE  with  the  United  States,  Ger- 
many,   and   Great   Britain. The   North    and    South   American 

TRADING  CO.,  a  corporation  engaged  in  the  import  and  export 
business  in  Ecuador,  has  established  an  office  in  the  Pichincha  bank 
building  at  Quito.  C.  D.  Andrade  is  representative  of  the  com- 
pany.  ^A  law  has  been  enacted  by  the  Federal  Congress  provid- 
ing that  the  proceeds  of  taxes  levied  for  PUBLIC  WORKS  in  Esmer- 
aldas shall  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Coquito  to  Esmeraldas 
Railway,  the  canalization  of  the  Esmeraldas  River,  the  supplying 
of  water  to  the  capital  of  the  Province,  and  the  sewering,  paving, 
and  sanitation  of  Esmeraldas.  The  President  of  the  Repubhc,  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  council,  has  been  authorized  to  negotiate 
a  loan,  not  to  exceed  1,000,000  sucres  ($487,000),  to  be  used  in  carry- 
ing on  the  works  referred  to,  which  are  to  be  undertaken  and  directed 
by  a  board  at  Esmeraldas  established  under  the  law  of  February  19, 

1907. ^An  executive  degree  of  October  8,  1912,  prescribes  a  salary 

of  20  condores  per  month  each  for  the  CHANCELLORS  of  the 

consulates  general  of  Ecuador  in  Liverpool  and  Antwerp. ^A 

police  DECREE  of  the  city  of  Quito  provides  for  the  closing  of 

saloons  and  similar  resorts  at  10  o'clock  p.  m. ^The  citizens  of 

Gualaquiza  have  petitioned  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  a 
TELEGRAPH  LINE  between  that  place  and  Sigsig. The  per- 
sonnel of  the  SUPREME  COLTIT  of  Ecuador  is  as  follows:  Drs. 
Manuel  B.  Cueva,  Alejandro  Cardenas,  Francisco  Andrade  Marin, 
Honarato    Vazquez,    and    Leopoldo    Pino.    The    attorney    general 
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of  Ecuador  is  Dr.  Julio  Fernandez. Señor  Juan  Chavez  has  been 

appointed  CONSUL  of  Ecuador  in  San  Francisco  and  Arturo  Game 
chancellor  of  the  consulate  at  that  place. ^A  school  for  MOTOR- 
ISTS is  soon  to  be  established  in  Guayaquil,  and  at  a  later  date 
steps  will  be  taken  to  require  anyone  running  an  automobile  in 
that  city  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  or  have  a  certificate  of 

efficiency  from  said  school. ^A  COAL  MINE  in  the  parish  of 

Nanegal,   Province  of  Pichincha,   has   been  denounced  by  Sefior 

Villa  Fernandez  and  Sefiora  Celia  de  Portilla. The  Sugar  League 

of  Guayaquil  has  petitioned  Congress  to  impose  an  import  duty  on 
SUGAR  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
Repubhc. ^The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  enacted  a  law  prescrib- 
ing that  the  Academy  of  Lawyers  of  Quito  revise  the  CODE  of  the 
Republic  and  superintend  the  publication  of  the  new  edition  of 
same.    The  work  of  the  academy  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  supreme 

court,  to  be  reported  upon  and  presented  to  Congress. Dr.  Julian 

Coronel  has  been  appointed  DEAN  of  the  University  of  Guayas  at 
Guayaquil. Dr.  Carlos  Sanchez  Baquero  has  been  given  a  Gov- 
ernment medical  SCHOLARSHIP  so  that  he  may  complete  his 

education  in  Europe. ^A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress 

modifying  the  CUSTOMS  LAWS  and  making  Guayaquil,  Manta, 
Caraquez,  Esmeraldas,  and  Puerto  Bolivar  ports  for  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  domestic  and  foreign  merchandise,  and  Ballenita, 
Manglaralto,  Cayo,  and  Machalilla  ports  for  the  exportation  of 
domestic  products.  The  bill  provides  for  the  following  inland  ports 
authorized  to  import  and  export  merchandise:  Macara,  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Loja;  Chacras,  in  the  Province  of  El  Oro;  and  Tulcan,  in  the 
Province  of  Carchi.  The  bill  enumerates  the  following  ports  of 
deposits:  Guayaquil,  Manta,  Caraquez,  Esmeraldas,  and  Puerto 
Bohvar. ^The  Official  Register  of  Quito  of  October  1,  1912,  con- 
tains the  complete  contract  made  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
with  Edward  Morley  for  the  construction  of  the  Huigra  to  Cuenca 

RAILWAY. On  October  5,    1912,  Sefior  Don  Alberto  Smith, 

MINISTER  of  Ecuador  to  Venezuela,  was  officially  received  in 
Quito  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador. ^The  DECREE  concern- 
ing the  supplying  of  the  city  of  Riobamba  with  potable  water  has 
been  amended  by  Congress  so  that  after  the  completion  and  pay- 
ment of  the  waterworks  20  per  cent  of  the  tax  fund  set  aside  for  that 
purpose  will  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  the  Huigra  to  Cuenca 
Railway. ^A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  women  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Quito. The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  arranged  to 

work  the  Payana  SALT  MINES  and  the  salt  mines  on  other  islands 
of  the  Province  of  El  Oro.  The  net  profits  of  the  mines  are  to  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  between  Port  Bolivar  and 
some  navigable  point  on  the  Zamora  River  and  in  the  building  of  a 
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railway  which  will  connect  Loja  and  Cuenca  with  Port  Bolivar.- 


law  of  October  8,  1912,  direct^  the  canalization  board  of^'Guayaquil 
to  proceed  at  once  with  the  cleaning  of  the  main  supply  pipes  which 

conduct  the  POTABLE  WATER  used  in  the  city  of  Guayaquil. 

An   aluminum   and   clay  MINE  in  the  Province  of   Pichincha  has 
been  denounced  by  Leonardo  Vasco  G.  of  Quito. 


An  executive  order  of  October  9,  1912,  authorizes  the  municipality 
of  Livingston,  department  of  Izabal,  to  expend  30,000  pesos  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  LIVINGSTON  WHARF  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  submitted  to  the  Government  and  in  cooperation  with  the  local 
political  authorities  of  the  department.  The  materials  and  supplies 
necessary  to  complete  the  work  have  been  exempted  by  the  Federal 

Government  from  the  payment  of  duties. Work  on  the  LOS 

ALTOS  RAILWAY  is  progressing  at  a  rapid  rate.  In  September  last 
an  average  of  350  laborers  were  constantly  employed  on  the  construc- 
tion work  of  this  line,  and  a  new  camp  was  opened  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saquiyul  River  in  the  neighborhood  of  Zunil.  The  President  of  the 
Republic  sent  to  the  undertaking  during  September  last  funds  amount- 
ing to  25,277.37  pesos  to  be  used  for  construction  work. By  order 

of  the  Federal  Government  the  town  of  SANTA  JOAQUINA  AND 
MORAZAN,  which  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
of  Colomba,  has  been  made  a  municipality.     The  election  of  municipal 

officers  took  place  on  November  21   of  the  present  year. The 

mimicipality  of  Quezaltenango  is  completing  the  construction  of  a 
MUNICIPAL  PALACE,  and  improving  the  park  known  as  ''La 

Democracia." Among  the  recent  public  improvements  at  Huitan 

was  the  construction  of  a  BRIIXxE  over  the  Huitan  Chiquito 
River. Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
serve intact  the  sources  of  the  SPRINGS  which  furnish  the  capital  of 
the  Republic  with  potable  water  by  protecting  from  destruction  the 
forests  along  the  slopes  and  in  the  basins  from  which  the  water  supply 
of  the  city  of  Guatemala  is  taken.  The  chief  political  authority  of  the 
department  has  been  authorized  to  obtain  by  expropriation  the  neces- 
sary lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  to  insure  a  constant  supply 

of  impoUuted  water. The  Dupont  Powder  Co.  has  registered  in 

Guatemala  its  TRADE-MARK  consisting  of  the  words  ''Red  Cross." 
This  trade-mark  is   used  in  labeling   the  high   power   explosives 

manufacttured  by  the  company. In  1911   the  BIRTHS  in  the 
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Republic  of  Guatemala  numbered  76,382,  of  which  40,019  were  males 
and  36,363  females.  The  deaths  during  the  same  period  nimibered 
36,881,  so  that  the  natural  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  inhabitants  in  the 
Republic  in  1911  was  39,501. ^The  National  Electric  TELE- 
GRAPH SCHOOL  of  Guatemala  City  is  imder  the  direction  of  Señor 
Julio  Amiel,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  12  professors.    The  school  is  well 

attended   and  imparts  excellent  iostruction   to  its  pupUs. An 

AUTOMOBH^E  SERVICE  between  Antigua,  Guatemala,  and  the 

Federal  capital  has  been  inaugurated  by  Eduardo  Camacho. ^An 

interesting  exhibit  of  fine  HANDIWORK,  consisting  of  embroidery, 
needlework,  and  hand-made  clothing,  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Girls' 
Institute  of  the  City  of  Guatemala,  has  been  installed  in  the  hall  of 

honor  of  that  institution. ^e  first  shipment  of  Argentine  CORN 

consigned  to  Guatemala  left  Buenos  Aires  in  October  last.  Other 
shipments  of  this  cereal  are  to  follow. 


The  competition  for  the  building  of  the  NATIONAL  PALACE  at 
Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  with  all  its  outbuildings,  within  the  inclosure 
occupied  by  the  former  palace  (which  was  burned  to  the  ground 
on  August  8)  is  open  to  Haitian  and  foreign  architects  and  engineers. 
The  groimd  on  which  the  palace  and  other  buildings  are  to  be  erected 
measures  680  feet  (north  side),  575  feet  (east  side),  625  feet  (west 
side),  712  (south  side).  The  plans  submitted  for  the  competition 
will  be  placed  on  public  exposition  in  a  building  to  be  designated 
later.  The  following  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  the  three  best  plans: 
First  prize,  $500;  second  price,  $250;  third  prize,  $200.  The 
architects  and  all  those  desirous  of  entering  the  competition  should 
send,  imder  seal,  to  the  department  of  public  works  (Ministère  des 
Travaux  Publics),  Port  au  Prince,  Haiti,  within  three  months, 
dating  from  November  4,  their  plans,  bearing  a  number  or  distinctive 
mark  and  in  a  separate  sealed  envelope,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  competitor  and  the  number  or  distinctive  mark.  The  prin- 
cipal façade  is  to  front  on  the  north  side  (Pantheon  Place).  The 
building  will,  however,  as  far  as  possible,  have  three  important 
fronts  and  should  be  two  stories  high  at  least.  The  new  palace 
will  contain  the  following  rooms:  Large  vestibules,  large  reception 
rooms,  offices  for  the  President  and  his  staflf,  rooms  for  the  archives, 
telegraph  office,  galleries,  library,  stairways,  service  rooms,  ante- 
rooms, drawing  rooms,  dining  rooms,  and  pantries,  cabinet  room, 
private  offices,  apartments  for  the  President  and  his  family,  bed 
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chambers^  linen  room,  closets,  bathroom,  toilet,  balconies,  veran- 
dahs, armory,  kitchen,  etc.  The  outside  buildings  include  carriage 
house  for  four  carriages  at  least  and  stables  with  stalls  for  20  horses, 
servants'  quarters,  storage  rooms,  etc.  Plans  to  be  submitted: 
First,  a  general  plan  at  the  scale  of  5  millimeters  to  the  meter  (0°^005)  ; 
second,  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  at  the  scale  of  1  centimeter 
to  the  meter  (0"01);  third,  details.  The  competition  opened  on 
November  4  and  closes  three  months  later.  Congress  has  appro- 
priated $100,000  for  the  construction  of  this  new  palace,  which  is 
to  be  fireproof  and  thoroughly  modem  in  every  detail. ^The  CUS- 
TOMS RECEIPTS  of  the  port  of  Jacmel  during  the  fiscal  year 
1911-12,  which  runs  from  October  to  September,  amounted  to 
483,041.93  gourdes  (gourde,  paper,  equals  about  $0.236)  and 
$580,911.70  gold.  In  this  amount  the  imports  figure  for  481,487.03 
gourdes  and  $230,974.90  gold  and  the  exports  for  1,554.90  gourdes 

and    $349,936.80    gold. ^During    the    fiscal    year    1911-12    the 

IMPORT  DUTIES  collected  by  the  customhouse  of  the  port  of 
Miragoane  amounted  to  137,851.54  gourdes  and  $65,276.30  gold 
and  the  export  duties  to  746.69  gourdes  and  $168,323.89  gold,  or 
a  total  foreign  commerce  of  138,598.23  gourdes  and  $233,600.19 
American  gold.     The  exports  during  this  season  were  as  follows: 

Ground  coffee,  28,692  bags pounds. .  4, 651, 184 

Sorted  coffee,  733 bags do....  114,057 

Cacao,  159  bags do 22,022 

Campeachy: 

Logs number. .  12, 971, 000 

Roots do....  1,830,000 

Gaiac pounds..  1,033,229 

Groatskms number. .  5, 892 

Honey  sirup pounds..  20,946 

Cotton,  103  bales do....  23,255 

Cotton  seed,  480  bags do 61 ,  950 

Wax,  17  packages do 2, 088 

The  CONVENTION  conduded  between  the  Haitian  Government 
and  the  German  Empire  in  regard  to  the  exchange  of  postal  parcels 
not  exceeding  5  kilograms  (11  pounds)  will  become  effective  on 
November  26,  1912.     The  tax  on  each  postal  parcel  is  only  2  francs, 

or  about  $0.40. According  to  a  recent  number  of  Le  Matin, 

AVIATION  is  attracting  considerable  attention  in  Haiti,  and  the 
Union  dea  Sociétés  Sportives  Haïtiennes  is  negotiating  with  a  famous 
aviator  to  give  exhibitions  of  flights  in  the  Park  Leconte  during  the 

months    of   December   and   January. ^A   course   in   NORMAL 

TRAINING  is  to  be  introduced  in  certain  schools  in  Haiti  with  a 
view  of  preparing  men  teachers  for  the  primary  grades.  The  sec- 
retary of  public  instruction  will  each  year  designate  the  number  of 
pupils  to  be  admitted  to  the  normal  course.    The  students  following 
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this  course  will  be  exempt  from  military  service  until  they  have 
completed  their  studies  and  while  they  are  under  the  orders  of  the 

department  of  public  instruction. ^The  MANUAL  TRAINING 

school  for  boys  and  the  domestic  science  school  for  girls,  the  latter 
being  known  under  the  name  of  the  Elie  Dubois  School,  are  destined 
to  have  a  great  influence  on  the  youth  of  the  country,  especially  the 
ELie  Dubois  School,  which  enables  yomig  girls  to  earn  their  living  in 
an  honorable  way  by  teaching  them  domestic  science,  dress,  lace, 
and  artificial  flower  making,  embroidery,  needlework  of  all  kinds, 
horticulture,  floriculture,  and  aviculture  (care  of  barnyard  fowls), 
as  well  as  to  become  teachers  of  domestic  science  in  the  girls'  schools 
of  the  country.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  three  years,  and 
scholarships  will  be  awarded.  The  articles  made  in  the  school  wül 
be  sold,  and  half  of  the  proceeds  will  go  to  the  State  treasury  and  the 
other  half  to  the  University  fund. 


PLACER  MINING  in  the  department  of  Olancho,  Honduras,  has 
been  carried  on  profitably  by  native  miners,  many  of  whom  are 
women,  for  many  years.  Under  the  Spanish  régime  mineis  from 
Spain  engaged  extensively  in  gold  washing  and  mining  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  remains  of  their  works  are  still  to  be  found  along  the  Jalan 
and  Guayape  Rivers  and  the  tributaries  of  these  streams.  Probably 
at  the  present  time  more  than  1,000  women  are  constantly  employed 
in  washing  auriferous  sands  taken  from  the  beds  of  rivers  and  brooks 
in  this  department,  and  in  separating  the  gold  nuggets  and  dust  by 
means  of  the  wooden  bowl  G>atea)  and  homspoon  from  the  coarse 
sands  and  dross  with  which  the  placer  sands  are  mixed  when  taken 
from  the  gold-bearing  streams  and  canyons.  In  the  moimtains  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of  this  department  out- 
croppings  of  auriferous  ores  and  veinlets  of  gold  are  often  found,  and 
these  are  probably  the  original  sources  from  which  the  gold-bearing 
sands  come.  MANY  GOLD  MINES  and  prospects  exist  throughout 
this  department,  and  lately  a  number  of  denouncements  of  such  prop- 
erties have  been  made.  Practical  miners,  who  have  made  a  more  or 
less  thorough  examination  of  this  district,  express  the  belief  that  with 
the  aid  of  proper  machinery  and  better  transportation  facilities  gold 
mining  in  this  section  of  the  Republic  could  be  made  to  pay  and  that 

it  will  eventually  become  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country. 

DEPOSITS  OF  COAL  have  been  found  bordering  on  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pinal  River.    THE  COALrPRODUCING  SEC- 
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TTON  of  Honduras  has  not  as  yet  been  thoroughly  explored  and 
reported  upon,  but  indications  point  to  the  existence  of  vsduable  coal 
and  petroleum  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Guayape  River  and  its 

tributaries. ^THE  REVENUES  of  the  department  of  Tegucigalpain 

September,  1912,  amounted  to  63,975  pesos,  as  compared  with  48,936 
pesos  in  August  of  the  same  year.  The  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment during  the  month  of  September  were  63,995  pesos.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  revenue  were  from  taxes  on  aguardiente,  real  prop- 
erty, and  stamps. ^The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  a 

MEDICAL  SCHOLARSHIP  of  50  pesos  a  month  to  J.  Antonio  Irias 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  continue  the  study  of  medicine  in 
the  city  of  San  Salvador. ^The  QUEMAZONES  MINES,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  report  of  the  secretary  of  public  works  of  Honduras, 
has  ores  assaying  from  $2  to  $12  per  ton  of  gold,  30  to  240  ounces  of 
silver,  10  to  40  per  cent  of  lead,  4  to  12  per  cent  of  zinc,  and  2  per 
cent  of  copper.  These  mines  were  formerly  worked  at  diflFerent  times 
by  Spanish  and  English  companies,  and  are  now  being  exploited  by  a 
Honduran  company.  The  ores  in  sight  in  the  different  veins  are 
estimated  at  7,000  tons,  assaying  on  an  average  of  50  ounces  of  silver 

per  ton,  and  considerable  values  in  lead   and  other  metals. 

The  congress  of  Honduras  has  enacted  a  law  dividing  the  urban 
SCHOOLS  of  the  Republic  into  three  classes,  the  primary  schools 
into  five  grades,  and  requiring  four  years  for  the  completion  of  a 
course  in  the  normal  school. 


The  President  of  the  Republic  has  issued  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  policing  and  working  of  MINES,  consisting  of  7  chap- 
ters and  27  articles.     The  new  rules  apply  to  the  exploitation  of  all 

kinds  of  mines. ^Extensive  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS  exist  in 

the  States  of  Veracruz  and  Puebla.  The  Oil  Fields  of  Mexico  Co.  owns 
property  in  these  two  States  covering  an  area  of  200  miles  square, 
and  has  leases  on  an  additional  175  miles  square  of  oil  lands.  A 
narrow-gauge  railway  50  miles  long  traverses  the  oil  district  near 
Tuxpam,  and  over  this  railway  the  crude  oil  is  conveyed  to  the  port 
of  Tuxpam.  Oil  is  at  present  extracted  principally  from  three  wells, 
one  of  which  produces  450  barrels  per  day.  The  estimated  daily 
production  of  the  Oil  Fields  of  Mexico  Co.  from  its  own  and  leased 

properties  is   20,000  barrels. -APICULTURE  is  bemg  rapidly 

extended  over  certain  parts  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Mexican  Agricultural  Society  in  the  Federal  capital, 
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Señor  Peyron  reported  upon  the  results  obtained  from  50  hives,  and 
stated  that  with  an  outlay  of  600  pesos  he  had  earned  900  pesos  in  one 
year.  The  same  authority  thinks  that  the  best  climate  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico  for  raising  bees  is  found  in  the  States  of  Michoacan  and 

Oaxaca. A   bill   appropriating   20,000,000    pesos   for   defraying 

EXPENSES  connected  with  the  pacification  of  the  country  was  passed 

by  the  Mexican  Senate  on  October  26  last. ^An  appropriation  of 

35,000  pesos  has  been  made  by  the  Mexican  Congress  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  repair  of  the  HIGHWAY  from  Iguala 

to  Chilpancingo  and  from  Chüpancingo  to  Acapulco. ^A  chamber 

of  commerce  has  been  established  at  Monterey,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon 

by  the  principal  business  men  of  that  city. ^The  contract  made  by 

the  department  of  communications  of  the  Mexican  Grovemment  with 
José  Cintora  for  the  improvement  of  the  HARBOR  WORKS  of  Payo 
Obispo  was  approved  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  November  4, 

1912. ^The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Federal  district 

are  raising  a  subscription  to  erect  a  MONUMENT  in  the  French 
cemetery  in  the  City  of  Mexico  at  the  tomb  of  the  lamented  Justo 
Sierra,  late  minister  to  Spain  and  a  Mexican  educator  and  statesman 

of  international  reputation. Señor  Francisco  A.  de  Icaza  has  been 

appointed  minister  to  Spain  to  fill  the  post  left  vacant  by  the  death 

of  Justo  Sierra. Construction  has  been  resumed  on  the  Southern 

PACIFIC  RAILWAY  of  Mexico,  and  that  part  of  the  line  between 
La  Quemada  and  Magdalena,  in  the  State  of  Jalisco,  has  been  opened 

to  public  traffic. ^Diego  Rivera,  a  MEXICAN  PAINTER,  who  is 

studying  abroad,  has  obtained  great  success  with  some  of  his  works 

exhibited  in  the  Winter  Art  Exposition  of  Paris. ^A  recent  order 

of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  limits  the  sale  of  1,000  KILO- 
METER BOOKS  to  employees  and  employees  of  domestic  and 
foreign  commercial  concerns  when  traveling  and  representing  their 
firms  in  the  Republic.    Kilometer  books  cost  25  pesos  each  and  are 

not  transferable. The  department  of  fomento,  colonization,  and 

industry  has  made  a  contract  with  Arthur  E.  Stilwell  rescinding  the 
contract  of  March  5, 1903,  for  the  exploitation  of  national  FORESTS  in 

the  cantons  of  Rayon  and  Arteaga,  State  of  Chihuahua. ^The  Diario 

Oficial  of  October  31, 1912,  publishes  the  regulations  to  be  followed  by 
persons  soliciting  CONCESSIONS  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  construction  of  wharves,  dredging,  etc.,  on  maritime  and  fluvial 

waterways. ^A  contract  has  been  made  with  Luis  D.  Martinez  for 

the  use  of  the  WATERS  of  the  Brook  del  Muerto  in  the  State  of 

Coahuila. ^The  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Pachuca,  State  of 

Hidalgo,  has  contracted  with  the  Government  to  use  the  waters  of 
the  Tepeji,  Tlautla,  and  San  Luis  de  las  Peras  Rivers  in  the  States  of 

Hidalgo   and  Mexico. ^FORMER  VICE  PRESIDENT   Ramon 

Corral  died  in  Paris,  France,  November  10,  1912. ^A  biQ  has  been 
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introduced  into  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Jalisco  providing  for  the 
establishment  of   a  HOMESTEAD  LAW  shnilar  to  the  Federal 

homestead  law  of  the  United  States. ^The  department  of  fomento 

of  the  Mexican  Grovernment  is  ready  to  distribute  200,000  hectares 
of  Gk)yemment  LAND  among  the  small  farmers  of  the  State  of  Chi- 
huahua. The  distribution  is  being  arranged  by  a  committee  of  engi- 
neers appointed  for  the  purpose. Mr.  Jorge  Engerrand,  of  the 

Geological  Institute  of  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Litemational  SCHOOL  of  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 
Fellows  so  far  appointed  by  universities  of  the  United  States  are  Dr. 
Paul  Radin,  appointed  by  Harvard  and  Columbia,  and  Dr.  J.  Alden 

Mason,  appointed  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. The  Camera 

Agrícola  (board  of  agriculture)  of  Merida,  Yucatan,  has  formed  a 
stock  company,  capitalized  at  $12,500,  to  exploit  a  new  industry 
which  proposes  to  manufacture  ALCOHOL  from  the  waste  portions 

and  trunks  of  the  henequén  plant. The  price  of  HENEQUÉN  at 

Progreso,  Yucatan,  has  risen  from  $2.50  Mexican  per  arroba  (5  cents 
United  States  currency  per  pound)  in  September  to  $3.06  Mexican 
per  arroba  (6.1  cents  per  pound)  during  the  latter  part  of  October. 

This  is  the  highest  figure  reached  for  several  years. On  October  27 

the  French  steamer  Mont  Ventóme,  of  the  Compagnie  Générale 
Transatlantique,  sailed  from  Havre,  inaugurating  a  new  monthly 
service  between  this  port  and  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Puerto 
Mexico.  Merchandise  can  also  be  shipped  on  through  bills  of  lading, 
via  Tehuantepec,  to  the  Pacific  States.  The  return  voyage  will  be 
direct  from  Puerto  Mexico  to  Havre,  except  during  the  coffee-shipping 
season  in  Haiti,  when  vessels  will  call  at  the  principal  ports  of  that 

island. For  the  time  being  the  service  will  be  effected  by  the 

steamers  Mont  Ventoux,  of  3,429  tons,  and  the  Guyanne^  of  3,150 
tons.  The  latter  is  advertised  to  leave  Havre  on  November  27, 
while  the  second  departure  of  the  Mont  Ventoux  is  fixed  for  January  1, 
1913.  Later  it  is  proposed  to  put  two  new  and  much  larger  steamers 
into  commission  on  this  route,  namely,  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Georgia,  each  of  a  displacement  of  12,920  tons,  407  feet  in  length,  and 
3,450  horsepower. 


Five  hundred  men  are  now  employed  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in 
BANANA  cultivation,  but  more  than  1,000  laborers  could  easily 
find  profitable  employment  at  the  present  time  in  this  industry  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  Nicaragua. ^The  rates  of 
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EXCHANCE  established  in  the  National  Bank  of  Nicaragua  at 
Managua  on  October  15,  1912,  were  as  follows:  New  York  sight, 
siuns  of  $5,000  or  over,  14  pesos  for  each  dollar;  $2,500  to  $500, 
14.05  pesos  for  each  dollar;  $1,000  to  $2,500,  14.10  pesos 
for  each  dollar;  and  for  sums  less  than  $1,000,  14.15  pesos  for  each 

dollar. ^The  cornerstone    for   the  new  ANGLICAN    CHURCH 

at    Bluefields    was    laid    on    October    28,    1912. ^The    United 

Fruit  Co.  recently  purchased  20,000  COCONUTS  on  Com  Island 
where  the  coconut  industry  is  reported  to  be  very  promising.    Large 

shipments  of  these  nuts  from  the  island  are  expected  in  future. 

Press  dispatches  from  Managua  state  that  the  cabinet  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  composed  as  follows:  Alf ojoso  Ayon,  foreign  relations  and 
public  instruction;  Di^o  Manuel  Chamorro,  interior,  justice,  and 
police;  Jose  Solorzano  Diaz,  war  and  marine;  Fernando  Solorzano, 
public  works;  and  Pedro  Rafael  Cuadra,  treasury  and  public  credit. 

^Dr.  Manuel  Pasos  Arana  has  been  appointed  magistrate  of  the 

supreme  COURT  of  justice  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 

of    Dr.    Salvador    Castrillo. ^The    CORDOVAS    or    Nicaraguan 

dollars  are  to  be  placed  in  circulation  on  January  1, 1913.  The  per- 
manent rate  of  exchange  will  be  1.250  until  the  paper  currency  is 
redeemed;  that  is  to  say,  1  cordova  will  be  equal  to  12.50  pesos  paper 

money. ^The  new  ELECTION  LAW  of  Nicaragua,  promulgated 

by  President  Adolfo  Diaz  on  October  18,  1912,  is  published  in  full 
in  English  and  Spanish  in  the  issue  of  October  27, 1912,  of  the  Ameri- 
can of  Bluefields. ^The  presidential  ELECTION  and  the  election  of 

deputies  to  the  National  Assembly  took  place  on  November  2  last. 

F.  G.  Otis,  of  the  Otis  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  recently 
visited  the  eastern  coast  of  Nicaragua  to  investigate  the  MAHOGANY 

resources  of  that  section. ^The  Sumu  and  Miskito  Indians  on  the 

lower  Rio  Grande  River,  Nicaragua,  are  engaging  in  the  growing  of 
BANANAS  on  a  larger  scale  than  heretofore  and  are  finding  good 
cash  markets  for  their  products.  Only  small  areas  of  bananas  are 
cultivated  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  The  first  important  banana 
plantation  on  the  higher  banks  of  that  river  belongs  to  Wm.  Sinclair; 
and  consists  of  150  acres  of  growing  plants  and  a  considerable  area 
cleared  for  planting.  Further  up  the  river  is  the  model  banana 
plantation  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  who  has  500  acres  planted  to  bananas 
which  will  bear  in  1913,  and  is  clearing  500  acres  more.  Capt. 
Peterson,  of  Bluefields,  who  recently  visited  the  Rio  Grande  Valley, 
reports  that  by  the  latter  part  of  1913  the  exports  of  bananas  from 

that  section  will  be  from  30,000  to  40,000  stems  per  week. ^The 

American,  of  Bluefields,  in  its  issue  of  October  20,  1912,  states  that 
the  South  Atlantic  Co.  has  500  ACRES  of  banana  land  cleared  with 
200  acres  planted  that  will  come  into  bearing  in  1913;  the  Anglo- 
American  Co.  200  acres  in  bearing  and  500  acres  planted  and  under- 
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brushed;  S.  S.  Cooper's  plantation  200  acres  planted;  the  Carribean 
Coast  Planters  Co.  1,000  acres  planted,  and  about  700  acres  which 
will  come  into  bearing  early  in  1913;  F.  de  Kalenfold  200  acres, 
some  of  which  is  already  in  bearing;  the  Kansas  City  Plantation  Co. 
300  acres,  that  will  come  into  bearing  early  in  1913.  The  Royal 
plantation  has  contracted  for  500  acres  to  be  planted  this  year,  and 
the  Pan  American  Fruit  &  Fiber  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  river,  has  700  acres  of  bananas  in  bearing.  Other  important 
companies  are  the  Matagalpa  with  200  acres;  the  Nicaragua  with 
150;  the  Chicago  with  200;  the  Banana  Co.  of  Rio  Grande  (Ltd.) 
2,500;  and  F.  Tetedoux  500  acres.  Among  the  principal  plantations 
farther  up  the  river  are  those  of  F.  Correa  and  Dr.  Lewis.  A  nxmiber 
of  Indians  near  La  Cruz  have  small  plantings  from  which  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  fruit  is  shipped  weekly.  On  some  of  the  branches 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  such  as  the  Karawalla,  banana  cultivation  is 
commencing  on  a  considerable  scale,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
this  part  of  the  Republic  has  been  devoted  hitherto  chiefly  to  stock 
raising. 


Parcel  post  PACKAGES  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  must  not  exceed  11  pounds  in  weight,  nor  measure  more  than 
3  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  length  and  girth  combined.  Full  postage 
is  payable  at  the  following  rates:  In  the  United  States,  on  parcels  for 
Panama,  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  thereof;  in  Panama  on 
parcels  for  the  United  States,  12  cents  for  each  pound  or  fraction  of 

same. ^The  Canal  Conunission  has  contracted  for  the  erection  on 

the  Isthmus  of  four  STEEÎL  TANKS  for  the  storage  and  distribution 
of  fuel  oil.  Each  tank  will  have  a  capacity  of  42,000  barrels  of  oil, 
and  will  be  93  feet  in  diameter  and  35  feet  in  height.  The  tanks  are 
to  be  built  of  steel  plates  and  will  have  steel  stairways  leading  to  the 
manways  on  the  roof.  Two  of  the  tanks  will  be  erected  at  Balboa 
and  two  at  Cristobal. ^All  the  Prinz  steamers  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Line,  sailing  from  New  York  to  Colon  and  vice  versa,  will 

caU  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  north  and  south  bound  voyages. 

The  city  of  Colon  is  to  have  a  NEW  THEATER  built  of  concrete 

and  hollow  tile,  and  capable  of  seating  1,500  people. ^An  electric 

LIGHT  and  power  plant,  to  be  used  in  running  coffee  machinery  and 
for  other  industrial  purposes,  is  to  be  erected  at  Boquette  ranch.  It 
is  reported  that  similar  electric  plants  are  also  to  be  erected  in  the 
neighborhood. The  construction  of  the  STREET  RAILWAY  in 
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the  city  of  Panama  is  rapidly  progressing;  and  track  has  been  laid 
along  the  lower  half  of  Central  Avenue.  Street  cars  handsomely 
fitted  up  and  of  a  type  suited  to  the  climate  of  Panama  have  been 
ordered  in  the  United  States  and  are  expected  to  arrive  in  Panama 
very  soon.  A  branch  of  the  street  railway  will  run  from  the  city  of 
Panama  to  Peña  Prieta  Beach,  at  which  place  a  modem  BATHING 

HOUSE  is  bemg  fitted  up. ^The  PANAMA  DEVELOPMENT  & 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of 

$1,250,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  $500  each. One  of  the 

most  thriving  and  promising  industries  of  the  Bocas  del  Toro  district 
is  the  cultivation  of  BANANAS.    Fruit  of  a  fine  quality  is  grown 

and  a  number  of  foreigners  have  recently  engaged  in  the  business. 

The  lumber  and  RUBBER  resources  of  the  district  of  Bocas  del  Toro 
are  being  rapidly  developed  by  American  and  other  foreign  com- 
panies.    Several  shipments  of  lumber  have  been  made  recently  from 

properties  in  this  district. ^A  RECENT  LAW  passed  by  the 

National  Assembly  of  Panama  authorizes  the  municipalities  of  the 
districts  of  the  Republic  which  produce  salt  to  levy  a  tax  of  $0.25  to 
$1  per  head  on  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  respective  districts,  the 

proceeds  of  the  tax  to  be  used  in  operating  the  salt  mines. ^The 

establishment  of  a  HOSPITAL  FARM  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Canal  Zone  committee  as  the  best  plan  for  caring  for  ill  and 
partially  disabled  Canal  Zone  employees.  All  kinds  of  tropical 
vegetables  are  easily  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Panama, 
and  poultry,  dairying,  and  other  similar  industries  could  be  added  if 
required.  The  committee  favors  Corozal  as  a  good  site  for  such  a 
farm.  The  soil  in  that  locality,  according  to  a  report  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  good.  Tlie  Canal  Com- 
mission buildings  at  Corozal  could  be  easily  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  inmates  of  the  farm.  The  matter  is  under  consideration  and  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  site  recommended  in  the  report  will 

be  made  before  anything  definite  is  done. ^The  building  of  the 

Panama  Railroad  TERMINAL  in  Panama  City  has  been  awarded  to 
the  Central  American  Construction  Co.,  an  American  corporation, 
whose  bid  was  $81,500. 


The  PLAZA  URUGUAYA,  the  largest  in  the  Federal  capital,  is 
to  be  modernized  and  improved. EX-PRESIDENT  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Emiliano  Gonzalez  Navero,  has  been  elected  to'the  Senate  of  the 
Federal  Congress. The  National  LIBRARY  at  Asuncion  was  vis- 
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ited  in  September  last  by  2,543  persons,  who  read  and  consulted  books 

of  the  institution  to  the  number  of  3,043. Dr.  Telemaco  Silveira 

and  Marcos  Quaranta  have  presented  a  project  to  the  Congress  of 
Paraguay  for  surveying  the  Paraguayan  CHACO,  taking  Government 

lands  in  payment  of  their  services. The  Government  of  Paraguay 

has  been  invited  by  Belgium  to  participate  in  the  AGRICULTURAL 

CONGRESS  of  Ghent. A  law  has  been  passed  regulating  the 

exploitation  of  the  forests  which  produce  Paraguayan  TEA. Work 

has  been  renewed  on  PORT  GALILEO,  and  the  improvements  con- 
templated will  be  pushed  forward  to  completion  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. A  new  SANATORIUM  has  been  established  in  Asun- 
cion under  the  management  of  Dr.  Stewart. The  department  of 

war  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  proposes  to  establish  an  ARMY 

MUSEUM  at  Asuncion. In  September,  1912,  TOBACCO  weighing 

387,631  kilos  was  entered  for  inspection  at  Asuncion. Señor  Sil- 
vano Mosqueira  has  been  appointed  attaché  to  the  legation  of  Para- 
guay in  WASHINGTON. Rómulo   Formachelli,   of  Santa  Fe, 

Argentine  Republic,  has  submitted  a  plan  to  the  department  of  for- 
eign relations  for  establishing  an  AGRICULTURAL  COLONY  in 

Paraguay. ^A  bar  of  SUGAR  weighing  10  kilos  has  been  sent  to 

the  Agricultural  Bank  in  Asuncion  from  the  * 'Azucarera  Paraguaya" 

sugar  plantation  at  Tebicuary  owned  by  Gomez  &  Co. Dr.  G. 

Pilati,  an  Italian  agriculturist,  has  been  sent  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome  to  gather  AGRICULTURAL  data 
concerning  the  Republic  of  Paraguay. Dr.  Moisés  Bertoni,  of  Asun- 
cion, has  been  appointed  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  AGRICULTURAL 

DEFENSE  which  will  meet  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  in  1913. 

Jorge  Sacarello  has  asked  the  House  of  Deputies  for  a  concession  to 
build  a  1.44-meter  gauge  railway  from  Villeta  to  QUIQUIO,  on  the 
Tebicuary  River,  via  Guarambare,  Ita,  Yaguaron,  Achay,  and  Ibicui. 
The  proposed  line  is  to  connect  with  the  Paraguay  to  Carapeguá  Rail- 
way, now  in  course  of  construction,  and  which  will  ultimately  be  ex- 
tended to  the  department  of  Ayolas  on  the  Parana  River. The 

department  of  war  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay  proposes  to  send 
a  number  of  students  to  the  NAVAL  ACADEMY  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  complete  their  military  education. The  AD  REFER- 
ENDUM CONTRACT  made  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  under 
the  administration  of  Ex-President  Rojas,  with  Dr.  Vicente  Ouro 
Pretto  for  port,  sewerage,  and  water  works  at  Asuncion  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  National  Congress  for  consideration. In  the  Para- 
guayan budget  for  1913  an  appropriation  is  to  be  included  for  the 
establishment  of  a  central  WIRELESS  telegraph  station,  and  im- 
provements wiU  be  made  at  the  two  interior  stations  now  in  operation 

in  the  Republic. A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 

Deputies  of  Paraguay  levying  an  EXPORTATION  TAX  of  50  cents 
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gold  per  ton  on  exports  of  red  quebracho.  The  same  bill  provides 
for  the  free  entry  of  sacks  used  in  exporting  quebracho  for  the  manu- 
facture of  extract  of  tannin. ^A  HOMESTEAD  LAW,  sünilar  to 

the  one  in  force  in  the  United  States,  is  embodied  in  a  bill  recently 

introduced  in  the  Congress  of  Paraguay. ^A  PARAGUAYAN 

CLUB  has  been  formed  in  Paris,  France,  with  the  object  of  making 
a  systematic  propaganda  of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  Be- 

public,  and  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  emigrants  to  Paraguay. 

A  new  map  of  the  Paraguayan  CHACO  prepared  by  Engineer  Agusto 
Calcena,  showing  the  names  of  landed  proprietors  and  their  holdings 
in  that  region,  has  been  issued  by  the  South  American  Bank  Note  Co., 
of  Buenos  Aires. ^A  bust  of  JUAN  D.  ALBERDI  has  been  pre- 
sented, through  the  President  of  the  Republic,  by  Francisco  Cruz 

to  the  municipality  of  Asuncion. The  Government  of  Paraguay 

will  send  a  delegate  to  the  ANTULCOHOLIC  CONGRESS  of  Mi- 
lan.  The  Government  has  commissioned  an  engineer  to  proceed 

to  Apa  River  in  connection  with  the  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE  be- 
tween Paraguay  and  Brazil. It  is  believed  that  of  the  three  proj- 
ects submitted  for  the  sanitation  of  Asuncion  by  a  Brazilian,  a  Para- 
guayan, and  an  Argentinian,  respectively,  the  latter's  wiU  be  ac- 
cepted.  The  Government  wiU  spend  $750,000  in  the  construction  of 

new  ports  and  has  given  favorable  consideration  for  the  establishment 

of  a  mortgage  bank  with  French  capital. Congress  has  passed  a 

ktw  giving  amnesty  to  all  political  offenders,  which  causes  general 

satisfaction  among  the  people. ^WATERWORKS  and  sewers  for 

Asuncion  and  other  leading  cities  are  among  the  public  improvements 

likely  to  follow  the  revival  of  industry  now  in  progress  in  Paraguay. 

Congress  is  now  considering  a  bill  appropriating  $122,500  (American 
money)  for  PORT  IMPROVEMENTS  at  Concepción,  Villeta,  and 

Encamación. Petitions    are   pending   in   Congress   for   building 

another  branch  of  the  Paraguay  Central  Railway  from  Asuncion  to 
Villa  Florida  and  Ayolas,  on  the  southern  boundary  between  Para- 
guay and  Argentina.     This  branch  will  enter  a  large  and  important 

part  of  Paraguay  hitherto  without  rail  communication. Guig- 

giari,  Gaona  &  Cia.,  of  Asuncion,  have  asked  for  a  concession  to  ex- 
tend their  railway  in  northern  Paraguay  from  Horqueta  to  Bella 

Vista,  a  point  on  the  extreme  northern  frontier. More  than  1,000 

VESSELS  enter  the  port  of  Asuncion  annually  and  the  number 'is 
greatly  increasing.  Docking  facilities  are  needed  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  considering  the  construction  and  operation  of  these  by  private 

parties. ASUNCION  has  a  population  of  from  75,000  to  80,000 

and  the  lack  of  modem  means  of  supplying  water  is  severely  felt.  At 
present  cisterns  and  wells  are  the  only  source  of  supply,  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  city  waterworks  will  be  welcomed  very  generally. 
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The  Congress  of  Peru  has  authorized  the  President  of  the  Republic 
to  complete  the  construction  of  the  Chimbóte  to  RECUAY  RAILWAY 
either  by  contractors  or  administratively.  The  Executive  is  to 
make  a  detailed  investigation  of  that  part  of  the  line  between  kilo- 
meter 104  and  Recuay  and  report  to  the  Congress  at  its  next  regular 
session. The  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  bill  sub- 
sidizing the  PERUVIAN  STEAMSHIP  &  Dock  Co.  of  Callao  has 
recommended  that  an  annual  subvention  of  £15,000  be  granted  that 

company  for  a  period  of  29  years. ^The  municipality  of  the  port  of 

Pacasmayo  has  petitioned  the  Federal  Congress  for  funds  to  be  used 
in  completing  tíie  installation  of  WATERWORKS  at  that  port. 
During  the  last  eight  years  the  inhabitants  of  the  port  of  Pacasmayo 
have  increased  from  2,500  to  4,000,  and  during  the  same  period 

there  has  been  a  corresponding  growth  in  its  commerce. The 

Congress  of  Peru  has  decreed  that  the  GENERAL  BUDGET  for 
1912  shall  remain  in  force  for  1913  with  such  changes  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  Executive  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  transac- 
tion of  the  pubUc  business.  The  President  has  also  been  authorized 
by  Congress  to  approve  the  budgets  of  the  departmental  boards  for 
1913.  The  law  provides  that  the  Executive  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  at  its  next  regular  session  the  use  he  has  made  of  the  powers 

granted  him  under  these  authorizations. The  new  Chuquitambo 

GOLD  MINES  near  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  doing  considerable  develop- 
ment work.    Several  thousand  tons  of  ore  per  month  are  extracted 

from  the  mines,  crushed  and  treated. The  Cerro  de  Pasco  Co. 

recently  smelted  1,174  tons  of  ore  in  24  hours.  The  production  of  this 
company  is  estimated  at  4,000,000  pounds  of  copper  per  month,  and 

that  of  the  Casapalca  Co.  800,000  pounds  per  month. The  output 

of  the  FERNANDINI  SILVER  property  is  esthnated  at  1,500,000 

ounces  of  silver  annually. THE  IQUITOS  Harbor  Co.   (Ltd.) 

has  been  registered  in  Peru  with  a  capital  of  £100,000.  The  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  enterprise  is  Booth  &  Co.  of  Liverpool,  who 
built  the  harbor  at  Iquitos  under  a  concession  granted  them  by  the 

Peruvian  Government.- The  TACNA  AND  ARICA  question,  long 

existing  between  Peru  and  Chile,  has  been  settled  for  the  next  21 
years,  Peru  and  Chile  agreeing  to  postpone  the  plebiscite  for  that 
period;  the  controversy  is  practically  settled,  pending  the  approval 

of  the  respective  Congresses. A  COMMERCE  and  navigation 

treaty  is  also  being  drafted  between  the  two  countries,  which  insures 
the  cordial  reception  of  the  Peruvian  line  steamer  which  recently 
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inaugurated  service  between  Callao  and  Valparaiso. The  Sixth 

PAN  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  and  the  Fifth  Latin  American 
Medical  Congress  are  both  to  be  held  at  Lima,  Peru,  next  amnmer. 
The  Government  and  leading  citizens  are  already  cooperating  to 
insure  the  success  of  these  congresses.  One  important  step  taken 
toward  this  end  is  the  organization  of  an  international  exposition  of 
hygiene  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  medical  congress.  This 
exposition  is  to  last  from  July  31  to  September  30,  and  the  executive 
committee  has  issued  a  circular  letter  inviting  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  exhibits  of  machinery,  drawings,  apparatus,  etc.,  connected 
with  the  providing  of  drinking  water,  treatment  of  sewage,  disposal 
of  refuse,  construction  of  dwellings,  streets,  and  roads,  and  all  other 
matters  coming  within  the  scope  of  hygienic  science.  Applications 
for  space  on  the  part  of  intending  exhibitors  can  be  made  up  to 

May  3,  1913. The  PAITA  TO  PIURA  Railway  has  built  a  new 

warehouse  at  Paita,  imder  the  name  of  ^'Almacenes  Fiscales  No.  2," 

and  has  opened  same  to  the  use  of  the  public. The  Chamber  of 

Deputies  has  authorized  the  EMERGENCY  LOAN  of  £300,000 
asked  for  by  President  Billinghurst  in  his  financial  message  of  Octo- 
ber 4,  1912. ^Work  is  to  be  renewed  early  in  1913  at  the  SANTO 

DOMINGO  MINE  of  the  Inca  Mining  Co.  The  mine  is  reported  to 
have  on  hand  a  large  accumulation  of  tailings  which  are  to  be  treated 

by  modem  methods. The  MOLINE  PLOW  CO.  is  giving  practical 

demonstrations  of  its  agricultural  machinery,  through  its  agent, 

Mr.   Palmer,   in   the   Huacho,   Supe,  and   CMncha  Valleys. ^A 

REFINERY  and  tankage  building  for  the  production  and  storage  of 

benzine  is  to  be  installed  at  Lobitos  by  the  Lobitos  Oil  Fields  Co. 

A.  W.  McCune,  who  holds  the  concession  for  the  construction  of  the 
UCAYALI  RAILWAY,  has  arrived  in  Peru  and  work  on  the  line  is 
active.  Mr.  McCune  states  that  arrangements  were  made  to  place 
in  the  United  States  the  bonds  of  the  road,  as  issued  in  installments 
proportioned  upon  mileage  built,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 

the  concession. A  correspondent  at  Moliendo  states  that  the 

First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  has  offered  to  lend  the  municipality 
of  that  city  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  INSTALLING  DRAINAGE 
service  and  supplying  the  town  with  sea  water  for  flushing  and  for 
street  washing.  The  loan,  which  is  practically  accepted,  is  to  be  at 
6  per  cent,  with  amortization  of  4  per  cent,  covered  by  a  lien  on 

mimicipal  income. ^By  a  resolution  of  the  Government  the  period 

for  which  merchandise  imported  into  Peru  may  remain  in  the  CUS- 
TOMS warehouses  at  Callao,  Moliendo,  and  Paita  is  one  year.  In 
the  case  of  Callao  the  period  of  customs  storage  has  been  three  years, 

and  in  Moliendo  and  Paita  the  time  has  been  two  years. ^The 

PERUVIAN  CONGRESS  authorized  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  $1,500,000 
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at  a  maximum  interest  of  8  per  cent. ^The  HISTORICAL  INSTI- 
TUTE of  Lima  has  protested  against  the  contract,  made  by  the  former 
minister  of  instruction,  giving  Tale  University  the  monopoly  of 
archœological  '  explorations  and  excavations.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  decided  to  refer  the  matter  to  a  committee  for  considera- 
tion.  ^Emilio  R.  Larrain  has  been  appointed  Peruvian  chargé 

d'affaires  at  Panama. Calixto  Alvarez,  a  young  Spanish  Catholic 

MISSIONARY,  has  sailed  for  Peru  to  spend  the  next  10  years  among 

the  Indians  employed  in  the  rubber  regions. ^An  extraordinary 

session  of  CONGRESS  was  called  to  consider  indent  measures 

desired  by  the  Government. ^WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  is  to 

be  installed  on  the  Putumayo  River,  the  special  commissary,  Benito 
Lores,  having  already  arrived  there  with  apparatus  and  some  mis- 
sionaries; the  latter  will  work  among  the  Indians  of  the  region. 

The  citizens  of  HUANCAVELICA  have  petitioned  the  National 
Congress  to  give  consideration  to  the  project  for  the  construction  of 
the  Huancayo-Ayacucho  railway  via  Huancavelica.  The  surveys  of 
the  Ayacucho  road  are  proceeding  rapidly. 


An  executive  decree  of  October  7,  1912,  provides  for  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  a  HISTORY  OF  SALVADOR.  The  history 
will  be  divided  into  the  following  parts:  I,  Precolombian  epoch; 
II,  discovery,  conquest,  and  colonization;  and.  III,  independence  and 
subsequent  events  up  to  1863.  Three  eminent  Salvadoreans  have 
been  appointed  to  gather  the  data  and  compile  the  work.  One  of 
these.  Dr.  Santiago  I.  Barberena,  will  visit  Mexico  and  search  through 
the  libraries  and  museums  of  that  country,  and  Dr.  Alberto  Luna  will 
go  to  Spain  to  study  the  archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville  and  those 
of  the  palace  of  the  Escorial  near  Madrid,  which  is  in  care  of  the 
Augustine  fathers.  Dr.  Francisco  Gavidia  will  make  investigations 
and  collect  data  concerning  the  subject  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 

^A  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  October  1,  1912, 

prohibits  the  introduction  and  sale  of  CERTAIN  REMEDIES,  such, 
for  example,  as  those  advertised  under  the  names  of  "gonoton," 
"semori,"  "spermacid,"  and  similar  substances  known  as  antige- 

nesials. On  September  23,  1912,  an  executive  decree  was  issued 

providing  that  the  duties  of  $2.40  and  $2.25,  gold,  on  each  100  kilo- 
grams of  merchandise  imported,  be  collected  in  American  gold  coin, 
the  same  decree  making  the  importation  of  said  money  free  of  all 
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customs  duties  and  taxes.  The  object  of  the  Government  is  to 
encourage  the  importation  and  circulation  of  American  gold  in  order 
to  establish  a  more  equitable  rate  of  exchange  in  the  conversion  of 

silver  coin. On  the  15th  of  last  September  the  NEW  NATIONAL 

FLAG  (INSIGNIA)  was  presented  to  the  Salvadorian  troops  who, 
in  the  presence  of  the  President  the  of  Republic,  commander  in  chief 

of  the  army,  swore  allegiance  to  the  same. ^The  minister  of  the 

Interior  (gobernación)  has  ordered  the  director  general  of  telegraphs 
to  introduce  LETTER  TELEGRAMS  mto  the  service  for  the  use  of 

bankers,  merchants,  and  the  public  in  general  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  city  council  of  San  Salvador  has  arranged  for  a  competitive  con- 
test between  engineers  and  technical  constructors  for  the  most  appro- 
priate plan  of  a  municipal  SLAUGHTERHOUSE.  The  plan  must 
show  a  building  constructed  of  iron  and  brick  in  accordance  with 
modem  sanitary  requirements,  and  the  structure  must  be  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  city  of  100,000  inhabitants.    A  prize  of  1,000 

pesos  is  offered  for  the  best  plan. ^The  President  of  the  Republic 

has  issued  a  circular,  through  the  minister  of  the  interior,  giving 
provincial  authorities  detailed  instructions  for  planting  large  quan- 
tities of  CORN  throughout  the  country,  and  fixing  prizes  for  the 
largest  crops.    This  action  will  probably  avert  another  shortage  in 

the  corn  crop. ^The  yield  of  coffee  will  be  about  65,000,000  pounds 

the  present  year,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  leading  ofiScial. 
The  quality  of  Salvador's  coffee  is  very  fine,  but  it  is  little  known  in 

the  United  States,  most  of  the  product  going  to  France  and  Italy. 

Salvador  will  participate  in  the  PANAMA  EXPOSITION  m  San 

Francisco. ^Many  of  the  weU-to-do  families  send  their  children  to 

the  schools  of  the  United  States. ^The  municipality  of  Sonsonate 

has  negotiated  a  loan  of  $6,000,000,  Salvadorian  currency,  part  of 
which  is  to  be  expended  in  improving  and  enlarging  the  water- 
works.  ^The  surveys  of  the  RAILROAD  have  been  completed  to 

Usulutan  and  sufiScient  quantities  of  rails  and  ties  have  arrived.  The 
railroad  between  San  Miguel  and  the  port  of  La  Union  is  running  sat- 
isfactorily, according  to  the  new  schedule,  with  new  first,  second, 
and  third  class  coaches.    The  station  in  San  Miguel  is  being  built 

solidly   and   with   reasonable   speed. ^The   municipality   of  San 

Vincente  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  instaUation  of  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  and  power  and  the  Government  has  granted  exemption  from 

duties  on  the  machinery  and  material  required  for  the  plant. 

Salvador  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  TOBACCO,  which  is 
consumed  in  the  country  in  the  shape  of  cigars  and  cigarettes;  chew- 
ing tobacco  and  pipes  are  not  used. ^In  the  charitable  establish- 
ment for  the  PROTECTION  OF  INFANTS,  entitled  "Sala  Cuna," 
in  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  881  children  were  cared  for  in  September 
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last,  and  in  the  MEDICAL  DISPENSARY  for  the  poor  562  free  con- 
sultations were  given  and  563  free  prescriptions  were  filled  during  the 

same  month. ^The  receipts  from  consular  ofiSces  during  the  second 

quarter  of  1912  amounted  to  $39,089.15. ^At  the  beginning  of  the 

administration  of  Dr.  Manuel  E.  Araújo  the  debt  of  the  Republic  was 
36,000,000  silver  pesos.  In  less  than  two  years  payments  to  the 
amount  of  10,000,000  pesos  have  been  made  thereon,  without 
in  any  way  interfering  with  the  administration  of  the  Government 
and  the  development  of  the  country.  The  debt  at  the  present  time, 
in  round  numbers,  is  26,000,000  pesos. 


The  technical  studies  on  the  possibility  of  utiliiáng  the  Rio  Negro 
for  producing  power  for  an  electric  station  capable  of  supplying 
MONTEVIDEO  with  electricity  for  all  general  purposes  are  very 
favorable.  The  realization  of  this  undertaking  would  mean  a  com- 
plete revolution  of  present  methods  of  illumination  and  power  for 

commercial  uses. An  AERIAL  RAILWAY  is  being  projected 

between  Punta  Gorda  and  Buenos  Aires  across  the  Plate  River,  the 
distance  between  the  two  points  being  51  miles.  This  distance  will 
be  divided  into  16  sections,  and  the  line  will  be  of  sufficient  height 
to  allow  vessels  to  pass  beneath;  the  object  of  the  line  is  to  sup- 
ply the  market  with  sand,  paving  stones,  etc. ^A  Grerman  syndicate 

b  organizing  a  cement  business  in  the  Department  of  Minas. ^Two 

engineers  who  recently  inspected  the  SALTO  FALLS  in  the  Uruguay 
River  report  that  the  falls  have  a  capacity  for  generating  sufficient 

electric  energy  for  use  of  all  the  cities  of  that  section. ^The  FAR- 

QUHAR  GROUP  of  capitalists  proposes  to  construct  a  railway  line 
from  Montevideo  to  the  village  of  Artigas,  on  the  Brazilian  border, 
for  which  privil^e  it  is  willing  to  pay  the  Government  of  Uruguay 

3  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  construction. ^The  Government  proposes 

to  have  the  studies  for  the  OORONILLA-SANTA  ROSA  RAILWAY 
made  at  once. ^The  Empresa  Puerto  del  Sauce,  an  Argentina  con- 
cern, has  registered  its  statutes  with  the  minister  of  the  treasury  and 
will  probably  develop  the  port  of  that  name  and  extend  its  narrow- 
gauge  raiboad. ^A  RAILWAY  PROJECT  is  before  the  chambers 

for  a  line  from  Melo  to  the  border  of  Brazil. ^A  commission  from 

Uruguay,  appointed  by  the  Government,  is  now  in  Canada  STUDY- 
ING AGRICULTURAL  conditions  and  methods,  stock  raising,  etc. 
After  a  tour  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  the  commission  will  proceed 

to  Europe  for  similar  investigations. Cattaneo,  the  aviator,  has 
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been  making  AERIAL  FLIGHTS  across  the  country,  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  population. ^The  minister  of  public  works  has  sub- 
mitted to  the  Executive  the  draft  of  a  contract  with  the  FARQU- 
HAR  SYNDICATE  for  the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  Monte- 
video to  Colonia. ^The  association  for  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  PORT  OF  CONCEPCIÓN  has  addressed  a  communi- 
cation to  the  deputies  and  senators  of  Entre  Rios  in  behalf  of  the 
business  men  of  that  city,  who  are  anxious  to  have  more  lines  of 

railway  and  other  economic  developments. ^The  supreme  court  has 

decided  against  the  Government  in  the  case  of  the  Pan  American 
Railway  v.  The  Government,  which  was  based  on  the  annulling  of 
the  concession  for  the  Cerro  Chato  branch  by  the  minister  of  public 

works. ^A  NEW  CENSUS  is  being  organized  by  the  statistical 

bureau  of  the  Government,  in  which  every  effort  will  be  made  to 

obtain  accurate  results. ^The  work  of  RENUMBERING  THE 

HOUSES  OF  MONTEVIDEO  is  progressing,  but  not  without  caus- 
ing some  confusion.  The  old  numbers  will  be  retained  for  a  time  in 
addition  to  the  new  ones,  and  in  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  serious 

trouble. ^Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  DIVORCES  have  been 

obtained  in  Uruguay  since  1907,  which  is  regarded  a  small  number 
when  it  is  remembered  that  many  applicants  come  from  Buenos 
Aires,  where  divorce  is  more  difficult  to  obtain.  A  new  law  on  the 
subject  soon  to  become  effective  provides  for  a  decree  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wife  only  and  at  her  pleasure. Seven  tons  of  fine 

SEED  WHEAT  have  recently  been  imported,  which  entered  free  of 

duty. Sayago  is  to  have  a  sheep-dip  factory  with  a  capital  of 

$100,000,  and  with  a  capacity  for  supplying  the  demands  of  the  sur- 
rounding sections. ^A  projected  bill  before  the  Chambers  is  for 

preventing  the  manufacture  of  impure  NATIVE  WINES,  and  pro- 
hibiting   "artiacial    wines.*' ^The    American    MEAT-PACKING 

house  announced  that  it  would  be  open  for  business  after  October. 

Prof.  Xanetti,  an  American  chemist,  is  organizing  an  institute  of 
INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY  in  Montevideo,  where  by-products  of 
all  kinds  will  be  studied  with  the  object  of  utilizing  waste  mate- 
rials.  ^An  American  engineer  is  completing  studies  for  rendering 

the  RIO  NEGRO  NAVIGABLE  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. ^Large 

quantities  of  dead  and  DYING  FISH  are  being  thrown  on  the  coast 
of  Uruguay,  the  mortality  being  due,  it  is  believed,  to  some  disease 

which  is  being  investigated. ^The  eight  hours*  time  now  required 

for  TRAVEL  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires  is  to  be  reduced 
to  about  three  and  one-half  hours;  a  turbine  steamer  will  ply  between 
the  former  city  and  Punta  de  Indio,  and  thence  rail  to  Buenos  Aires, 

62  miles. ^At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  the  CREDIT 

BALANCE  of  the  department  of  finance  was  1,067,964.45  pesos,  as 
compared  with  a  surplus  of  436,294.25  pesos  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
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year  1910-11. ^Prof.  P.  Bourke,  a  North  American  aviculturist, 

has  been  engaged  by  the  department  of  industry  of  the  Government 
of  Uruguay  to  organize  and  direct  a  SCHOOL  OF  AVICULTURE 

in  the  Bepublic. The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  acquired  land 

at  Punta  del  Este  for  the  purpose  of  installmg  a  FISH  HATCH- 
ERY.  ^Plans  and  estimates  have  been  presented  to  the  Uruguayan 

Government  for  the  construction  of  a  new  IMMIGRANT  HOTEL 
near  the  pojt  in  Montevideo,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  300,000 
pesos. 


VENEZUELA 


A  PAPER  MANUFACTORY  is  to  be  established  in  the  State  of 
Aragua  and  probably  another  one  in  the  State  of  Carabobo  within 
one  year  after  the  National  Congress  shall  have  approved  the  contract. 
Manuel  Leon  Quintero  is  named  as  the  principal  promoter  of  the 

enterprises. The  Government  has  contracted  with  Manuel  Maria 

Baldo  for  the  establishment  of  lines  of  automobiles  and  boats  for 

freight  and  passengers  along  several  branches  of  the  Orinoco. ^The 

surtax  on  the  customs  receipts  at  La  Guaira  and  Porto  Cabello,  which 
amounts  to  about  $965,000  anunally,  will  be  devoted  to  works  of  pub- 
lic IMPROVEMENT  and  to  the  payment  of  outstanding  claims. 

The  Bank  of  Venezuela  announced  that  after  October  1, 1912,  the  rate 
of  interest  charged  by  it  on  current  accounts  would  be  9  per  cent  per 
annum,  instead  of  the  former  12  per  cent  charge.    The  bank  also 

expects  to  pay  a  small  rate  of  interest  on  deposits. ^About  400 

boats  were  licensed  to  fish  for  PEARLS  at  Margarita  Island,  which 
industry  began  on  September  26.  Only  25  submarine  divers  will  be 
permitted  to  work  this  season,  as  it  is  claimed  that  divers  took  too 
many  oysters  in  the  past,  leaving  an  insufficient  number  for  propa- 
gating purposes. ^The  minister  of  fomento  will  extend  the  national 

telegraph  system  for  a  distance  of  93  miles,  from  Castillos  de  Guayana 
to  the  new  port  of  Imataca. On  account  of  the  increasing  develop- 
ment of  the  iron  mines  at  Imataca  that  section  ia  acquiring  greater 

commercial  importance. Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby 

TELEGRAMS  FROM  VENEZUELA  and  Colombia  can  be  trans- 
mitted over  the  lines  of  Peru,  via  Ecuador,  without  an  extra  charge  in 
rates,   which  arrangement  greatly  facilitates  business  in  the  four 

Republics. A  company  has  been  formed  with  $20,000  capital  to 

"operate  telephones  in  several  towns  near  Rio  Chico,  east  of  Caracas, 
and  the  present  system  is  to  be  extended.  The  name  of  the  company 
is  Teléfonos  de  Barlovento,  with  offices  in  Caracas. The  misunder- 
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standing  between  the  LA  GUAIRA  HARBOR  Corporation  and  the 
La  Guaira  Caracas  Railway  has  been  settled^  which  will  greatly 

facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  at  that  port. General 

satisfaction  is  expressed  with  the  purchase  from  the  United  States 
of  the  old  SPANISH  WARSHIP,  Isla  de  Cuba,  which  was  negotiated 
through  the  Venezuelan  minister  at  Washington,  Dr.  Rojas. ^Vene- 
zuela is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of  PROSPERITY 
the  country  has  ever  known,  is  the  statement  made  in  New  York  by 
returning  travelers  from  South  American  countries. Country- 
wide EXPLORATION  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the  local  branch 
of  the  New  York  &  Bermudez  Asphalt  Co.  for  oil  and  gas.  About 
six  months  ago  this  company  sent  out  a  dozen  or  more  young  experts 
who  had  been  graduated  from  American  colleges,  and  these  have  been 
divided  into  camps  which  are  now  making  systematic  search  for 
•hidden  resources.    The  work  will  take  from  18  months  to  2  years, 

and   great  results   are  expected. ^The  floating  DRY  DOCK   at 

Puerto  Cabello,  which  was  built  by  an  American  firm,  is  in  successful 
operation.  It  is  of  the  most  modem  equipment,  is  electricaUy 
handled,  and  will  materially  add  to  the  conMnercial  importance  of  the 
port. The  GOOD-ROADS  movement  in  Venezuela  is  progres- 
sing, and  fine  public  ways  are  being  built  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Within  the  last  three  months  60  AMERICAN  AUTOMO- 
BILES have  been  taken  into  the  Republic  and  the  President  has 
become  interested  in  automobiles  as  well  as  in  the  good-roads  move- 
ment.  Caracas  has  a  new  GLASS  FACTORY  and  other  factories 

of  various  kinds  are  building. Venezuela  is  just  having  its  first 

AVIATION  exhibition.     Two  Americans  have  been  flying  over  the 

Caracas  race  course,  causing  great  enthusiasm. ^Much  STREET 

PAVING  is  being  done  in  Caracas  and  numerous  buildings  are  under 

construction. The  prospects  for  good  roads  have  stimulated  the 

organization  of  several  companies  for  establishing  AUTOMOBILE 
LINES  for  freight  and  passengers.  A  Venezuelan  has  made  a 
contract  with  the  Government  to  establish  lines  from  Coro  to  various 
points. 
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GENERAL  MARIO  G.  MENOCAL 


President-elect  of  Cuba,  who  will  Im»  inaugurated  on  May  20, 1913.  General  Menocal  occupies  a 
deep  place  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  countrymen.  His  engaging  x)ersonality,  his 
high  sense  of  honor  and  justice,  and  devoted  service  to  his  coimtry,  have  shown  him  to  be  a 
man  of  unusual  executive  ability  and  a  leader  of  the  highest  type.  General  Menocal  received 
his  earljr  education  in  the  United  States,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  engineer  from  Cornell 
University. 
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A  LL  persons  interested  in  the  Panama  Canal  who  may  not  have 
/\  obtained  a  copy  of  the  handbook  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
/  \  recently  issued,  entitled  "The  Panama  Canal:  What  it  Is. 
What  it  Means,"  and  who  may  desire  to  have  it  in  their  pos- 
session for  reading  or  reference,  should  make  application  for  one  at  the 
earliest  date  possible.  The  demand  for  it  has  been  so  great  and  continues 
to  be  so  constant  that  the  entire  edition  váW  probably  be  exhausted 
within  another  month,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  a  second  edition  will 
be  issued  until  next  fall  when  the  actually  completed  canal  can  be  fully 
illustrated  and  described.  This  handbook  seems  to  have  been  issued  at 
the  very  moment  when  something  of  the  kind  was  desired  by  the  public 
at  large.  It  gives  the  information  which  the  average  man  wishes  to 
obtain.  It  answers  nearly  all  the  questions  that  are  asked  by  those  who 
intend  to  go  to  Panama  and  desire  to  know  ahead  just  what  they  will  see  as 
well  as  by  those  who  have  visited  Panama  and  wish  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sions which  they  have  already  received  from  the  visit.  It  also  gives  to  the 
person  who  can  not  go  to  Panama  an  excellent  impression  of  the  canal, 
what  it  is  and  what  it  means.  The  halftone  cuts  and  maps  add  much 
to  its  attractiveness.  The  price,  only  $i,  postage  prepaid  when  ordered 
from  the  Pan  American  Union,  barely  covers  the  expense  of  its  prepa- 
ration and  printing. 

OUTRAGEOUS   MISREPRESENTATION    OF   SENATOR   ROOT'S   VIEWS. 

Hon.  Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
now  United  States  Senator  from  New  York,  who  always  has  been  and 
is  a  great  and  true  friend  in  the  United  States  of  Latin  America,  has 
been  the  victim  of  an  outrageous  forgery  and  misrepresentation  which 
should  be  viewed  with  abhorrence  and  condemnation  in  all  the  American 
Republics.  Some  conscienceless  individual  who  evidently  wanted  to 
bring  about  ill-feeling  between  the  United  States  and  its  sister  Repub 
lies,  even  by  foul  means,  and  who  had  no  consideration  for  truth  and 
honesty,  or  even  for  the  character  of  men  concerned,  prepared  an 
absolutely  untruthful  article  quoting  from  an  alleged  speech  which 
Senator   Root    made   in    New   York    and   containing    utterances   and 
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references  which  Mr.  Root  never  even  dreamed  of  making.  This  article 
first  appeared  in  papers  in  Panama  and  Central  America,  and  then 
was  copied  to  a  considerable  extent  throughout  all  Latin  America. 

As  soon  as  these  newspaper  reports  were  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Senator  Root  he  gave  out  the  following  statement  : 

These  are  impudent  forgeries.  I  never  made  any  such  speech.  I  never  said  any 
such  things,  or  wrote  any  such  things.  The  expressions  contained  in  these  spurious 
and  pretended  extracts  arc  inconsistent  with  my  opinions  and  abhorrent  to  my  feel- 
ings. They  are  the  exact  opposite  of  the  views  which  I  have  expressed  on  himdreds 
of  occasions,  during  many  years,  both  publicly  and  privately,  officially  and  person- 
ally, and  which  I  now  hold  and  maintain. 

It  is  hoped  that  every  honorable  American,  whether  he  Uves  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Latin  America,  who  has  regard  for  truth  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  nations,  will  do  what  he  can  to  correct  any 
unfortunate  impressions  which  may  have  gained  credence  from  this 
untruthful  article,  and  it  is  also  to  be  assumed  that  every  newspaper  in 
Latin  America  which  published  the  original  article  will  print  even  more 
prominently  this  correction. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT'S   ANNUAL   MESSAGE. 

With  the  convening  of  the  third  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
of  the  United  States  President  Taft  submitted  the  first  message  on 
December  3,  191 2,  which  was  received  with  close  attention  in  both 
branches  of  the  Congress.  Dealing  entirely  with  foreign  relations  and 
America's  commercial  progress  in  foreign  trade,  the  message  paved  the 
way  for  others  which  the  Chief  Executive  sent  later  dealing  with 
questions  of  legislation  and  government.  The  Bulletin  is  pleased  to 
reproduce  below  a  few  extracts  from  the  message  on  our  foreign  relations 
which  pertained  to  Latin  America: 

*  *  *  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with  all  the  foreign  powers  remain  on 
a  sound  basis  of  peace,  harmony,  and  friendship.  A  greater  insistence  upon  justice 
to  American  citizens  or  interests  wherever  it  may  have  been  denied  and  a  stronger 
emphasis  of  the  need  of  mutuality  in  commercial  and  other  relations  have  only  served 
to  strengthen  our  friendships  with  foreign  coimtries  by  placing  those  friendships  upon 
a  firm  foundation  of  realities  as  well  as  aspirations.     *    *    * 

The  diplomacy  of  the  present  administration  has  sought  to  respond  to  modem  ideas 
of  commercial  intercourse.  This  policy  has  been  characterized  as  substituting  dollars 
for  bullets.  It  is  the  one  that  appeals  alike  to  idealistic  humanitarian  sentiments, 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  policy  and  strategy,  and  to  legitimate  commercial  aim.    *    ♦    ♦ 

Impressed  with  the  particular  importance  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republics  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  region,  which  of  necessity 
must  become  still  more  intimate  by  reason  of  the  mutual  advantages  which  will  be 
presented  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  I  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  last 
February  to  visit  these  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  of  sincere  friend- 
ship and  good  will  which  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  bear 
toward  them.  Ten  Republics  were  visited.  Everywhere  he  was  received  with  a 
cordiality  of  welcome  and  a  generosity  of  hospitality  such  as  to  impress  me  deeply 
and  to  merit  our  wannest  thanks.     *    *    * 
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In  pursuance  of  the  convention  of  August  2^,  1906,  signed  at  the  Third  Pan  American 
Conference,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  met  at 
that  capital  during  the  month  of  June.  At  this  meeting  16  American  Republics  were 
represented,  including  the  United  States,  and  comprehensive  plans  for  the  future 
work  of  the  commission  were  adopted.  At  the  next  meeting,  fixed  for  June,  1914, 
committees  already  appointed  are  instructed  to  report  regarding  the  topics  assigned 
to  them .     *    *    * 

The  successful  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  demands  a  broad  and  modem  view. 
We  can  not  meet  new  questions  nor  build  for  the  future  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
outworn  dogmas  of  the  past  and  to  the  perspective  appropriate  at  our  emergence 
from  colonial  times  and  conditions.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  mark  a 
new  era  in  our  international  life  and  create  new  and  world  wide  conditions  which, 
with  their  vast  correlations  and  consequences,  will  obtain  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
come.  We  must  not  wait  for  events  to  overtake  us  unawares.  With  continuity  of 
purpose  we  must  deal  with  the  problems  of  our  external  relations  by  a  diplomacy 
modem,  resourceful,  magnanimous,  and  fittingly  expressive  of  the  high  ideals  of  a 
great  nation. 

VISIT  OF   MARQUIS   DE   LA   VEGA   INCLÁN. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Vega  Inclán,  royal  commissioner  for  the  promotion 
of  travel  in  Spain,  and  a  member  of  the  Spanish  "Cortes"  or  Parliament, 
recently  visited  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  company  with  Sr.  Don 
Juan  Riafio  y  Gayangos,  minister  of  Spain  to  Washington.  Marquis 
de  la  Vega  Inclán  has  been  appointed  by  the  Spanish  Government  to 
visit  San  Francisco  and  make  arrangements  for  the  participation  of 
Spain  in  the  forthcoming  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  He 
is  one  of  the  best  known  archaeologists  in  Europe,  and  a  man  of  great 
literary  ability.  The  Spanish  American  Atheneum  recently  inaugurated 
plans  to  hold  a  special  meeting  in  honor  of  Marquis  de  la  Vega  Inclán, 
who  has  promised  to  deliver  an  address  on  "Spain  and  Spanish  Culture" 
when  he  returns  from  California  some  time  in  February.  This  meeting 
will  take  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
The  Director  General  and  the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  extend  their  compliments  to  this  distinguished  Spanish  statesman 
and  scholar,  and  wish  him  complete  success  on  his  mission  to  the  United 
States. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  CONFERENCE  AT  ATLANTA. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  and  people  of  Atlanta,  the  enterprising, 
progressive  capital  city  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  great  success  of  the  Panama  Canal  Conference  which  was  held 
there  December  lo-ii,  191 2.  The  director  general  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  attended  this  gathering  by  special  invitation  of  the  chamber  of 
commerce  and  delivered  the  opening  address.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Sr.  Don.  J.  E.  Lefevre,  first  secretary  of  the  legation  of  Panama,  Sr.  Don 
César  A.  Barranco,  vice  consul  of  Cuba  and  attaché  of  the  Cuban  lega- 
tion, and  Mr.  J.  Moreno  Lacalle,  of  the  Pan  American  Union  staff.  Most 
of  the  Latin  American  ambassadors  and  ministers  in  Washington  were 
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HON.  HENRY  L.  JANES, 

Who  recently  sailed  for  Ecuador  to  become  the  American  arbitrator  of  the 
claims  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  and  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Rail- 
way Co.  Mr.  Janes  has  for  several  years  been  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Latin  American  Ailairs  of  the  State  Department  and  at  times 
has  served  as  Acting  Chief  of  that  division. 
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extended  special  invitations  to  be  present,  but  they  were  prevented  from 
accepting  by  other  engagements  or  by  illness.  Sr.  Don  Joaquin  Ber- 
nardo Calvo,  minister  from  Costa  Rica,  and  Sr.  Don  Federico  Alfonso 
Pezet,  minister  from  Peru,  addressed  special  communications  to  the  con- 
ference, which  were  read  and  applauded.  Special  telegraph  messages 
were  also  sent  by  Dr.  P.  Ezequiel  Rojas,  minister  from  Venezuela;  Dr. 
Salvador  Castrillo,  minister  from  Nicaragua;  Sr.  Ledo.  Antonio  Martin- 
Rivero,  minister  from  Cuba;  Sr.  Don  Eduardo  Suárez  Mujica,  minister 
from  Chile;  Sr.  Don  Joaquin  Méndez,  minister  from  Guatemala;  and  Dr. 
Manuel  E.  Malbrán,  chargé  d'affaires  of  Argentina.  Director  General 
Barrett,  Sr.Lefevre  of  the  Panama  legation,  and  Sr.  Barranco  of  the  Cuban 
legation  not  only  addressed  the  main  sessions  of  the  conference,  but 
also  spoke  at  a  banquet  given  at  the  Piedmont  Driving  Club  on  Tuesday 
night,  December  lo,  in  honor  of  the  delegates.  'The  speeches  of  Sr. 
Lefevre  and  of  Sr.  Barranco  were  most  interesting  and  were  greatly 
appreciated.  In  the  party  that  went  from  Washington  in  a  special  car 
provided  by  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  charge  of  Mr. 
F.  L.  Jenkins,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  were 
Director  General  Barrett,  Sr.  Lefevre,  Sr.  Barranco,  Mr.  Lacalle,  Com- 
mander Victor  L.  Blue  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  Mr.  Arthur  L. 
Dadmun,  secretary  of  the  Navy  League.  Commander  Blue  also  deliv- 
ered an  address  at  the  conference  which  was  most  instructive.  The 
Director  General  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
following  gentlemen  connected  with  the  conference  for  the  success  with 
which  everything  was  carried  through:  Mr.  St.  Elmo  Massengale,  chair- 
man committee  on  arrangements;  Mr.  Walter  G.  Cooper,  secretary 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  K.  Evans,  United 
States  Army,  Commanding  the  Department  of  the  Gulf;  and  Mr.  V.  H. 
Kriegshaber,  chairman  of  the  conference.  Among  others  who  delivered 
interesting  addresses  were  President  W.  W.  Finley,  of  the  Southern 
Railway;  Mr.  John  W.  Sibley,  president  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Mr.  James  W.  Porch,  chairman  of  the  New  Orleans  Pro- 
gressive Union;  Mr.  E.  J.  Watson,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  South 
Carolina;  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Erwin,  of  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


I^UNCHEON   TO    MEXICAN   MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN   RELATIONS. 

Sr.  Don  Pedro  Lascurrain,  the  distinguished  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions of  Mexico,  who  is  now  visiting  in  the  United  States,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  luncheon  on  Tuesday,  December  17,  191 2,  tendered  by  the 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  and  the  Mexico  Society  of 
New  York,  at  the  Whitehall  Club,  New  York  City.  Over  100  members 
and  guests  were  present  on  this  occasion,  which  proved  to  be  as  delightful 
as  have  been  the  other  luncheons  and  dinners  given  by  these  organi- 
zations to  distinguished  Latin  Americans  visiting  this  country.  Seated 
near  the  eminent  guest  were  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Calero,  the  Mexican  ambas- 
sador to.  the  United  States,  Count  Candido  Méndez  de  Almeida,  of  the 
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Secretary  of  the  legation  of  Panama  at  Washington. 
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Brazilian  cabinet  and  a  noted  journalist  of  his  country,  Justice  James  W. 
Gerard,  president  of  the  Mexico  Society  of  New  York,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Messrs.  James  Speyer,  R.  A.  C. 
Smith,  Henry  Taft,  Cabot  Ward,  W.  H.  Page,  Ward  E.  Pearson,  William 
C.  Potter,  and  a  number  of  other  representative  men  interested  in  the 
development  of  commerce  and  comity  between  the  American  Republics. 
Mr.  Barrett  introduced  Sr.  Lascurrain,  who  delivered  a  felicitous 
address  in  English,  in  which  he  deplored  the  fact  that  at  various  times 
exaggerated  and  misleading  statements  concerning  his  country  have 
appeared  in  the  press,  and  assured  his  hosts  that  Mexico  was  now  entering 
upon  a  new  period  of  peace  and  prosperity.  In  the  course  of  the  lunch 
a  toast  was  drunk  to  President  Francisco  I.  Madero,  of  Mexico. 


GROWING   INTEREST  IN   SPANISH   LANGUAGE. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States  in 
establishing  Spanish  as  the  foreign  language  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  course  of  modem  languages  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
at  Annapolis,  is  another  gratifying  indication  of  the  growing  importance 
of  this  language  in  official  circles.  The  steady  development  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  countries  and 
the  more  intimate  association  between  North  Americans  and  their 
neighbors  in  the  i8  Spanish-speaking  countries  to  the  south  have 
awakened  the  country  to  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge 
of  Spanish  for  a  successful  continuance  of  the  work  of  promoting  friend- 
ship, commerce,  and  comity  between  these  countries.  The  large  business 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  realizing  this  fact  more  and  more,  and 
.as  a  result  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  the  study  of  Spanish  in 
the  schools  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  that  are  offering  the  Spanish  language  in  the 
curriculum  is  also  rapidly  increasing.  Only  recently  there  was  estab- 
lished at  Harvard  University  a  Spanish  club,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
promote  the  speaking  of  Spanish  among  members  of  the  society.  This 
new  ruling  of  the  Navy  Department  means  that  hereafter  students  at 
the  Naval  Academy  will  be  required  to  study  Spanish  during  the  whole 
four  years  of  their  course  instead  of  two  years,  as  heretofore. 


LECTURE   ON   LATIN    AMERICA   BEFORE  THE   PAN    AMERICAN   SOCIETY. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  is  constantly  increas- 
ing its  activities.  Its  most  recent  announcement  is  that  of  a  lecture, 
illustrated  by  color  slides  and  motion  films,  entitled  "Travels  and  Adven- 
tures from  Santo  Domingo  to  Peru,"  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Chalmers  Adams. 
This  took  place  Thursday  evening,  December  19,  191 2,  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Engineers  Society  Building,  New  York  City,  and  was  largely 
attended  by  members  of  the  Pan  American  Society  and  their  friends. 
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Mrs.  Adams  is  widely  known  as  a  traveler  and  as  a  writer  and  lecturer 
on  various  phases  of  South  American  life.  Her  viewpoint  is  always  inter- 
esting and  her  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  experience  gained  in  trav- 
eling 40,000  miles  through  the  different  parts  of  South  America,  parts  not 
ordinarily  known  to  the  casual  visitor  or  tourist.  Mrs.  Adams  also  brings 
to  her  subject  an  unusual  sympathy  with  and  comprehension  of  the 
different  peoples  and  races  with  whom  she  has  come  into  contact. 


ADDRESSES  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  GOVERNING   BOARD. 

Among  the  principal  speakers  at  the  twenty-fifth  annual  dinner  of 
the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  December  14,  191 2,  at  Powers 
Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were  two  members  of  the  governing  board  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderón,  minister  of  Bolivia,  and 
Sr.  Don  Federico  Alfonso  Pezet,  minister  of  Peru.  The  dinner  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  events  ever  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  pro- 
gressive commercial  organization  and  was  attended  by  over  300  of  Roches- 
ter's representative  business  and  professional  men.  With  the  presence 
of  the  two  distinguished  Latin  American  ministers  the  banquet  was  given 
an  international  touch  in  fitting  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  gathering 
as  planned.  Count  J.  H.  von  Bemstorff,  the  German  ambassador,  was 
unfortunately  prevented  from  attending  at  the  last  moment.  Hon.  Henry 
W.  Morgan,  the  president,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

An  incident  of  the  program  which  showed  the  careful  thought  and 
attention  in  the  arrangement  of  this  dinner  was  the  playing  and  singing 
of  the  national  hymns  of  Bolivia  and  of  Peru.  Just  as  each  minister  was 
introduced  the  orchestra  rendered  the  respective  hymn.  Minister  Cal- 
derón delivered  a  message  of  greeting  and  felicitation  from  his  Republic, 
spoke  of  the  wonderful  work  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  predicted  an  era  of  increased  commerce  and  comity  between 
the  United  States  and  the  South  American  countries.  He  also  paid 
a  kind  tribute  to  the  United  States,  "which  stands,''  to  quote  his 
words,  "at  the  head  of  nations  as  a  promoter  of  peace  and  of  the 
respect  of  the  rights  of  other  nations,  whether  strong  or  weak."  Minister 
Pezet  was  the  next  speaker.  After  a  few  pleasant  introductory  remarks, 
he  launched  into  a  straightout  discussion  of  the  business  methods  of 
United  States  manufacturers  in  South  America,  praised  the  consular 
service  of  this  country,  and  made  a  number  of  excellent  suggestions  as 
to  proper  methods  which  might  be  employed  to  increase  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  with  Peru  and  the  other  South  American  nations. 
Mr.  George  W.  Post,  a  prominent  journalist  of  New  York  City,  and  Col. 
Henry  W.  Bope,  vice-president  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Corporation,  con- 
cluded the  notable  list  of  speakers. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  banquet  Minister  Calderón,  who  was  the 
house  guest  óí  Hon.  George  Eastman,  left  for  Washington.  Sr.  Pezet, 
however,  remained  in  Rochester  and  was  entertained  at  dinner  by  the 
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THOMAS  HINCKLEY,  ESQ., 

Secretary  of  the  Tnited  States  Lection  at  San  Salvador,  Salvador;  also 
Consul  General  at  that  city. 
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Hon.  Thomas  Dunn,  Congressman-elect  from  Rochester,  whose  house 
guest  he  was.  About  20  of  the  leading  business  men  and  financiers  of 
that  dty  were  invited  to  meet  the  minister,  and  they  seemed  highly 
pleased  at  having  a  representative  of  Peru  a  visitor  of  their  city.  The 
minister  was  afforded  an  opportunity  to  see  the  city  and  its  industries 
before  leaving.  He  was  also  invited  to  return  in  the  spring  to  deliver 
an  address  on  Peru  and  commerce  with  the  United  States. 


MR.  HENRY   L.    JANES  NAMED   ARBITRATOR. 

Mr.  Henry  Lorenzo  Janes,  recently  assistant  chief  of  the  Latin  American 
Division  of  the  State  Department,  has  been  designated  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  between  the  Ecua- 
dorian Government  and  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railway,  a  North  Ameri- 
can company,  as  to  the  amount  of  damages  due  the  latter  as  a  result  of 
recent  difficulties  in  Ecuador.  The  Government  of  Ecuador  has  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Alfredo  Baquerizo  Moreno,  president  of  the  Ecuadorian 
Senate,  to  act  as  the  other  arbitrator. 

Mr.  Janes  with  his  family  left  Washington  on  the  i6th  of  December 
for  Ecuador. 

Mr.  Janes  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  mission  to  which  he  has  been 
assigned,  as  he  is  probably  one  of  the  best  informed  men  on  Pan  American 
relations  in  the  United  States.  His  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service 
for  a  number  of  years,  his  attendance  as  official  delegate  to  various 
important  conferences  here  and  abroad,  together  with  his  position  as 
Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Latin  American  Affairs,  have  brought  him 
into  close  and  intimate  association  with  the  various  coimtries  of  Pan 
America  and  their  representative  men,  so  that  he  goes  to  his  new  field 
splendidly  equipped  with  a  vast  fimd  of  practical  knowledge  which  should 
be  of  inestimable  service  and  value  to  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  mission. 
Mr.  Janes  is  a  native  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  a  graduate  of  the 
university  of  that  State,  from  which  institution  he  received  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  1903  and  of  Ph.  D.  in  1908.  After  leaving  the  university 
he  pursued  special  studies  in  political  science  at  Columbia  University, 
and  also  studied  public  law  at  Berlin  and  Paris.  He  entered  the  diplo- 
matic service  as  second  secretary  of  tbe  legation  at  Havana,  Cuba,  in 
1905,  and  the  following  year  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  legation  at  Santiago,  Chile.  After  two  years  at  this  post  Mr. 
Janes  was  named  secretary  of  the  embassy  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  later 
transferred  to  a  similar  position  at  Constantinople.  From  Constanti- 
nople Mr.  Janes  was  honored  with  an  appointment  to  the  position  of 
assistant  chief  oí  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington,  and  at  various  times  during  his  incumbency  was 
the  acting  chief  of  the  division.  Mr.  Janes  carries  with  him  to  his  new 
post  the  best  wishes  of  his  friends  and  associates  for  an  agreeable 
performance  of  his  duties  as  arbitrator. 
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PAN    AMERICAN   SHOOTING   TOITRNAMENT   IN   THE    UNITED   STATES. 

The  marksmen  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  various  countries  of 
Latin  America  who  participated  in  the  first  Pan  American  Rifle  Match 
which  was  held  at  Buenos  Aires,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Shooting  Association  of  Argentina  (Tiro  Federal  Argentino)  during  May, 
191 2,  will  doubtless  be  interested  to  learn  that  a  return  invitation  has 
been  extended  by  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America  to  the 
various  countries  of  Pan  America  to  take  part  in  the  grand  international 
shooting  contest  which  will  be  held  in  the  United  States  the  coming  year. 
In  the  circular  which  has  been  sent  to  the  different  organizations  of 
riflemen,  it  is  stated  that  this  tournament  will  be  held  at  Camp  Perry, 
Ohio,  from  September  i  to  September  9,  191 3,  and  will  consist  of  matches 
of  the  Union  of  International  Rifle  Associations  as  well  as  of  the  Pan 
American  Shooting  Union.  From  August  18  to  30,  191 3,  the  National 
Rifle  Association  and  Ohio  State  Rifle  Association  matches  will  take 
place,  and  the  following  10  days  will  be  given  over  to  the  competition  of 
the  international  delegates.  The  invitation  has  been  issued  above  the 
name  of  Mr.  Albert  S.  Jones,  secretary  general  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America.  Programs  and  further  information  concerning 
the  meet  and  the  prizes  offered  may  be  secured  by  addressing  Mr.  Jones, 
at  1025  Woodward  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PRIZE   FOR   PEACE   ESSAY. 

Mrs.  Elmer  Black,  the  distinguished  New  York  woman  who  is  so 
closely  identified  with  the  world's  peace  movement,  has  just  offered 
through  the  Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration  a  first 
prize  of  $200  and  a  second  prize  of  $100  for  the  best  essays  on  "Inter- 
national Peace."  These  are  to  be  competed  for  by  undergraduate  women 
students  of  any  college  or  university  in  the  United  States,  and  the  contest 
closes  March  15,  1913.  Mrs.  Black  is  to  be  congratulated  on  taking  this 
practical  way  of  interesting  the  young  women  of  the  country  in  the 
great  modem  movement  for  peace. 


potosí   to   have    ELECTRIC  LINES. 

The  name  of  Potosi  has  come  down  through  the  ages  as  one  of  the 
most  noted  cities  of  South  America.  The  production  of  its  silver  mines 
has  been  fabulous;  and  in  ancient  times  the  mere  mention  of  a  person 
being  from  Potosi  was  a  synonym  of  wealth.  With  its  wealth  and  pres- 
tige, however,  the  city  never  enjoyed  modern  means  of  transportation 
until  the  middle  of  last  May,  at  which  time  the  first  railway  train  super- 
seded that  of  mule  coach  or  llama.  The  modern  railways  that  are  crawl- 
ing over  Bolivian  mountains  and  valleys  have  reached  Potosi;  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  people  is  still  further  awakened,  and  street  cars 
65992— Bull.  6-13 2 
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are  now  demanded  and  are  to  be  forthcoming.  An  evidence  of  this  fact 
is  the  presence  in  the  United  States  of  the  ex-mayor  of  Potosi,  Sr.  Don 
Donate  M.  Dalence,  who  has  been  investigating  the  subject  of  electric 
railways  and  cars,  and  who  has  been  so  favorably  impressed  with  the 
American-built  car  that  he  has  placed  an  order  with  the  St.  Louis  Car  Co. 
for  a  large  number  of  cars.  Sr.  Dalence,  who  is  a  leading  man  of  affairs 
in  Bolivia,  being  a  member  of  the  National  Congress,  is  also  interested 
in  giving  his  city  a  street  car  system  for  both  freight  and  passengers. 
He  returns  to  Bolivia  after  a  sojourn  of  three  months  in  the  United  States 
to  take  up  actively  the  building  of  electric  lines,  which  will  doubtless  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  cars  are  completed  and  arrive  in  the  Bolivian  city. 
The  construction  of  electric  or  other  lines  of  traffic  is  rendered  necessary 
from  the  fact  that  the  new  railway  does  not  enter  the  heart  of  the  city, 
the  station  being  more  than  a  mile  distant.  The  electric  road  will  unite 
the  terminus  of  the  steam  railway  with  the  city  and,  with  its  various 
branches,  will  give  the  latter  a  modem  street  car  service.  Previous  to 
his  visit  to  the  United  States  it  had  been  the  intention  of  Sr.  Dalence  to 
purchase  at  least  a  portion  of  the  cars  or  equipment  in  Europe,  but  the 
result  of  his  investigations  in  this  country  proved  most  favorable,  and 
American  concerns  accordingly  received  the  whole  order. 


RIO  DE  JANEIRO  TO   HAVE   A   NEW   PUBLIC   LIBRARY. 

North  American  writers  and  scholars  will  be  interested  in  the  announce- 
ment that  comes  from  the  Brazilian  capital  to  the  effect  that  a  new 
library,  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  works  of  American  writers,  is  to 
be  established  there.  Dr.  Da  Veiga  Cabral,  the  librarian  of  the  new 
institution,  has  written  a  lengthy  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Interna- 
tional Exchange  Service  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  giving  some 
details  regarding  the  contemplated  work.     Among  other  things  he  says: 

It  is  incontestably  proven  that  we  Americans  are  entirely  ignorant  of  one  another. 
While  the  countries  of  America  have  treaties  of  commerce,  navigation,  boundaries 
etc.,  which  demonstrate  the  cordiality  of  the  relations  among  the  governing  classes, 
it  is  still  more  true  that  their  intellectual  exchange  is  entirely  null. 

We  are  much  better  acquainted  with  the  literary  men,  scientists,  statesmen,  and 
artists  of  Europe  than  with  those  of  this  continent.  We  know  much  more  of  the 
material  progress  of  the  various  French,  English,  or  German  colonies  than  of  the 
development  of  the  American  countries. 

There  is  great  utility  to  be  derived  from  the  establishment  of  libraries  which  would 
show  the  public  of  each  of  these  nations  the  intellectual  productions  of  its  brothers 
of  this  continent.  This  will  be  the  best  work  of  propaganda  and  rapprochement 
among  the  American  peoples,  and  its  consequence  ^vill  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  of  us. 

This  being  the  case,  we,  the  members  of  the  Brazilian  Press  Association,  hope  that 
your  country,  in  imitation  of  others,  will  contribute  with  works  on  science,  literature, 
diplomacy,  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  belles-lettres,  applied  arts,  maps,  and 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  statistical  data,  in  order  that  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Library  may  become  a  reality. 
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VALLEY  OF  THE  RIVER 
AMAZON-THE  MADEIRA- 
MAMORE  RAILWAY  CO.     ■.' 


THAT  the  Amazon  River  is  alluring  Is  the  commonplace  ver- 
dict of  the  average  traveler  w^ho  ascends  the  mighty 
stream  from  Para  to  Manaos^  in  the  Brazilian  State  of 
Amazonas,  or  perhaps  still  farther  to  Iquitos  on  the  upper 
Amazon,  in  the  Republic  of  Peru.  The  approximately  1,000  miles  of 
voyage  on  any  ocean  liner — and  vessels  of  8,000  tons  can  go  full  speed 
day  and  night  as  far  as  Manaos — may  be  divided  into  three  parts; 
the  first  extends  from  the  ill-defined  junction  of  the  river  and  sea,  at 
the  pilot  station  Salinas,  to  the  port  of  Para,  and  Is  about  80  miles; 
the  second  extends  from  the  city  of  Para,  across  the  bay  to  the  north 
of  it  and  during  nine  hours  through  one  of  the  several  narrow  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  main  Amazonian  current,  in  aU  a  day  and  a 
night's  journey  of  something  less  than  200  miles;  while  the  third  is 
upon  that  stretch  of  water  known  as  the  Amazon  proper,  which 
carries  into  the  Atlantic  the  drainage  of  millions  of  acres  that  remain 
to-day  the  least  known  portion  of  the  entire  globe. 

The  approach  to  Para  differs  only  in  negligible  details  from  that 
to  many  cities  lying  within  open  reach  of  the  ocean.  Although  land 
lies  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  only  the  south  coast  can  be 
seen,  and  that  is  sandy,  low,  and  seemingly  undeveloped.  Six  to 
eight  hours  after  taking  on  the  pilot  the  anchor  is  dropped  in  the 
port  of  Para. 

From  Para  to  the  Amazon  proper  much  can  be  seen,  but  by  far  the 
greater  interest  lies  in  the  passage  through  the  narrows;  that  is,  the 
latter  part  of  this  stretch,  and  it  can  be  enjoyed  only  by  daylight, 
when  the  sometimes  threatening  closeness  to  the  banks  permits 
those  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer  to  catch  the  details  within  or  about 
the  small  thatched  huts  (barracas)  of  the  natives;  to  watch  the  chil- 
dren at  their  games,  which  are  much  the  same  as  games  of  children 
in  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  to  study  the  endless  variety  of  the 
crowded,  impenetrable  vegetation  of  the  forest.  Here  the  trees 
appear  to  be  higher  and  greener,  the  sparse  clearings,  whether  made 
by  nature  or  man,  farther  apart;  but  the  huts  are  numerous,  and 

»  By  Albert  Hale,  of  Pan  American  Union  staff.  There  are  to  be  discussed  subsequently  Uie  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  Amazon  Navigation  Co.  (Companhia  Nav'agacfto  do  Amazonas)  and  of  the  Amazon 
Land  &  Colonization  Co.,  both  of  which  will  open  much  of  the  region  of  the  Amazon  Valley  to  future 
enterprise  and  enrichment. 
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the  traveler  can  fancy  a  certain  degree  of  neighborhood  life  among 
the  simple  people.  One  seldom  sees  a  path  along  the  water's  edge 
between  any  two  huts  or  settlements,  but  the  water  is  always  there, 
and  it  affords  the  only  traveled  highway  for  either  sociability  or 
commerce. 

The  main  river  to  the  novelty-seeking  tourist  may  be  somewhat 
disappointing.  He  who  has  seen  the  Rhine,  the  Thames,  the  Danube, 
or  the  Hudson  is  apt  to  come  away  with  the  fixed  opinion  that  the 
Amazon  is  rather  monotonous.  The  only  reason  upon  which  such  an 
opinion  can  be  based  is  the  fact  that  the  four  or  five  days  on  the  river 
to  Manaos  present  no  striking  views  of  constantly  varying  scenery, 
no  great  evidences  of  the  struggles  of  nature  when  the  earth  was 
forming,  and  only  here  and  there  substantial  traces  of  man's  con- 
quest of  the  land.  The  stream  flows  practically  due  east  from  the 
Andes  with  only  a  few  turns  in  its  course,  although  the  channel 
alters  from  season  to  season.  The  numerous  islands  are  in  general 
indistinguishable  from  the  mainland;  the  entrance  of  any  one  of 
the  many  important  tributaries  creates  little  disturbance  and  seems 
not  to  increase  at  all  the  tremendous  volume  of  water  between  the 
two  banks,  although  it  is  self-evident  that  the  Amazon  must  be  so 
much  the  greater  by  the  addition  of  such  a  powerful  force  as  the 
Xingu  or  the  Tapajoz. 

Going  up  the  river,  the  trees  are  less  majestic,  the  foliage  loses  its 
intensity,  open  spaces  become  less  infrequent,  but  the  huts  of  the 
natives  He  farther  apart.  In  small,  shallow-draft  river  steamers 
many  little  landing  places  are  touched,  but  these  are  scarcely  visible 
from  the  deck  of  an  ocean  liner.  Only  three  places  really  attract 
notice  on  the  through  voyage — Óbidos,  Santarém,  and  Ttacoatiara 
a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira  River.  The  two  former 
are  historical,  being  early  settlements  grown  into  cities  since  the  time 
of  the  Province  and  the  Empire;  the  latter  was  originally  an  Indian 
village  and  once  had  the  name  of  Serpa  which  is  yet  heard  on  the  lips 
of  experienced  river  men.  Para  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Brazil, 
and  offers  for  the  tourist  much  that  is  interesting  from  any  point  of 
view.  Manaos,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of  the  newest  cities  in  Brazil, 
and  illustrates  fairly  well  what  Brazilians  can  do  in  civic  foundation 
and  improvement.  One  of  the  great  features  of  scenic  value,  apart 
from  the  verdure  of  the  forest,  that  catches  the  eye  is  the  strangely 
foreign  and  as  yet  unexplored  crest  of  huls  or  mountains  to  the  north 
of  the  river,  perhaps  halfway  between  the  Rio  Negro  (on  wliich 
Manaos  lies)  and  the  Atlantic.  All  the  rest  is  trees,  water,  and 
wilderness. 

But  the  word  monotonous  may  be  applied  to  the  Amazon  Valley 
only  when  taking  the  superficial  point  of  view  of  the  hurried  tourist, 
who  is  looking  for  new  impressions  on  his  Jaded  senses.     Even  he 
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might  enjoy  the  prolonged  silences  of  the  Tropics,  the  endless  greens, 
the  close  contact  with  primitive  nature  at  her  best. 

To  those  who  are  travelers  with  a  different  purpose,  however,  the 
Amazon  Valley  is  a  wonderland,  the  richest  in  opportunity  of  any 
of  the  world's  hitherto  unoccupied  spaces.  For  the  botanist,  for 
instance,  an  unlimited  field  for  investigation  is  still  open,  and  the 
studies  of  Bates,  Spruce,  or  others  have  merely  hewn  a  slight  path 
through  this  most  luxuriant  of  nature's  gardens.  For  the  biologist 
and  zoologist,  the  amount  of  the  unknown  is  fascinating,  and  the 
needed  researches  into  the  natural  history  of  this  region  will  furnish 
activity  for  inquiring  minds  during  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
century. 

The  ethnologist  also  must  be  fascinated  by  the  chance  here  oflFered 
to  discover  man  in  an  environment  which,  while  leaving  him  essen- 
tially savage,  has  yet  developed  in  him  many  of  the  better  phases  of 
human  nature.  In  fact  every  student  of  whatever  degree  or  inclina- 
tion should  know  that  here  is  a  theater  that  calls  him  most  ardently 
to  action  now,  and  in  which  there  need  be  not  one  moment  of  dullness 
or  monotony. 

Such  problems  to  be  worked  out  in  the  Amazon  Valley  are  never- 
theless those  of  the  laboratory.  There  is  a  far  larger  problem  that 
must  appeal  to  everyone  whose  imagination  carries  him  beyond 
to-day,  into  the  needs  and  into  the  material  activities  of  to-morrow. 
To  the  man  of  affairs  this  area  of  South  America  has  hitherto  taken 
little  part  in  his  estimates  of  the  sources  of  things.  lie  has  known 
of  Brazil  nuts,  of  some  cacao,  of  a  few  skins  of  animals,  of  strange 
woods,  some  very  hard  and  heavy,  others  remarkably  soft  and  light, 
as  coming  from  the  Amazon.  But  the  association  of  commerce  with 
the  Amazon  has  been  restricted  solely  and  simply  to  the  word  rubber, 
and  the  city  of  Para  has  given  its  name  to  the  finest  grade  of  that 
product.  If  the  Amazon  should  cease  to  produce  india  rubber,  it 
might  as  weU  be  wiped  off  the  map,  so  far  as  the  business  man  would 
be  concerned. 

Rubber  gathering  has  been  extended,  during  the  last  two  genera- 
tions, farther  ajid  farther  within  the  interior.  All  the  Amazon  itself, 
not  only  as  far  as  Manaos,  but  even  be^'ond  Brazil  into  Peru  as  far  as 
Iquitos,  has  been  made  to  yield  rubber.  All  the  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon,  such  as  the  Tapajoz,  the  Purus,  the  Madeira,  and  other  rivers, 
have  been  tapped  for  rubber.  Parts  of  Colombia,  of  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia  within  the  Amazon  Valley  have  been  developed  as  rubber 
country. 

A  perplexing  problem  in  connection  with  that  of  finding  rubber  is, 
however,  that  of  transporting  it  so  as  to  make  it  commercially  profit- 
able. The  great  obstacle  encountered  in  getting  the  up-country  rub- 
ber down  to  the  Amazon  is  in  the  rapids  and  cataracts  in  the  courses 
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MAP  OF  THE  MADEIRA-MAMORE  RAILWAY. 

The  railway  extends  in  a  direction  almost  due  south  within  the  Brazilian  State  of  Matto  Grosso, 
between  the  terminals  Porto  Velho  at  the  north,  on  the  Madeira  River,  to  Cluajara-Mirim  at  the 
south,  on  the  Mamore  River.  The  total  extent  of  the  line  is  202  miles;  the  track  is  of  regular  I-meler 
(39é  inches)  gauge.  Though  only  202  miles  long,  this  line  represents  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
engineering  and  construction  achievements.  Built  through  the  very  heart  of  the  tropical  forests 
of  Brazil  and  1,500  miles  up  the  Amazon  and  Madeira  Rivers,  the  road  is  a  monument  to  the  perse- 
verance, skill,  and  courage  of  its  constructors  and  a  tribute  to  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil. 
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of  several  rivers,  and  in  the  shallowness  of  the  streams  during  the  dry 
season.  The  most  serious  of  all  these  obstacles  lies  in  the  Madeira 
River,  570  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Amazon,  extending  200 
miles  farther  southward.  To  afford  economic  transportation  around 
these  falls  and  rapids  has  been  the  reason  for  the  construction  of  the 
Madeira-Mamore  Railway. 

Just  consider  this  one  problem  alone  for  the  present.*  Distance  is 
the  first  item  in  question,  and  those  in  the  United  States  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  immense  distances  and  reckon  a  day's  journey 
as  a  trifle  must  yet  be  astonished  at  the  almost  measureless  spaces 
in  the  Amazon  Valley. 

Rubber  is  gathered  from  the  very  feet  of  the  Andes.  From 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru,  by  rivers  reasonably  navigable  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  it  can  be  floated  downstream  in 
canoes  until,  at  Iquitos,  Manaos,  or  at  Para,  it  finds  lodgment  in 
steamers  that  carry  it  in  bulk  to  the  consuming  markets  of  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

From  the  great  sources  of  supply  in  Bolivia,  however,  as  well  as 
from  the  inland  Brazihan  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  transportation  has 
been  by  no  means  so  simple.  The  llamore  and  the  Beni  Rivers  (the 
former  being  between  Bolivia  and  Brazil  (Matto  Grosso)  and  the 
latter  altogether  in  Bolivia),  which  at  their  junction  form  the  Madeira 
River,  are  navigable  without  much  difficulty,  but  on  this  Madeira 
for  200  miles  faUs  and  rapids,  rocks,  and  treacherous  shallows  pro- 
hibit aU  systematic  river  transportation  and  compel  the  rubber 
handlers  to  make  use  of  a  costly  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  portage 
around  the  dangerous  places.  A  ''batelão'^  (large  native  boat  or 
canoe  used  on  the  inland  rivers  for  the  transport  of  heavy  merchan- 
dise) can  float  some  of  the  distance  down  the  river,  but  on  coming  to 
falls  or  rapids  it  has  to  be  unloaded,  the  contents  carried  overland, 
the  boat  dragged  along  the  bank,  and  then  reloaded,  the  passage 
thus  taking  perhaps  six  weeks  of  cruel  and  costly  effort.  But  on  the 
up-river  trip,  when  the  current  itself  fights  against  every  movement, 
successful  transport  is  generally  hopeless. 

Through  this  funnel,  as  the  route  by  the  Madeira  River  may  be 
called,  passes  a  really  enormous  commerce.  It  must  be  plainly  com- 
prehended that  the  area  which  has  only  this  one  outlet  is  gigantic. 
It  embraces  nearly  one-third  of  Bolivia,  or,  say,  almost  200,000 
square  m'des,  and  a  large  part  of  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  of  nearly 
the  same  dimensions.  Nor  is  it  just  to  say  that  all  the  product  of 
these  two  sections  of  South  America  need  be  rubber.  To  be  sure, 
that  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  commerce,  but  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  would  yield  other  valuable  suppUes  if  only  some  dependable 

I  The  equally  important  problems  of  facilitating  transportation  on  other  rivers  of  the  Amazon  Valley, 
and  of  releasing  this  region  from  the  tradition  of  being  a  one-crop  country,  will  receive  detailed  attention 
in  the  subsequent  article. 
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PORTO  VELHO,  THE  NORTHERN  TERMINUS  OF  THE  MADEIRA-MAMORE 

RAILWAY. 

The  headquarters  of  the  administration  are  located  in  this  town  which  has  about  1,500  inhabitants. 


VIEW  FROM  PORTO  VELHO. 

The  residence  portion  of  the  town  is  centered  on  a  prominent  hill  which  offers  a  commanding 
view  of  the  Madeira  River  and  the  heavy  Amazon  forest. 
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consuming  market  could  be  attained.  In  Bolivia,  for  instance,  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  on  which  cattle  will  thrive  and  on  which  there 
are  indeed  many  cattle  to-day,  but  hitherto  no  incentive  has  been 
felt  to  cultivate  the  stock  because  no  demand  existed  for  more  than 
the  small  number  of  head  that  ran  wild  and  reproduced  themselves 
according  to  nature's  whim.  Corn  will  grow  well  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  junction  of  the  Beni  and  Madre  de  Dios  Rivers.  Coca  has  for 
ages  been  one  of  the  native  crops  in  this  region;  but  having  no 
available  outlet  and  having  lost  by  the  systematic  competition  of 
eastern  growers,  the  coca  plantations  have  sunk  into  relative  unim- 
portance. In  this  area  are  abundance  of  untouched  virgin  acres, 
never  occupied  by  the  ancient  Incas  or  by  the  less  industrious  Indians 
of  more  recent  years.  The  country  is  even  freer  than  was  the  land 
in  the  Middle  West  of  the  United  States,  and  the  lack  of  outlet  is 
all  that  has  kept  it  from  being  utilized. 

If  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  BoHvia  and  Matto  Grosso  are  in 
the  abstract  so  attractive,  the  same  truth  can  be  appUed  to  the  mineral 
resources  of  much  of  both  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  Not  all  of  the  precious 
metals  of  Bolivia  lie  on  the  lofty  plateau  of  that  Republic,  ready  to 
be  dropped  down  to  the  Pacific.  The  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes 
Ukewise  are  rich  in  gold,  but  the  appalling  ascent  of  fully  10,000  feet 
to  that  plateau  to  reach  the  commercial  transportation  of  to-day  has 
been  an  absolute  bar  to  any  attempt  to  attack  such  wealth  as  still 
lies  unexplored  and  unexploited.  Matto  Grosso,  too,  is  known  to 
possess  no  trifling  stores  of  gold  and  other  metals,  but  to  get  them 
out  toward  the  south  along  the  Paraguay  River  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  and  thus  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  has  been  abandoned  as  profitless. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  emphasis  to  this  feature  of  the  central  area 
of  South  America,  because  without  calling  sharp  attention  to  it  the 
essentail  value  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  might  be  overlooked 
or  mistaken.  This  is  no  visionary  scheme  of  an  ambitious  govern- 
ment, eager  to  say  that  a  wilderness  has  been  subdued  by  its  enter- 
prise. Rather  is  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  a  line  of  great  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  importance,  apt  to  prove  itself  now  a  slirewd 
investment  for  its  projectors,  but  with  more  assured  certainty  capable 
in  the  future  of  demonstrating  the  farsightedness  of  the  statesmen 
and  financiers  wlio  have  carried  the  project  into  an  accomplished  fact. 
Perhaps  an  illustration  wiU  make  the  point  clear.  Imagine  the 
Middle  West  of  the  United  States,  blocked  (as  it  is  in  reality)  on  the 
west  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  also  by  an  Alleghany  chain  quite 
as  formidable  on  the  east;  imagine  the  Mississippi  River  deprived  of 
its  usefulness  by  a  series  of  such  falls  and  rapids  between  St.  Louis 
and  Memphis  that  navigation  were  impossible,  and  that  only  the  most 
primitive  yet  at  the  same  time  most  costly  method  of  portage  could 
get  produce  across  the  barrier.     Then  the  mind  can  more  easily  grasp 
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HELL  KETTLE  FALLS  (CALDEIRÃO  DO  INFERNO),  ONE  OF  THE  FALLS  ON 
THE  MADEIRA  RIVER. 

Such  falls  as  these  impede  the  navigation  of  the  river  for  about  200  miles.    This  necessitated 
the  building  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway. 


BATELÃO    OF   8    TONS   CAPACITY   BEING    TRANSPORTED    BY   LABORERS 
AROUND  THE  FALLS. 

The  railway  just  completed  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  this  difficult  and  inexpedient  method 

of  avoiding  the  rapids. 
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the  impediment  which  has  retarded  for  almost  a  hundred  years  the 
growth  of  the  heart  of  Soutli  America.  In  a  sentence,  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Railway  is  to  Brazil  and  Bolivia  what  the  Panama  Canal  is 
to  Chile  and  Peru. 

Yet  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  is  no  new  dream  for  the  builders 
of  Brazil  and  Bolivia.^  Three  generations  ago,  when  railroad  building 
was  in  its  infancy,  hardy  pioneers  in  South  America  had  foreseen  the 
necessity  of  some  such  an  expedient  to  overcome  the  terrors  and  cost- 
liness of  the  rapids  of  the  Madeira  River.  At  that  time  when  canal 
construction  promised  to  solve  all  transportation  difficulties,  plans  on 
paper  were  devised,  but  got  no  further.  Later,  serious  surveys  were 
made,  by  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  as  an  engineering  feat  the 
construction  of  a  railway  was  not  at  all  impossible.  About  40  years 
ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  grade  tlie  line  and  to  lay  the  rails,  and 
34  years  ago  the  expedition  of  the  Collins  contract,  successful  as  it 
was,  considered  solely  as  a  problem  in  engineering,  was  abandoned 
for  reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the  engineers.  Yet  never  once  was 
tlie  dream  declared  impracticable,  nor  did  either  Brazil  and  Bolivia 
for  a  moment  admit  a  dimming  of  the  hope  that  certain  means  would 
be  devised  to  realize  that  dream.  To-day  the  dream  is  an  undoubted 
reality,  and  all  Americans,  whether  of  Brazil, ^Bolivia,  ^Vrgentina, 
Mexico  or  the  United  States,  should  be  proud  that  to  American 
engineers  and  to  American  financial  genius  the  credit  for  the  work 
is  due. 

******* 

As  one  of  the  seven  w^onders  of  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, since  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  may  with  all  propriety  be 
so  called,  it  is  worth  while  to  note  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
of  what  it  now  consists.  And  first  of  all  it  must  once  more  be  con- 
sidered where  it  was  built. 

A  certain  traveler,  ignorant  of  local  conditions  and  viewing  only 
what  was  seen  by  his  e5"es,  with  no  experience  or  judgment  behind 
them,  once  said  that  the  road  looked  about  as  easy  of  construction 
as  a  lumber  road  in  northern  Michigan.  He  did  not  take  into  account 
that  it  lies  buried  from  civilization  1,500  miles  up  the  Amazon  and 
the  Madeira  Rivers  from  the  nearest  source  of  supplies,  while  the 
greater  portion  of  the  material  used  in  construction  had  to  be  brought 
across  seas  from  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Although  built  straight  through  a  tropical  forest,  the  ties  on  which 
the  rails  are  laid  came  from  Australia,  because  it  was  time  and  again 
proved  cheaper  to  import  them  than  to  try  to  hew  down  for  that 
purpose  the  hard  but  resistant  woods  close  at  hand.  The  right  of 
way,  100  feet  wide  and  as  clean  as  a  country  lane,  is  cut  and  kept 


1  For  descriptive  articlfts  on  the  history  and  construction  work  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway,  see 
previous  numbers  of  the  Bulletin,  January,  1910.  p.  31;  March,  1911,  p.  432,  and  November,  1911 ,  p.  959. 
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BATELÃOS   ABOVE   SANTO   ANTONIO   FALLS   DURING   LOW   WATER   SEASON. 


BOLIVIAN  RUBBER  BEING   UNLOADED   FROM  BATELÃO   FOR  SHIPMENT  BY 

RAILWAY. 

The  completion  of  this  railway  means  a  new  impetus  to  the  commerce  of  Brazil,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  that  of  Bolivia.  It  offers  a  safe,  convenient,  and  ready  form  of  transportation  for  the 
products  from  the  rich  interior  regions'  of  these  countries  whicn  heretofore  has  been  rendered 
dangerous  and  impractical  on  account  of  the  turbulent  rapids  along  the  Madeira  River. 
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CARI  PUNA   INDIANS  ON  THE  MUTUMPARANA   ALONG   THE  ROUTE   OF  THE 
MADEIRA-MAMORE  RAILWAY. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  RAPIDS  ON  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER. 

For  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  the  Madeira  River  is  not  navigable,  excepting  for  small  craft 
which  can  pass  up  and  down  portions  of  this  distance,  and  in  many  places  oven  these  must 
be  dragged  around  the  falls  and  rapids. 
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open  through  this  same  forest,  where  nature  seems  trying  to  do  her 
utmost  to  choke  it  by  a  luxuriant  undergrowth,  which  can  be  under- 
stood only  by  those  who  have  had  experience  with  the  jungle.  At 
first,  and  before  workshops  could  be  equipped  with  tools  and  the 
necessary  raw  material,  every  single  part  and  item  of  metal  had  to 
be  imported  and  kept  in  stock;  nor  could  such  supplies  be  obtained 
at  a  few  hours^  notice  by  mail  or  telegraph,  so  that  suiFicient  quan- 
tities had  to  be  anticipated  and  kept  in  readiness  long  before  there 
might  be  immediate  use  for  them. 

In  tropical  construction  of  this  character  the  failure  in  many  in- 
stances has  been  traceable  to  lack  of  hygienic  control,  but  on  the 
Madeira  River  the  department  of  hygiene  was  as  authoritative  a 
force  as  that  of  engineering,  so  that  every  means  within  human 
knowledge  was  adopted  to  prevent  as  well  as  to  cure  the  sickness 
incident  to  work  in  a  new  country. 

But  whereas  some  labor  is  at  hand  in  other  countries,  new,  as  far 
as  concerns  material  development,  but  old  as  a  matter  of  popula- 
tion and  native  industry,  here,  on  the  Madeira  River,  the  contractors 
had  to  contend  against  such  an  absolute  lack  of  labor  that  not  even 
a  native  Indian  was  available.  In  consequence,  and  at  an  enormous 
expense,  workingmen  also  had  to  be  imported,  and  the  earth  was 
scoured  for  them.  Shiploads  of  laborers  were  brought  from  the 
United  States,  from  Europe,  from  parts  of  South  America,  and  from 
the  West  Indies.  At  times  there  have  been  25  different  nationalities 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  construction  company.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
North  and  South  America,  and  Australasia  have  furnished  their 
quotas,  and  blacks,  whites,  browns,  yellows,  and  reds  have  together 
been  instrumental  in  pushing  through  the  wilderness. 

The  bread  used  for  all  hands  from  manager  to  track  walker  is 
made  from  wheat  imported  from  the  United  States  or  Argentina. 
The  meat,  and  the  supply  is  generous,  comes,  if  it  could  not  be  ob- 
tained near  by,  from  outside  Brazil.  Hospital  supplies  are  imported 
in  aseptic  packages.  Oil  for  illumination  has  to  be  brought  from 
abroad.  Coal  for  the  boilers  is  shipped  in,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
engines  could  make  little  use  of  the  abundant  native  woods.  Even 
drinking  water  has  been  imported  in  bottles. 

The  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  is  363.4  kilometers  long  (202  miles). 
It  extends  in  a  direction  almost  due  south,  within  the  Braz'dian  State 
of  Matto  Grosso,  between  the  terminals  Porto  Velho  at  the  north,  on 
the  Madeira  River,  to  Guajara-Mirim  at  the  south,  on  the  Mamore 
River.  Abuna,  the  intermediate  division  point,  is  219.6  kilometers 
(137  miles)  from  Porto  Velho.  The  track  is  of  regular  1-meter 
(39i  inches)  gauge.  The  maximum  grade  is  2  per  cent,  although 
65992— Bull.  6—13 3 
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this  is  reached  in  onl}^  a  few  places.  The  minimum  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  160  meters  (524.933  feet).  Construction  work  under  the  new 
contract  conditions  was  begim  in  August,  1907,  and  the  final  sec- 
tion, that  to  Guajara-Mirim»  was  opened  to  traffic  under  the  present 
operating  conditions  on  July  15,  1912. 

Trains  are  now  run  regularly  between  the  two  terminals.  The 
southbound  train,  which  has  the  right  of  way,  leaves  Porto  Velho  at 
8  a.  m.  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays,  arriving  at  Abuna  at 
5.30  p.  m.  the  same  day.  On  the  following  day  it  leaves  Abuna  at 
7.30  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Guajara-Mirim  at  3.15  p.  m.  The  northbound 
train  leaves  Guajara-Mirim  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays 
at  9  a.  m.,  arriving  at  Abuna  at  5  p.  m.  the  same  day.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  leaves  Abuna  at  7.30  a.  m.  to  arrive  the  same  day  at 
Porto  Velho  at  4.30  p.  m.  These  trains  are  mixed  trains,  carrying 
first  and  second  class  passengers  in  comfortable  cars  of  the  American 
model,  as  well  as  box  and  flat  cars  for  onlinary  freight.  Freight  or 
mixed  trains  are  restricted  to  a  speed  of  27  kilometers  an  hour,  while 
such  exclusively  passenger  trains  as  may  be  run  are  allowed  a  speed 
of  35  kilometers  an  hour.  All  trains  are  provided  with  air  brakes, 
and  all  cars  have  such  appliances  that  coupling  can  and  must  be 
effected  by  the  trainman  without  going  between  the  cars. 

As  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  is  operated  so  far  from  any  base 
of  supplies,  and  as  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  operated  are  so 
extraordinary,  a  condensed  statement  of  the  equipment  of  the  line 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  students  of  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  day. 

The  unique  piece  of  machinery  possessed  by  the  railway  is  the  old 
Collins  engine  (Baldwin),  brought  to  Santo  Antonio  and  put  in 
service  on  July  4,  1878.  It  has  been  worthily  named  the  *'Col. 
Church."  Abandoned  in  that  year  when  WQrk  on  the  road  was 
stopped,  it  lay  for  a  generation  in  the  undergrowth  rapidly  climbing 
around  it,  until  it  was  picked  up  on  April  20,  1912,  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
McMillan,  master  mechanic,  and  brought  to  the  Porto  Velho  shop. 
When  discovered  this  veteran  had  a  vigorous  tree  growing  from  its 
funnel.  Its  firebox  was  at  that  time  in  a  bad  state  and  the  flues 
were  even  worse.  The  cab  and  fixtures  were  missing,  as  was  also 
the  tender  frame,  and  the  boiler  jacket  had  disappeared.  In  spite  of 
being  apparently  such  a  wreck,  all  missing  parts  were  made  for  it  in 
the  Porto  Velho  shops,  and  the  rejuvenated  ^'Col.  Church"  was  given 
a  trial  trip  on  July  3,  1912,  with  such  success  that  it  is  to-day  in 
constant  service,  and  will  haul  its  300  tons  over  any  part  of  the  road. 
It  is  as  beloved  and  petted  by  the  engineers  as  it  thoroughly  deserves. 

There  are  nine  engines  of  the  Mogul  type,  each  weighing  35  tons 
and  capable  of  handling  450  tons  over  any  part  of  the  road;  two 
engines  of  the  Consolidation  type,  each  weighing  50  tons  and  capable 
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riER  OF  OCEAN  STEAMERS  BETWEEN  PORTO  VELHO  AND  CANDELARIA,  A 
NEW  SETTLEMENT  ON  THE  LINE. 

At  Candelaria  is  the  railway's  hospital,  surrounded  bv  pretty  gardens  and  a  vegetable  patch. 
Emiipped  with  every  modem  device  and  apparatus  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  conditions  of  the 
rauroad  constructors  are  given  prime  consideration. 


A  PARTY  OF  MADEIRA-MAMORE  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  WAY. 
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of  handling  550  tons.  All  engines  have  complete  modern  improve- 
ments, including  Westinghouse  high-speed  brakes  and  electric  head- 
lights. The  list  of  cars  is  made  up  of  131  flat  and  14  coal  cars  of  20  tons 
capacity;  40  ballast  cars  of  30  tons  capacity;  4  stock,  2  refrigerator, 
and  39  box  cars  each  of  20  tons  capacity;  4  baggage  cars;  4  first-class 
and  8  second-class  coaches;  3  hospital  cars;  4  water-tank  cars;  5 
special  cars  engaged  in  work  on  the  track;  and  1  private  inspection 
car.  All  of  these  have  steel  underframes  and  are  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers  and  Westinghouse  quick-action  brakes. 

The  working  apparatus  consists  of  two  Bucyrus  steam  shovels  of 
45  tons  each,  but  these  are  double  crewed  and  kept  in  constant 
service;  1  crane  of  25  tons,  and  three  of  7  tons,  all  of  tlie  Bay  City 
locomotive  type. 

The  stationary  equipment  consists  of  a  55-foot  turntable  connected 
with  one  7-stall  roundhouse;  erecting,  machine,  boiler,  blacksmith,  and 
car  shops,  all  well  furnished  with  machinery  of  a  character  fully 
capable  of  meeting  the  demands  of  a  railroad  of  the  length  of  the 
Madeira-Mamore,  whether  in  north  Michigan  or  in  the  center  of 
South  America.  There  is  a  foundry,  and  finally  an  engine  room, 
this  latter  having  engines  for  driving  the  shop  machinery;  and  also  a 
complete  plant  for  furnishing  the  electricity  which  is  supplied  to  everj^ 
house  in  Porto  Velho  and  Candelaria. 

The  company  has  an  ice  plant,  making  6  tons  of  ice  a  day  besides 
keeping  the  temperature  in  three  cooling  rooms  down  to  the  freezing 
point.  It  has  also  provided  the  town  of  Porto  Velho  with  water- 
works in  two  separate  systems,  one  furnishing  from  the  Madeira 
River  abundant  water  for  all  purposes  other  than  drinking,  the  other 
furnishing  water  for  drinking  (and  cooking)  only,  taken  from  a  large 
concrete  well  especially  excavated  for  the  purpose.  Water  from 
both  systems  is  pumped  into  all  the  houses  of  the  town,  the  pipes 
being  laid  so  that  there  need  be  no  danger  of  confusion. 

In  addition  to  all  these  elements  of  modern  civiUzation  which  the 
company  has  set  up  and  now  maintains  as  part  of  the  routine  of  the 
railway  there  is  a  telephone  exchange  which  extends  beyond  the 
Umits  of  Porto  Velho  and  will  ultimately  reach  the  end  of  the  railway, 
and  the  splendid  twin  stations  for  wireless  telegraphy,  one  being  on 
a  hill  close  to  and  overlooking  Porto  Velho  itself,  the  other  being  on 
the  Rio  Negro  about  two  miles  above  the  city  of  Manaos,  500  miles 
away  in  a  straight  line  across  unknown  and  practical^v  unpenetrated 
forest.  "  . 

These  two  wireless  stations  rank  to-day  sixth  in  the  world  for 
power  and  equipment.  Each  has  a  corps  of  operators  and  mechanics, 
and  each  is  independent  of  any  other  mechanism,  so  that  no  inter- 
ruption of  service  can  occur  from  a  break  in  or  excess  use  of  power 
from  other  source  of  supply.     Wireless  messages  are  regularly  re- 
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CLEARING  THE  WAY  FOR  TRACK  CONSTRUCTION. 

When  once  the  forest  was  penetrated  there  still  remained  the  heavy  work  of  grading.    In  some 
places  this  was  as  difficult  as  clearing  the  forest,  for  the  soil  is  heavy,  and  even  rocky. 


CONSTRUCTION  TRAIN  AND  PLOW. 
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ceivod  from  the  telegraph  and  cable  office  at  Manaos,  which  is  the 
property  of  another  compan\^,  but  at  that  point  actuall}^  begins,  it 
ma}^  be  said,  the  direct  connection  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  with  the 
outride  world. 

Porto  Velho,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  railway  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  administration  of  the  routine  service  of  the  road,  is 
a  town  of  about  1,500  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  a  clearing  cut  out  of 
the  forest  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  but  is  backed  by  a  prominent  hill, 
on  which  the  residence  ])ortion  of  the  town  is  located,  and  from  here 
a  generous  view  of  the  broad  sweep  of  the  Madeira  is  constantly  in 
the  eye.  Across  what  appears  to  be  a  bay  in  the  river  is  seen  the 
old  settlement  of  Santo  Antonio,  which  was  abandoned  for  sanitary 
reasons,  as  it  harbored  the  refuse  of  its  hundred  years  of  sluggish 
life,  and  with  even  greater  distinctness  the  new  settlement  of  Cande- 
laria, which  was  established  just  on  account  of  sanitary  reasons. 
Here  is  the  company's  hospital,  surrounded  by  pretty  gardens  and  a 
vegetable  patch,  and  here  is  given  an  object  lesson  to  the  world  of 
what  the  properly  applied  science  of  hygiene  can  accomplish. 

It  has  been  hitherto  taken  as  one  of  nature's  axioms  that  work  in 
a  mosquito-infested  country  meant  certain  infection  with  malaria,^ 
and  therefore  construction  work  in  a  new  country  has  been  the  dread 
of  any  conscientious  contractor.  After  the  lesson  at  Candelaria, 
however,  he  can  now  attack  such  work  with  greater  courage,  feeling 
secure  that  if  his  men  suffer  from  so-called  jungle  fever  the  fault 
lies  not  so  much  with  nature  herself  as  with  the  sanitation  equipment 
of  his  outfit;  or  if  its  rules  are  not  followed  the  fault  must  be  placed 
upon  the  men  themselves.  The  experiences  at  Havana  prove  this; 
the  more  extensive  application  of  hygienic  principles  on  the  Panama 
Canal  proves  it;  but  never  before  in  the  world  have  the  facts  of 
hygiene  received  more  conclusive  proof  than  on  the  Madeira-Mamore 
Railway  in  Brazil. 

Upward  of  25,000  men  have  been  employed  since  construction 
work  was  begun  five  3^ears  ago.  These  men  came  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  were,  many  of  them,  entirely  new  to  the  country, 
untried  in  the  Tropics,  and  gathered  under  desperate  need  for  labor 
only  by  the  inducement  of  high  wages  to  go  into  this  wilderness. 
They  were  at  the  beginning  frightened  by  hostile  tales  of  sickness, 
disaster,  ill  treatment,  and  death;  and  then  they  were  tired  by  the 
wearisome  journey  of  30  to  40  days  from  civilization.  At  first,  too, 
the  mortality  was  high,  but  when  the  confidence  of  these  ignorant 
laborers  was  once  obtained — when  the  sanitary  corps  had  settled  into 
a  wholesome  routine  and  when  it  became  generally  understood  that 
doctors  and  the  hospital  meant  both  prevention  and  cure — a  simple 

i  It  may  even  yet  be  doubted  whether  a  residence  of  at  least  two  years  will  not  infect  to  some  extent  the 
individual  who  is  constantly  exposed  to  it. 
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PREPARING  TO  LAUNCH  A  BOAT  FOR  SERVICE  ON  THE  MAMORE  RIVER. 

The  vessel  was  brought  to  Ouajara-Mirim  in  sections  and  after  being  put  together  properly  was 
launched  and  placed  into  service  on  the  Mamoro  River  for  distances  of  about  500  miles  in  either 
direction. 


A  FOURTH  OF  JULY  CELEBRATION  AT  PORTO  VELHO. 

At  frequent  intervals  the  employees  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  get  together  and  have  their 
ftm  and  enjoyment  to  break  the  occasional  spells  of  homesickness. 
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THE  TERMINUS  OF  THE  RAILWAY  ON  THE  MADEIRA  RIVER. 


A  WASHOUT  AT  KILOMETER  ^  DURING  THE  RAINY  SEASON  OF  1910. 
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miracle  was  accomplished.    The  statistics  for  the  first  four  years  tell 

the  story: 

1909. 

Approximate  number  of  employees 4, 000 

Deaths  during  the  year 500 

Deaths  per  thousand 125 

1910. 

Approximate  number  of  employees 4, 000 

Deaths  during  the  year 417 

Deaths  per  thousand 90.  65 

1911. 

Approximate  number  of  employees 4, 600 

Deaths  during  the  year 390 

Deaths  per  thousand 84.  78 

1912. 

Approximate  number  of  employees 3, 142 

Deaths  (130  in  seven  months) 222 

Deaths  per  thousand  (estimated) 70.  65 

And  it  can  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  same  class  of  work- 
men, under  conditions  existing  in  ordinary  construction  work  in  the 
United  States,  would  show  a  lower  death  rate. 

The  medical  supervision  of  the  railway  is  thorough.  Every  new- 
comer on  the  pay  rolls  is  at  once  vaccinated;  he  then  receives  careful 
instructions  about  diet  and  danger  of  infection.  But  he  is  not  left  to 
his  own  interpretation  of  these  rules,  for  on  the  line  are  10  physicians 
whose  duty  it  is  to  patrol  the  railway  daily  to  give  advice  and  pro- 
fessional counsel  when  needed,  and  at  Candelaria  are  three  resident 
physicians  who  do  their  professional  tasks  in  an  even  better  equipped 
hospital  than  is  possessed  by  the  average  city  of  75,000  inhabitants  in 
the  United  States.  Honest  admiration  for  the  hygienic  control  of 
the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  and  for  the  results  obtained,  demand 
this  tribute  of  respect.  The  fact  stands  out  that  the  stigma  of  deadly 
climate  need  no  longer  be  applied  to  any  part  of  the  world.  While  it 
must  be  granted  that  malaria  and  other  poisons  incident  to  newly 
opened  countries  can  never  be  entirely  obliterated,  yet  most  of  the 
diseases  of  the  Tropics  can  be  checked,  and  only  man's  folly  or  greed 
can  let  them  be  perpetuated. 

The  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  was  built  to  avoid  the  rapids  and 
falls  of  the  Madeira  River,  and  it  is  evident,  when  passmg  over  the 
Une,  that  the  result  was  most  satisfactorily  obtained.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  there  are  only  a  very  few  places  from  which  any  view 
of  the  river  can  be  obtained  at  all.  Starting  from  Porto  Velho,  the 
first  2.2  kilometers  skirt  the  edge  of  the  water  as  far  as  Candelaria,  but 
then  a  turn  away  from  the  river  is  made  to  Santo  Antonio.  At  this 
spot,  which  is  picturesque  to  a  high  degree,  the  line  is  considerably 
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INAUGURAL  PARTY  VIEWING  SECTION  OF  THE  MADEIRA-MAMORE  RAILWAY. 


AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  MADEIRA-MAMORE  RAILWAY  IN  SEPTEMBER,  1912. 

The  construction  company  has  delivered  the  entire  line  to  the  railway  company,  but  the  formal 
inauguration  which  was  to  liave  occurred  in  September.  1912,  has  Seen  postponed  to  an  earlv 


Blanco,  of  RIberalta,  Bolivia:  Mr.  Jos.  S.  War(r,of  the  CoSlns  "Expedition"  of  1878;  Dr.  Carlos 
Vasconcelos,  of  Brazil;  Mr.  Anderson,  of  the  railway;  William  V.  Gnffin,  of  Pan  American  Union 
staff;  Mr.  Boswell,  of  the  railway. 
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above  the  water,  and  a  clear  view  is  given  of  the  first  fierce  impedi- 
ment encountered  by  boats  going  upstream.  As  far  as  Santo  Antonio 
navigation  on  the  Madeira  is  practically  unimpeded,  for  the  few  rocks 
and  sand  bars  lower  down  can  easily  be  removed  b}"  blasting  or  dredg- 
ing, when  it  is  considered  advisable  to  do  this;  but  even  now  river 
boats  can  reach  Santo  Antonio  in  all  seasons,  and  during  the  rainy  or 
high-water  season  (from  November  to  June)  ocean-going  steamers  can 
take  or  leave  cargo  at  the  wharf  of  Porto  Velho.  During  these 
months,  when  the  floods  from  the  far  interior  are  poured  into  the 
Amazon  basin  through  the  Madeira,  a  rise  of  45  feet  takes  place, 
and  the  stream  becomes  a  highway  for  international  traffic. 

Southward  from  Santo  Antonio  the  heavy  forest  hems  in  the  track 
on  either  side.  The  old  construction  companies  found  this  a  difficult 
part  of  the  road,  as  considerable  cutting  and  filling  was  necessary, 
while  an  unusual  abundance  of  rock,  which  can  be  used  to  advantage 
at  other  places  but  which  gave  trouble  here  had  to  be  removed.  As 
far  as  kilometer  90,  where  the  Jacy-Parana  ^  is  crossed,  difficulties  of 
many  kinds  had  to  be  overcome.  The  bridge  above  the  Jacy-Parana 
is  the  most  extensive  structure  of  its  kind  on  the  line. 

At  Caldeirão,  kilometer  110,  the  company  has  a  large  force  quar- 
tered, and  it  lies  opposite  to  one  of  the  worst  places  on  the  Madeira, 
for  the  Devil's  Cauldron,  as  Caldierao  do  Inferno  may  be  translated, 
is  a  horrible  mess  of  rocks  and  rapids,  but  no  sight  of  it  is  visible  from 
the  track.  Then  jungle  continues  for  mile  after  mile,  always  with 
that  admirable  right  of  way  100  feet  wide,  cut  and  cleared  through 
the  unbroken  forest.  From  Mutum  south  there  is  a  stretch  of 
straight  track  42  kilometers  long  (about  25  miles).  At  Abuna  com- 
fortable quarters  for  engineers  are  maintained,  and  the  station  lies 
close  to  the  river,  although  here  the  water  is  quiet  enough  and  gives 
no  indication  of  the  trouble  it  has  passed  through  or  will  encounter 
farther  downstream. 

Mutum,  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  immense  rubber  estate 
belonging  to  the  company,  is  interesting.  The  natural  plantation  of 
1,000,000  hectares  (2,400,000  acres),  which  may  yet  offer  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  experiment  of  scientific  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree 
on  soil  where  it  has  grown  before  man  discovered  its  value,  is  as 
big  as  some  States;  if  it  holds  its  promises  the  yield  from  this  area 
may  be  sufficient  to  add  noticeably  to  the  commercial  profits  of  the 
railway. 

ViUa  Murtinho,  at  kilometer  312.9  and  93  kilometers  south  of 
Abuna,  is  one  of  the  active  industrial  stations  on  the  line.  It  has  a 
romantic  as  well  as  a  business  value,  for  it  lies  close  to  the  water  of 


1  A  parana  is  a  branch  of  a  river  and  in  season  of  high  water  forms  an  island  of  the  land  inclosed;  an 
iguarape  is  a  real  stream  arising  independently  of  but  emptying  into  a  river.  This  distinction  is  well 
observed  in  the  Amazon  region  by  the  natives,  but  sometimes  it  is  not  understood  by  visitors  or  recent 
settlers. 
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ON    AN    OBSERVATION    CAR    OF   THE   MADEIRA-MAMORE    RAILWAY,   SEPTEM- 
BER, 1912. 

From  left  to  right,  Mr.  Krueger,  Conductor  Bennett  (below) ,  Dr.  Vasconcelos,  Mr.  Griffin,  Mr.  Hale, 
Dr.  whlttaker,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Mr.  Robinson. 


THE  STATION  AND  OFFICES  AT  ABUNA,  THE  INTERMEDIATK  DIVISION  POINT 

OF  THE  RAILWAY. 
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the  Mamore  just  as  that  river  joins  the  Beni  to  form  the  Madeira, 
and  on  the  opposite  bank  at  the  apex  of  land  between  the  Mamore 
and  the  Beni  is  the  Bolivian  city  of  Villa  Bella.  This  is  the  first 
point  at  which  the  inland  Republic  of  Bolivia,  which  is  to  profit  so 
much  by  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway,  is  approachable.  From  here 
southward  the  Mamore  River  forms  the  boundary  between  Brazil 
and  Bolivia.  At  one  time  an  international  bridge  was  projected  to 
Villa  Bella  and  may  yet  be  built,  although  the  original  plan  is  held 
in  abeyance. 

From  Villa  Murtinho  the  I'me  extends  51  kilometers  (about  22  miles) 
southward  to  the  terminal  point  of  Guajara-Mirim,  directly  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mamore.  There  are  two  Guajara-Mirims,  one  in  Brazil, 
the  other  in  Bolivia.  From  this  latter  a  railway  is  already  in  con- 
struction to  the  important  interior  Bolivian  city  of  Riberalta,  on  the 
main  stream  of  the  Beni  River,  a  distance  of  nearly  100  kilometers 
(about  62  miles),  and  as  Riberalta  is  practically  at  the  edge  of  the 
Amazonian  forest  rapid  transportation  from  the  Bolivian  cattle 
country  to  tidewater  is  to  be  accomplished  wdthin  the  near  future. 

Such  is  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway.  Its  engineering  features  are 
for  the  technician  and  the  specialist.  That  construction  work  of 
itself  offered  great  difficulties  should  not  be  asserted.  The  admira- 
tion of  the  world  must,  however,  be  given  to  the  plucky  contractors 
who,  against  almost  overwhelming  odds,  successfully  completed  their 
task  in  this  far-away  wilderness.  The  old  society  founded  to  com- 
memorate the  equally  plucky  but  less  fortunate  Collins  expedition, 
is  to  open  its  arms  to  employees  of  this  newer  company  who  remained 
long  enough  on  the  line  to  acquire  the  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  This 
spirit  does  not  mean  alone  commendable  conclusion  of  a  contract. 
The  Madeira-Mamore  is  more  than  that.  It  means  one  more  force 
for  good  added  to  civilization.  That  force  is  the  opening  to  produc- 
tion and  commerce  of  a  vast  interior  of  South  America.  The  con- 
struction company  has  delivered  the  line  to  the  railway  company, 
but  the  inauguration,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  in  September 
of  1912,  owing  to  the  intense  desire  of  the  President  of  Brazil  to 
attend  in  person,  was  postponed  to  an  early  date  in  1913. 
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EIGHTY  DAYS  WITH  THE 
"BLUECHER"  PARTY    /.    / 


VII. 

^^THE    REPUBLIC   EAST   OF    THE   URUGUAY''— AND    ITS 
FINE  CAPITAL,  MONTEVIDEO. 

''I  see  a  mountain!''  exclaimed  the  first  daring  white  navigator 
who  rounded  from  the  broad  Atlantic  into  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
la  Plata  and  searched  the  northern  bank.  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  is  said 
to  have  thus  sailed  and  mayhap  he  made  use  of  the  expression,  if  he 
was  personally  on  the  lookout.  At  an^^  rate  whosoever  said  it  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  mountain  is  little  more  than  a 
good-sized  hill,  the  Latin  expression  stuck,  and  its  two  words,  now 
welded  together,  form  the  name  of  the  splendid  little  modem  capital 
of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 

Little  capital?  Well,  yes — when  compared  in  population  with  its 
two  big  neighbors,  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro — but  even  at 
that  just  about  as  big  as  the  capital  of  the  giant  of  all  RepubUcs,  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  fact,  in  point  of  population,  Monte- 
video and  Washington  are  very  nearly  twins,  each  claiming  a  near 
approach  to  the  400,000  mark.  However,  the  impression  made  upon 
the  tourist  is  that  there  is  nothing  small  about  the  Uruguayan  capi- 
tal. Its  fine,  substantial  houses  are  large,  its  streets  are  wide  and 
well  paved,  and  its  parks  and  plazas  are  beautiful  and  spacious, 
while  the  liberal  hospitality  of  its  people  shows  that  their  hearts  are 
largo  as  well. 

The  city  has  an  ideal  location  on  a  fine  bay,  the  eastern  side  facing 
the  Atlantic  and  the  southern  fronting  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  is 
built  on  a  peninsula  that  juts  out  into  the  waters  and  forms  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  this  semicircular  bay  which  forms  the  actual  port, 
while  on  the  ocean  side  the  coast  sweeps  directly  nortli  for  quite  a 
distance,  and  it  is  here  that  are  located  the  fine  bathing  resorts  of 
which  more  anon. 

Before  attempting  to  describe  what  the  Bluecher  party  saw  in  its 
short  stay  in  the  capital  it  may  bo  well  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
sturdy  and  interesting  little  country  which  is  officially  known  as 
La  Republica  Oriental  del  Uruguay — which,  freely  translated,  means 
''The  Republic  East  of  the  Uniguay  (River)." 

Sturdiness  and  independence  seem  to  be  the  marked  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  smallest,  in  area,  of  the  South  American 

»  By  Edward  Albes,  of  Fan  American  Union  staff. 
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Republics.  Anyone  who  has  read  something  of  the  history  of  Uru- 
guay without  experiencing  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  its  brave, 
indomitable,  liberty-loving  people  must  needs  have  water  in  his 
veins.  They  are  born  fighters,  these  Uruguayans,  and  only  their 
remarkable  tenacity  and  courage  has  saved  their  independence. 
From  the  time  that  de  Solis  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  wild 
Charrúas  in  1515  down  to  the  very  recent  past  the  history  of  the 
country  is  one  of  battles — battles  sometimes  against  invading 
strangers  who  coveted  the  rich,  rolling,  well-watered  plains,  the 
growing  herds  and  flocks,  and  the  fine  seaports;  sometimes  against 
one  another  in  factional  strife  for  political  supremacy. 

After  the  death  of  Juan  de  Solis  several  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
explorers  visited  the  country,  but  not  until  the  Franciscan  father, 
Bernardo  de  Guzman,  founded  Santo  Domingo  de  Soriano  in  1624 
was  any  permanent  settlement  made.  The  territory  was  then  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish  governor  of  Paraguay,  and 
later  under  that  of  the  viceroy  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Portugal  soon 
laid  claim  to  the  country,  which  then  became  the  scene  of  continuous 
strife  between  the  Spaniards  of  Argentina  and  the  Portuguese  of 
Brazil,  Colonia,  Montevideo,  and  other  settlements  being  successively 
besieged,  captured,  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  both.  In  1777  the 
territory  was  ceded  to  Spain.  Then  Great  Britain  took  a  hand  in 
the  troubles  of  Uruguay,  being  at  war  with  Spain,  and  captured 
Montevideo  in  1807  to  hold  it  for  only  a  few  months. 

In  1810  Argentina  declared  her  independence  from  Spain,  and 
during  her  struggle  Montevideo  became  for  a  short  time  the  capital 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  viceroyalty.  Not  for  long,  however,  for  the 
spirit  of  freedom  soon  broke  away  from  the  fetters  of  Spanish  domi- 
nation, and  Artigas,  the  San  Martin  of  Uruguay,  gathered  his  heroic 
band  of  patriots  about  him  and  on  May  18,  1811,  utterly  routed  the 
royal  forces.  No  sooner  were  the  Spanish  driven  out,  however,  than 
danger  threatened  from  another  quarter,  and  the  Portuguese  from 
Brazil  invaded  the  country  in  force  and  took  possession  in  1824. 
On  August  25,  1825,  the  Uruguayans,  led  by  Juan  Antonio  Lavalleja 
and  other  patriots,  declared  their  independence,  and  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  with  the  aid  of  troops  from  Buenos  Aires,  drove  out 
the  Brazilians.  This  last  revolution  was  started  by  Lavalleja  and  32 
other  exiles  of  Uruguay  while  living  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  these  33 — 
'^Treinta  y  Tres'' — immortaUzed  this  number  in  Uruguay.  A 
province,  a  town,  and  any  number  of  plazas  and  streets  have  received 
the  name  and  perpetuated  the  fame  of  the  little  band  whose  devotion 
to  liberty  resulted  in  the  final  independence  of  their  country.  As  a 
consequence  of  this  revolution  a  war  between  Brazil  and  Argentina 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  August  27,  1828.     By  the 
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terms  of  this  treaty  both  Brazil  and  Argentina  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  heroic  little  neighbor,  and  Uruguay  has  been  free 
ever  since  that  date  and  will  Ukely  remain  so. 

On  July  18,  1830,  Uruguay  adopted  her  constitution,  which,  with 
but  a  few  amendments,  is  the  fundamental  law  of  that  land  to-day. 
The  *' Garden  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata''  is  Uruguay,  for  its  72,210  square 
miles  of  undulating  territory,  watered  by  hundreds  of  streams  which 
flow  in  various  directions  into  the  great  rivers — the  Uruguay  and  the 
de  la  Plata — and  into  Lake  Merim  on  the  east,  are  ideal  for  pastoral 
and  agricultural  purposes,  while  its  wonderful  climate  enables  them 
to  grow  every  vegetable  and  cereal  known  to  the  Temperate  Zone. 
Many  tropical  products  are  grown,  and  tliousands  of  tons  of  fine  fruits 
are  shipped  annually  to  Buenos  Aires. 

Wheat,  corn,  oats,  flax,  barley,  linseed,  canary  seed,  alfalfa,  etc., 
are  among  the  chief  agricultural  products.  In  1911  nearly  10,000 
tons  of  linseed,  worth  about  $300,000,  were  exported.  Garlic  and 
onions  are  among  the  vegetable  exports,  while  among  the  miscel- 
laneous we  find  $70,000  wortli  of  ostrich  plumes.  Something  like 
94  per  cent  of  its  exports,  however,  are  the  products  of  the  herds  and 
flocks  of  the  country.  Uruguay  is  preeminently  pastoral  and  its 
cattle  and  sheep  have  made  its  wealth — and  thereby  hangs  a  tale  of 
unusual  foresight  and  wisdom. 

It  was  in  1603  that  Hernando  Arias  de  Saavedra,  otherw-ise  known 
as  Hemandarias,  the  first  colonial-born  governor  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  led  an  expedition  of  500  men  against  the  native  Cherrúas  of 
Uruguay,  and,  notwithstanding  his  remarkable  fighting  qualities, 
was  most  disastrously  routed.  Tradition  says  that  of  the  entire 
expedition  he  alone,  owing  to  his  great  personal  prowess  and  strength, 
escaped  and  returned  to  Buenos  Aires.  However  that  may  be,  he 
made  no  further  effort  to  take  possession  of  the  country;  but  his 
next  and  more  pacific  move  was  productive  of  better  results.  He 
gathered  about  100  head  of  cattle  and  as  many  horses  and  mares, 
shipped  them  across  the  Plata,  and  turned  them  out,  tree  to  roam 
the  grassy  plains  and  seek  the  shelter  of  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
many  streams,  to  increase  and  multiply  on  the  Uruguayan  face  of 
the  earth,  and  thus  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  industry 
of  the  ''Banda  Oriental."  How  well  posterity  has  reaped  the  benefit 
of  the  seed  thus  sown  may  be  seen  from  the  figures  of  the  year  1911, 
for  under  the  heading  ''Grazing  and  meat  industry"  we  find  its 
exports  were  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  valued  at  25,531,595 
pesos  (peso  equals  $1.04  United  States  currency).  Over  $15,000,000 
worth  of  wool  alone  was  shipped  during  this  period. 

The  interior  of  the  country  abounds  in  magnificent  "estancias," 
or  ranches,  some  of  which  are  owned  by  foreign  capitalists,  but  most 
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of  which  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  wealthy  Uruguayans.  The 
Liebig  Co.,  of  ^'extract  of  beef"  fame,  o^^tis  no  less  than  seven  of 
these  great  farms,  which  supply  its  large  plant  at  Fray  Bentos. 

One  of  the  chief  exiK>rts  of  Uruguay  for  many  years,  long  before 
the  invention  of  the  refrigeration  process,  has  been  '* jerked  beef," 
and  the  preparation  of  this  product  still  forms  one  of  its  great  indus- 
tries. *^ Saladeros"  is  the  name  given  to  the  plants  where  this  dried 
meat  is  prepared,  and  one  of  the  places  of  interest  to  be  seen  at  Mon- 
tevideo is  the  suburb  of  Villa  del  Cerro.  Here  live  hundreds  of  the 
people  employed  in  this  industry.  The  meat  is  salted  down  so 
thoroughly  that  it  will  not  spoil  and  is  then  hung  on  wooden  racks 
to  drA'  out  in  the  hot  sun.  The  acres  of  racks,  all  loaded  with  great 
strips  of  beef,  are  an  unusual  sight.  Wlien  thoroughly  dried  out, 
it  is  placed  in  great  piles  in  the  yards,  awaiting  shipment.  It  has  a 
whitish  appearance,  is  hard  almost  as  leather,  and  ^^ill  keep  indefi- 
nitely. Brazil,  Cuba,  and  other  countries  where  cattle  are  scarce 
consume  great  quantities  of  this  product. 

But  to  return  to  Montevideo.  The  city  was  founded  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1726,  and  its  birthday  was  an  extremely  modest  affair. 
Seven  families  were  brought  over  from  Buenos  ^Vires  to  start  the 
colony,  and  a  little  later  20  families  from  the  Canary  Islands  were 
added  to  this  nucleus.  It  is  interesting  to  read  that  even  at  tliis 
date  colonial  enterprise  adopted  very  modern  methods  for  attract- 
ing immigration.  As  an  inducement  for  settlers  each  immigrant 
was  given  free  transportation  from  Buenos  Aires.  A  plat  of  ground 
in  the  future  city  and  more  extensive  land  holdings  in  the  campo 
were  presented  to  him.  He  also  received  200  head  of  cattle,  100 
sheep,  free  cartage  for  building  material,  and  even  his  tools  and 
agricultural  implements  were  furnished  liim  gratis.  ^Vs  a  natural 
consequence  the  little  colony  grew  apace,  and  by  the  end  of  1728 
its  population  consisted  of  200  citizens,  400  troops,  and  about  a 
thousand  Indians  employed  in  the  building  of  fortifications,  etc. 
To  trace  the  turbulent  early  history  of  Montevideo  and  its  many 
vicissitudes  in  the  struggles  for  its  possession  between  the  Spanish, 
the  Portuguese,  the  English,  etc.,  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  spite  of  all  handicaps  it  has  continued  its 
steady  growth  and  constant  improvement  until  on  the  morning  of 
March  7,  1912,  the  **Bluecher"  party  found  it  a  splendidly  progres- 
sive modem  capital. 

Promptly  at  S  o'clock  we  left  the  vessel  for  the  wharf,  where 
carriages  awaited  us  for  a  sight-seeing  tour  of  the  city.  Just  as  we 
started  our  genial  friend,  the  new  commissioner  of  fisheries  of  Uru- 
guay, Mr.  J.  X.  Wisner,  and  his  charming  wife  appeared  on  the 
scene  to  greet  the  many  friends  they  had  made  on  the  Bluecher 
and  from  whom  they  had  parted  at  Buenos  Aires  almost  a  month 
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before.     We  learned  that  Mr.  Wisner  had  taken  charge  of  the  new 
department  and  was  busily  engaged  in  its  organization . 

Our  drive  took  us  first  to  the  Plaza  Matriz,  a  pretty  square  inclosed 
by  some  fine  buildings,  among  them  being  the  Cabildo  or  Pariiament 
House;  the  Club  Uruguay,  the  leading  social  organization  for  the 
wealthy  Uruguayans;  and  the  fine  old  cathedral,  one  of  the  ancient 
structures  of  the  city,  which  dates  back  to  the  Spanish  régime,  and 
in  which  repose  the  remains  of  the  first  President  of  the  Republic 
and  those  of  the  first  archbishop.  Our  time  was  too  limited,  how- 
ever, to  stop  here,  and  we  proceeded  to  the  Plaza  Independencia. 
This  is  a  beautifully  kept  garden  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  cov- 
ering a  space  about  900  by  600  feet.  Here  may  be  seen  the  Gov- 
ernment House — which  is  also  a  relic  of  colonial  days — the  residence 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  splendid  Teatro  Solis,  and  the 
national  museum.  In  every  city  visited  in  South  America  we 
found  the  leading  theater  to  be  one  of  the  costliest  and  handsomest 
structures,  and  the  Solis  Theater  was  therefore  not  such  a  surprise. 
It  ranks  with  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  such  great  artists  as  Patti, 
Bernhardt,  Caruso,  and  others,  have  appeared  there,  for  Monte- 
video's amusement-loving  public  must  have  the  greatest  artists  in 
the  world  to  cater  to  its  critical  taste,  regardless  of  expense. 

The  national  museum,  located  close  beside  the  Solis  Theater,  is 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive  places  in  all  South  America.  Here  are  gath- 
ered specimens  of  Uruguayan  art,  natural  history,  geology,  and 
hundreds  of  objects  of  historical  interest.  The  collection  of  Indian 
^* bolos"  alone  is  a  remarkable  exhibition,  for  among  the  hundreds 
of  these  primitive  weapons  may  be  found  specimens  of  every  stone 
formation  known  to  this  section  of  the  continent.  Other  weapons 
and  primitive  utensils  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  found  in  the  country, 
mounted  specimens  of  the  fauna  of  the  country,  relics  of  the  wars 
of  colonial  days,  and  in  the  art  gallery  paintings  by  the  early  Uru- 
guayan artists,  as  well  as  some  of  the  old  masters  of  Europe,  may 
be  seen.  Several  days  could  have  been  spent  here  in  profitable 
study  and  enjoyment,  but  only  a  hasty  glance  was  vouchsafed  to 
those  who  were  trying  to  see  something  of  Montevideo  in  less  than 
two  days. 

From  the  Plaza  Independencia  our  route  lay  up  the  fine  Calle 
18  de  Julio,  the  street  whose  name  perpetuates  the  date  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution.  This  we  found  to  be  a  broad  street,  lined 
wdth  a  succession  of  modern  business  houses.  It  is  in  the  Standard 
Life  Insurance  Co.'s  handsome  building  on  this  street  that  the 
United  States  legation  is  located.  The  Plaza  Libertad,  with  its 
fine  statue  of  Liberty,  was  passed,  and  we  drove  through  the  Avenida 
Rondeau,  where  are  located  the  hundreds  of  large  warehouses  in 
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which  the  country^s  great  products  of  wool,  hides,  and  cereals  are 
stored   awaiting  shipment. 

The  first  residential  section  of  the  citj^  we  saw  in  the  Paseo  del 
Molino,  and  all  were  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  clean,  care- 
fully kept  villas  invariably  set  in  gardens  of  flowers.  One  of  the 
handsomest  structures  we  passed  was  that  of  the  Argentine  Lega- 
tion. From  the  Paseo  we  drove  through  a  double  line  of  fine  euca- 
lyptus trees  to  the  Prado,  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  Montevideo.  This 
park  is  the  pride  of  the  beauty-loving  citizens  of  Montevideo,  and 
very  justly  so.  The  rolling  plain  has  been  transformed  into  a  veri- 
table garden  of  spacious  extent,  where  groves  of  magnificent  trees 
shade  grassy  dells  and  placid  lakes.  The  well-known  trees  of  our 
northern  forests  mingled  with  the  natives  of  the  semitropics.  A 
grove  of  oaks  was  neighbor  to  a  cluster  of  horsechestnuts,  while  the 
stately  palms  and  slender  bamboos  might  be  seen  close  to  the  giant 
eucalyptus,  and  flowering  shrubs  and  snowj'  water  lilies  lent  more 
color  to  the  scene.  In  many  shady  nooks  rustic  benches  invited  the 
weary  to  rest,  and  time  alone  was  needed  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  the 
seclusion  offered  in  this  breathing  place  of  the  Uruguayan  metropolis. 

The  route  from  the  Prado  to  Pocitos,  our  next  stopping  place,  was 
lined  with  handsome  ^*  quintas,"  or  villas,  set  in  exquisite  gardens. 
This  being  the  Uruguayan  fall,  these  gardens  had  lost  some  of  the 
rich  variety  and  riotous  profusion  of  their  flora.  It  is  in  October 
that  these  are  at  their  best,  and  it  is  of  that  season  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Koebel,  author  of  a  recent  history  of  Uruguay,  writes: 

As  for  the  gardens,  they  have  overflowed  into  an  ordered  riot  of  flowers.  The 
most  favored  nooks  of  Madeira,  the  midi  of  France,  and  Portugal  would  find  it  hard 
to  hold  their  own  in  the  matter. of  blossoms  with  this  far  southern  land.  Undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  features  here  is  the  mingling  of  the  hardy  and  homely 
plants  with  the  exotic.  Thus  great  banks  of  sweet-scented  stock  will  spread  them- 
selves beneath  the  broad-leaved  palms,  while  the  bamboo  spears  will  prick  up  lightly 
by  the  ivy-covered  tnmk  of  a  northera  tree — a  tree  whose  parasite  is  to  be  marked 
and  cherished— for  ivy  is,  in  general,  as  rare  in  South  America  as  holly,  to  say  nothing 
of  plum  pudding,  though  it  is  abundant  here.  Spreading  bushes  of  lilac  mingle  their 
scent  with  the  magnolia,  orange,  myrtle,  and  mimosa,  until  the  crowded  air  seems 
almost  to  throb  beneath  the  simultaneous  weight  of  the  odors.  Then  down  upon  the 
ground,  again,  are  periwinkles,  pansies,  and  marigolds,  rubbing  petals  with  arum 
lilies,  carnations,  hedges  of  pink  geraniums,  clumps  of  tree  marguerites,  and  wide 
borders  of  cineraria. 

From  the  Prado  we  proceeded  to  that  most  fashionable  of  Monte- 
video's bathing  resorts,  Pocitos.  Here  we  stopped  at  the  hotel,  on 
whose  spacious  verandas  we  lunched. 

It  is  at  Pocitos  that  not  only  the  elite  of  Montevideo  congregate 
but  also  where  many  of  the  first  famiHes  of  Buenos  Aires  come  to 
enjoy  the  sea  breezes  and  fine  bathing  beach  during  the  warm  season 
of  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  hotels  there  are  many  handsome  and 
artistic  villas  and  all  are  crowded  during  thé  summer. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

An  Imposing  structure,  \\ith  towers  rising  133  feet  al)Ove  level  of  pavement  and  overlooking  the  beautiful 
and  historic  square  "  Plaza  de  la  Constitución."    It  was  dedicated  in  1806. 


SOLIS  THEATER,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

This  large  and  handsome  theater  covers  almost  2  acres,  and  will  seat  3,000  spectators.  A  distinguished 
English  traveler  recently  said  that  he  had  seen  few  interiors  in  Europe  that  could  rivai  or  surpass  it. 
The  operatic  and  dramatic  celebrities  of  the  world,  from  Tamberlik  to  Tamagno,  from  Lagrange  to 
Patti,  nave  stood  within  its  portals,  and  Salvini,  Rossi,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  other  artists  have  received 
ovations  from  the  Montevidean  public. 
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STOCK  EXCHANGE,  MONTEVIDEO,  URUGUAY. 

This  handsome  building  is  located  at  the  comer  oí  Zavala  and  Piedras  Streets.  It  was  built  in  1863 
at  a  cost  of  about  $150,000.  An  excellent  telegraphic  service  is  maintained  and  the  Exchange  is 
kept  in  close  touch  with  the  principal  markets  or  the  world,  and  especially  with  that  of  Buenos 
Aires. 
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A  feature  which  attracted  the  attention  of  those  of  our  party  who 
had  frequented  only  the  bathing  resorts  of  the  United  States  was  the 
use  of  ¡the  Uttle  bathliouses  on  wheels.  These  stand  in  long  rows  on 
the  beach  on  either  side  of  the  pier  which  projects  some  distance  into 
the  water.  The  batliers  enter  the  Uttle  houses  and  after  having 
donned  their  modest  costumes  signal  an  attendant  who  then  hitches 
a  horse  to  the  wheeled  room  and  draws  it  out  into  water  of  a  con- 
venient depth  and  leaves  it.  The  occupants,  sometimes  a  motlier 
with  several  children,  descend  by  means  of  the  uttle  st^ps  to  the  sea> 
and  when  through  with  their  swim  the  attendant  returns  with  the 
horse  and  draws  the  vehicle  back  to  its  place  on  the  beach.  Thus  a 
modest  woman  may  enjoy  a  privacy  unknown  to  our  North  American 
resorts. 

Another  South  American  custom  is  that  of  segregating  the  sexes 
to  quite  an  extent  by  reserving  one  side  of  a  pier  for  the  women  and 
cliildren  and  the  other  for  the  men  and  boys.  We  saw  no  evidence 
that  there  were  any  fair  nymphs  who  frequented  Pocitos  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  only,  as  seems  to  be  often  the  case  at  the  so-called 
'*sweir'  resorts  of  our  own  country,  where  the  law  must  step  in  oc- 
casionally to  the  rescue  of  modesty  and  restrain  the  inclination  of 
fashionable  beauty  to  exploit  its  charms  on  the  crowded  beach,  un- 
dampened  by  the  waves  of  Neptune's  reahn,  and  undaunted  by  the 
general  public's  gaze. 

After  enjoying  an  excellent  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Pocitos  the 
party  was  driven  to  the  Buceo,  a  beautiful  cemetery  with  many 
artistic  tombs  and  monuments,  shaded  walks,  and  flowering  shrubs 
and  plants.  From  there  we  drove  to  the  Villa  Dolores,  a  remarkably 
fine  zoological  garden  and  park  owned  by  a  wealthy  and  public- 
spirited  native  of  Montevideo  by  the  name  of  Don  Alejo  Rossel  y 
Rius.  The  place  is  -attractive  not  only  because  of  its  educational 
value  but  also  for  its  artistic  features,  its  lakes  and  waterfalls,  its 
trees  and  shrubbery,  its  reproductions  of  ancient  ruins,  artificial 
grottoes,  etc.  The  menagerie  contains  the  usual  assortment  of  wild 
animals,  being  especially  fine  in  its  collection  of  monkeys,  birds,  do- 
mestic fowls  of  finest  breed,  and  exceptional  specimens  of  the  South 
American  ostrich.  One  feature,  however,  stood  out  as  being  dis- 
tinctly unique.  If  there  is  another  cemetery  in  the  world  like  that 
of  Vüla  Dolores  the  writer  has  not  heard  or  read  of  it.  It  is  the  last 
resting  place  for  the  animals,  wild  or  tame,  that  have  died  here,  and 
the  striking  feature  consists  in  the  fine  monuments  in  marble  or 
granite  which  have  been  erected  by  the  owner  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  favorites.  A  finely  carved,  life-size,  stone  lion  lies  in 
apparent  slumber  on  the  grave  of  a  former  leonine  pet  whose  name, 
date  of  death,  etc.,  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb.  The  stone  figure  of  a 
strutting  cock  marks  the  last  resting  place  of  a  favorite  who  has 
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joined  the  crowless  majority.  Two  fine  dogs,  a  pair  evidently  much 
loved  by  their  master,  lie  buried  side  by  side,  their  lifelike  figures, 
done  in  marble,  crowning  the  tomb  inscribed  with  their  names,  dates 
of  birth  and  death.  Even  the  image  of  a  huge  anaconda  who  had 
departed  this  life  was  coUed  upon  a  tomb  erected  to  his  memory. 
A  marble  rabbit  sitting  on  his  haunches,  with  one  paw  laid  knowingly 
alongside  his  nose,  brought  to  mind  Uncle  Remus  and  kindled  a 
regret  that  he  had  never  seen  these  unique  tributes  to  the  memories 
of  **Br'er  Rabbit,''  ^^Br'er  Fox,''  and  ^^Br'er  Bar."  Thoughts  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  his  stories  brought  to  mind  another  of  the 
**rare  birds"  that  ripen  only  with  the  persimmon  after  frost  falls  in 
Dixie — the  possum — and  the  \vriter  looked  about  for  a  specimen  but 
failed  to  find  him,  or  his  friend  the  coon,  among  the  living  and  the  dead. 
The  public  spirit  of  the  owner  of  this  interesting  place  is  manifested 
by  devoting  the  entrance  fees  which  are  collected  at  the  gates,  which 
are  opened  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  holidays  only,  to  helping  the 
poor  and  needy  of  Montevideo. 

The  Plaza  Ramirez,  another  fine  bathing  resort,  was  visited  next, 
and  close  to  this  was  the  Parque  Urbano,  a  new  pleasure  resort  which 
is  growing  in  popularity,  and  where  we  unexpectedly  found  an  ex- 
ample of  Yankee  enterprise.  A  young  Pennsylvanian  and  liis  wife 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  typical  United  States  pop-corn 
stand,  something  of  an  innovation  as  far  as  South  America  is  con- 
cerned, and  it  seems  that  it  took.  They  were  making  money  and  had 
all  the  patronage  they  could  accommodate  and  were  preparing  to 
enlarge  their  business.  They  expressed  themselves  as  greatly  pleased 
with  the  genial  and  friendly  spirt  of  the  people  of  Uruguay  and  told 
us  that  North  Americans  were  held  in  higher  esteem  there  than  in 
any  country  they  had  visited  in  South  America. 

Leaving  these  places  we  next  drove  to  the  Cemetario  Central.  A 
fine  chapel  is  located  here  amid  the  cypress  trees  and  beautiful 
monuments,  and  it  is  in  the  large  subterranean  vault  underneath 
this  structure  that  repose  the  remains  of  the  hero  of  Uruguay,  José 
Gervasio  Artigas.  We  w^ere  permitted  to  descend  into  the  vault  and 
to  see  the  tomb.  Here  also  is  the  tomb  of  Gen.  Eugenio  Garzón, 
whereon  is  placed  the  urn  which  holds  his  ashes  and  a  glass  jar  which 
contains  the  heart  of  the  great  soldier,  preserved  in  alcohol,  and 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  visitor.  While  intended  to  honor  the 
courage  and  greatness  of  the  dead,  the  sight  is  unusual  and  rather 
gruesome  to  the  unaccustomed  beholder. 

The  hour  grew  late  and  the  sightseeing  tour  being  over,  the  tourists 
hastened  their  return  to  the  Bluechery  reaching  the  vessel  in  time  for 
dinner,  after  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  day. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  seeing  the  public  buildings,  parks,  and 
places  of   interest  more  leisurely.     Many  of   the    tourists  bought 
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THE     AGRICULTURAL    SCHOOL    AT     STYAGO,    A  SUBURB     OF    MONTEVIDEO, 

URUGUAY. 


A  PRIVATE  RESIDEN'CE  AT  LOS  P0C1T08,  URUGUAY. 
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interesting  souvenirs  in  the  shops.  Among  these  are  the  sappli ires  and 
some  peculiar  crystal  stones  wliicli  inclose  tiny  drops  of  water,  found 
near  Salto,  about  20  miles  from  Montevideo.  These  stones  are 
peculiar  to  this  region,  and  some  of  the  clear  specimens  make  beautiful 
souvenirs.  The  sapphires  are  probably  the  finest  found  in  Soutli 
America  and  can  be  bought  much  cheaper  than  elsewhere. 

Among  the  pleasant  incidents  wliich  marked  the  writer's  brief  stay 
in  Montevideo  was  the  introduction  to  Dr.  Daniel  Garcia  Acevedo, 
supernumerary  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Uruguay,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  authors  of  liigh  literary  and  scientific  attainments  residing 
in  the  capital,  and  a  delightful  lunclieon  given  by  Mr.  Wisner,  at 


Photo  by  I.  ('.  Moore.  Sharon.  Pa. 

AT  "SALADERO,"  MONTEVIDEO. 

After  the  meat  is  thoroughly  salted  down  it  Is  hung  on  wooden  racks  to  dry  in  the  hot  sun,  and 
becomes  the  well-known  "jerked  beef,"  which  is  exported  in  such  great  quantities  from  Uruguay. 

which  our  genial  American  consul,  Dr.  Frederick  W.  Coding,  was 
among  the  guests.  Wlien  the  time  came  for  bidding  farewell  to  tlie 
splendid  capital  of  *^the  Republic  east  of  Uruguay,''  expressions  of 
regret  at  the  brevity  of  our  stay  were  heard  on  all  sides,  and  many 
of  the  members  of  the  party  were  of  the  opinion  tjiat  the  Hamburg- 
American  tourist  department  should  add  at  least  two  more  days  to 
tlie  time  allotted  to  Montevideo.  The  Bluecher  steamed  out  of  tlie 
harbor  as  the  shades  of  niglit  were  falling,  and  tlie  lighthouse  on  tlie 
Cerro  flashed  us  a  friendly  farewell  for  something  like  an  hour  and  a 
half  longer  as  we  headed  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  beautiful  capital  of 
Brazil,  where  we  were  to  spend  tlie  next  week. 
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THE  PAN  AMERICAN  MASS 
AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.      •/ 


WITH  the  usual  impressiveness  and  solemnity,  the  Pan 
American  Mass  which  has  now  become  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  program  of  Thanksgiving  Day  at  the 
Nation's  capital  was  duly  celebrated  at  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  on  Thursday,  November  28,  1912.  This  makes  the  fourth 
successive  year  that  the  Thanksgiving  service  at  St.  Patrick's  Church 
has  been  consecrated  to  Pan  America.  The  ready  and  appreciative 
response  which  has  come  from  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
Americas,  as  well  as  from  the  high  officials  and  dignitaries  of  the 
United  States,  has  made  these  exercises  particularly  notable,  while 
the  dignified  and  official  character  which  the  occasion  has  now 
assumed  renders  them  unusually  efi'ective  and  inspiring. 

As  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past  elaborate  preparations  were 
made  to  create  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  mass  having  been  graced  with  the  title  '^Pan  American,' 
it  was  most  fitting  that  the  interior  of  the  church  should  be  decorated 
with  the  brilliant  colored  flags  of  each  of  the  Pan  American  coun- 
tries. These  were  strikingly  mounted  on  the  pews  which  had  been 
assigned  to  the  respective  diplomats  from  these  countries,  while 
about  the  pillars  and  arches  of  the  auditorium  were  draped  the 
colors  of  the  Latin-American  Republics  with  those  of  the  Ignited 
States,  presenting  an  harmonious  blending  of  colors  significant  of 
the  good  feeling  existing  between  the  nations  and  of  the  noble  spirit 
of  the  occasion. 

In  addition  to  the  patriotic  sentiments  reflected  by  the  multi- 
colored national  emblems,  the  religious  significance  of  the  solemn 
services  found  its  expression  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  the 
altars  so  characteristic  of  the  traditions  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
wealth  of  music  beautifully  rendered  by  the  orchestra  and  choir. 

Invitations  had  been  issued  to  the  guests  several  days  in  advance, 
and  special  pew^s  were  reserved  for  the  distinguished  worshipers. 
The  principal  guests  of  honor  were  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Taft,  and  the  list  of  those  invited  included  the  mem- 
bers of  his  Cabinet,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
Latin-American  ambassadors  and  ministers  w^th  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  respective  embassies  and  legations.  For  each  diplomat 
and  his  staff  a  pew  was  assigned  adorned  with  the  flag  of  his  country. 
In  the  sanctuary  on  a  scarlet  throne  to  the  right  of  the  altar  sat 
his  eminence.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  highest  Catholic  prelate  in  the 
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HIS  EMINENCE  JAMES  CARDINAL  GIBBONS, 

Who  participated  in  the  Pan  American  Mass  and  delivered  a  most  eloquent  address  at  the  luncheon 

following  the  services. 
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land.  The  altar  itself  was  aglow  with  lighted  candles,  while  various 
symbolic  clusters  of  electric  lights  above  it  made  that  whole  body  of 
the  church  briUiant  and  radiant. 

Before  the  actual  celebration  of  the  mass  commenced,  soft  strains 
of  sweet  music  from  an  orchestra  in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium 
pleasingly  intermingled  with  the  subdued  whispers  and  quiet  move- 
ments of  the  guests  w^ho  were  assembhng  and  taking  their  places. 

Shortly  before  10  o'clock  President  Taft,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Taft  and  his  military  aid,  Maj.  Thomas  L.  Rhoads,  reached  the 
church.  Right  Rev.  William  T.  Russell,  the  official  host  and  rector, 
met  them  at  the  sidewalk  and  escorted  them  to  the  pew  they  were 
to  occupy.  By  this  time  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Corps  and  other  invited  guests  had  been  seated.  Then 
began  the  solemn  procession  of  altar  boys  and  priests,  marching  in 
advance  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  as  they  entered  the  auditorium 
of  the  church  the  orchestra  and  combined  choirs  rendered  the 
processional.  This  march  has  always  been  one  of  the  effective 
features  of  the  services,  and  this  year  proved  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Led  by  the  altar  boys,  the  distinguished  group  of  prelates, 
attired  in  their  magnificent  robes,  marched  solemnly  down  the  center 
aisle  toward  the  sanctuary.  The  priests  and  dignitaries  wore  vest- 
ments trimmed  with  gold,  and  pages  bore  the  trains  of  the  prelates. 
The  congregation  remained  standing  all  the  while,  and  as  soon  as 
the  cardinal  and  papal  delegate,  accompanied  by  their  attendants, 
had  taken  their  positions  on  either  side  of  the  sanctuary  the  officers 
of  the  mass  took  their  places  before  the  altar. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  his  grace,  Most  Rev.  James  J.  Keane, 
archbishop  of  Dubuque.  It  was  an  eloquent  address  in  which  the 
speaker  offered  praise  for  the  general  prosperous  conditions.  He 
appealed  in  a  vigorous  and  forceful  manner  to  the  individual  for  the 
development  of  a  sense  of  righteousness  which  would  lead  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  vital  questions.  Referring  to  the  individual, 
he  said,  in  part: 

Although  made  for  society,  the  impulses  of  the  individual  are  antisocial.  Although 
made  to  live  in  peace,  he  is  still  *  *  *  excited  by  wild  passions,  excited  by  the 
desire  to  again  tyrannize  and  appropriate.  There  man  has  lost  sight  of  his  own  indi" 
vidual  worth. 

Where  is  the  remedy  ?  From  the  obscure  hills  of  Judea  a  prophet  whispers  '  '  Peace  be 
to  you.  ' *  He  (^ame  a  conqueror,  and  yet  He  set  aside  the  power  of  us  all.  There  was  a 
day  at  that  time  when  men  were  ripe  for  revolution .  Millions  of  swords  would  have  left 
their  scabbards  and  He  might  have  led  to  liberty.  He  might  have  established  world 
peace  forever.  But  He  bade  the  enthusiastic  disciple  to  put  his  sword  in  the  scab- 
bard.    He  spoke  the  word:  '^Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  set  ye  free." 

He  also  made  complimentary  reference  to  the  progress  in  the 
development  of  closer  friendship  and  comity  between  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  and  the  United  States  and  among  the  Latin- 
American  countries  themselves.     A  final  blessing  and  prayer  for  the 
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Speedy  realization  of  an  era  of  peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  brought  the  sermon  to  a  close. 

The  officers  of  the  mass  were:  His  eminence,  James  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons; Right  Rev.  Monsignor  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  D.  D.,  assistant  priest 
to  the  cardinal;  Very  Rev.  James  A.  Burns,  Ph.  D.,  and  Rev.  John  T. 
Whelan,  chaplains  to  the  cardinal;  His  excellency,  Most  Rev.  John 
Bonzano,  D.  D.,  apostolic  delegate;  Very  Rev.  George  Dougherty, 
D.  D-,  and  Rev.  J.  A.  Floersh,  chaplains  to  the  apostolic  delegate;  His 
grace.  Most  Rev.  James  J.  Keane,  D.  D.,  archbishop  of  Dubuque, 
preacher.  The  celebrant  of  the  mass  was  Rev.  John  J.  Murray  ;  deacon 
of  the  mass,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Currier,  D.  D.;  subdeacon  of  the  mass, 
Rev.  Charles  M.  Bart.  Master  of  ceremonies  were  Rev.  Thomas  E. 
McGuigan,  Rev.  James  A.  Smyth,  Rev.  John  N.  McNamara,  and  Rev. 
William  J.  Carroll;  assistant  master  of  ceremonies,  Mr.  Charles  Fisher; 
and  Right  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Russell,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Patrick's  Church. 

Under  the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  Mills  Silby  and  Miss  Jennie  Glemian 
the  mixed  and  sanctuary  choirs  rendered  a  beautiful  musical  program 
during  the  service.  One  of  the  notable  pieces  of  this  progrr.m  was  the 
recessional,  ''The  Pan  American  March/'  which  was  ph;.  .d  by  the 
orchestra  and  organ.  This  march  was  first  played  at  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican mass  last  year,  having  been  prepared  especially  for  the  occasion. 
It  includes  portions  of  the  national  airs  of  all  the  countries  r.  presented 
in  the  Pan  American  Union. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  services  Monsignor  Russell  was  host  at  an 
informal  luncheon,  prepared  at  the  rectory  of  St.  Patrick's.  President 
Taft,  who  was  to  be  the  guest  of  honor,  was  prevented  from  attend- 
ing through  an  earlier  engagement,  but  two  members  of  his  Cabinet, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  and  Attorney 
General,  Hon.  George  W.  Wickersham,  represented  him.  The 
function  was  typical  of  the  close  relations  existing  between  the 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  guests,  which  included 
the  venerable  Cardinal  Gibbons,  the  Latin- American  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps,^Chief  Justice  White,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  District  Commissioners  Rudolph  and  Judson,  and  about  a  score 
of  other  prominent  men  of  the  District  of  Columbia  joined  in  expres- 
sions of  hope  for  more  intimate  intercourse  and  cordial  friendships. 

Monsignor  Russell  welcomed  the  assembled  guests  in  a  few  well- 
chosen  remarks  and  then  presented  His  Eminence,  the  Cardinal. 
The  distinguished  prelate  delivered  a  most  eloquent  address  in  which 
he  paid  high  tribute  to  President  Taft  and  his  administration,  which 
has  been  marked  by  an  era  of  peace.  He  spoke  fervently  of  the  noble 
efforts  being  exerted  in  behalf  of  better  understanding  and  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  American  nations  and  prayed  for  the  highest  reali- 
zation of  these  endeavors.  Toasts  were  proposed  and  drunk  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Latin-American  countries. 
65992— Bull.  6—13 5 
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rOSE  that  attended  the  International  Congress  of  Ameri- 
canists at  Huelva  in  1892,  may  perhaps  remember  the  con- 
tention at  one  of  the  sessions,  when  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain  innocently  complained  of  the  difficulty  he  had 
experienced  in  locating  manuscripts  in  the  archives  of  the  Indies,  and 
ventured  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
plea  made  was  done  in  perfect  good  faith,  yet  the  objection  drawn 
from  the  difficulty  of  cataloguing  the  mass  of  documents  in  the 
archives  was  soUd.  We  have  hopes  now  that  these  difficulties  will  be 
met,  and  that  in  the  near  future  the  Herculean  task  will  be  under- 
taken, at  least  if  suggestions  recently  made  are  followed. 

The  archives  of  the  Indies  are  a  veritable  mine  for  the  historian  of 
the  New  World,  a  treasure  house  from  which  much  has  been  drawn, 
but  mc:  remains  to  bo  taken.  The  history  of  this  institution  is 
intimately  bound  up  with  that  of  the  general  archives  of  Spain,  until 
late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  obtained  a  separate  existence 
of  its  own. 

Until  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  V  of  Aragon,  the  consort  of 
Isabella,  Spain  had  consisted  of  separate  Powers.  Charles  V,  the 
Emperor,  was  really  the  first  monarch  to  reign  over  a  United  Spain  in 
his  own  right.  Until  his  day,  the  Castilian  court  had  been  somewhat 
of  a  migrator}^  character.  Burgos,  Toledo,  Seville,  Granada,  Valla- 
dolid,  had  all,  at  various  times,  been  royal  residences.  Charles  V 
fixed  the  capital  at  Madrid,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Philip  II, 
confirmed  this  privilege  to  the  city  on  the  Manzanares  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others. 

During  the  long  period  of  formation,  Spain  had  been  accumulating 
documents,  which,  unfortunately,  were  scattered  throughout  the 
Kingdoms,  wdth  immense  and  irreparable  loss.  John  II  and  Ilenry 
IV  of  Castile,  as  well  as  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  had  felt  the  necessity 
of  permanent  and  settled  archives,  a  necessity  that  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  immense  extension  of  the  Spanish  possessions 
beyond  the  seas,  but  no  definite  steps  were  taken,  until  the  year 
1509,  when  Queen  Joanna  decreed  that  Salmerón  should  gather  the 
various  documents  scattered  throijghout  the  Kingdom  of  Castile  and 
deposit  them  in  the  Chanceiy  of  Valladolid,  at  that  time  the  residence 
of  the  court.  More  than  30  years  later  (1543)  the  Prince  Regent, 
Philip  II,  in  compliance  with  the  ordei*s  of  his  father,  the  Emperor, 
issued  a  cédula,  creating  the  national  archives  at  Simancas,  about  7 
miles  from  Valladolid.     The  old  moated  castle  on  the  northwest  side 

1  By  Charles  Warren  Currier,  Ph.  D. 
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of  the  town  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  This  old  castle,  at  one 
time  the  property  of  the  admirals  of  Castile,  had  passed  to  the  Crown 
in  1480,  and  it  was  used  as  a  State  prison.  The  first  papers  brought 
to  the  new  archives  were  those  of  the  Crown  and  the  royal  patrimony' 
that  had  been  preserved  in  the  castle  of  La  Mota  at  Medina  del 
Campo,  in  which  Isabella  the  Catholic  died  and  where  her  daughter, 
Juana  la  Loca,  resided.  This  old  castle,  a  mile  southeast  of  the  rail- 
road station,  had  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Juan  II.  It  had  served 
in  its  better  days  as  prison  to  Caesar  Boi-gia;  it  is  now  in  ruins,  but  it 
still  remains  the  most  interesting  object  at  Medina  del  Campo. 

The  next  step  taken  to  enlarge  the  archives  of  Simancas,  was  an 
order  issued  to  the  council  of  the  Indies  to  transfer  to  Simancas  the 
various  papers  kept  at  the  Casa  de  Contratación  at  Seville  and  else- 
where, appertaining  to  the  transmarine  possessions  of  Spain.  This 
transfer  took  place  at  various  periods  from  1567  to  1718,  though  a 
number  of  American  papers  still  remained  at  Seville  and  at  Cadiz. 

At  the  present  time  the  archives  of  Simancas,  kept  in  the  old 
castle  in  46  rooms,  consist  of  over  100,000  bundles.  Guarded  at  one 
time  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  they  were  inspected  in  1841  by  Ga- 
chard  and  Tiran,  and  to-day  the  student  may  make  use  of  them  by 
permission  of  the  Archivero  Mayor. 

The  idea  of  forming  special  archives  of  the  Indies  is  due  to  King 
Carlos  III  and  to  his  minister,  the  Count  of  Florida  blanca.  The 
initiative  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  cele- 
brated Juan  Bautista  Muñoz  who,  at  that  time,  was  gathering  mate- 
rial for  his  projected  history  of  the  New  World. 

The  Casa  Lonja,  at  Seville,  was  decided  upon  as  the  site  for  the  new 
archives.  This  house,  designed  by  the  architect  Juan  de  Herrera, 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop 
Cristóbal  de  Rojas,  to  serve  as  a  Casa  de  Contratación,  or  Exchange, 
for  the  increasing  commerce  of  Seville.    It  was  completed  in  1598. 

The  edifice  is  an  isolated  quadrangle,  about  200  feet  wide,  wdth  a 
splendid  Doric  and  Ionic  courtyard.*  To  prepare  it  for  the  reception 
of  the  archives,  extensive  alterations  were  made  by  the  direction  of 
Muñoz  that  interfered  considerably  with  the  plan  of  Herrera. 

The  first  transfer  of  the  documents  took  place  in  1785,  in  253  cases. 
Two  other  cases  with  the  papers  of  Bishop  Palafox  and  those  selected 
by  Muñoz  were  left  at  Madrid.  From  tliat  period  down  to  our  own 
time  the  archives  of  the  Indies  have  been  periodically  enriched  with 
new  documents,  one  of  the  latest  additions  being  papers  from  the 
archives  of  Habana,  transferred  about  the  year  1888.^ 

A  marble  staircase  leads  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  building,  where  the 
documents   are  kept   in  docketed   bundles  in  handsome  mahoganj' 

Í  Murray's  Handbook  of  Spain,  1S92,  Part  I,  p.  121. 

*  El  Archivo  General  de  índias  de  Sevilla.    Rafael  Vehils  in  Renacimiento.    Buenos  Aires.  April ,  1912. 
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cases  of  the  Doric  order.*  There  are  about  37,000  packages  in  the 
archives,  with  an  average  of  60  documents  to  a  package,  so  that  it  is 
calculated  that  the  entire  collection  contains  some  2,220,000  docu- 
ments. These  papers  have  been  utihzed  by  scholars  in  both  hemis- 
I)heres  since  the  days  of  Muñoz,  and  they  have  served  as  basis  for 
the  vast  collections  of  Documentos  inéditos  for  the  history  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  beyond  the  seas.  The  first  series,  in  42  volumes, 
is  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Documentos  inéditos  of  Navar- 
rete.  It  was  published  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Luis  Torres  de 
Mendoza  and  of  several  collaborators.  The  second  series,  in  12 
volumes  was  published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History. 

In  order  that  the  systematic  study  of  the  History  of  the  New  World 
from  the  archives  of  the  Indies  be  continued,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
establish  in  Spain  a  general  Spanish-American  Historical  Institute 
(Instituto  General  Histórico  Hispanoamericano),  with  headquarers  at 
Seville.  The  project  is  favored  by  such  men  as  Dr.  German  Latorre 
Setian,  professor  of  philosophy  and  letters  of  the  University  of 
Seville,  and  the  matter  has  been  seriously  discussed  in  the  ministry 
of  public  instruction,  no  less  distinguished  a  personage  than  the 
king  being  greatly  interested  in  the  project.  Another  promoter  of 
the  plan  is  Sr.  Rafael  Altamira.  In  a  report  addressed  to  His  Majesty, 
on  returning  from  a  voyage  in  South  America,  Sr.  Altamira  suggests 
that  the  Spanish-American  Governments  establish  in  Spain  schools 
or  institutes  of  history  similar  to  those  established  in  Rome  by  various 
nations  to  study  the  archives  of  the  Vatican,  thrown  open  to  scholars 
by  Leo  XIII.  This  project  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Altamira  to  the 
ministries  of  public  instruction  of  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru  and  Mexico, 
and  Dr.  Naon,  at  that  time  minister  of  public  instruction  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  began  to  take  measures  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institute  for  his  country. 

Besides  studying  the  archives  and  giving  the  results  of  their  studies  to 
the  world  it  is  expected  that  these  various  institutes  would  cooperate 
with  Spain  to  create  a  complete  index  of  the  documents.  That  the 
work  might  be  facilitated  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  entire  edifice 
of  the  Casa  Lonja  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  archives.'  At  the 
present  time  only  the  packages  are  classified  and  catalogued,  there 
being  no  means  of  locating  separate  documents  without  considerable 
search.  The  proposed  index  of  the  separate  documents,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  contents,  would  mean  tremendous  labor.  Dr.  Federico 
Rahola  proposes  that  the  titles  of  papers,  with  a  synopsis  of  contents, 
be  inserted  in  volumes  of  500  pages,  with  an  average  of  four  titles  to 
a  page.  Each  volume  would  thus  contaiif  2,000  titles,  and  the 
complete  catalogue  would  be  made  up  of  1,110  volumes. 

I  Murray's  Handbook  of  Spain,  1892,  Part  II,  p.  326. 

s  El  Archivo  GenenU  de  Indias  de  Sevilla.    Ralael  Vehils  in  Mercurio,  Barcelona,  August,  1912. 
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DOCUMENT  ROOMS  IN  THE  HALL  OF  ARCHIVES,  SEVILLE. 

Manuscripts,  iocuments,  and  archives,  numbering  over  2,200,000,  are  here  carefully  packed  in  bundles 
and  systematically  classifled,  indexed,  and  filed  away  in  mahogany  cases. 
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THE    BROAD    ASCENT    OF   THE    MARBLE    STAIRWAY    IX    THE    ARCHIVES    OF 

SEVILLE. 
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SECTION   OF  THE   PATIO   IN   THE   ARCHIVES  OF    SEVILLE. 
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It  is  calculated  that  with  the  actual  personnel  of  the  archives  it 
would  take  one  month  to  complete  a  volume.  At  this  rate  the 
entire  catalogue  would  consume  over  92  years. 

The  estimated  cost  of  an  edition  of  5,000  copies  of  each  volume, 
including  salaries,  paper,  printing,  and  binding  is  23,000  pesetas,  or 
$4,600,  taking  the  value  of  the  peseta  at  a  uniform  rate  of  20  cents. 
The  yearly  expenditure  would  be  276,000  pesetas,  or  $55,200,  and  the 
entire  catalogue  when  completed  would  have  cost  over  25  million 
and  a  half  of  pesetas,  or  more  than  $5,000,000. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  gigantic  enterprise  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  the  general  cooperation  of  the  different  national  sections 
of  the  proposed  Hispano- American  Institute.^ 

Besides  the  General  Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville,  the  student 
of  American  history  must  also  depend  to  some  extent  on  those  doc- 
uments bearing  on  the  New  World  that  may  still  exist  at  Simancas,  as 
well  as  on  those  of  the  BibUoteca  Nacional  and  others  scattered 
throughout  various  collections. 

There  is  one  collection  comparatively  little  known  which,  if  access 
to  it  can  be  had,  may  prove  of  considerable  value  to  the  patient  in- 
vestigator. It  is  the  Archives  of  Notaries  of  Seville.  This  collec- 
tion, formed  in  1869,  contains  15,000  bundles  of  legal  papers  of  25 
notaries  beginning  with  the  year*  1441.  The  documents  from  1492 
to  1600,  with  deeds,  contracts,  testaments,  etc.,  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  historj^  of  the  conquest  and  the  lives  of  the  Conquistadores. 
Some  important  papers  have  been  found  among  them  that  serve  to 
elucidate  obscure  periods,  and,  among  these,  there  are  documents 
that  throw  light  on  the  exploits  of  the  Cabots. 

Unfortunately  this  valuable  collection  is  stored  awa}^  in  a  corner 
of  the  old  convent  of  San  Laureano,  now  used  as  a  magazine  of  grain 
and  agricultural  products.  Dampness  and  moths  have  played  havoc 
with  some  of  the  papers,  and  the  want  of  a  complete  index  is  severely 
felt.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  with  the  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
General  Archives  of  the  Indies,  closer  attention  will  be  drawn  to  this 
valuable  collection.^ 


Í  El  Archivo  General  de  Indias  de  Sevilla.    Rafael  Vehilo  in  Mercurio,  Barcelona,  September,  1912. 
«  Un  archivo  desconocido,  R.  D.  Carbia  in  Caras  y  Caretas,  Buenos  Aires,  August,  1912.. 
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VIEWS     FROM     COLOMBIA 


HONORABLE  JAMES  T.  DU  BOIS,  the  United  States  minis- 
ter at  Bogota,  has  been  spending  some  days  in  Washington. 
He  brought  with  him  many  interesting  photographs  of 
Colombia,  a  few  of  which  have  been  loaned  to  the  Bulletin. 
Minister  Du  Bois  is  enthusiastic  about  Colombia  and  the  Colombian 
people,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindness  and  consideration. 
In  speaking  of  the  possibilities  of  the  Republic,  he  said: 

Colombia  has  an  area  of  nearly  500,000  square  miles,  a  territory  larger  than  European 
Germany  and  France,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  recent  census,  is  nearly 


PRESIDENT  CARLOS  E.  RESTREPO,  OF  COLOMBIA,  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

Photograph  taken  at  the  Hacienda  "El  Chocho."  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Chocho  Ri\-er.  The 
estate,  which  is  owned  b^  the  Caballero  family,  is  near  Fusafrasugá.  one  of  the  most  popular  reeorts  of 
Bogotá.  The  Chocho  River  passes  through  many  miles  of  this  great  estate  and  affords  excellent 
swimming  facilities,  while  the  extensive  woodlands  and  plains  oner  fine  hunting  of  deer  and  wild 
pigs.  In  this  attractive  place  the  President  spent  several  weeks  last  winter,  where  he  received  a 
well-earned  rest  from  the  cares  and  annoyances  of  high  office. 

6,000,000.  France  and  Germany  are  sustaining  over  100,000,000  of  people  in  a  terri' 
tory  possessing  no  better  natural  resources,  and  no  more  of  them,  than  lie  dormant 
within  the  Colombian  domain.  With  continued  peace  and  proper  development 
Colombia  should  have,  in  the  next  four  decades,  nearly  20,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and 
the  population  would  find  ample  work  and  sustenance  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Republic. 

From  the  paramos  of  her  great  mountain  ranges  down  to  the  bottomlands  of  her 
fertile  river  valleys  may  be  found  ever>^  climate  known  to  man;  climates  in  which 
can  be  produced  every  vegetable,  grain,  flower,  and  fruit  of  which  civilization  has 
knowledge.  The  mineral  resources  are  varied  and  rich,  and  have  been  but  slightly 
developed.  Her  forests,  in  most  parts  undisturbed  by  lumbermen,  are  extensive, 
and  contain  vast  areas  of  valuable  timber,  and  her  coal  deposits  could  furnish  all 
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PRESIDENT  RESTREPO  AND  PARTY  ON  A  HUNTING  TRIP. 

Top  picture:  The  President  and  party  at  the  railway  station  about  to  entrain  for  a  season  of  duck 

shooting. 

Center  picture:  The  President  and  his  friends  in  the  Sabana  of  Bogotá  during  a  wild-pigeon  shoot. 

Lower  picture:  The  President  is  seated  in  the  buggy  holding  hia  shotgun.    He  is  a  great  all-around 

athlete— a  fine  horseman,  a  good  shot,  and  an  expert  swimmer. 
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U.  8.  MINISTER  DUBOIS  AND  PARTY  DESCENDING  THE  FUSAOASUGA  TRAIL. 

This  trail  was  built  by  the  Spanish  army  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  and  is  still  In  fair  condition. 
;Pusagasuga  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  surroundings  and  equable  climate.  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  Bogouin  people,  some  of  whom  own  large  haciendas— principally  coiTee  plantations— in  the 
neighborhood.  One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  this  interesting  region  is  the  proftise  growth  of 
flowers  of  nearly  every  description.  If  Fusagasuga  were  accessible  to  the  people  of  tJie  northern 
regions  it  would  be  a  great  winter  resort. 
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Top  picture:  Military  procession  and  elaborate  exercises  incident  to  the  reception  oía  foreign  minister 

by  the  President  of  Colombia  when  the  former  presents  his  credentials  to  the  President. 
Center  picture:  The  American  Legation  at  Boc^otá.    The  minister  and  friends  are  in  the  balconv 

leading  from  the  reception  room. 
Lower  picture:  The  reception  room  and  oiTice  of  the  L^nited  States  minister,  at  the  American  Lega- 
tion.    The  legation  occupies  the  second  floor  of  this  building,  and  has  large  and  commodious 
quarters. 
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Top  picture:  Military  procession  and  elaborate  exercises  incident  to  the  reception  of  a  foreign  minister 

by  the  President  of  Colombia  when  the  former  presents  his  credentials  to  the  President. 
Center  picture:  The  American  Legation  at  Bogotá.    The  minister  and  friends  are  in  the  balcony 

leading  from  the  reception  room. 
Lower  picture:  The  reception  room  and  oifice  of  the  L^nited  States  minister,  at  the  American  Lega- 
tion.    The  legation  occupies  the  second  floor  of  this  building,  and  has  large  and  commodious 
quarters. 
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ox  TO  BOGOTA. 

The  wife  of  the  United  States  minister,  Mrs.  Du  Bois,  was  25  days  in  reaching  Bogotá  from  the  coast. 
Owing  to  the  great  drought,  the  Magdalena  River  was  so  low  that  many  vessels  became  stranded 
on  the  sand  bars  and  made  very  slow  progress.  After  reaching  Honda,  the  upper  Magdalena  was 
found  too  low  for  boat  service  and  the  lamous  trail  from  Honda  to  Facatativá  was  used.  The  jour- 
ney up  the  river  reouired  22  days  and  over  the  Honda  trail  3  more  days  bv  mule.  When 
Mrs.  DuBois  reached  Facatativá.  she  was  urged  to  retire  and  rest,  but  she  said,  "Nonsense,  let  us 
take  a  walk.  I  need  some  exercise."  Attention  is  trailed  to  the  system  employed  in  arranging 
the  mule  pack  with  a  bunk  on  each  side  of  the  animal,  as  near  even  in  weight  as  possible,  generally 
125  pounds. 


SECTION  OF  THE  BOLIVAR  DRIVE. 

This  roadway  is  being  constructed  around  the  base  of  the  famous  mountains  just  east  of  the  city  of 
Bogotá.  From  the  boulevard  a  magnificent  view  may  be  had  of  the  entire  Sabana,  60  miles  long, 
and  beyond,  towering  to  the  height  of  over  18,000  feet,  may  be  seen  the  great  white  cone  of  Mount 
Tolima.  nearly  100  miles  away.    When  completed,  this  roadway  will  l>e  one  of  the  most  notable 

Pleasure  drives  in  South  America.    The  buildings  to  the  right,  in  the  distance,  were  the  Bogotán 
ome  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  "George  WashiuRton  of  South  America." 
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VIEW  OF  BOiîOTA  FROM  THE  BOLIVAR  DRIVE  (PASEO  BOLIVAR). 

In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  appears  the  great  cathedral  whose  interior  is  spacious,  handsomely  orna- 
mented, and  verj*  impressive.  In  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Square  of  Bolivar  where  have  trans- 
pired some  of  the  most  famous  events  in  the  history  of  the  Conquistadores  and  of  the  Republic. 


A  TRIP  TO  THE  FALLS  OF  TEQl'KNDAMA. 

This  system  of  transportation  is  often  used  to  reach  the  Falls  of  Tequendama,  a  distance  of  about  6  miles 
from  the  railroad.  Hon.  Jas.  T.  DuBois.  the  United  States  minister  to  Colombia  and  Mrs.  Du  Bois, 
are  in  the  bullock  cart.  Beside  it  are  standing  Mr.  Arthur  Ruhl,  of  Collier's  Weekly,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
McElwain,  of  Boston.  The  road  from  the  railroad  to  the  falls  is  in  good  condition.  The  auto,  the 
mule,  and  the  horse  are  also  used  to  transport  passengers.  A  train  line  is  projected  to  the  falls 
from  Bogotá^  and  when  in  operation  this  great  natural  wonder  will  be  visitea  by  thousands  where 
now  only  a  lunited  number  of  people  ever  nave  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  its  remarkable  beauty. 
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Top  picture:  An  unusually  good  view  of  the  Falls  of  Teguendania.  The  effect  of  the  yellow  water  as 
it  makes  its  great  leap  is,  under  certain  sunlight  conaitions,  like  a  mighty  stream  of  molten  gold. 

Lower  picture:  Mountain  scenery  in  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  photographed  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  DuBois. 
son  of  the  minister,  during  his  10-day  journey  to  visit  the  Muzo  mines,  the  greatest  deposit  oí 
emeralds  in  the  world.  These  mines  are  between  the  great  Sabana  of  Bogotá  and  the  Magdalena 
River  and  are  a  Government  monopoly.  They  produce  a  handsome  revenue  each  year.  The 
best  emerald  ever  taken  from  this  mine  was  valued  at  S75.0O0. 
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THE  SEDAN  CHAIR  OCCASIONALLY  SEEN  IN  BOGOTA. 

These  are  carried  by  the  sturdy  Indians  wearing  the  cape  (ruanos)  so  commonly  used  in  the  high 

altitudes  of  the  Republic. 
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Top  picture:  Group  of  little  Indian  children  who  live  near  the  Falls  of  Tequendama.    They  always 

greet  the  visitors,  and  receive  the  remains  of  the  picnic  lunch  baskets. 
Center  picture:  The  golf  links  of  Boçotá.  beautifuDy  located  on  the  Sabana  about  2  miles  from  the 

city.    A  herd  of  sheep  serves  as  the  lawn  mowers,  and  this  picture  shows  "  £1  Corcho,''  the  shepherd 

who  acts  as  caddie.    He  is  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  Chincha  Indians. 
Lower  picture:  Group  of  caddies  on  the  links  at  Bogotá.    These  little  chaps  are  uniformly  polite 

and  most  active  and  cheerful  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.    The  caddie  fee  for  a  nine-hole  play 

is  5  cents. 
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Caribbean  Latin- America  for  centuries.  When  the  great  canal  is  opened  and  the 
coal  beds  are  worked  they  will  supply  good  hard  and  soft  coal  that  will  become  an 
important  factor  in  the  marine  world. 

Within  the  Republic  there  are  valleys  like  the  Cauca  which,  when  developed,  will 
challenge  comparison  as  to  resources,  equable  climate,  scenic  beauty,  and  pnxiuctive 
qualities  with  any  other  region  on  this  continent.     No  country  is  more  favored  ^vith 


A  SWIMMING  MATCH  BETWEEN  PRESIDENT  RESTREPO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MINISTER  AT  BOGOTÁ,  HON.  JAS.  T.  DUBOIS. 

While  Minister  DuBois  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  President  at  the  Caballero  Hacienda,  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, who  is  not  only  a  fearless  norseman  but  also  an  expert  swimmer,  challenged  the  minister  to 
swim  a  race  across  the  swift-flowinp  stream.  The  challenge  was  accepted  and  after  the  President 
won  two  races  he  challenged  the  minister  for  a  third  time  saying.  "All  good  things  are  three."  The 
minister,  however,  said  he  knew  when  he  was  whipped  and  gracefully  declined. 

fine  rivers.  Some  fall  to  the  Pacific  and  many  flow  to  the  Atlantic.  The  head  waters 
of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  are  within  her  borders,  and  ocean-going  steamers  can 
penetrate  both  for  hundreds  of  miles.  In  time  the  great  waterways  of  Colombia  will  give 
ample  outlet  to  the  rich  products  of  her  soil  in  a  region  now  practically  unoccupied, 
a  region,  which,  some  day,  will  be  an  empire  with  a  high  civilization,  giving  freely  to 
and  taking  liberally  from  the  markets  of  the  world. 
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ON  Tuesday,  November  19,  1912,  the  Pan  American  Society 
of  the  United  States  gave  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  Dr. 
Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima,  the  eminent  Brazilian  diplomat 
and  historian,  who  has  been  Ansiting  in  the  United  Ttates 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  and  lecturing  before 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities.  The  dinner  was  held  in  the 
private  dining  rooms  at  the  Whitehall  Club,  17  Battery  Place,  New 
York  City,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  informal 
a.Tairs  which  had  been  tendered  to  the  distinguished  diplomatist. 
About  70  persons,  representing  the  diplomatic  and  consular  service, 
and  leading  professional  and  business  men,  were  present  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  guest  of  honor. 

At  the  guest  table  with  Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima  sat  lion. 
Cabot  Ward,  honorary  secretary  of  the  society,  who  presided;  Dr. 
Manuel  Jacintho  Ferreira  da  Cunha,  consul  general  of  Brazil  in  New 
York;  Hon.  Lewis  Nixon;  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union;  Hon.  Charles  H.  Sherrill,  formerly  United  States  minister  to 
Argentina,  and  Hon.  William  Miller  Collier,  formerly  United  States 
minister  to  Spain. 

The  principal  addresses  at  the  luncheon  were  made  by  Dr.  de 
Oliveira  Lima  and  Mr.  Collier,  although  several  of  the  other  guests 
were  cnllea  upon  for  remarks.  All  of  the  speeches  were  enthusiasti- 
cally received  and  applauded.  Pan  Americanism  and  more  intimate 
intercourse  with  the  countries  of  Latin  America  were  the  dominant 
ideas  advanced. 

In  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lima,  the  distinguished  guest  paid  notable 
tribute  to  the  educational  system  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
work  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  He  urged  a  better  mutual  com- 
prehension between  the  countries  of  America  through  an  interchange 
of  college  professors  as  a  means  of  bringing  about  stronger  friend- 
ships between  the  countries.     He  said: 

******* 

I  think  that  the  capital  problem  for  Latin  America  is  but  one — education — and 
that  in  this  field  she  may  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  her  intercourse  with  the 
United  States.  The  real  progress  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  which,  as  you  well 
know,  is  the  most  advanced  of  Spanish  American  nations,  appears  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  her  system  of  schools  through  her  great  President  Sarmiento,  who  was  able  to 
ascertain  and  admire  in  this  country  the  advantages  and  blessings  of  education.  Sao 
Paulo,  in  Brazil,  is  the  foremost  State  of  our  Union  because  it  is  also  the  one  where 
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education  is  best  cared  for;  and  it  is  a  statesman  from  São  Paulo  who,  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  Federal  departments,  is  trying  his  best  to  promote  throughout  the  whole 
country  agricultural  and  professional  education.  I  refer  to  Mr.  Pedro  de  Toledo, 
with  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  rubber  production  in  the  Amazon  valley  and 
toward  the  protection  of  the  Brazilian  Indians  you  are  well  acquainted. 

**♦*«** 

Education  means  public  morality;  it  means  freedom  and  consequently  tolerance 
of  mind;  it  involves  elevation  of  character,  everything  in  fact  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  order,  which  is  our  first  and  most  pressing  necessity.  I  speak  of 
course  generally,  as  revolutions  for  the  sake  of  personal  ambition  have  diminished 
considerably  in  Latin  America,  thanks  to  the  development  of  instruction.  You 
don't  even  meet  with  them  any  more  where  education  has  reached  a  certain  level 
amongst  the  classes  that  usually  started  them. 

Our  international  policies,  the  Pan  American  policy,  of  which  your  society  presents 
a  welcome  and  refined  aspect^ — how  can  it  be  devised  and  understood  without  educa- 
tion? The  Monroe  doctrine,  the  foundation  of  such  policy,  is  only  feared  or  at  least 
looks  suspicious  to  some,  let  us  say  to  many,  of  the  Latin- American  Republics  because 
it  is  so  far  a  unilateral  doctrine,  carrying  the  exclusive  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States. 

When  education  will  have  made  it  possible  to  have  a  Monroe  doctrine  common  to 
all  the  continent  or  rather  to  the  New  World — as  it  is  going  to  be  composed  now  of  two 
continents — the  American  conscience  will  be  found  out  and  the  much  talked  of  Pan- 
American  feeling  will  be  its  natural  expression.  But,  of  course,  to  attain  this  state  of 
things  the  Latin  Americans  will  have  to  struggle  hard  and  reach  a  degree  of  culture 
that  will  bring  them  nearer  to  the  United  States,  whose  civilization  is  the  wonder 
of  the  world. 

The  progress  already  performed  by  some  of  our  countries  surely  indicates  that  such 
a  result  may  be  expected.  If  Argentina,  or  Brazil,  or  Chile  deserve  praise  for  their 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  human  cultiu*e,  why  should  there  be  in  the  end  excep- 
tions to  a  common  rule  of  progress?  The  process  of  equality  which  your  executive 
secretary,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  raised  to  the  law  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  which  he 
manages  with  such  remarkable  ability,  ought  not  to  be  merely  an  ideal  one,  but  a 
reality. 

It  can,  nevertheless,  only  become  so  through  education.  Every  sovereignty  must 
certainly  be  resp>ected,  but  it  also  must  deserve  to  be  respected.  Nations  can  not 
stand  in  the  same  rank  if  some  represent  the  highest  grade  of  civilization  and  others 
a  low  grade.  To  dream  of  equality  under  such  circumstances  would  prove  absurd; 
nothing  could  prevent  a  lack  of  equilibrium  determining  a  possible  tumbling  down. 

A  better  mutual  comprehension  of  our  countries  is  no  doubt  useful  and  urgent. 
The  United  States  are  imperfectly  known  throughout  Latin  America,  whereas  Latin 
America  is  scarcely  known  in  the  United  States.  As  regards  a  few  traits,  I  would 
rather  have  this  ignorance  continue  on  your  side;  but  the  fact  is  that  we  have  many 
more  things  to  be  proud  of,  whose  knowledge  might  greatly  help  our  moral  prestige, 
while  you  Americans  possess  quite  a  number  of  featm-es  that  command  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

An  interchange  of  professors  between  the  universities  and  colleges  of  these  two 
worlds,  both  of  European  civilization  but  of  different  races  and  aspects,  would  be 
a  wise  scheme  to  attempt,  and  I  should  feel  myself  very  proud  if  my  visit  to  12  Ameri- 
can universities  was  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  visit  of  a  man  of  letters  of  the  United 
States  to  oiu*  educational  institutions  in  Brazil. 

The  first  thing  for  us  all  remains,  however,  to  take  you  as  a  model  and  try  to  imitate 
your  industry,  your  perseverance  in  labor,  your  high  conception  of  morals — this 
amount  of  social  virtues  and  political  qualities  which  have  made  you  so  conspicuous 
in  history,  and  are  apt  to  cause  apprehensions  amongst  other  peoples  less  gifted  or, 
up  to  the  present,  less  fortunate  in  their  evolution. 
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I  leave  once  more  the  United  States  with  much  regret,  only  wishing  to  visit  them 
again.  This  time,  especially,  I  saw  more  of  the  country  than  in  the  four  years  of  my 
previous  residence.  Diplomats  generally  see  less  than  other  people  of  the  countries 
where  they  live,  because  their  horizon  is  socially  limited.  For  a  lecturer  the  oppor- 
tunities to  judge  a  nation  are  wider,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  Stanford  University, 
through  its  vice  president,  Dr.  Branner,  the  learned  geologist  and  true  friend  of 
Brazil,  thought  of  inviting  me  for  this  purpose,  intending,  as  Dr.  Branner  expressed 
himself,  to  make  Latin  America  better  known  because  it  happens  between  nations, 
the  same  as  between  individuals,  that  a  good  acquaintance  conmionly  prevents  mis- 
understanding and  fighting. 

To  my  surprise  and  to  my  joy  I  found  here  a  group  of  professors  exceedingly  well 
posted  on  Latin-American  subjects:  Profs.  Merriman,  Bingham,  Reinsch,  Shep- 
herd, Bolton,  Martin,  to  quote  a  few  names.  They  are  a  product  of  recent  years; 
yet  they  have  studied  with  great  competence  and  no  less  esteem  our  past  and  our 
present,  our  history  and  our  institutions,  our  literature  and  our  laws.  They  embody 
as  r^ards  us  the  university  movement  which  tends  to  give  the  United  States  a  more 
idealistic  conception  of  her  destiny  and  to  associate  aspirations  with  traditions. 

In  a  more  positive  domain  I  also  found,  entirely  transformed,  an  institution  which 
I  had  left  somewhat  didieartened  and  concerning  the  future  of  which  I  felt  myself  a 
little  perplexed.  I  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  which,  under  Mr. 
Barrett's  direction,  became  the  Pan  American  Union,  ceasing  in  name  as  well  as  in 
spirit  to  be  a  domestic  department — it  had  even  been  maliciously  christened  the  De- 
partment of  Colonies  of  the  United  States — to  assume  the  aspect  of  a  true  international 
foundation,  which  has  already  done  a  great  deal  to  spread  accurate  information  on 
Latin  America  and  will  in  the  future  reckon  as  the  comer  stone  of  the  moral  identifi- 
cation that  the  old  Monroe  Doctrine  tried  in  vain  to  bring  forth. 

Such  identification  will  anyhow  come,  under  a  new  shape,  as  the  offspring  of  more 
similar  intellectual  conditions,  in  other  words,  of  education.  Education  is  the  most 
powerful  a^ent  for  leveling;  it  brings  together  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak.  Let  it 
guide  and  fortify  our  Pan  American  Union,  and  lend  a  common  ground  to  that  famous 
doctrine  which  has  provoked  so  many  discussions  and  which  will  cease  to  be  criti- 
cized when  it  appeals  to  the  heart  of  all  the  nations  grown  up  in  this  New  World,  that 
seems  to  have  been  discovered,  peopled,  and  developed  to  propagate  Christian  civili- 
zation. 

Ex-Minister  Collier  spoke  as  follows: 

I  count  myself  fortunate  to  be  here  to-day  to  unite  with  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Pan  American  Society  in  doing  honor  to  our  distinguished  guest.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  speech  that  he  has  just  made  he  has  said  that  the  greatest  need  of  his  country 
is  more  extended  education.  Paraphrasing  him  we  may  truly  say  that  the  greatest 
need  of  our  northern  half  of  the  western  world  is  a  more  extended  acquaintance,  par- 
ticularly with  our  sister  republics  to  the  south  of  us.  Of  the  immensity  of  their  terri- 
tory, of  their  seemingly  limitless  natural  resources,  of  their  incalculable  richness  of 
forest,  field,  and  mine  we  know  something,  and  through  such  agencies  as  the  Pan 
American  Union  and  this  society  we  are  rapidly  learning  more.  Yet  with  the  people 
themselves,  their  ideals,  their  aspirations,  their  culture  we  are  too  little  acquainted. 
Those  of  you,  who  like  myself  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  travel  in  Brazil  and  to 
partake  of  that  generous  and  spontaneous  hospitality  so  characteristic  of  its  people, 
know  something  of  their  aims  and  achievements  in  the  paths  of  intellectual  endeavor, 
but  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens  is  wholly  unaware  of  what  Brazil  has  done  and  is 
doing  in  this  respect.  We  know  less  what  she  is  than  what  she  has.  The  addresses 
which  Dr.  de  Oliveira  Lima  has  lately  been  delivering  in  the  universities  of  the 
United  States  have  done  much  to  arouse  our  interest  and  to  excite  our  emulation. 
They  will  result  in  higher  mutual  esteem,  in  more  lively  sympathy,  and  in  closer 
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Distinguished  Brazilian  diplomat  and  scholar,  who  has  been  lecturing  before  the  leading  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States.  On  November  19,  the  day  before  he  sailed  for  Brazil,  Uie 
Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  tendered  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  at  the  Whitehall 
Club,  New  York  City.' 
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union  of  thought  and  action.  In  happy  harmony  with  this  idea  of  sending  from 
Brazil  one  of  her  distinguished  thinkers  and  writers  to  give  addresses  and  lectures 
that  would  make  the  South  American  people  better  known  to  us  is  the  policy  of 
this  society  to  emphasize  the  advantage  of  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  North  and 
South  America  as  well  as  an  exchange  of  products,  and  to  subordinate  schemes  for 
material  development  to  studies  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  standards  and  attain- 
ments of  the  several  countries  that  we  represent. 

Our  guest  of  honor  was  fittingly  chosen  to  make  intellectual  Brazil  known  to  us. 
lie  personifies  the  people  of  his  country  in  their  highest  development.  He  is  more 
than  a  distinguished  diplomat.  He  is  a  great  representative  of  a  great  nation  and  a 
great  race.  Inheriting  the  artistic  taste  of  the  Portuguese,  which  manifested  itself 
in  that  fairest  flower  of  architecture,  the  Manueline  Gothic — inheriting,  too,  the  fervid 
poetic  sense  that  found  expression  in  the  imperi8ha})le  Lusiads  of  Camoens — the 
Brazilians  have  retained  and  developed  a  love  of  art  and  of  letters  and  have  rendered 
the  world  debtor  to  them  in  these  fields,  while  the  rich  products  of  their  tropical 
regions  have  gone  out  to  supply  material  wants. 

Their  capital  city  is  itself  a  work  of  art.  It  is  admittedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  of  the  world.  None  can  surpass  it;  few,  if  any,  rival  it.  Its  bay,  surrounded 
by  mountains  touched  with  every  color  in  nature's  palette  and  cast  in  every  fantastic 
form  that  creation  used,  and  studded  with  islands  set  like  jewels  in  its  sparkling  waves, 
has  no  equal  on  the  globe.  But  Rio  de  Janeiro's  beauty  is  due  almost  as  much  to 
civic  effort  as  to  natural  situation.  Its  broad,  well-lighted,  handsomely  paved 
Avenida  Central,  stretching  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other,  with  superb  views 
of  bay  and  mountain  at  either  end,  lined  on  botJi  sides  with  splendid  public  buildings 
and  stately  houses  of  business,  of  imposing  size  and  perfect  architecture,  individual 
in  design  yet  harmonious  in  grouping,  is,  all  in  all,  the  most  beautiful  street  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  only  evidence  of  good  taste,  but,  far  more  than  that,  is  conclusive 
proof  of  great  capacity  in  municipal  government;  for  this  wonderful  street,  where 
now  you  see  the  opera  house,  modeled  after  that  of  Paris  and  little  short  of  it  in  size 
or  magnificence,  the  national  library,  the  supreme  tribunal,  the  Monroe  Palace,  the 
city  hall,  and  scores  of  other  buildings  devoted  to  governmental  and  business  purj>oses, 
everyone  of  them,  new,  sumptuous,  splendid,  was  conceived,  commenced,  and  carried 
through  from  the  first  steps  of  demolition  to  final  completion,  during  one  single  pres- 
idential administration  (that  of  President  Rodrigues- Alves),  the  present  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Sr." Lauro  Mûller,  being  then  the  minister  of  the  department  charged 
with  the  work.  Thus  in  a  section  of  the  city  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  crowded 
with  email  mean  houses,  filthy,  squalid,  and  annually  stricken  with  yellow  fever, 
arose  this  beautiful  avenida,  as  fair  as  a  lily  that  springs  up  from  the  mud  of  the  marsh; 
and  with  cleanliness  and  sanitation  there  came  absolute  freedom  from  the  scourge 
of  fever. 

In  painting  and  in  sculpture  as  w^ell  as  in  architecture  and  municipal  improvement, 
Brazilians  are  winning  fame.  Their  national  gallery  or  museum  contains  many  speci- 
mens of  fine  work  from  native  brushes  and  chisels,  and  their  opera  houses  and  other 
great  public  buildings  in  their  decorations  give  additional  proof  of  the  excellence  of 
their  accomplishments.  As  men  of  letters  our  southern  neighbors  are  preeminent. 
There  is  not  a  branch  of  literature  that  they  have  not  touched  and  adorned.  Our 
guest  of  honor  has  won  a  fixed  place  among  historians;  the  late  ambassador  to  this 
country.  Senhor  Nabuco,  was  one  of  the  world's  great  orators;  the  present  ambassador. 
Senhor  da  Gama,  was  a  brilliant  journalist  before  entering  diplomacy;  the  head  of 
the  Brazilian  delegation  at  the  second  Hague  Conference,  Sr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  was  a 
forceful  debater  whose  tenacity  in  championing  tlie  interests  of  his  country  was  fortified 
by  an  exactness  and  a  vastness  of  information  that  was  truly  encyclopedic.  The 
great  journals  of  Brazil,  in  their  collection  and  presentation  of  the  news  of  the  day, 
compare  favorably  with  the  greatest  newspapers  of  the  world,  while  the  influence  exer- 
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cised  by  the  editorial  columns  of  some  of  them  is  unequalled  anywhere.  But 
the  love  of  letters  in  Brazil  has  brought  into  being  great  readers  as  well  as  great 
writers.  The  libraries  of  many  of  her  private  citizens  are  exceptionally  large  and 
well  selected;  that  of  Sr.  Ruy  Barbosa,  which  1  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  when  in 
Brazil  a  year  ago,  numbering  about  35,000  volumes,  contains  nearly  every  authori- 
tative work  published  in  any  language,  upon  international  and  constitutional  law, 
science  of  government,  and  political  economy,  besides  being  rich  in  every  branch  of 
literature;  that  of  Sr.  Jose  Carlos  Rodriguez,  editor  of  the  Jornal  do  Commercio, 
lately  acquired  by  the  Nation,  is  famous  for  its  complete  collection  of  books  upon  the 
history  of  Brazil  in  particular  and  of  South  America  in  general. 

Pleasing  as  are  these  evidences  of  high  culture  among  those  who  may  be  called  the 
upper  classes,  all  well-wishers  of  Brazil  are  gratified  at  the  increasing  attention  that  is 
being  given  to  primary  and  secondary  education,  to  a  more  extended  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  masses,  and  to  the  suppression  of  illiteracy  among  the  poor  and  the 
immigrant  class. 

Who  can  doubt  that  Brazil  with  a  population  in  which  the  love  of  the  intellectual 
and  the  artistic  is  innate  and  with  all  her  material  advantages,  with  a  territory  imperial 
in  extent,  a  soil  unequalled  in  fertility,  and  with  a  varied  climate  yet  with  perpetual 
spring  throughout  an  enormous  section,  who  can  doubt  that  this  Brazil  will  become 
in  strength  a  giantess  among  the  great  powers  of  the  world  and  in  leadership  will  sit  a 
princess  among  her  sister  nations?  She  has  taken  the  Southern  Cross  for  her  symbol. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  will  fight  for  her.  She  has  chosen  as  her  motto  "  Ordem  e 
Progreso."  With  these  as  her  inspiration  and  her  aspiration,  with  these  as  her  means 
and  her  end,  her  future  is  secure. 
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jà  N  International  convention  of  advertising  men  and  business 
/\        men  interested  in  the  extension  of  trade,  through  publio- 
/     \      ity,  will  be  held  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  week  of  June  8  to  13,  1913,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America.     This  will 
be  the  ninth  annual  con- 
vention of  this  body,  which 
has  affiliations  in  Canada 
and  England,  and  desires 
to  extend  its  affiliations  to 
all  countries  of  the  world. 
This  convention  will  be 
attended  by  delegates  and 
business     men,    including 
importers    and    exporters, 
from  aU  parts  of  the  United 
States    of   America,    from 
Canada,     England,     Ger- 
many, France,  Spain,  and 
other    countries  of    conti- 
nental   Europe,    and    the 
countries  of  Latin  America. 
Indications   are    that    the 
attendance    will    approxi- 
mate   10,000.     It   will    be 
the   first   world-wide  con- 
vention in  the  interest  of 
advertising  ever  held.     A 
special  invitation  to  attend 
this  convention  has   been 
extended   by  the   Depart- 
ment of  State  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America,  through  its  consular  officers, 
to  advertising  clubs,  conmiercial  bodies,  publications,  business  con- 
cerns, and  agencies  tliroughout  the  world. 

The  Baltimore  committee  on  foreign  representation  is  now  in  cor- 
respondence with  such  bodies,  concerns,  and  persons  in  all  countries. 
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President,  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore;  vice  president, 
Eastern  Division  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
America. 
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The  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore  is  furnishing  information  in  rela- 
tion to  the  approaching  convention  to  the  newspapers  and  the  trade 

press  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  other  countries. 

The  governor  of  Maryland  and 
other  State  officials  have  granted 
the  use  of  the  great  armory  build- 
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MR.  WILLIAM  W.  CLOUD, 

First  vice  president,  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore,  and 
member  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  German  Association  of  Pub- 
licity SpcciaUsts  has  arranged  to 
send  a  special  commission  to  this 
convention  to  study  American 
methods  of  advertising  and  to  get 
into  personal  touch  with  repre- 
sentative business  men  attending 
from  otlier  nations.  Similar  or- 
ganizations in  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  are  expected  to  send  spe- 
cial commissions;  and  commercial 
bodies,  publications,  agencies,  and 
individual  firms  in  the  various 
countries  will  send  representatives 
as  delegates. 

The  deliberations  of  tliis  con- 
vention will  be  constructive  and  educational  in  the  broadest  senso. 
On  the  program  of  speakers  will  be  tiie  keenest -minded  and  most 


MR.  HENRY  MORTON, 

Second  vice  president.  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore,  and 
chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
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successful   practical   advertising   specialists    in    the    United   States, 
and  the  discussions  will  be  participated  in  by  the  most  advanced 

men  in  the  field  of  advertising  in 
the  world. 

Advertising  in  its  broad  sense 
is  construed  by  this  association  to 
mean  not  simply  ])ayment  by  the 
advertiser  for  a  certain  amount  of 
space  in  a  publication,  but  the  kind 
of  publicity  that  makes  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization  through 
the  bringing  about  of  closer  social 
and  conmiercial  relations  locally, 
between  the  people  of  different  sec- 
tions of  a  country,  and  between 
the  peoples  of  different  countries. 
One  of  the  interesting  and  in- 
structive   features    of    this    con- 


vention will  be  an  international  ex- 
hibit of  advertising,  covering  up- 
ward of  30,000  square  feet  of  wall 
space  and  a  corresponding  amount 
of  floor  space.  Included  in  this  ex- 
hibit will  be  displays  of  advertising 
as  employed  by  business  concerns 
of  the  various  nations  of  the  world. 
There  will  be  shown  the  methods 
and  advertising  employed  in  not 
fewer  than  three  national  cam- 
paigns of  advertisers  of  the  United 

%,^Z.  i-£    •  i-u    •  •  MR.  ALFRKD  I.  HAUT, 

States  exemplifymg  their  various 

^  *  IT*.  rm_'  T-'i^'i.       Vice  chairman,  Foreign  Representation  Committee,  and 

forms    of    publicity.        IniS    exniblt  member  of  Board   of  (îovcrnors,   Advertising  Club  of 

will  line  both  sides  of  the  great  ar- 
mory building.    Space  in  this  exhibit  will  not  be  for  sale,  examples  of  ad- 
vertising in  various  lines  being  chosen  for  the  educational  value  of  each. 
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The' Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore  has  received  information  from 
several'of  the  larger  cities,  which  are  points  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 

visitor  and  within  a  few  hours  ride 
of  Baltimore,  that  their  advertis- 
ing clubs  w^ill  make  an  effort  to 
bring  to  their  respective  cities  the 
delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Balti- 
more convention  after  the  conven- 
tion adjoumes. 

Visitors  and  delegates  to  this 
convention  will  not  only  benefit 
from  the  deliberations,  but  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
confer  in  a  personal  way  with 
representatives  of  firms  engaged 
in  import  and  export  trade  from 
all  over  the  world.  Such  personal 
conferences  will  afford  opportunity 
for  the  representatives  of  business 


MR.  EDWIN  L.  QUARLKS, 

Member  of  Board  of  Goveraors  and  of  the  Foreign  Represen- 
tation Committee,  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore. 

concerns  to  make  business  agree- 
ments, and  to  learD  from  one  an- 
other the  requirements  under 
which  business  may  be  success- 
fully conducted. 

Representatives  of  pubUcations 
will  also  thus  be  afforded  the  op- 
portunity of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  many  of  the  advertising 
agencies.  Representatives  of  such 
agencies  will,  doubtless,  want  to 
study  not  only  the  methods  of  ad- 
vertising in  countries  other  than 
their  own,  but  to  arrange  with  the 
publications  of  different  countries 
to  advertise  their  products  through 
the  mediums  of  those  countries. 

The  growing  tendency  among  international  advertisers  is  to  make 
use  of  advertising  media  printed  in  the  country  where  they  expect  to 


MR.  PAUL  G.  L.  HILKEN, 

Member  of  Board  of  Governors  and  of  the  Foreien  Represen- 
talion  Committee,  Advertising  Club  of  Baltímore. 
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find  consumers  of  their  products  in  preference  to  journals  of  foreign 
circulation  printed  in  the  country  of  the  advertiser.  Thus  the 
advertiser  in  the  United  States  prefers  to  place  his  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  of  Brazil  if  he  seeks  a  market  in  that  country. 

In  short,  this  convention  will  afford  the  opportunity  to  those  in 
attendance  to  increase  their  general  acquaintanceship  with  world 
advertisers  and  learn  at  short  range  much  about  the  personnel 
of  the  men  handUng  the  heavy  advertising  of  the  United  States 
and  of  other  countries  in  its  various  forms  and  to  compare 
prices  and  value  of  adver- 
tising media. 

Government  statistics 
indicate  a  constant  increase 
in  export  of  manufactured 
products  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  With 
the  increase  of  exports 
naturally  grows  the  desire 
of  American  producers  to 
increase  the  foreign  market 
for  their  products.  The 
publishers  of  foreign  news 
and  trade  journals  and  all 
advertising  agencies  will  at 
this  convention  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  offer  the  use 
of  their  publications  in  or- 
der to  encourage  home 
buying,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  afforded  a  re- 
ciprocal opportimity  for 
foreign  exporters  to  ar- 
range with  American  publi- 
cations  to  promote  the  sale  "«•  '''''^''  =•.  "";''"'      , 

^    -     .  *  ,  _  Executive  secretary,  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore. 

of  their  own  home  products. 

While  the  convention  is  primarily  intended  for  increasing  and 
disseminating  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  advertising,  with 
increased  regard  for  that  of  the  fruitful  and  reUable  kind,  at  the  same 
time  opportunities  will  be  given  for  exchange  of  views  by  business 
men  and  organizations  to  the  end  that  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
may  be  given  a  decided  impetus. 

Forty-five  minutes'  ride  from  Baltimore  is  Washington,  the  capital 
city  of  the  United  ^States.  Here  are  the  national  bureaus  that  devote 
special  attention  to  matters  relating  to  imports  and  exports;  also  the 
Pan  American  Union  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Within  2  hours'  ride  of  Baltimore  is  also  Pliiladelphia,  where  delegates 
65992— Bull.  6—13 7 
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may  visit  the  commercial  museum,  and  within  4  hours^  ride  is  New 
York,  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
of  America,  and  the  Library  Bureau,  wherein [mayjbe  found  statistical 
and  other  information  relating  to  national  and  international  commerce. 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Pittsburgh  are  but  a  night's  ride  from 
Baltimore. 


FIFTH  REGIMENT  ARMORY,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND.  , 

The  Convention  Hall,  in  which  will  be  held  the  sessions  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  Advertising  Clubs  of  America,  June  8-13, 1913. 

The  Baltimore  committee  on  foreign  representation  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  America  is  composed  of  Herbert  Sheridan, 
chairman,  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
Edwin  L.  Quarles,  director  of  the  greater  Baltimore  committee; 
Paul  G.  L.  Hilken,  vice  consul  for  Sweden,  Baltimore  service,  and 
Baltimore  representative  of  the  North-German  Lloyd  Steamship 
Co.;  Alfred  I.  Hart,  editor  and  manager  of  the  Old  Bay  Line  Maga- 
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zine,  and  William  C.  Robinson,  of  the  Wm.  C.  Robinson  &  Son  Co., 
wholesale  oils. 

Those  desiring  mformation  with  respect  to  representation  at  the 
convention  are  invited  to  address  the  chairman  of  the  foreign  repre- 
sentation committee,  Mr.  Herbert  Sheridan,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
United  States  of  America.  Information  relating  to  the  convention 
will  be  promptly  furnished  on  application. 

RECEPTION  OF  NEW  MIN- 
ISTER FROM  PANAMA      /. 


ON  Tuesday  afternoon,  November  19,  1912,  President  Taft 
officially  received  Dr.  Ramón  M.  Valdês,  the  newly  accredited 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
Republic  of  Panama  to  the  United  States.  The  meeting  took 
place  at  the  White  House,  and,  as  customary  on  such  occasions,  was 
simple  yet  dignified  in  its  character.  The  address  of  the  minister  on 
presenting  his  credentials  was  notably  cordial  and  significant  in  its 
expressions  for  a  continuance  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between 
the  two  nations.  President  Taft's  reply  contained  a  responsive  note 
to  this  sentiment. 
•    Dr.  Valdez  said  : 

Mr.  President:  The  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  conferred  upon  me 
the  distinctive  honor  of  apï)ointing  me  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary near  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  aa  set  forth  in  the  letter 
of  credence  that  I  have  the  honor  to  place  in  your  hands  together  with  the  letter  of 
recall  of  my  predecessor,  Sefíor  Don  Ricardo  Arias. 

I  am  aware  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  permanent  ties  of  cordial  friendship 
and  community  of  interests  which  bind  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  this  powerful 
Nation  to  which  we  Panamans  owe  the  slipreme  boon  of  a  stable  peace,  the  source  of 
the  progress  and  well-being  we  are  now  enjoying,  and  I  shall  therefore  exert  my  best 
efforts  and  experience  the  utmost  gratification  in  fulfilling  the  high  mission  with  which 
I  have  been  intrusted  by  my  Government,  that  of  ever  drawing  closer,  if  possible, 
the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  esteem  which  happily  exist  between  the  two 
nations.  I  confidently  hope  that  in  attaining  that  object  the  benevolent  cooperation 
of  the  Government  of  the  united  States  of  America  will  not  fail  me. 

In  delivering  my  credentials  to  you,  I  am  glad  to  carry  out  the  special  recommenda- 
tion made  to  me  by  the  President  of  Panama  to  present  to  you  his  most  cordial  greetings 
and  express  to  you  the  sentiments  of  sincere  friendship  he  cherishes  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  also  his  fervent  wishes  for  the 
ever-growing  prosperity,  greatness,  and  well-being  that  this  country  has  achieved 
under  the  reign  of  free  institutions. 

Permit  me  to  add  that  these  same  and  equally  fervent  wishes  are  my  own  for  the 
happiness  of  the  American  Government  and  people,  and  the  respect  and  esteem  that 
you  inspire  in  me  are  not  less  cordial  nor  less  effusive  than  my  wishes  for  your  per- 
sonal happiness. 
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President  Taft  replied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Minister:  I  am  happy  to  receive  from  your  hands  the  letters  of  the  Preeident 
accrediting  you  aa  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  Panama 
to  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time  I  accept  Hia  Excellency's  letters  recalling  from  his  post  at  this 
Capital  your  predecessor  whose  courteous  relations  with  the  officers  of  this  Govern- 
ment are  held  in  agreeable  memory. 

You  may  rely  on  my  assistance  in  your  efforts  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  brother- 
hood and  mutual  esteem  now  happily  existing  between  the  two  Republics,  united, 
as  you  have  rightfully  stated,  by  permanent  tias  of  cordial  friendship  and  community 
of  interest. 

I  trust  that  you  will  convey  to  the  President  of  Panama  an  expression  of  my  thanks 
for  his  messages  of  good  will  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  and 
of  my  own  good  wishes  for  the  Government  and  people  of  Panama. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  kindly  sentiments  you  express  toward  myself  and  trust 
that  your  period  of  residence  here  may  prove  agreeable  and  satisfactory  to  you. 

Due  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  your  predecessor's  letter  of  recall  will  be  de- 
livered through  the  American  minister  at  Panama. 


THE  SPANISH-AMERICAN 
ATHENEUM    /.     '/     /.     '/ 


A  SPLENDID  movement  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  Spain  arid  Spanish  America,  and  to 
promote  literary  intercourse  among  the  Spanish-speaking 
people,  was  most  auspiciously  inaugurated  on  Wednes- 
day, December  4,  1912,  when  the  initial  meeting  of  the  Spanish- 
American  Atheneum  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  National 
Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  gathering  was  attended  by  fully 
150  persons,  including  a  large  number  from  the  diplomatic  corps, 
prominent  Government  officials,  and  noted  scholars  and  students  of 
Spanish-American  literature. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Francisco  J.  Yánes,  the 
chairman  of  the  organization  committee.  In  his  introductory 
remarks  he  pointed  out  the  great  and  attractive  field  which  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  the  Spanish-speaking  nations  oflFered  for  stud}", 
and  commented  upon  the  growing  importance  as  well  as  natural 
richness  of  the  language  of  Cervantes.  The  fact  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  a  common  medium  for  the  interchange  and  mutual  knowledge 
of  literary  ideas  and  works  among  these  countries,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  cohesion  and  unity  in  this  field,  were  inspiring  motives  for  the 
organization  of  this  Atheneum. 

Mr.  Yánes  first  presented  Sr.  Don  Juan  Riaño,  the  minister  from 
Spain,  who  delivered  a  felicitous  address.     He   congratulated    the 
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organizers  of  this  association,  expressed  his  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  pointed  out  how  the  study  of 
the  Spanish  language  and  literature  would  have  a  direct  effect  in 
brmging  about  a  closer  feeling  of  friendship  and  respect  between  the 
countries  interested.  The  minister  also  dwelt  on  Spain's  record  as 
a  civilizing  and  educational  agency.  From  Texas  and  California  to 
Paraguay,  he  declared,  the  Spanish  mission  had  been  the  outpost  of 
civilization.  Whenever  and  wherever  a  church  was  erected,  then  and 
there  a  school  was  established,  and  the  teaching  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing among  the  nations  was  begun. 

Sr.  Don  Manuel  Calero,  the  Mexican  ambassador,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  stated  that  the  Atheneum  filled  a  need  in  furnishing 
a  common  meeting  ground  for  North  and  South  America,  and  that 
beautiful  Washington  was  the  appropriate  city  for  the  home  of  such 
an  institution.  The  ambassador  spoke  in  Spanish  and-his  remarks 
were  thoroughly  appreciated. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  followed  the 
Mexican  ambassador  and  expressed  his  extreme  pleasure  at  the  organ- 
ization of  such  a  gathering  which  had  for  its  aim  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  history.  He  predicted  that  within  the  next 
10  years  the  study  of  this  language  would  occupy  a  regular  and 
important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  high  school,  college,  and 
university  of  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Charles  Warren  Currier  was  the  next  speaker.  Dr.  Currier 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  as  an  authority  on  Spanish  literature  and 
has  been  very  active  in -the  organization  of  this  Atheneum.  In  his 
remarks  he  reviewed  the  works  of  the  most  famous  Spanish  writers, 
and  further  declared  that  many  of  the  best  authors  in  different  coun- 
tries had  signified  their  willingness  to  become  corresponding  mem- 
bers of  the  Atheneum.  Among  these  he  mentioned  the  Princess 
Thérèse  of  Bavaria;  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham,  F.  R.  S.;  Sr.  Rafael 
Altamira,  of  Spain;  Sr.  Jose  T.  Medina,  of  Chile;  Sr.  J.  Lafone  Que- 
vedo, of  Argentina;  and  Dr.  Rafael  Villavicencio,  of  Venezuela. 

Sra.  Blanche  Z.  de  Baralt,  the  noted  Cuban  lecturer  and  student  of 
Spanish- American  literature,  was  the  next  speaker  presented,  and  she 
delivered  a  pleasing  address  on  the  growth  and  development  of 
Spanish  literature  in  Latin  America. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  formal  meeting  a  large  number  of  those 
present  indicated  their  intention  of  becoming  actively  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  Atheneum. 

The  preliminary  work  of  organizing  the  Spanish- American  Athen- 
eum was  effected  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Francisco  J.  Yánes, 
chairman,  Rev.  Charles  Warren  Currier,  Harry  W.  Van  Dyke,  Esq., 
Julian  Moreno-Lacalle,  and  Emilio  M.  Amores. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  held  on  Saturday,  January  4,  1913,  the 
following    officers    were    elected:  President,    Sr.    Francisco    Javier 
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Y  Anes,  assistant  director  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  honorary  vice 
presidents,  the  minister  of  Spain  and  the  Spanish- American  diplomats 
in  Washington,  and  John  Barrett,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union;  vice  president  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
Rev.  Charles  Warren  Currier,  Ph.D.,  author  and  lecturer;  second  vice 
president,  the  lion.  Luis  Muñoz  Ribera,  delegate  from  Porto  Rico; 
third  vice  president,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Humphrey.  Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Hon.  Hannis  Taylor,  former  United  States 
minister  to  Spain;  Hon.  Charles  Burdett  Hart,  former  United  States 
minister  to  Colombia;  Gen.  James  A.  Drain,  editor,  Arms  and  the 
Man;  Hon.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  commercial  adviser  to  the  State 
Department;  Capt.  C.  C.  Marsh,  United  States  Xavj-;  Hon.  Walter 
Scott  Penfield,  counsellor  of  the  legation  of  Panama;  Hon.  James  H. 
Blount,  former  judge  of  first  instance  in  the  Philippines;  Mr.  Frazier 
D.  Head;  Mr.  Charles  Lyon  Chandler,  of  the  United  States  consular 
service;  and  Mr.  JuUan  Moreno-Lacalle,  of  the  Pan  American  Union 
staff.  Secretary  General,  Mr.  Julian  Moreno-Lacalle;  assistant  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Antonio  M.  Opisso,  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Endowment; 
treasurer,  Mr.  J.  Selwin  Tait,  F.  R.  L.  S.;  assistant  treasurer,  Mr. 
Ira  B.  Dalrymple;  clerk  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  Sara  L. 
Beckwith.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pro- 
motion of  the  Study  of  Spanish,  Mr.  Emilio  M.  Amores,  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  staff;  Mr.  Arturo  Casanova,  bibliographer;  Mr.  José 
Martel,  of  the  Uruguayan  legation;  Mr.  José  de  Gomar,  professor  of 
Spanish.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Literature,  Mr.  J.  Selwin 
Tait,  F.  R.  L.  S.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Histoiy,  Mr.  Harry 
W.  Van  Dyke,  author. 
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EL  SALVADOR. 
Flag  and  Coat  of  Arms. 

EL  SALVADOR,  the  smallest  yet  relatively  one  of  the  richest 
in  natural  resources  and  most  densely  populated  of  the 
American  Republics,  was  one  of  the  5  Provinces  that  once 
formed  the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala  under  the  Span- 
ish colonial  régime.  Her  territory  is  located  wholly  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  continent,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  old  audiencia  district, 
between  that  of  Guatemala  on  the  west  and  Nicaragua  on  the  east, 
and  south  of  that  of  Honduras;  and  when  Iturbide^s  short-lived  Mex- 
ican Empire,  allegiance  to  which  his  lieutenant,  Vicente  F'disola,  was 
trying  to  coerce  the  Salvadorians  into  declaring,  was  overthrown  in 
1823  and  that  general  summoned  all  (^entrai  America  to  a  conference, 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  were  among  those  who  sent  their  delegates. 
This  congress,  which  was  convened  on  the  24th  of  June  of  that 
year,  and  assumed  the  name  Asemblea  Nacional  Constituyente, 
promptly  declared  the  Provinces  of  the  former  Captaincy-General  to 
be  free  and  independent  States,  and  to  be  confederated  into  a  nation, 
to  be  known  as  the  Provincias  Unidas  del  Centro  de  America  (the 
United  Provinces  of  the  Center  of  America)  ;  ^  and  as  soon  as  the 
Mexican  Army  had  departed  and  the  various  theories  were  thrashed 
out  that  were  advocated  by  the  political  parties  formed  as  a  result 
of  différencies  of  opinion  respecting  the  scheme  of  government  to  be 
adopted,  a  spirit  of  liberal  patriotism  prevailed  and  the  friends  of 
absolute  independence  and  radical  reform  triumphed  over  the  con- 
servatives. All  the  laws  and  all  the  practices,  compdations,  and 
titles  of  the  old  régime  were  abolished,  and  the  assembly  proceeded 
with  the  framing  of  a  constitution,  a  labor  that  lasted  untU  the  22d 
of  November,  1824,  when  it  was  finalh'  promulgated. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  constituent  assembly,  following  the 
decree  announcing  the  union  of  the  States,  was  to  cause  the  insignia 
of  Spain  to  be  supplanted  by  a  flag  and  coat  of  arms  more  appro- 
priate for  the  new  Republic.     By  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  21st  of 

*  This  confederation  included  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nic-aragua.  and  Costa  Ric-a,  but  not 
Panama,  which  cast  her  lot  with  Colombia. 
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August,  1823,  the  castle  and  lion  of  the  mother  country  gave  place 
to  an  escutcheon  formed  by  an  equilateral  triangle  on  the  base  of 
which  appeared  a  range  of  mountains,  five  in  number,  located  on  a 
strip  of  land  washed  by  both  oceans,  over  these,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  triangle,  a  rainbow,  and  between  the  mountains  and  the 
rainbow  a  liberty  cap,  held  aloft  on  a  staff  and  radiating  light.  In- 
closing the  triangle,  and  arranged  in  a  circle,  were  the  words,  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  gold:  ''  Provincias  Unidas  del  Centro  de  America,^' 
the  whole  symbolizing  the  solidity  of  the  new  nation,  the  brilliant 
hope  for  its  future,  its  commercially  advantageous  location,  and  its 
sure  foundation  of  political  liberty.  The  ancient  red  and  yellow 
striped  flag  of  Castile,  which  has  so  well  been  likened  to  ''  a  river  of 
gold  flowing  between  two  streams  of  blood,''  was  superseded  by  one 
composed  of  three  horizontal  stripes,  the  uppermost  and  lowest  of 
blue  and  the  middle  of  white.  The  white  one  bore  in  the  center 
the  coat  of  arms  above  described. 

But  when,  in  1838,  the  Federal  Congress,  realizing  that,  because  of 
the  great  diversity  of  interests  of  the  several  sections  and  the  differ- 
ences in  political  opinion,  the  union  could  no  longer  endure  without 
strife,  passed  an  act  permitting  each  of  the  States  '*  to  act  as  it  thought 
best,''  and  the  confederation  was  dissolved.  El  Salvador  continued 
the  use  of  the  confederation's  flag  and  arms  until  the  28th  of  April, 
1865,  when  she  adopted  a  device  on  an  azure  shield  consisting  of  a  single 
volcano  spouting  fire  and  smoke  and  surmounted  by  14  stars,  arranged 
in  a  semicircle,  a  star  for  each  of  her  14  territorial  departments. 
From  behind  the  mountain,  and  to  the  right  and  partly  concealed 
by  it,  appeared  rising  a  radiant  sun.  Over  the  shield  were  crossed 
cornucopias  filled  with  flowers,  over  them  a  liberty  cap  inclosed  in 
a  circle  radiating  light,  and,  over  all:  ''15  de  Setiembre,  1821," 
the  date  of  the  declaration  of  independence  of  Spanish  rule.  On 
either  side  of  the  shield  was  the  new  national  flag,  underneath  a 
crossed  Indian  bow,  arrow,  and  quiver,  and,  partly  encircling  the 
whole,  a  wreath  of  palm  leaves.  The  flag  was  composed  of  five 
stripes,  of  alternate  blue  and  white,  and,  in  the  upper  comer  next  to 
the  staff,  the  coat  of  arms  or  14  stars  on  a  field  of  red. 

Now,  however,  El  Salvador  has  abandoned  these  devices  and  she, 
too,  has  adopted  the  insignia  of  the  original  confederation.  Only  as 
recently  as  the  30th  of  May,  1912,  ''the  National  Assembly  of  the 
Republic,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  paragraph  16, 
article  62,  of  the  Constitution,  and  on  the  initiative  of  the  executive," 
decreed  : 

Article  1.  That  there  shall  be  adopted  for  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador,  with  the 
modifications  herein  set  forth,  the  coat  of  arms  and  flag  of  Central  America  decreed  by 
the  National  Constituent  Assembly  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Center  of  America 
under  date  of  the  2l8t  of  August,  1823. 
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Wherefore — 

F.ir8t.  The  escutcheon  of  El  Salvador  shall  be  an  equilateral  triangle.  At  its  base 
shall  appear  a  cordillera  of  5  volcanoes  located  on  a  strip  of  land  appearing  to  be  washed 
by  both  seas;  in  the  upper  part,  a  rainbow  curved  above;  beneath  the  arc,  a  liberty 
cap,  radiating  light,  and  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  shall  be  inscribed  through  its  rays: 
*  '  15  de  Setiembre,  1821."  Surrounding  the  triangle,  and  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  shall 
be  inscribed,  in  letters  of  gold:  "Republica  de  el  Salvador  en  la  America  Central,*' 
and  at  the  base  of  the  triangle:  **Dios,  Union  y  Libertad." 

Second.  The  coat  of  arms  shall  be  displayed  at  all  ports  and  in  all  public  offices. 

Third.  The  great  seal  of  the  nation,  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  that  of  Government  representatives  and  tribunals  of  justice,  shall  bear  the  same 
coat  of  arms. 

Fourth.  The  national  flag,  for  ports  and  vessels,  shall  consist  of  three  horizontal 
stripes,  the  uppermost  and  lowest  of  blue  and  the  middle  of  white,  on  which  last  shall 
be  depicted  the  coat  of  arms  above  described.  On  pennons  the  stripes  shall  be  ar- 
ranged perpendicularly,  in  the  order  mentioned.  Government  envoys  to  foreign 
countries  shall  use  this  flag.  On  merchant  vessels  the  flags  and  pennons  shall  not  bear 
the  coat  of  arms,  but  on  the  middle  stripe  shall  be  inscribed  in  silver  letters:  "Dios, 
Union  y  Libertad." 

Fifth.  The  flags  and  standards  of  the  military  corps  shall  be  arranged  as  provided 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  The  stripes  shall  always  be  horizontal.  In  the  center 
shall  be  depicted  the  blazonry  above  described.  On  the  top  stripe  shall  be  inscribed 
the  words:  "Dios,  Union  y  Libertad,"  and,  on  the  bottom  stripe,  the  class  and  number 
of  the  corps.  On  those  of  the  infantry  and  artillery  both  inscriptions  shall  be  in 
letters  of  gold,  on  those  of  the  cavalry  in  letters  of  silver. 

Note.— The  above  quotation  is  from  the  Diario  Oficiai,  San  Salvador,  May  30,  1912,  vol.  72,  No.  125. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  article,  reference  was  also  made  to  the  History  of  Central  America,  by  Hubert 
Howe  Bancroft,  Vol.  HI;  the  ;  History  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  by  Alcée  Fortier  and  John  Rose 
Ficklcn,  Vol.  IX;  and  Salvador,  by  Marie  Robinson  Wright. 
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NATIONAL    HOLIDAYS    OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 


EL  SALVADOR. 
National  Holidays. 

IN  the  old  captaincy  general  of  Guatemala,  of  which  the  Province 
that  has  become  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  was  a  part  under 
the  Spanish  colonial  régime,  the  same  sequence  of  events  that 
brought  about  the  great  political  upheaval  throughout  all  Latin 
America  which  at  last  resulted  in  the  independence  of  the  various  juris- 
dictions stimulated  the  spirit  of  revolt  and  supplied  the  opportunity  to 
throw  off  the  monarchical  yoke — though  in  the  district  of  Guatemala 
there  was  for  a  long  time,  as  in  the  viceroy alty  of  Peru  and  other  places, 
a  severe  struggle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  between  their  veneration 
for  the  ancient  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  the  King  in  all  respects 
to  exact  obedience  to  his  wül  and  their  ever-growing  desire  for  freedom 
to  govern  themselves. 

Americans  of  Spanish  descent,  though  dissatisfied  enough  with  the 
oppression  and  abuses  they  were  made  to  suffer,  could  not  at  first 
bring  themselves  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  a 
country  that  had  given  them  their  blood  and  their  religion  and 
civilization;  and  even  the  Indians,  who  had  been  taught  that  freedom 
signified  but  a  reign  of  license  and  crime  while  loyalty  to  the  King 
was  a  high  virtue,  still  regarded  the  ruling  power  with  reverence  and 
fear.  It  was  not,  as  the  American  representatives  stated  in  their 
memorial  to  the  Cortes  of  the  1st  of  August,  1811,  so  much  that  the 
colonists  resented  being  under  Spanish  dominion  as  that  they  were 
'^debased  and  enslaved  by  the  men  sent  out  by  the  Crown  to  fill  the 
judicial,  military,  and  other  offices.^'  And  so  when  the  news  came 
that  Napoleon  had  imprisoned  King  Ferdinand  and  usurped  the 
throne  of  the  mother  country  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  there  was  a 
revulsion  of  sentiment  even  among  the  more  radical  of  the  advocates 
of  republicanism. 

The  change  to  the  constitutional  form  of  government  that  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  Junta  Suprema  Central  Gubernativa  in 
Spain,  the  making  of  the  colonial  possessions  integral  parts  of  the 
monarchy  instead  of  mere  appanages  of  the  Crown,  the  granting  of 
the  right  to  representation  in  the  Cortes,  the  creation  of  local  elective 
tribunals  in  the  Provinces,  and  the  promise  of  other  needed  reforms 
went  far  to  delay  the  inevitable  in  Central  America  until  some  years 
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after  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Argentina  had  declared  and 
begun  fighting  for  their  independence.  Nevertheless  the  idea  was 
fostered  in  secret  by  the  more  intelligent  Salvadorians  and  slowly 
spread  under  the  ill  treatment  and  stringent  policy  of  the  Spanish 
Governor.  The  promised  reforms  were  not  made  eíTective  ;  hope  for 
institutions  and  a  government  more  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age  was  soon  dissipated  ;  impatience  and  despair  seized  many  of  the 
people,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1811,  certain  of  the  boldest  of 
the  leaders  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  were  the  first  to  strike  a  blow 
for  the  liberation  of  Central  America,  by  the  capture  of  3,000  new 
muskets  and  more  than  $200,000  from  the  royal  treasury.  Notable 
among  these  patriots  were  the  priest,  José  Matias  Delgado,  Nicolás 
Aguilar  and  his  brothers  Manuel  and  Vicente  Juan  Manuel  Rodriguez, 
and  Manuel  José  Arce.  A  few  years  ago,  November  5,  1911,  was 
made  a  national  holiday  and  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  anniversary^,  and  a  monument  was  erected  in  the  capital 
to  commemorate  the  event. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1821,  the  American  deputies  submitted  to  the 
Spanish  Cortes  a  memorial  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  Prov- 
inces and  suggesting  certain  measures  which,  in  their  opinion,  would 
lead  to  a  definitive  peace.  They  assured  their  Spanish  colleagues  that 
the  colonists  were  fully  conscious  of  their  rights  as  freemen  and  of 
their  determination  and  ability  to  defend  them,  but  that,  if  those 
rights  should  be  respected  and  justice  done,  «existing  difficulties 
might  be  obliterated.  They  declared  that  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  would  be  to  establish  autonomic  governments  in  America, 
to  treat  commerce  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  as 
internal,  and  to  give  the  Americans  equal  rights  and  privileges  with 
their  brethren  of  Europe,  not  only  in  respect  of  commerce  but  in 
the  matter  of  appointments  to  office.  But  it  was  too  late  then  for 
conciliatory  efforts  to  be  successful.  Events  were  crowding  each 
other  and  soon  were  beyond  the  control  even  of  those  who  had  set 
them  in  motion.  At  the  time  Central  America  was  at  peace,  but  the 
constitutional  system  recently  established,  with  its  popular  elections 
and  a  free  press,  naturally  tended  to  embolden  the  timid.  Party 
leaders  were  of  one  mind  on  the  desirability  of  separation.  Only 
high  officers  of  the  Crown  and  unassimilated  Spaniards  dissented. 

Then  the  news  came  that  Mexico  had  declared  her  independence 
and  that  Chiapas,  the  northernmost  Province  of  Guatemala,  had 
followed  suit.  The  capital  was  plunged  into  the  wildest  excitement. 
Yielding  to  the  clamor  of  a  deputation  of  the  citizens,  the  Spanish 
governor  himself,  on  the  14th  of  September,  1821,  called  a  meeting  of 
the  high  officers  and  notables  to  resolve  on  some  action  responsive  to 
the  demands  of  the  people.  During  the  night  of  the  14th  the  cacos 
(as  the  liberals  were  called)  scattered  their  agents  throughout   the 
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wards  to  stir  up  the  masses  and  at  the  same  tune  awe  the  españolistas, 
or  royalist  partisans.  At  8  a.  m .  on  the  15th  a  throng  of  independistas 
filled  the  porticos,  courtyard,  halls  and  antechambers  of  the  Govern- 
ment house.  Among  them,  and  instructing  the  crowds,  were  Pedro 
Molina,  Barrundia,  Basilio  Porras,  and  other  leaders.  Soon  after- 
wards the  officials  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
meeting  began  to  arrive,  namely,  two  members  of  each  corporation 
deputized  therefor,  the  archbishop  and  prelates  of  the  religious  orders, 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  treasury,  who,  together  with  the 
diputación  provincial,  and  under  the  presidency  of  the  jefe  superior 
politico,  Cainza,  at  once  proceeded  to  business.  Every  attempt  at 
a  vacillating  policy  was  defeated  by  the  energetic  efforts  of  the 
liberals,  Bancroft  tells  us — 

Who  voted  for  an  immediate  declaration  of  independence.  The  diputación  and 
ayuntamiento  then,  as  the  legitimate  organs  to  express  the  public  will,  drew  up  the 
Acta  de  Independencia,  which  was  adopted,  signed,  and  sworn  to  by  all  the  members 
present.  This  instrument,  after  declaring  the  aspiration  of  Guatemalans  to  be  free 
and  independent  people,  invited  all  citizens  of  the  Provinces  to  choose  without  delay 
representatives,  on  the  basis  of  1  for  every  15,000  inhabitants,  to  a  national  congress 
that  was  to  meet  March  1,  1822  *  ♦  *.  On  the  17th,  Gainza  issued  a  proclamation 
formally  placing  before  the  people  the  resolutions  adopted  on  the  loth  and  enjoining 
on  all  the  duty  of  abiding  by  them  and  of  respecting  the  laws  and  authorities  recog- 
nized by  them.  Any  attempt  by  word  or  deed  to  restore  Spanish  domination  was 
declared  high  treason,  punishable  with  death.  The  powers  of  the  congress  were  to  be 
constituent,  to  adopt  a  form  of  government  and  frame  the  national  constitution. 
Meantime  Gainza  held  (¿vil  and  military  authority,  acting  with  the  advice  of  a  pro- 
visional junta  consultiva. 

With  the  establishment  of  independence  came  the  news  of  Iturbidejs 
project  to  attach  the  Central  American  provinces  to  his  empire  in 
Mexico.  To  this  the  patriot  priest  Delgado  opposed  the  full  force 
of  his  eloquence  and  energy,  and  he  was  supported  in  his  opposition 
by  the  great  body  of  pubUc  opinion  in  El  Salvador.  The  briefness 
of  the  Empire's  life,  however,  prevented  armed  expression  of  El 
Salvador's  disinclination.  After  the  fall  of  Iturbide  the  constituent 
congress  was  assembled  by  Gen.  Filisola  on  the  24th  o*  June,  1823, 
under  the  presidency  of  Delgado,  and  the  old  provinces  that  had 
formed  the  Captaincy-General  of  Guatemala  were  declared  to  be 
"free  and  independent  States,  confederated  into  a  nation  under 
the  name  of  Provincias  Unidas  del  Centro  de  America"  (United 
Provinces  of  the  Center  of  America).  One  of  the  first  of  its  acts 
was  to  decree  that  the  15th  of  September  in  each  year  should 
be  a  national  holiday,  devoted  to  ceremonies  commemorative  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  This  observance  was  continued  by  El 
Salvador  after  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation  15  years  later, 
and  it  is  still  the  date  she  distinguishes,  not  only  as  the  chief  national 
holiday,  but  by  inscribing  it  on  her  coat  of  arms. 
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Her  other  great  patriotic  festival  is  held  on  the  15th  of  March,  a 
day  set  apart  to  commemorate  the  invaluable  services  to  the  con- 
federation, and  to  El  Salvador  in  particular,  of  Gen.  Francisco 
Morazán,  who  guided  the  ship  of  state  through  the  most  perilous 
days  of  the  stormy,  chaotic  period  that  followed  the  separation  from 
Spain.  *^ Morazán,''  Bancroft  says  of  him,  ''will  stand  in  history  in 
many  respects  as  the  best,  and  in  all  as  the  ablest,  man  that  Central 
America  had.  He  was  born  in  Honduras  in  1799,  his  father  being 
a  Creole  from  the  West  Indies  and  his  mother  of  Tegucigalpa,  in  Hon- 
duras. His  education  was  such  as  he  could  obtain  in  the  country  at 
that  time,  but  his  quickness  of  apprehension  and  thirst  for  knowledge 
soon  placed  him  far  above  his  countrymen.  He  was  of  an  impetuous 
temperament  and  possessed  at  the  same  time  great  decision  and 
perseverance.  His  bearing  was  free  and  manly  and  his  character 
frank  and  open.  These  qualities  could  not  fail  to,  and  did,  secure 
him  the  love  and  respect  of  his  fe^ow  citizens,  giving  him  an  immense 
influence  over  them.  In  1824  he  was  already  occupying  the  position 
of  secretary  general  of  Honduras,  and  later  was  senator,  and  for  a 
time  acting  jefe  of  the  state,  but  his  temperament  soon  made  him 
turn  his  attention  to  martial  affairs.  He  ever  after  was  noted  as  a 
republican  of  very  liberal  views.'' 

He  became  prominent  in  the  national  affairs  of  the  confederacy  at 
a  time  w^hen  the  two  leading  poUtical  parties  were  engaged  in  a  civil 
war.  When  he  entered  the  arena  the  reactionaries,  or  serviles,  as 
they  were  called,  and  who  were  dominated  by  the  aristocracy  and 
church,  were  contending  for  a  continuation  of  the  old  laws,  with 
Guatemala  as  a  controlling  influence.  The  liberals  were  for  a  purely 
federal  republican  government  and  the  abolition  of  all  special  privi- 
leges, with  no  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  any  particular  State. 
The  reactionaries  were  in  the  ascendancy  at  the  capital  in  Guatemala  ; 
the  Salvadorians  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  liberals,  and  Morazan 
sided  with  the  Salvadorians.  He  it  was  who  led  them  to  victory,  and, 
when  he  had  besieged  and  taken  the  capital,  restored  the  constitu- 
tional institutions,  caused  the  seat  of  Government  to  be  removed  to 
San  Salvador,  encouraged  education  and  commercial  relations  with 
other  countries,  endeavored  to  adjust  political  differences,  and  estab- 
lish a  stable  administration,  and  before  long  became  the  choice  of 
the  people  for  the  presidency,  and  served  them  in  that  office  for  two 
terms,  wisely  and  ably,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  confederation  in 
1838.  It  is  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  sincere  patriot,  to 
one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  time,  and  to  an  indomitable 
soldier  that  El  Salvador  pays  in  continuing  to  observe  as  one  of  her 
national  holidays  the  anniversary  of  the  unveiling  of  the  magnificent 
statue  that  was  erected  in  his  honor  in  the  capital  of  her  country. 
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Like  most  of  our  States,  the  Salvadorians  too  have  their  arbor  day 
(Fiesta  de  los  Arboles).  In  El  Salvador  the  day  set  apart  is  the  3d  of 
May,  when  there  are  parades  of  the  school  children  and  civic  and 
military  organizations,  flower  displays  such  as  only  the  luxuriance 
of  the  Tropics  can  make  possible,  and  planting  of  trees;  and  besides 
these  three  national  festivals,  there  are  the  great  religious  celebra- 
tions at  Christmas  and  the  day  of  San  Miguel,  her  patron  saint.  At 
Christmas  the  gaieties  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  carnival. 
Every  one  dons  gala  attire,  the  streets  are  crowded,  and  bonbons, 
confetti,  flowers,  and  eggshells  filled  with  perfume  are  tossed  about: 
in  many  of  the  houses  handsomely  decorated  Christmas  trees  are  set 
up;  a  splendid  display  is  made  at  the  cathedral,  where  the  cere- 
monies are  impressive  and  magnificent,  the  best  of  the  orchestras  and 
vocalists  of  the  country  lend  their  assistance,  and  the  most  beautiful 
woman  is  posed  as  the  Virgin. 
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Pern  and  Its  Capital,  by  Géraldine  Guinness,  in  the  December  Bay 
View  Magazine,  is  an  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive  article  on 
Peru,  especially  noteworthy  because  of  its  fine  pen  picture  of  the 
beautiful  old  capital,  Lima.  The  seaport  Callao  and  the  city  of 
Arequipa  are  also  given  interesting,  though  less  extensive,  descrip- 
tions. The  author's  personal  familiarity  with  the  city  and  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  of  the  aristocratic  capital  of  the  ''Land  of  the 
Incas'*  is  evident  in  her  manner  of  dealing  with  her  subject,  which 
shows  that  she  knows  whereof  she  writes.  Her  style  and  diction  are 
most  pleasing,  and  the  article  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness,  though 
a  few  paragraphs  of  rather  sharp  criticism  are  indulged  in,  especially 
relative  to  the  poorer  quarters  of  Callao  and  the  absence  of  sanitary 
arrangements. 

The  following  graphic  picture  of  the  Bay  of  Callao  introduces  her 
subject  to  the  reader: 

Our  steamer  had  plowed  her  way  through  the  phosphorescent  Pacific  waves,  and  her 
pennants  now  fluttered  on  the  Bay  Callao.  Smooth-faced  rocks  and  islands  rose  from 
the  water,  and  in  the  distance  were  the  Andes — not  snow-capped  peaks,  but  rounded 
hills,  peering  one  over  the  shoulder  of  another. 

In  the  afternoon  the  water  of  the  bay  is  a  deep,  deep  blue,  and  sunshine  from  a 
cloudless  southern  sky  leaves  dazzling  sparkles  on  its  ripples.  The  green  hulls  of 
schooners  and  brigs  reflected  in  the  glassy  water,  and  the  blues  and  reds  of  many  rowing 
boats,  make  the  scene  brilliant.  At  evening  the  bay  is  lovelier  still.  From  the  shore 
we  watch  the  sun's  golden  disk  slipping  adown  the  gray  sky  behind  the  hueless  deep. 
Blinding  sunset  glory  flashes  around  the  dark  trees  on  the  shore  and  makes  the  harbor 
islands  look  like  floating  leviathans.  It  dazzles,  awes,  and  fascinates.  By  night  the 
gray  island  rocks  are  only  just  visible  against  the  black  sky.  The  harbor  clock  light 
throws  long  reflections  on  the  dark,  smooth  water,  and  over  all  falls  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  restraint.  Stars  glitter  above;  lights  waver  in  the  bay;  good-night  partings 
may  be  heard,  mingled  with  gentle  "lap  of  water  and  creak  of  oar."  It  is  thus  that 
we  come  to  the  capital  of  Peru  through  its  seaport.  Callao. 

A  description  of  the  chief  seaport  of  Peru  follows  and  then  the 
author  takes  us  to  Lima  in  the  following  pleasing  manner: 

In  25  minutes  fine  modem  electric  cars  carry  us  over  the  6  miles  which  stretch 
between  Callao  and  Lima.  Then  beneath  the  two  strange  sentinel  hills  between 
which  the  Rimac  flows  to  the  ocean,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  City  of  the  Three  Kings, 
ao  named  because  it  was  founded  by  Pizarro  on  Epiphany  Day,  and  to  render  homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  three  wise  men  who  visited  Bethlehem  he  called  it  their  c^ty. 
Although  the  days  are  jMissed  when  the  wealth  and  importance  of  Lima  were  unrivaled 
in  South  America,  the  tone  of  the  capital  is  still  noticeably  aristocratic.  The  City  of 
the  Three  Kings  has  fallen;  only  such  relics  as  the  bones  of  Pizarro,  the  house  of  the 
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Viceroys,  and  the  Inquisition  building  remain  to  witness  to  its  former  greatness.  Yet 
her  combination  of  the  graces  of  the  past  with  the  attainments  of  the  present  are 
unique.  It  is  rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  past — young,  yet  refined  by  the  experience 
of  age;  brilliant,  yet  beautiful  because  touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more. 

The  capital  is  now  a  typical  South  American  city — flat,  low,  extensive,  bright,  and 
pretty.  It  is  seen  at  its  best  when  the  simmier  sunshine  floods  the  great  plaza  and 
the  long  streets  which  intersect  at  right  angles.  The  city  is  clean  and  elegant  ;  tropical 
trees  abound;  and  its  squares  and  paseos — parks  or  avenues  where  it  is  fashionable  to 
promenade — ^look  very  attractive.  A  brilliant  population,  foreign  stores,  imposing 
chu: ches,  perfect  streets,  and  an  up-to-date  electric-car  system,  make  it  most  pleasing; 
indeed  a  Limeña  saying  runs:  ^4t  were  possible  to  die  of  hunger  in  Lima,  but  not  to 
leave  it.'*    ♦    «    « 

Of  all  the  cities  I  was  ever  in,  Peru's  capital  is  the  most  cosmopolitan.  This  suburb 
is  a  China  town;  this  comer  of  the  market  is  entirely  Negro;  this  store  is  manned  and 
managed  by  Turks.  Here  are  poncho-wearing  Indians,  Peruvian  priests,  French 
sisters,  American  engineers,  English,  German,  and  Italian  merchants,  Belgian  school 
teachers,  and  representatives  of  almost  every  country  on  earth.  But  the  greater 
number  of  the  people  who  pass  us  on  these  sunlit  Lima  streets  are  women  and  girls 
with  demure  and  pretty  faces,  draped  in  black  mantas,  or  black  lace  veils.  In  the 
afternoon  the  wealthy  Spanish  ladies  will  drive  through  the  streets,  and  then  the 
latest  feishions  in  silks  and  feathers  will  be  on  show.  Of  the  160,000  inhabitants  of 
Lima,  33  per  cent  are  of  Spanish  descent,  27  per  cent  half-breeds,  17  per  cent  Indians, 
12  per  cent  foreigners,  6  per  cent  Negro,  and  5  per  cent  Chinese. 

The  people  of  Lima  can  not  foil  to  attract  the  traveler.  They  form  by  far  the  most 
cultivated  and  tolerant  community  in  Peru.  Indeed  Lima  is  the  Mecca  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  even  a  stay  in  its  faivored  homes  imparta  a  certain  social  standing.  Talent, 
beauty,  and  generosity  mingle  in  the  homes  where  a  foreigner  is  entertained.  Hand- 
flome  gentlemen  of  distinguished  appearance  can  converse  with  equal  freedom  in 
English,  French,  or  Spanish.  The  belles  of  the  city  wear  the  latest  Paris  fashions  with 
as  much  grace  and  elegance  as  any  of  Europe's  feirest.  Indeed  the  attractions  of  the 
Limeña  are  unique.  She  has  not  the  natural  ruddy  grace  of  the  country  girl,  but 
the  fascination  of  a  pale  olive  feice,  luxuriant  black  hair,  and  large  luminous  eyes. 
She  is  witty,  vivacious,  and  graceful;  can  converse  with  comparative  ease  in  several 
languages;  is  essentially  womanly;  and  devoted  at  the  same  time  to  religion  and  to 
worldly  amusements. 

After  a  general  description  of  the  houses,  streets,  and  climate  of 
the  capital  the  author  describes  the  ascent  from  Moliendo  to  Are- 
quipa and  the  latter  interesting  little  city  in  the  following  style: 

Three  days  south  from  Callao  we  come  to  another  of  Peru's  ports— Moliendo.  And 
from  here  we  take  that  wonderful  journey  to  Arequipa.  Up,  up,  up  the  train  climbs, 
until  we  find  ourselves  6,000  feet  above  sea  level,  where  the  ancient  city  of  Arequipa 
nestles  under  the  shadow  of  El  Misti,  that  towers  21,000  feet  above  the  sea.  "Are- 
quipa," it  has  been  said,  "is  one  of  the  neatest,  prettiest,  and  brightest  towns  in 
South  America.'*  Light  reflected  from  the  snow  falls  upon  the  white  stone  houses 
that  line  her  streets.  These  houses  are  smoothly  plastered  and  painted  in  delicate 
tints  of  cream,  rose,  gold,  or  blue.  It  is  essentially  a  city  of  the  moneyed  classes  and 
hoasts  many  an  aristocratic  family  of  wealth  and  refinement.  Indeed,  the  whole 
tone  of  her  society  is  noticeably  superior  to  that  of  most  Peruvian  towns.  Bull- 
fighting is  tabooed  even  by  the  church,  gambling  by  means  of  lottery  tickets  has  won 
but  little  popularity,  and  the  homes  manifest  more  of  the  happy  family  life  of  our  own 
country  than  is  usually  seen  in  Peru. 
65992— Bull.  6—13 8 
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Relative  to  Peruas  industrial  progress  and  the  extent  of  her  ter- 
ritory the  author  writes: 

Not  in  be&utiful  citiea  alone  does  Peru  excel.  She  is  destined  to  be  a  great  indus  - 
Ú  rial  center  and  a  wonderful  factor  in  supplying  the  necessities  of  the  world .  She  will 
play  a  great  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  twentieth  century.  Gold  and  silver  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  and  in  the  arts,  copper,  and  tin  as  essentials  in  so  many  phases  of  indus- 
trial development,  the  other  metals  useful  in  a  thousand  ways  in  applied  science, 
the  nitrate  salts  for  prime  necessities  in  both  peace  and  war — all  these  and  much 
more  are  to-day  supplied  in  high  proportion  by  Peru. 

Although  the  area  of  Peru  is  greatly  shrunken  from  its  old  boundaries,  it  is  still  a 
vast  domain,  covering  680,000  square  miles.  We  may  better  comprehend  its  extent 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  equal  to  the  combined  areas  of  Texas,  Nevada,  Utah , 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico;  its  coast  line  of  1,500  miles  is  as  extensive  as  our  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  Greorgia. 

Bemarkable  Bailways  of  Peru,  by  Rudolph  Sterling,  is  another 
instructive  article  appearing  in  The  Bay  View  Magazine  of  the  same 
date.  The  greater  part  of  the  article  consists  of  a  good  description 
of  the  Central  Railway  of  Peru,  that  remarkable  specimen  of  railway 
engineering  which  stands  as  a  lasting  monument  to  American  energy 
and  skill  backed  up  by  indomitable  pluck  and  determined  tenacity. 
The  body  of  Henry  Meigs,  the  American  engineer  whose  genius  made 
possible  the  completion  of  the  road,  lies  buried  under  a  simple  mound 
about  2  miles  from  Callao,  near  the  railroad  track  which  he  buut  and 
which  to-day  serves  as  his  monument.  Mount  Meigs,  whose  peak 
towers  to  a  height  of  nearly  18,000  feet,  is  pierced  by  the  tunnel  of 
the  railway  15,665  feet  above  the  sea,  stands  as  an  imperishable 
natural  shaft  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  remarkable  man. 

After  giving  a  brief  résumé  of  the  history  of  the  road  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  physical  difficulties  that  were  overcome,  Mr.  Sterling  con- 
cludes his  interesting  narrative  as  follows: 

The  scenic  grandeur  of  the  Andes  is  nowhere  more  impressive  than  along  the  canyon 
of  the  Rimac  River,  through  which  this  railroad  runs.  After  leaving  Callao,  for  an 
hour  or  more  the  train  winds  through  a  wide  irrigated  valley,  green  and  prosperous 
looking  with  plantations  of  sugar  cane.  Farther  up  the  valley  narrows  and  is  closed 
in  by  naked  rocks.  Twenty-five  miles  from  Lima  a  station  is  reached  2,800  feet 
above  the  sea;  12  miles  farther  the  altitude  is  5,000  feet.  At  Casapalca,  the  town  of 
smelters,  13,000  feet  is  attained  by  the  puffing,  vibrating  engine;  at  14,000  feet  the 
chimneys  of  Casapalca  look  like  pins  stuck  in  the  green  carpet  below,  and  finally  the 
passenger  descends  from  the  train,  very  uncertain  on  his  feet,  at  the  unprecedented 
height  of  15,865  feet  and  stands  on  the  cold,  wind-swept  Andes  roof.  On  every  hand 
are  peaks  and  hoods  of  snow.  Beyond  the  station  the  rechristened  Mount  Meigs  rises 
another  2,000  feet,  as  a  monument  to  the  indefatigable  Yankee  promoter  and  soldier 
of  fortune  who  conceived  and  built  the  road. 

A  Trip  to  Chile,  by  Charles  H,  Harlow,  is  an  interesting  and 
informative  article  dealing  with  that  progressive  Republic,  which 
also  appears  in  this  number  of  The  Bay  View  Magazine.  Besides 
giving  much  valuable  information  relative  to  the  country,  its  people, 
manners  and  customs,  resources,  etc.,  the  author  gives  good  descrip- 
tions of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  excerpts  from  which  would  be 
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Courtes^^of  Bay  View  Mai^zlne. 

BEAUTIFUL  MOUNTAIN  VALLEYS  OF  PERU    OAYCAY  CANYON. 
(Illustrating  "Remarkable  Railways  of  Peru"  ta  the  December  Bay  View. Masazlne.) 


Omrtesy  of  Bay  View  Magazine. 

A  ROPE  BRIDGE  IN  THE  ANDES. 

The  rode  predecessor  of  the  modern  steel  bridges.  These  bridges  were  used  everywhere  in  Peru  by  the  Incas  at  the  lime  of 
th»  Spanish  conquest,  and  are  still  found  in  the  remote  places.  They  are  made  of  twisted  fibers  and  strips  of  llama  hides, 
and  at  one  place  there  is  one  that  is  135  feet  in  length.  (Illustrating  •*  Remaricable  Railways  of  Peni"  in  the  DecemTjer 
Bay  View  &fagazine.) 
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given  herewith,  but  for  the  fact  that  detailed  descriptions  of  these 
two  cities  appeared  in  The  Monthly  Bulletin  for  October.  Mr.  Har- 
low's article  is  not  only  interesting  but  informative. 

Field  Work  in  Colombia,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman,  in  The  American 
Museum  Journal  for  October,  gives  a  résumé  of  the  recent  work 
of  the  Museum's  Colombian  expedition  under  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Miller.  The  American  Museum  Journal  for  December,  1911,  gave 
an  account  of  their  work  up  \o  N.pvember,  1911,  when  these  gentle- 
men returned  to  the  Cauca  Valley  to  explore  the  primitive  forests 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rio  Frio,  where  important  collections  were  made. 
In  December  an  expedition  from  Cartago  in  the  Cauca  Valley, 
toward  Novita  on  the  Rio  San  Juan,  west  of  the  coastal  Andes, 
resulted  in  the  addition  to  the  collection  of  many  specimens  new  to 
the  Museum  and  others  new  to  science,  the  fauna  of  the  west  side  of 
the  Coast  Range  being  totally  different  from  that  of  the  eastern  side. 

Both  of  the  explorers  experienced  severe  attacks  of  fever  and 
were  compelled  to  remain  in  Cali  during  January.  In  March  the 
work  was  resumed  and  they  left  CaH  for  Popayan  en  route  for  he 
headwaters  of  the  Magdalena.  After  reaching  San  Agustin  in 
April  Mr.  Allen's  fever  returned  and  he  was  compelled  to  go  to 
Bogota  for  treatment  and  eventually  to  return  to  the  united  States 
to  recover  his  health.  Mr.  Miller,  however,  continued  the  explora- 
tions in  the  upper  Magdalena  country,  his  special  object  being  to 
obtain  a  specimen  of  the  almost  unknown  nest  of  the  cock-of-the- 
rock,  with  studies  on  which  to  base  a  group  of  this  rare  bird.  His 
success  is  best  told  in  the  words  of  his  letter,  quoted  by  Mr.  Chapman  : 

Since  I  have  been  alone  the  work  hae  been  pushed  along  as  usual,  and  we  have 
not  been  altogether  unsuccessful.  The  best  work  was  probably  done  in  the  wilds 
of  the  Rio  Naranjos.  Here  I  found  the  cock-of-the-rock  in  considerable  numbers 
and  had  great  hopes  of  finding  a  nest.  Search  as  I  would  in  the  most  likely  places 
nothing  resulted  but  an  old  root-lined  mud  nest,  resembling  a  phoebe's,  but  much 
larger.  This  oi  course  did  not  amount  to  anything,  as  there  was  no  way  of  identifying 
it  for  certain.  The  Naranjos  and  its  affluents  are  flanked  by  great,  sheer  cliffs,  and 
as  the  birds  that  were  examined  were  breeding  (all  males)  I  knew  there  must  be  nests 
somewhere.  I  recalled  how  eager  you  were  to  get  this  nest,  and  that  acted  as  a  stimu- 
lus for  further  search.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  took  seven  fine  nests  in  all;  the 
old  one,  one  with  two  eggs,  two  with  one  egg  each,  one  with  two  very  small  young  in 
very  long  down,  one  with  one  young  with  pin  feathers  and  some  down,  and  one  with 
two  young  almost  feathered;  also,  a  series  of  males  and  females  in  various  plumages. 
The  nests  were  all  plastered  against  cliffs  or  rocks,  but  not  high  above  water;  four, 
7  to  15  feet,  in  the  worst  spots  imaginable.  To  reach  them  it  was  necessary  to  build 
rafts,  fell  trees,  and  clamber  down  the  stone  walls  secured  with  ropes. 

The  females  of  nearly  all  the  nests  were  collected  *  *  *  .  The  nests  are  made 
with  a  solid  mud  foundation  and  are  lined  with  fine  rootlets.  The  eggs  are  nearly 
as  large  as  a  crow's  and  marked  very  heavily  with  much  the  same  coloring  as  those 
of  the  black  vulture. 

In  the  forests  about  Florencia  Mr.  Miller  collected  and  preserved  some  800  birds 
ana  mammals,  practically  none  of  which  are  repref-ented  in  our  previous  Colombian 
collections. 
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LEO  E.  MILLER,  COLLECTOR,  IN  COLOMBIA. 

Mr.  Miller  succeeded  in  setting  material  for  a  museum  habitat  jgroup  of  the 
famous  "cock-of-the-rock,"  an  account  of  which  is  riven  in  "Field  Work  in 
Colombia,"  in  the  October  number  of  the  American  Museum  Journal. 
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In  summing  up  the  results  of  the  expedition  Mr.  Chapman  says  : 

It  is  still  too  early  to  speak  at  length  of  the  major  results  obtained  by  our  work  in 
Colombia,  but  it  is  obvious,  as  study  of  the  collections  progresses,  that  we  are  in  posses- 
sion of  data  of  high  importance  in  its  bearing  not  only  on  the  origin  of  life  in  Colombia, 
but  also  on  the  origin  of  life  in  tropical  America.  Incidentally  the  expedition  has 
secured  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  new  and  rare  species.  We  have  found,  for 
example,  that  a  certain  duck  (Aythya  nationi)  previously  known  from,  only  two 
specimens,  is  a  common  bird  in  the  Cauca  Valley,  and  our  series  of  15  beautifully 
prepared  skins  enables  us  to  show  the  close  relationships  of  this  bird  with  Aythya 
brunnea  of  South  Africa. 

At  least  one-fourth  of  the  birds  collected  were  not  before  contained  in  our  museum 
and  many  of  these  are  new  to  American  museums,  whüe  of  those  new  to  science  a 
beautiful  little  parrot  from  near  the  crest  of  the  central  Andes  proves  to  be  a  link 
connecting  other  forms  of  its  group    ♦    *    *    . 

We  should  not  fail  to  explain  that  the  success  we  have  met  with  in  Colombia  has 
been  due  not  to  the  energy  of  our  own  representatives  alone,  but  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  courtesy  and  cooperation  of  the  Colombians  who,  whether  as  oflScials  or  as 
individuals,  have  invariably  honored  our  calls  for  information  and  assistance  and 
have  frequently  extended  hospitalities  which  greatly  increased  the  efl5ciency  of  the 
expedition! 

Our  plans  for  the  future  include  a  biological  survey  of  the  Bogota  region,  to  be 
followed  by  explorations  in  that  little-known  territory  to  the  east  in  which  upper 
branches  of  both  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  have  their  origin. 

The  Architecture  of  Mexico  City,  by  Montgomery  Schuyler,  in  the 
September  Architectural  Record,  is  an  article  written  from  the  view- 
point of  one  who  has  seen  and  appreciated  the  architectural  beauties 
of  the  cathedrals  and  old  churches  of  this  fine  old  capital.  Much  of 
the  article  deals  with  architectural  details  which  can  be  best  appre- 
ciated by  members  of  the  craft,  but  much  of  it  will  be  a  revelation 
to  even  the  casual  reader  who  has  never  traveled  in  the  fascinating 
country  once  known  as  ^^New  Spain.''  Mr.  Schuyler's  appreciation 
of  Mexico  as  a  field  for  architectural  study  is  revealed  in  the  following 
excerpts  from  his  introductory  paragraphs  : 

For  a  student  of  American  architecture  who  for  the  first  time  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity oí  Feeing  Mexico,  the  conclusion  that  every  budding  American  architect  ought 
to  do  the  same  thing  while  there  is  yet  time  is  quite  irresistible.  It  is  not  risking  very 
much,  at  any  rate  not  too  much,  to  say  that  some  patriotic  Pan  American  would  do  a 
very  great  service  by  instituting  a  "Prix  de  Mexico"  as  offset  and  counterbalance  to 
the  Prix  de  Rome.  For  one  thing,  the  student  can  get  out  of  accessible  books  what 
a  sojourn  in  Rome  has  to  give  him  much  more  readily  than  he  could  get  the  same  thing 
in  the  same  way  out  of  what  a  sojourn  in  Mexico  has  to  offer  him.  For  another  and 
even  more  important  thing,  the  natural  environment  of  Mexican  architecture  has 
far  more  to  offer  him  that  is  congruous  with  his  own  problems  than  the  environment 
of  the  architecture  of  Italy. 

To  begin  with,  Mexico  is  cis-Atlan tic.  This  is  also  the  *'New  World,"  as  we  are  so 
fond  of  pointing  out  in  reference  to  the  artistic  crudities  and  shortcomings  of  our 
own^count^>^  True,  the  Mexican  settlements  are  of  a  much  greater  antiquity  in  fact 
than  any  of  the  "Norte  Americano."  Jamestown  itself  is  of  yesterday  compared 
with  the  scenes  of  the  conquest  of  Cortez.  Where  our  colonial  antiquities  are  at  the 
utmost  of  the  late  seventeenth  century,  Mexican  monuments  of  the  sixteenth  abound. 
But  that  is  by  no  means  the  whole  story.     It  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  dates  by 
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SALTO  DEL  AQUA— FOUNTAIN  END  OF  AQUEDUCT.    (1779),  MEXICO  CITY. 

**  There  is  the  terminus  of  the  old  aqueduct,  completed  in  1779.  It  was  long  since  abandoned  as  the  water  supply  of  the 
city  or  any  part  of  it,  but  it  will  be  agreed  that  this  monumental  terminus,  with  its  twisted  rococo  columns,  its 
heraldic  emblazonments,  its  sculpture,  and  its  decorative  detail,  was  well  worth  preserving  as  an  ornament  of  this 
charming  and  romantic  town."  (From  "The  Architecture  of  Mexico  City,"  m  The  Architectural  Record  for 
September.) 


Coartesy  of  The  Architectural  Record. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  SAGRARIO,  MEXICO  CITY. 

(Sagrario  built  1750.    Lorenzo  Rodriguez,  architect.) 

Illustrating  "  The  Architecture  of  Mexico  City,"  by  Montgomery  Schuyler. 
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THE  OLD  CHURCH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO.  SEEN  FROM  AVENIDA  SAN  FRANCISCO,  THROUGH 

COURT  YARD,   MEXICO  CITY 

"This  is  withdrawn  some  hundred  feet  from  the  sidewalk  of  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  the  dty,"  says  Mr. 
Schuyler,  in  "The  Architecture  of  Mexico  City,  ""so  that  it  is  hard  to  make  out  its  detail  through  the  gateway 
and  across  the  garden,  and  the  photograph  can  do  it  no  sort  of  justice." 
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explaining  th^t  the  Mexican  pioneers  began  to  build  monuments  before  our  own 
New  England  ancestors,  if  we  happen  to  have  any,  had  any  notion  beyond  that  of 
pitching  shingled  tents  for  their  own  shelter.  The  communal  idea  was  before  the 
eyes  of  the  settlers  of  Mexico  as  the  individualistic  idea  was  before  those  of  the  early 
settlers  of  English  or  Dutch  descent.  The  *  '  civic  center  "  is  the  latest  fad  of  American 
municipalities.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  ancient  Spanish  settlement  which 
did  not  begin  with  this  to  us  novel  notion  as  a  primary  essential  of  its  existence  and 
growth.  The  earliest  layout  of  the  place  was  a  triumph  of  ** collectivism."  Within 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  New  Orleans  still  shows  the  advantage  oi 
having  been  foimded  and  laid  out  by  people  to  whom  the  good  old  Anglo-Saxon  rule 
of  everybody  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  had  no  binding  force . 
Everywhere  you  find  in  the  Spanish  settlements  the  civic  center  or  central  plaza: 
everywhere  the  "Alameda,"  or  public  garden  and  place  of  recreation.  All  this 
ought  to  instruct  while  it  shames  us.  And  even  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  From 
the  earliest  settlements  down  to  the  present  day,  the  Spanish  settlements  show 
immensely  more  of  artistic  sensibility  than  the  English  settlements. 

The  author  gives  some  attention  to  the  remains  of  Toltec  and 
Aztec  architecture  as  well  as  the  much  older  ruins  of  Uxmal  and 
Palenque,  but  finds  but  little,  if  any,  trace  of  this  influence  in  pres- 
ent Mexican  architecture,  which  has  been  colonial  and  Spanish. 
Continuing  his  comparison  of  the  architecture  of  Mexico  with  that 
of  our  own  colonial  times,  he  writes: 

But  the  conditions  in  New  Spain  were  far  more  favorable  to  an  impressive  display 
of  architecture  than  the  conditions  in  New*  England,  meaning  the  entire  extent  of 
the  English  settlements.  For  three  of  the  four  centuries  since  the  conquest  Mexico 
was  under  the  rule  of  Spanish  viceroys— 62  of  them  in  all.  Almost  every  one  of 
them  was  anxious  to  signalize  his  viceroyalty  by  some  monument.  Every  bishop 
had  the  same  ambition  with  respect  to  his  diocese;  almost  every  priest  cherished  it 
with  regard  to  his  parish.  With  the  steady  output  of  the  precious  metals  the  pos- 
session of  which  was  the  sole  motive,  except  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  in  the 
Spanish  schemes  of  conquest  and  colonization,  there  was  far  more  wealth  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  English  colonies  to  the  northward.  The  separation  of  church  from  state 
was  theoretically  complete  in  New  England,  albeit  in  fact  there  was  never  anywhere 
a  more  strict  theocracy  than  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  or  of  New  Haven.  The  Pil- 
grims at  any  rate  founded,  as  Rufus  Choate  said,  "a  church  without  a  bishop  and  a 
state  without  a  king."  But  the  union  of  church  and  state  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
was  complete  and  avowed.  The  rearing  and  decoration  of  churches  were  the  care 
of  the  Government.  What  wonder  that  the  Mexican  monuments  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  for  those  three  centuries  when  Mexico  was  under  Spanish  dominion 
should  have  been  a  hundredfold  more  interesting  and  impressive  in  what  is  now 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  than  the  like  development  in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 
At  any  rate  that  is  the  case.  Coming  down  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the  capital, 
not  a  town  but  shows  at  least  one  church  impressive  by  its  magnitude  and  its  mas- 
sivenees,  and  commonly  by  more  artistic  qualities  as  well. 

The  author  discusses  the  diflFerent  schools  of  architecture  which 
influenced  the  mother  coimtry  of  Spain  during  these  centuries  and 
shows  how  they  were  reflected  in  the  architecture  of  the  colonies. 
He  gives  most  interesting  descriptions  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mexico, 
the  ** Sagrario  Metropolitano,"  the  old  church  of  San  Francisco,  the 
holy  well  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  church  of  San  Hipólito,  of  San 
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Fernando,  and  other  interesting  edifices,  concluding  with  that  of  the 
terminus  of  the  old  aqueduct,  completed  in  1779.  Altogether,  for 
the  layman  as  well  as  the  professional,  the  article  is  most  interesting 
and  instructive. 

*'How  Cervantes  Looked"  is  the  account  of  the  finding  of  the  only 
authentic  portrait  of  the  great  Spanish  author  which  accompanies 
the  Century  Magazine's  reproduction  thereof  in  its  Christmas  number. 

The  circumstances  of  the  finding  of  the  portrait  are  taken  from  the 
monograph  by  D.  Alejandro  Pidal  y  Mon,  pubhshed  in 
Madrid,  1912,  for  the  Spanish  Royal  Academy  and  are 
given  in  the  Century's  article  as  follows: 

A  Spanish  silversmith  in  Seville  of  the  name  of  Albiol,  a  great  col- 
lector of  old  things,  had,  in  his  shop,  a  painted  board,  which,  from 
age  and  dirt,  showed  only  the  bright  parts  of  a  face.  On  cleaning 
it  he  found  it  to  be  a  portrait  of  Cervantes,  painted  by  Juan  de 
Jauriguí.  At  the  top  of  the  picture  is  the  inscription:  "Don  Miguel 
de  Cervantes  Saavedra;"  at  the  bottom:  "Juan  de  Jauriguí  Pinx. 
1600."  Señor  Albiol  did  not  know  that  Cervantes  in  his  preface  of 
his  novels,  published  in  1613,  refers  to  'my  portrait  by  the  famous  D.  Juan  de 
Jaureguí." 

This  portrait  has  been  sought  for  all  over  the  world  for  three  centuries  by  admirers 
of  Cervantes.  The  ones  at  the  beginning  of  the  innumerable  editions,  in  every  known 
languie,  have  been  made  up  from  his  description  of  himself.    *    *    * 

Of  course  every  artist  has  conceived  the  appearance  of  Cervantes  in  accordance  to 
his  fancy,  no  two  alike.  The  importance  of  a  genuine  portrait  of  the  author  of  "Don 
Quixote"  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

Señor  Albiol,  not  being  a  scholar,  consulted  the  librarian  of  his  city,  the  archaeologist 
D.  Narciso  de  Sentenach,  an  expert  on  Cervantes,  who  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  name 
"Jauriguí"  became  greatly  excited  and  elated.  He  inspected 
the  portrait  and  believed  it  to  be  that  of  Cervantes  by  Jaureguí, 
and  immediately  communicated  the  matter  to  his  friend,  the 
Cervantist  D.  Francbco  Rodriguez  Marin,  who  agreed  that  it 
was  genuine  and  communicated  the  find  to  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Madrid. 

It  seems  that  Señor  Albiol  was  induced  to  take 
the  portrait  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  frankly  told 
that  it  was  the  only  portrait  of  the  great  author  in  existence,  and, 
as  such,  of  great  value;  that  it  would  be  a  national  calamity  if  such 
a  treasure  should  go  abroad,  and  that  the  academy  would  make  any 
possible  sacrifice  to  buy  it.  Hereupon  Señor  Albiol,  who  is  but  a 
simple  artisan,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  was  offered  a  large  sum 
by  the  academy,  generously  and  patriotically  donated  his  treasure  to 
the  Royal  Academy,  refusing  to  accept  any  compensation. 

The  comment  of  Señor  Pidal  on  this  generous  action  is  as  follows: 

Considering  that  Señor  Albiol  is  a  simple  artisan  and  that  the  money  would  have 
made  him  independent  for  life,  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  more  thrifty  persons  will 
say  that  there  are  Don  Quixotes  yet  in  Spain. 
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THE  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED  PORTRAIT  OF  CERVANTES. 

At  the  top  oí  the  picture  Is  the  inscription:  "  Don  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra;  "  at  the  bottom:  "Juan  de  Jaurigui 

Pinx.   1600." 
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''El  Canal  Transcnbano*'  is  the  title  of  the  leading  editorial  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  ''Bevista  Municipal  y  de  Intereses  Económicos," 
one  of  the  influential  journals  of  Habana,  Cuba.  Dr.  Francisco 
Carrera  y  Justiz,  formerly  Cuban  minister  to  the  United  [States,  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Habana,  and  an  eminent  authority  on 
municipal  laws,  is  the  editor  and  proprieto  of  the  Revista  and  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  project  of  building  a  trans-Cuban  canal. 

A  canal,  such  as  is  contemplated,  would  afford  a  short  and  safe 
route  for  large  ocean  vessels  from  the  Atlantic  across  thi  island  of 
Cuba  to  the  Caribbean  Sea,  thus  becoming,  as  the  editorial  points 
out,  a  natural  complement  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

Dr.  Carrera  y  Justiz's  agitation  of  the  subject  has  resulted  in  a  study 
of  the  situation  by  two  eminent  engineers  and  plans  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  provincial  government  of  Matanzas,  with  a  view  of 
securing  the  proper  concessions  to  carry  out  this  important  public 
work. 

The  route  selected  by  the  engineers,  as  shown  by  the  drawings 
accompanying  the  article,  would  extend  from  the  Bay  of  Cardenas, 
starting  to  the  right  of  Cayo  Copey,  in  a  southerly  direction  between 
the  Triana  Hill  and  the  ridge  of  mountains  of  Hato  Nuevo,  crossing 
the  Camarones  River  and  continuing  between  El  Recreo  and  Carlos 
de  Rojas,  El  Perico  and  Jovellanos,  El  Retamal  and  La  Isabel, 
Guareiras  and  Agramente,  Manguito  and  Jagüey  Grande,  CaUmete 
and  Murga,  Amarillas  and  Laguna  del  Tesoro,  across  the  Ciénaga 
de  Zapata,  at  the  Bay  of  Cochinos,  giving  a  total  length  of  88  kilo- 
meters at  sea  level  and  avoiding  the  disadvantages  of  a  lock  canal. 

One  effect  of  such  a  canal,  continues  the  article,  would  be  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  relative  to  the  floods  and  inundations  of  El 
Roque,  which  have  heretofore  caused  so  much  damage  to  the  agricul- 
tural industry  of  this  section  of  the  country.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
canal  would  effectually  prevent  the  inundation  and  would  therefore 
be  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  the  development  of  the 
immense  agricultural  resources  of  the  RepubUc. 

Such  a  waterway  would  considerably  reduce  the  distance  from 
Habana,  Matanzas,  and  other  ports  on  the  northern  coast  to  Gen- 
f uegos  and  others  on  the  southern,  as  well  as  to  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
Batabano,  Casilda,  etc.  Aside  from  this,  however,  the  article 
continues: 

The  Bay  of  Cardenas  is  situated  opposite  the  Strait  of  Florida,  which  is  the  unavoid- 
able route  between  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America  and  the  great  Gulf  of  Mexico 
for  vessels  passing  through  the  Yucatan  Channel  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  When  the 
trans-Cuban  canal  is  completed  vessels  will  bs  able  to  navigate  directly  in  a  southerly 
direction  toward  the  Caribbean,  this  being  the  natural  route  for  all  ships  coming 
from  Europe  and  touching  at  North  American  ports,  proceeding  thence  to  the  Pacific 
coast  through  the  Panama  Canal  in  quest  of  the  Asiatic  trade,  the  discovery  of  the 
shortest  way  thereto  having  been  the  dream  of  many  ages.    This  dream  will  become 
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a  glorious  reality  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  then  Cuba,  in  turn,  will  certainly  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the  shortening 
of  this  route  by  the  construction  of  the  trans-Cuban  canal. 

As  to  the  feasibility  of  the  route  selected  it  is  stated: 

The  zone  of  land  extending  between  Caidenas  and  the  Bay  of  Cochinos  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  adapted  in  the  country  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  at  the  level  of  the 
sea,  because  from  the  Bay  of  Caidenas  the  elevation  of  the  surface  toward  the  interior 
is  very  gradual,  and  in  a  stietch  of  Koie  than  40  kilcmeteis  tcwaid  ihe  south,  theie 
are  only  a  few  slight  undulations  which  at  the  boundary  line  (that  is  to  say,  at  its 
greatest  height)  are  less  than  37  meters  above  sea  level.  From  the  Bay  of  Cochinos 
to  the  north  extends  the  Ciénaga  de  Zapata  (swamps  of  Zapata)  and  at  a  distance  of 
4  kilometers  is  the  I^aguna  del  Tresoro,  which  maintains  the  depression  as  far  as  the 
swamps  of  the  Hanabana  River,  and  thence  it  rises  slightly  to  the  line  which  separates 
the  waters  from  the  other  waterfalls,  the  actual  passage  being  situated  at  only  36i 
meters  above  sea  level. 

The  Palmillas,  Cochinos,  Hanabana,  and  several  other  streams  will  afford  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water,  in  case  it  should  be  preferable  to  secure  a  great  quantity  of  the 
same  at  the  boundary  line,  thus  completing  the  88  kilometers,  the  whole  length  of  the 
proposed  canal. 

Other  details  relative  to  the  proposed  route  are  given  in  the  article, 
which  concludes  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  Cubans  to  prosecute  this 
great  plan  for  their  own  commercial  and  industrial  advancement. 

America  and  Europe  Compared — A  Boman  Historian  in  the  Grip  of 
American  Progress,  by  Gughelmo  Ferrero,  in  Hearst^s  Magazine  for 
December  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  to  appear  in  that  pub- 
lication by  the  great  Italian  historian,  thinker,  and  student  of  men. 
In  1907  Dr.  Ferrero  was  invited  to  Argentina  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  and  to  travel  in  that  rich  and  growing  country.  Impelled 
by  the  desire  to  learn  at  first  hand  something  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  people  and  the  environment  that  had  made  possible  such  a 
remarkable  growth,  he  accepted.  His  previous  vague  and  indefinite 
knowledge  of  the  Americas  and  his  impressions  upon  landing  in  the 
New  World  are  best  told  in  the  following  excerpts: 

I  had  left  Europe,  knowing  nothing  or  next  to  nothing  of  the  two  Americas  beyond 
the  little  I  had  gathered  from  random  reading  in  books  and  magazines,  giving  me  the 
conventional  European  opinion  of  America.  I  had  conceived  it  as  the  country  of 
material  things,  of  business,  of  quickly  made  fortunes,  of  wealth  stripped  of  all  orna- 
ment, poetry,  beauty,  and  ideal  refinement— the  crude  and  bustling  America  with 
which  all  Europeans  are  so  apt  to  contrast  their  Europe  as  the  continent  of  the  ideal, 
the  flower  of  beauty,  knowledge,  and  every  refinement  of  civilized  living. 

And  lo,  America  had  first  appeared  to  me  like  a  fragment  of  India,  and  my  first 
American  city  had  awakened  visions  of  the  Orient,  of  Bagdad,  or  rather  of  some 
fantastic  vision  of  Bagdad  that  had  come  to  me  in  the  days  when  I  read  the  Orient- 
ales  of  Victor  Hugo  and  other  romantic  poets  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century. 

There  in  Rio  I  had  partaken  of  a  delectable  and  sumptuous  banquet  where,  together 
with  all  the  refinements  of  our  ancient  European  civilization,  I  had  tasted  unheard-of 
tropical  rarities  in  company  with  men  and  women  of  rare  culture  who  discussed  the 
latest  news  of  letters  and  of  art  in  French  as  fluent  as  one  hears  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.    It  was  all  like  a  dream. 
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many  another  surprise  awaited  me  in  these  American  travels.  Four  days 
m  the  27th  of  June,  we  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  and  were  festively  received 
racious  company  who  had  taken  every  pains  to  prepare  a  delightful  sojourn 
Then  began  four  months  of  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  delights  in  calling 
enuous  life — lectures,  receptions,  banquets,  visits  to  hospitals,  schools,  facto- 
boratories,  ranches;  trips  by  boat,  railroad,  and  automobile, 
all  these  labors  were  far  less  arduous  than  another  which  little  by  little  during 
wo  months  came  to  be  my  principal  preoccupation — the  effort  to  exorcise  the 
ite  demon  that  in  all  my  talk  and  travel,  in  all  that  I  saw  and  enjoyed,  struck 
rything  in  which  I  took  most  intimate  pride,  wounded  my  most  cherished 
ian  susceptibilities. 

demon  was  American  progress.  Each  day  in  my  swift  journey  I  was  shown 
se  and  marvelous  ranches,  herds  of  cattle  numbering  thousands,  markets 
I  with  riches,  magnificent  schools,  superb  hospitals.  By  description  and  dem- 
ion,  through  statistics  and  concrete  examples,  people  impressed  upon  me  the 
jpread  of  cultivation,  the  growth  of  production,  the  vertiginous  prosperity  of 
aks,  the  growth  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  for  riches  and  population  had  already 
3  second  to  Paris  only  in  the  Latin  world.  All  these  things  were  interesting 
rve  and  study,  and  not  less  so  because  many  who  showed  them  to  me  insisted 
plication  or  explicitly  upon  drawing  comparisons  between  this  rapid  growth  and 
rmation  of  all  things  Argentinian  and  the  greater  slowness  of  European  coun- 
hus  betraying  their  conviction  that  Argentina  was  more  progressive,  more 
tado,  as  they  said. 

8  conception  of  progress  did  not  harmonize  very  well  with 
tic  and  scholarly  notions  of  what  really  constituted  ideal  prog- 
and  the  inuendos  of  superiority  irritated  the  Doctor  to  the 
t  of  drawing  from  him  replies  such  as  this  : 

e  sure,  the  effort  you  are  making  here  is  splendid  and  productive.  In  30  years 
ive  increased  your  wealth  ten,  twenty,  thirty  fold.  But  you  make  a  mistake 
ng  this  contrast  between  your  rapid  growth  and  change  and  the  slowness  and 
;y  of  Europe  as  proof  of  superiority. 

rapidity  is  only  a  sign  of  youth;  a  baby  doubles  its  weight  and  size  every  six 

s,  every  year,  every  two  or  three  years,  in  the  first  years  of  its  life;  while  an 

loes  not  grow  at  all  or  grows  so  little  as  to  escape  notice.    Would  you  conclude 

child  of  6  years  is  superior  to  a  man  of  40?    Not  at  all.     Infancy  and  manhood 

)  phases  of  life.     Each  has  its  necessity,  each  its  functions,  its  advantages  and 

Eintages.     It  isn't  possible  to  compare  them  any  more  than  day  and  night, 

t  and  dawn,  summer  and  winter. 

1  see  no  essential  difference  between  the  countries  of  Eiu*ope  and  your  own  beautiful 

country;  we  are  all  children  of  the  same  civilization;  we  have  suckled  at  the  same 

breast;  we  are  all  alike,  differing  only  as  brothers  differ,  or,  if  you  prefer,  as 

cousins.    *    *    ♦ 

Your  political  institutions  and  social  classes  are  less  ancient  than  ours,  therefore 
less  rigid  and  persistent;  you  have  an  infinitely  vaster  territory  to  exploit,  and  you 
are  working  it  with  greater  facility,  because  civilization  has  given  you  ready  at  hand 
instruments  that  are  almost  perfect.  There  you  have  the  only  true  difference  between 
yourselves  and  us. 

This  reasoning,  the  Doctor  admits,  did  not  penetrate  their  souls. 
It  soon  became  apparent  to  him,  he  writes,  that  American  progress — r 
the  rapid  growth  of  Argentinian  wealth,  the  incessant  remoderniza- 
tion  of  social  habits,  and  the  institutions  of  the  country — was  a  kind 
of  national  religion  which  people  believed  in  without  discussion. 
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This  sculptured  group,  placed  at  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Pan  American  Union 
Buildins,  is  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  and  while  it  symbolizes  North  America,  it  typifies  the  spirit 
of  American  progress  dealt  with  in  "  America  ana  Europe  Compared,  "  by  Dr  GugUelmo  Perrero 
in  Hearst's  Magazine  for  December.  It  was  this  spirit  which  he  found  in  Buenos  Aires,  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  later  in  the  United  States,  which  impressed  the  doctor  as  being  the  "  Demon 
of  American  Progress."  and  which  so  perplexed  him  and  the  solution  of  which  he  will  deal 
with  in  his  next  contribution. 
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Upon  his  return  to  Rio,  where  he  led  an  ideal  existence  for  a  month 
and  a  half,  he  thought  at  first  that  conditions  differed  somewhat  and 
that  he  had  escaped,  to  use  his  own  expression,  '^ That  demon,  Amer- 
ican progress."  But  he  soon  found  that  Brazil,  too,  had  developed 
much  more  rapidly  than  any  similar  country  in  Europe,  and  he 
continues: 

It  was  soon  borne  in  upon  me  that  the  rapidity  of  this  progress  was  the  great  national 
pride  of  the  Brazilians,  shared  even  by  the  philosophers  and  men  of  letters  in  spite 
of  their  professed  discipleship  to  Europe.  For  I  found  politicians,  civil  servants, 
professors,  men  of  letters,  merchants,  bankers — Brazilians  and  European  immigrants — 
united  in  a  single  thought:  Raüroads  must  be  built,  engines  bought,  trustworthy 
engineers  recruited;  mines  must  be  opened,  cultivation  extended,  new  industries 
established,  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  country's  progress,  to  modernize  it  thoroughly. 

it  was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  prove,  even  to  those  of  my  acquaintances  in  Rio  who 
possessed  the  highest  and  finest  intellectual  culture,  that  this  conception  of  progress 
was  too  simple,  too  crude;  that  true  progress  does  not  consist  in  doing  new  things,  or 
in  doing  things  rapidly,  but  in  doing  them  better;  that  it  is  not  enough  to  increase 
wealth,  but  that  it  is  essential  to  use  it  well,  and  that  the  problem  of  its  wise  use  is 
more  difficult  than  its  production;  that  such  a  crude  and  simple  conception  of  progress 
permeating  the  mind  of  a  people  could  not  be  effective  in  the  creation  of  a  high  and 
noble  civilization,  but  must  result  in  a  kind  of  opulent  barbarism. 

But  here,  too,  in  Brazil  my  argimiient  broke  against  a  faith  and  a  passion  that  felt 
no  need  of  proof.  American  progress  was  for  the  Brazilians  as  it  had  been  for  the 
Argentinians,  the  great  force  historic  of  the  future,  destined  to  create  a  new  world 
and  a  new  civilization  whose  confused  image  seems  to  be  shaking  the  whole  earth 
to-day. 

Two  months  after  his  return  to  his  native  Italy  came  an  invitation 
from  President  Roosevelt  to  visit  the  United  States.  To  visit  the 
great  Republic  of  the  northern  New  World  immediately  after  South 
America  was  too  great  an  opportunity  to  be  missed,  and  on  November 
1,  1908,  the  doctor  sailed  for  the  United  States,  and  he  writes: 

For  three  months  I  plunged  again  into  the  strenuous  life — swift  journeys,  incessant 
visits,  newspaper  interviews,  endless  conversations,  banquets,  receptions,  lectures, 
investigations,  studies.  I  visited  schools,  hospitals,  universities,  prisons,  courti», 
laboratories,  banks,  and  public  works;  I  met  millionaires  and  workingmen,  captains 
of  industry  and  prof  essors;. lawyers  and  journalists.  I  had  a  look  at  the  rich  homes  of 
the  wealthy  families  in  the  eastern  cities  and  at  the  little  houses  in  which  the  middle 
clasr,  crowds  and  spends  its  life.  I  shared  the  frenzied  industry,  the  incessant  activity, 
the  perennial  restlessness  in  which  all  classes  out  there  consume  themselves. 

But,  above  all  else,  I  found  my.^^lf  pursued  by  that  demon  of  American  progress 
which  had  so  greatly  impressed  me  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  now,  however,  grown 
wild,-  monstrous,  gigantic,  almost  sublime  in  its  savage  energy.  Was  it  not  responsible 
for  that  violent  spirit  of  newness  and  prodigality  and  largeness  which  amazed  and 
almost  terrified  me  in  all  things  American?  So  I  not  only  gathered  impressions, 
notes,  facts  in  confusing  numbers,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  that  life  began 
again  to  think  of  American  progress,  forced  myself  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the 
nature  of  that  singular  phenomenon,  lest  it  should  escape  me  again  on  my  return  to 
Europe.    And  one  day  I  seemed  at  last  really  to  have  grasped  it. 

And  of  his  solution  of  this  puzzling  problem  he  proposes  to  write 
in  his  next  article,  which  we  await  with  much  interest. 
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Statistics  of  the  Sugar  Industry  for  1911,  by  Carlos  Romero  Paz,  in 
Peru  To-Day  for  November,  gives  valuable  facts  and  statistics  relative 
to  this  growing  agricultural  industry  in  the  Republic  of  Peru.  Sr. 
Romero  Paz  is  the  chief  of  the  section  of  statistics,  direction  of  irriga- 
tion and  agriculture,  of  the  ministry  of  fomento  and  public  works, 
and  the  figures  published  are  thus  authoritative,  having  been  care- 
fully collected  by  the  recently  established  section  of  irrigation  and 
agriculture. 

After  dwelling  on  the  difficulties  of  getting  more  detailed  informa- 
tion as  to  averages  of  fiber,  moisture  in  the  cane,  saccharine  matter 
in  the  juice,  the  glucose,  etc.,  the  article  continues: 

Sugar  cane  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  Peru  where  the  climate  is  warm,  but  its  center  of 
cultivation  is  in  the  coast  region.  This  coast  region  is  practically  a  plain  1,400  miles 
long  by  30  or  40  miles  wide,  and  is  formed  by  the  erosion  of  the  western  base  of  the 
Andean  Plateau.  Excepting  in  the  extreme  north,  it  is  very  dry,  but  it  is  crossed  by 
some  60  valleys  of  great  fertility. 

The  rivers  which  water  these  valleys  bring  down  enormous  volumes  of  water  during 
the  season  of  heavy  rains  and  of  melting  snows  in  the  high  mountains,  the  greater 
number  drying  up  during  the  rest  of  the  year  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water  in  some 
of  them  scarcely  reaches  the  sea.  The  overflow  from  these  rivers  has  contributed 
to  make  these  productive  lands,  which  are  of  an  alkaline  character,  some  of  them 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  carbonates,  soli: ble 
in  water.  These  lands  in  the  zones  where  cane  is  planted  are  generally  well  provided 
with  these  elements,  essential  to  a  proper  development  of  plant  life.  There  is  gener- 
ally an  abundance  of  lime,  compared  to  other  countries  where  cane  is  cultivated. 
Phosphoric  acid  is  everywhere  sufficient,  as  well  as  potash.  There  is  plenty  of  nitrogen, 
but  the  quantity  varies  with  each  section,  according  to  the  time  the  land  had  been 
in  cultivation,  to  the  amount  of  water  and  to  the  kinds  of  products  that  have  been 
grown  there,  and  to  the  composition  of  the  irrigating  waters.    *    *    * 

The  land  and  the  climate  work  in  harmony  to  secure  good  crops,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  in  many  districts  from  18  to  22  or  24  months  are  needed  for  the  cane  to  ripen, 
in  other  parts  of  the  coast  only  16  months  are  required.  On  some  lands,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  up  to  90  tons  of  cane  per  acre  may  be  obtained,  and  in  some  planta- 
tions an  average  of  60  tons,  and  even  more,  by  intensive  cultivation.  At  the  jirepent 
time  the  average  production  in  the  good  plantations  is  probably  from  35  to  45  tons 
per  acre. 

Accompanying  the  article  are  tables  giving  details  as  to  the'names 
and  location  of  the  plantations,  extension,  area  cultivated,  average 
production  of  sugar,  number  of  laborers  employed  on  each,  average 
daily  wage,  amount  of  cane  ground,  class  and  quantity  of  sugar 
produced,  and  quantity  of  alcohol  and  rum  produced.  The  sum- 
marj'  shows  that  in  1911  the  total  production  of  sugar  amounted 
to  178,533  tons  and  the  total  amount  of  alcohol  was  2,127,070  gallons. 

The  Sonora  Desert,  Mexico,  is  the  title  of  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Royal  Geographic  Society,  London,  June  24,  1912,  by  Dr.  Carl 
Lumholtz,  the  Norwegian  traveler  and  explorer.  In  The  Geographical 
Journal  for  November  this  interesting  description  of  the  topography, 
climatology,  and  general  physical  characteristics  of  the  country,  as 
6Õ992— Bull.  6—13 9 
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well  as  an  informative  ethnographical  study  of  its  Indian  inhabit- 
ants, is  reproduced. 

After  dealing  with  the  physical  details  of  the  country  at  some 
length  and  the  extreme  aridity  which  prevails  in  this  region,  the 
Doctor  mentions  some  remarkable  facts  showing  the  wonderful 
adaptability  of  plant  and  animal  Ufe  to  unusual  conditions.  The 
following  paragraphs  give  some  of  his  observations: 

During  the  year  I  spent  in  that  region  I  never  saw  any  plant,  bush,  or  tree  suffering 
from  want  of  rain,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  winter  passed  without  its  customary 
showers.  Next  to  the  cacti,  the  juicy  pulp  of  some  of  which  may  save  the  thirsty 
traveler's  life,  the  greasewood  {Larrea  tridentata)  is  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
region,  sometimes  giving  the  plains  from  a  distance  the  appearance  of  vast  expanses 
of  yellowish-green;  it  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  highly  antiseptic  qualities. 
Certain  kinds  of  grass  are  found,  though  sparingly,  the  domesticated  animals  resort- 
ing to  the  leaves  of  the  mesquite  or  the  palo  fierro  (Olneya  tesota). 

In  ordinary  years  one  may,  among  the  sand  dunes,  encounter  a  remarkable  flora. 
In  spite  of  the  lack  of  rain  during  the  winter  previous  to  my  visit  to  the  dunes  dur- 
ing spring,  I  found  at  one  place  an  astounding  growth  of  flowers,  through  which  we 
traveled  for  nearly  three  miles.  There  were  four  species,  the  one  most  in  evidence 
being  the  beautiful  Œnothera  trichocalyx. 

It  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment  that  small  rodents  of  arid  regions  have 
been  able  to  live  for  two  or  three  years  on  hard  seeds  without  water.  The  animals 
of  the  desert  certainly  impress  one  as  having  made  themselves  considerably  inde- 
pendent of  the  water  question.  Certain  it  is  that  domesticated  animals  of  arid  regions 
are  much  more  enduring  than  those  of  moister  regions.    *    *    * 

The  conditions  in  the  sand  dunes  near  the  coast  are,  if  possible,  even  more  remark- 
able. Here  one  or  two  species  of  plants  which  the  scanty  winter  rains  call  into 
existence  serve  the  same  purpose  (for  food  and  drink)  especially  the  green  and  juicy 
Œnothera  trichocalyx.  As  soon  as  the  uncertain  rains  of  winter  have  made  los  médanos 
(sand  dunes)  **green,"  as  the  Mexicans  say,  the  cattle  and  horses  are  driven  there 
and  remain  three  months,  from  February  to  the  end  of  May,  absolutely  without 
water.    The  cattle  do  not  gain  flesh,  but  sometimes  die  from  excess  of  i&i. 

Even  horses  do  not  come  in  to  drink  of  their  own  free  will  every  day  during  the 
winter.  In  my  travels  it  was  the  usual  thing  during  the  winter  time  for  our  animals 
to  go  without  water  every  second  day;  such  is  the  ciistom  of  that  western  country, 
and  its  animals  are  in  surprisingly  good  condition.  On  three  occasions,  in  March , 
our  animals,  traveling  during  the  day,  had  no  water  for  74  hours.  It  was  only  the 
horses  that  suffered,  and  this  was  more  from  the  quality  of  the  water  than  from  the 
lack  of  it. 

The  Doctor's  travels  embraced  most  of  the  cUstrict  of  Altar,  in 
the  State  of  Sonora,  the  region  which  was  known  among  the  early 
Spanish  chroniclers  as  Papagueria,  the  land  of  the  Papago  Indians. 
He  found  something  Hke  700  of  these  living  in  this  region,  and  his 
studies  of  their  ancient  customs  and  habits,  to  which  they  still 
adhere,  and  their  modes  of  Hfe  and  sterhng  qualities,  form  a  most 
interesting  part  of  the  article. 

Part  second  of  the  article  deals  with  the  same  section  of  Mexico 
and  is  the  reproduction  of  the  paper  read  at  Section  E,  British 
Association,  Dundee,  September,  1912,  by  I.  N.  DracopoH,  F.  R. 
G.  S.,  who  enters  into  greater  geographic  details  and  also  dwells  on 
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for  November,  d^ls  with  the  Papago  Indians,  who  Inhabit  the  arid  regions  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Sonora  are  found  the  Yaaui  Indians,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Papagos.  The  latter  have  rwi- 
2f/îS«ff^\^î^.^"^  ^  ^^^  Mexican  Government  in  the  attempts  to  subdue  the  marauding  Yaquis,  noted 
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other  Indian  tribes  of  the  country  in  a  most  instructive  and  inter- 
taining  manner. 

Through  the  West  Indies  to  the  Panama  Canal  is  an  ably  written 
article  by  William  S.  Long,  in  the  October,  1912,  American  Cathohc 
Quarterly  Review.  The  itinerary  of  which  he  writes  embraced 
visits  to  Cuba,  Jamaica,  up  the  Magdalen  River  to  Bogota,  the 
elevated  capital  of  Colombia,  across  the  heights  of  Costa  Rica,  and 
finally  along  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Long's  graceful  style  and  easy  diction  make  his  description  so 
charming  that  the  reader  almost  forgets  that  he  is  imbibing  facts 
and  not  fiction,  and  that  much  valuable  information  is  being  im- 
parted without  the  usual  prosiness  of  the  average  travel  story. 
About  half  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
a  succinct  account  of  this  great  work,  combining  historical  facts 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  present  and  the  stupendous  effects 
of  the  probable  future,  briefly  yet  comprehensively  dealt  with,  the 
article  is  exceptional.  In  fact,  this  reviewer  is  constrained  to  state 
that,  for  the  average,  untechnical  reader,  Mr.  Long's  treatment  of 
the  subject  is  the  best,  and  the  least  tiresome,  that  has  come  to 
his  notice. 

Brazil's  Market  is  the  caption  of  a  short  article  in  The  Paper  Mill 
of  November  30,  1912,  which  gives  some  very  interesting  excerpts 
from  the  report  of  H.  R.  Pousette,  Canadian  trade  commissioner  in 
Argentina.  The  report  deals  with  the  rapidly  expanding  market 
for  paper  and  paper  products  in  Brazil,  the  following  being  among 
the  striking  parag  ¿aphs  : 

The  importations  of  printing  paper  nearly  doubled  themselves  in  the  six  years 
ending  1909,  rifling  from  8,965  metric  tons  to  16,406,  or  about  19,000  short  tons.  No 
commodity  could  have  more  interest,  one  would  think,  for  Canadian  exporters;  prob- 
ably no  other  in  latter  years  has  increased  so  rapidly  in  volume.  Latin -American 
people  are  most  assiduous  readers  of  newspapers,  and  when  one  considers  that  it  is 
not  manufactured  anywhere  in  the  continent,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  these 
southern  Republics  present  a  wonderfully  attractive  field  to  the  paper  mills  of  North 
America.  Among  those  situated  on  the  east  coast  alone,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
sell  from  1,000  to  2,000  tons  a  month.  *    *    * 

The  leading  South  American  journals,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  housed  very 
often  in  laige,  handsome  buildings,  and  with  a  foreign  news  service  that  is  much  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  than  any  daily  newspaper  published  in  Canada,  would 
compare  favorably  with  tíie  best  of  any  country  in  the  world.  This  is  particularly 
creditable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  cabling  to  South  America  is  still  very  expensive, 
the  ordinary  rate  to  Europe  being  61  cents  a  word  and  to  North  America  85  cents.  In 
Rio  there  are  at  least  seven  morning  papers  sold  in  the  street,  and  five  or  six  other 
dailies  issued  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.    *    *    * 

Paper  of  various  classes  is  manufactured  in  the  country,  such  as  account  and  memo 
forms,  colored  papers,  colored  tissues,  etc.,  but  no  printing  paper  for  journals,  the 
duty  on  which  is  low,  being  only  10  reis  per  kilo,  or  about  $2.93  per  ton.  The  f.  o.  b. 
paper  of  the  German  news  print  is  18s.  per  100  kilos,  or  $20.84  a  ton.  The  f .  o.  b.  price 
of  paper  from  the  United  States  mills  is  about  the  same,  but  very  little  is  coming 
from  them. 
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Mr.  II.  R.  Pousette  writes  In  "The  Paper  Mill,"  oí  November  30, 1912:  "  The  leading  South 
American  journals,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  housed  very  often  in  large,  handsome 
buildings,  and  with  a  foreign  news  service  that  Is  much  more  comprehensive  in  its 
scope  thaii  any  daily  nowppaper  published  in  Canada,  would  compare  favorably 
witn  the  best  of  anv  oountrv  In  the  world.  " 
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Have  We  Lost  South  America?  is  the  significant  caption  for  a 
thoughtful  consideration  of  the  status  of  our  commercial  relations 
with  our  Latin-American  neighbors  in  the  December  number  of  The 
World's  Work.  Contrasting  the  activity  of  other  countries  in  mak- 
ing preparation  for  the  anticipated  increase  in  traffic  with  South 
American  countries  vdih  the  comparative  apathy  of  New  York  the 
article  states: 

The  United  States  has  spent  a  vast  sum  to  cut  the  Panama  Canal.  For  every 
American  dollar  spent  in  that  task  other  nations  have  spent  $2  getting  ready  to  seize 
the  traffic  of  South  America,  which  is  expected  to  experience  a  marvelous  awakening 
as  a  result  of  the  canal,  and  to  strengthen  their  commercial  footholds  on  our  own 
Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Orient. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  and  five 
of  the  South  American  States — ^Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Peru — have 
already  spent  more  money  in  the  aggregate  on  new  railroads  and  new  harbor 
preparations  than  the  United  States  has  spent  at  Panama.    *    *    * 

It  is  private  capital  that  builds  fleets  and  puts  them  on  the  sea.  In  practically 
every  shipyard  of  Europe  to-day  work  is  rushed  on  the  building  of  ships  for  the  Panama 
trade.  Some  are  to  be  put  on  the  long  run  from  Europe  to  the  Orient  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  others  into  the  South  American  trade,  and  still  others  into  the  trade 
with  our  Pacific  cosust. 

By  way  of  contrast,  consider  the  work  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.  The  city  has 
just  completed  two  new  piers.  The  demand  for  them  is  so  small  that  one  of  them 
has  been  leased  at  a  price  that  means  less  than  2  per  cent  on  its  cost.    ♦    *    * 

It  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate  the  possibilities  of  the  future  trade  of  South  America 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  canal;  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  poimds  have  been  poured 
into  those  Latin-American  countries  during  the  past  10  years,  building  railroads,  pre- 
paring for  great  wheat  harvests  and  droves  of  cattle,  and  a  dozen  other  vast  industries 
that  have  brought  the  South  American  countries  forward  with  a  rush,  equaled  only 
once  before  in  history,  namely,  when  our  own  West  was  settled  and  developed. 

In  South  America  they  are  subduing  great  areas  equal,  acre  for  acre,  to  any  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  England,  France,  and  Germany,  both  through  their 
Governments  and  by  private  capital,  have  grasped  the  truth  and  rushed  to  grasp  in 
turn  the  fruits  of  their  knowledge.  Even  Canada  has  organized  and  is  building  fleets 
to  trade  with  South  America,  one  out  of  Vancouver  and  the  other  out  of  Montreal. 
Japan,  India,  and  China,  at  the  hands  of  private  capital,  will  send  their  ships 
presently  into  these  southern  ports.  It  is  to  be  the  commercial  battle  ground  of 
to-morrow. 

One  hears  always  that  if  the  South  American  markets  become  great,  they  will  fall 
into  our  hands.  That  has  been  always  our  excuse  for  inertia,  the  reason  for  a  do-noth- 
ing policy,  both  governmental  and  private.  Meantime  the  South  American  markets 
have  become  great;  and  they  trade  with  England,  Germany,  and  France.  Commerce 
follows  usage.  It  may  be  that  already  the  habit  of  dir3ct  European  trade  has  become 
so  firmly  fixed  that  the  United  States  can  never  regain  the  advantage  that  we  have 
lost. 

Vew  Train  Constructed  by  Northern  Bailway  Co.  (Costa  Bica, 
C.  A.)  in  Their  San  Jose  Shops  is  the  lengthy  title  of  an  article  in 
Loco  for  November,  by  W.  F.  Drysdale.  Good  pictures  of  the  several 
coaches  and  the  interiors  accompany  the  detailed  description  of  the 
article,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  to  show  that  fine  railway 
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Courl^^sy  of  Loco. 

OBSERVATION  END,  CHAIR  CAR. 

This  is  one  of  the  now  cars  of  the  train  recently  built  for  the  Northern  Railway  in  the  San  Joso, 

Costa  Rica,  shops. 


CourUfny  of  Looo. 

INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  CHAIR  CAR. 

The  fmrainRof  these  coaches  is  of  native  mahogany  while  the  interiors  of  the  flrst  and  sec(»id 
class  coaches  are  of  "bitter  cedar,"  with  natural  ñnish.  That  the  Costa  Ricans  are  well 
trained  in  the  art  of  woodworking  is  evidenced  by  this  new  passenger  train,  which  was  built 
in  the  San  Jose  shops  of  the  Northern  Railway  of  Costa  Rica. 
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cars  are  being  constructed  in  this  progressive  Central  American 
Republic: 

There  has  recently  been  constructed  in  the  San  Jose  shop  of  the  Northern  Railway 
(Costa  Rica)  a  new  passenger  train,  photographs  of  which  are  shown  herewith.  This 
train  was  built  out  of  native  lumber  and  largely  by  native  help.  The  Costa  Rican  is 
well  trained  in  the  art  of  woodworking,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  accompanying  cuta. 

These  coaches  are  designed  for  operation  on  a  narrow  gauge  (42-inch)  road  which  has 
numerous  sharp  curves  and  heavy  grades.  Each  of  the  coaches  is  equipped  with 
automatic  couplers  and  centering  device  allowing  for  extra  lateral  movement,  which 
was  designed  by  Messrs.  Fairbaim  and  Storey,  two  of  the  company's  employees. 
They  are  equipped  with  Westinghouse  air  brakes  throughout  and  Tower  couplers. 

The  framing  is  of  native  mahogany,  the  car  bracing  being  yellow  pine.  Interior 
of  baggage  car  is  yellow  pine,  natural  finish.  Interiors  of  the  first  and  second  class 
coaches  are  of  "bitter  cedar,"  with  natural  finish. 

Tapping  Rubber  Trees  by  Electricity  is  an  account  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1,  1912,  issue  of  the  India  Rubber  World,  of  a  new  invention 
which  promises  to  result  in  something  of  a  revolution  in  the  methods 
of  gathering  the  latex  from  rubber  trees.  The  subject  is  of  such 
importance  that  we  quote  in  extenso  from  the  World's  article: 

Since  Columbus's  Day — and  for  nobody  knows  how  many  centuries  before — ^rubber 
trees  have  been  tapped  in  the  same  old  way.  An  Indian  with  a  machete  or  some  other 
instrument  has  cut,  hacked,  or  gouged  the  tree,  and  placed  a  little  clay  cup,  or  in  later 
years  a  tin  substitute  for  the  clay  cup,  under  the  cut  for  the  latex  to  trickle  into. 
Then  he  has  gone  laboriously  around  from  one  tree  to  another,  emptying  the  latex 
into  a  gourd,  emptying  that  in  turn  into  a  larger  receptacle,  and  then  dipped  his 
paddle  into  the  latex  and  held  it  over  the  palm-nut  smoke  until  it  coagulated.  It  has 
all  been  done  by  tedious,  individual  effort  that  finally  secured  the  rubber,  but  very 
slowly  and  at  great  expense.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at— considering  these  primitive 
methods — that  rubber,  ever  since  its  usefulness  became  known  to  civilized  man,  has 
sold  for  $1,  $2,  and  even  $3  a  pound. 

But  it  looks  as  if  all  this  might  at  last  be  changed,  for  here  comes  a  scientist,  Georg  M . 
von  Hassel,  a  German  by  nationality,  but  a  Peruvian  by  many  years  of  residence,  a 
civil  engineer  by  profession,  but  an  explorer  by  preference,  and  employed  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  for  many  years  to  explore  the  resources  of  its  rubber  territory, 
who  has  devised  a  method  of  extracting  the  rubber  from  the  tree,  which,  if  not  instan- 
taneous, is  at  least  so  rapid  and  efficacious  in  its  operation  that  it  is  likely  to  supersede 
the  ancient  methods  of  the  natives,  if  it  works  out  in  practice  as  it  has  given  promise 
of  doing  in  the  various  tests  to  which  this  process  has  been  subjected .  Mr.  von  Hassers 
method  is  nothing  less  than  touching  the  button,  and  letting  electricity  do  the  rest. 

Here  briefly  is  the  apparatus  devised.  He  places  upon  the  trunk  of  the  rubber  tree 
a  piece  of  sheet  iron  about  5  feet  long,  5  inches  wide,  with  the  two  sides  folded  back 
against  the  tree  to  the  thickness  of  about  2  inches,  constituting  a  hollow  channel  of 
sheet  iron.  This  hollow  channel  is  divided  into  a  series  of  15  to  30  sections;  the  num- 
ber of  sections  depends  upon  the  number  of  days  the  apparatus  shall  be  worked.  Each 
section  has  a  mechanism  for  the  extraction  of  the  latex  from  the  rubber  tree  and  a  recep- 
tacle for  receiving  the  flow,  which  also  contains  a  preparation  ior  the  coagulation  of 
the  latex.    *    *    * 

The  method  of  operating  is  as  follows:  This  channel  of  sheet  iron,  with  the  above- 
described  mechanism  and  receptacles,  is  fastened  against  the  rubber  trees.  If  it 
is  a  small  tree  there  will  be  two  of  these  devices;  if  it  is  a  large  tree  there  may  be  as 
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Courtesy  of  Tlie  India  Kubljer  World. 

VON  HASSEL'S  TREE  TAPPING  APPARATUS. 

The  picture  shows  the  latest  method  of  tapping  rubber  trees  by  means  of  the  electrical  apparatus 
invented  by  Georg  M.  von  Hassel,  a  rubber  expert  in  the  employ  of  the  Peru\ian  Government. 
The  device  is  described  in  "The  India  Rubber  World,"  in  its  issue  of  December  1, 1912,  under  the 
title  "  Tapping  Rubber  Trees  by  Electricity.  "  from  which  we  quote  the  accompanying  description. 
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many  as  nine  circling  the  tree  and  about  a  hand-span  apart.  This  apparatus  is  con- 
nected by  an  insulated  \vire  with  a  central  station  which  is  equipped  with  electric 
power.  A  machine  devised  by  the  inventor  makes  it  possible  to  send  the  electric 
current  so  that  it  will  set  the  first  section  in  motion.  The  latex  then  oozes  out  and 
flows  into  the  receptacle  immediately  beneath. 

In  the  receptacle  there  is  an  acid  preparation  that  coagulates  the  latex,  converting 
it  into  rubber.  The  next  day — or  preferably  48  hours  later — the  current  is  turned  on 
again  affecting  the  second  section,  which  in  turn  pricks  the  tree,  bringing  forth  the 
isiteXy  which  drips  into  the  second  cup  and  is  there  similarly  coagulated.  After 
another  interval  of  two  days,  the  third  section  is  set  in  motion,  and  so  on  for  the  15 
to  30  sections  which  are  operated  from  the  central  station,  tapping  the  tree  and  filling 
the  receptacles  with  rubber.    *    *    * 

The  same  current  that  does  the  work  on  one  tree  can  do  the  work  on  5,000  trees, 
by  simply  equipping  that  number  of  trees  with  these  tapping  devices,  and  connecting 


Courtesy  of  The  India  Rubber  World. 

TAPPING  RUBBER  TREES  BY  ELECTRICITY. 

A  group  of  wild  rubber  trees  connected  by  an  Insulated  wire  with  the  electrical  tapping  apparatus 
invented  by  Oeorg  von  Hassel,  who  claims  that  by  its  use  one  man  can  do  the  work  of  rorty  under  the 
old  system. 

them  by  the  insulated  wire,  so  that  the  electric  current  can  be  conmiuinicated.  In 
actual  tests,  already  made,  between  50  and  60  trees  have  been  tapped  at  one  time 
from  the  central  station. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  by  the  inventor 
are  the  following:  First,  the  tremendous  saving  of  labor,  one  man 
being  able  to  do  the  work  of  40  under  the  old  system;  second,  the 
ability  to  tap  trees  in  the  swamps  which  can  not  ordinarily  be 
approached  by  the  tapper;  third,  the  fact  that  by  this  process  the 
trees  can  be  tapped  very  early  in  the  morning  before  the  sun  is  up, 
when  the  latex  flows  more  freely;  and,  fourth,  the  fact  that  by  this 
proems  the  trees  can  never  be  injured,  the  punctures  made  by  the 
apparatus  being  so  small  as  to  heal  very  rapidlj'. 
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Finance  Second  Trip  to  Tropics  is  the  title  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Sunday  Star  of  December  15,  1912, 
which  outUnes  the  plans  for  the  second  scientific  expedition  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Indiana  University.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Carl  H.  Eigenmann,  head  of  the  biological  department  of 
the  university,  headed  an  expedition  into  Colombia  last  year  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  biological  survey  of  the  fresh-water  fish 
fauna  of  the  country,  and  his  success  has  been  such  that  he  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  the  subject,  and  probably  the  greatest 
collector  of  South  American  fishes  known. 

Two  prominent  business  men  of  Indianapolis  have  volunteered  to 
finance  the  expedition,  and  the  men  who  are  to  make  the  trip  for 
the  university  are  Charles  Wilson,  of  Brazil,  and  Alfred  Henn,  of 
Evansville,  Indiana.  Sailüig  from  New  Orleans,  December  21, 
they  will  proceed  from  Panama  to  Buenaventura,  where  another 
young  man  from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  will  join  them. 
Descending  the  Calina  River,  they  will  get  into  the  San  Juan  and 
coUect  about  its  headwaters  and  that  of  the  Atrato,  and  possibly  in 
the  Sinu.  Valuable  results  are  confidently  expected,  and  some  light 
may  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  South  American  fauna. 

George  Marcgrave,  the  First  Student  of  American  Natural  History, 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  Gudger,  of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  September,  is  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
life  and  work  of  this  remarkable  young  German  savant.  Dr.  Gudger, 
himself  an  eminent  biologist  and  writer  on  scientific  subjects,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  certain  phases  of  the  biology  of  fishes, 
is  eminently  qualified  to  write  of  the  work  of  Marcgrave,  so  little 
of  whose  interesting  career  is  generally  known.  The  bibliography 
appended  to  the  article  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  Dr.  Gudger's 
investigations  of  Marcgrave^s  biography  and  work. 

It  was  on  January  1,  1638,  that  Marcgrave  left  Holland  for  Brazil 
in  the  capacity  of  physician  and  astronomer  to  the  expedition  under 
the  leadership  of  Count  Johann  Moritz,  of  Nassau-Siegen,  and  his 
remarkable  scientific  researches  during  the  following  six  years  in 
the  primeval  forests  and  unknown  streams  of  that  unexplored 
country  form  the  subject  of  this  interesting  and  instructive  article. 
Unfortunately  Marcgrave's  work  was  cut  short  by  his  untimely 
death  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  west  Africa,  at  the  age  of  34,  where  he 
had  been  unexpectedly  sent  just  prior  to  his  expected  return  to 
Europe. 

Among  the  interesting  facts  brought  out  by  Dr.  Gudger  is  that 
Count  Moritz  had  one  of  the  towers  of  hb  stone  castle  on  an  island 
in  the  harbor  of  Recife  erected  as  an  observatory  for  Marcgrave, 
probably  the  first  structure  erected  for  astronomical  purposes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  in  the  Western  World. 
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Bas  Antomobil  in  Stid-Amerika,  the  first  installment  of  which 
appears  in  Sud-  und  Mittel-Amerika  of  October  18,  1912,  is  an 
article  which  deals  comprehensively  with  the  increasing  demand 
for  automobiles  in  South  America,  having  regard  especially  to  the 
conditions  in  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Not  only  is  the  demand  for 
passenger  automobiles  growing  rapidly,  but  motor  trucks,  dehvery 
wagons,  automobile  plows,  etc.,  are  coining  into  common  use,  and 
the  large  ranches  on  the  Argentine  pampas  are  being  equipped  with 
modem  motor-driven  machinery  of  all  kinds.  The  demand  for 
motor  omnibuses,  taxicabs,  hotel  automobile  buses,  etc.,  is  con- 
stantly growing  in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  cities  of  Argentina,  and 
the  article  seeks  to  arouse  the  interest  of  German  manufacturers  to 
the  situation. 

The  second  installment  of  the  article  appears  in  the  October  31 
issue  of  Sud-  und  Mittel-Amerika,  and  deals  with  the  automobile 
situation  in  Brazil.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sao  Paulo  alone 
imported  in  1911,  296  motor  vehicles,  of  which  97  were  imported 
from  France,  83  from  the  United  States,  64  from  Italy,  30  from 
Germany,  10  from  Great  Britain,  5  from  Belgium,  and  7  from  other 
countries.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  while  the  imports  from  the 
United  States  ranked  second  in  number,  the  given  values  show  that 
the  American  makes  were  of  cheaper  grades.  The  30  imported 
from  Germany  were  valued  at  323,580  marks  (mark  equals  $0.238), 
while  the  83  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  329,660  marks. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  to  an  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  runabout 
type  of  car  is  the  most  popular  in  Sao  Paulo  and  that  the  American 
exporters  were  the  first  to  cater  to  this  demand  with  20-horsepower, 
two  and  four  seated  cars. 

The  best  market  for  high-grade  cars  in  Brazil  is,  of  course,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  while  the  demand  in  the  cities  of  Para,  Bahia,  Pernambuco, 
etc.,  continues  to  increase. 

Atlantis:  The  Sunken  Continent,  by  Fielding  Provost,  in  the 
December  number  of  Pan  American  Magazine  (New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana), revives  pleasant  memories  of  a  volume  read  long  ago,  written 
by  that  master  of  caustic  English,  profound  scholar,  and  student  of 
history  who  once  graced  the  halls  of  Congress,  Ignatius  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Donnelly's  remarkable  book,  ''Atlantis:  The  Antediluvian 
World,"  was  published  in  1882  by  Harper  &  Bros.,  and  ran  through 
some  20  or  more  editions.  It  was  translated  into  French  and  per- 
haps other  languages,  and  aroused  much  discussion  among  the 
scientists  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  this  country.  As  far  as  this  reviewer 
knows  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  altogether  complete  pres- 
entation of  this  interesting  subject  that  has  ever  been  published. 

Mr.  Provost's  article  is  necessarily  too  limited  to  present  all  the 
facts  which  go  to  prove  "beyond  a  reasonable  doubt*' — to  borrow  a 
legal  phrase — that   Plato's  story   of  Atlantis,   as   outlined  in   the 
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profess  to  be,  yet  how  have  we  used  our  waters?  Only  too  often  in  making  it  useful 
a  river  has  been  rendered  ugly;  when  effort  has  been  expended  to  preserve  its  natural 
beauty  a  stream  is  frequently  made  úseles?.  Is  that  necessary?  Can  not  utility  and 
beauty  be  made  to  dwell  together? 

The  little,  old  cities  of  the  Netherlands  have  made  a  upeful  servant  of  their  one- 
time enemy— water— and  who  that  knows  them  will  not  say  how  much  the  lovlier 
they  are  |for  that  water  girdle  which  rings  them  fimid  their  green  irerdowe,  c^en 
while  it  serves  them  as  a  pathway  for  going  and  coming  freight? 

Her  charming  descriptions  of  the  canals  of  Amsterdam,  the  water- 
ways of  Dordrecht,  the  little  rivers  that  ring  the  old  town  of  Breda, 
the  artistic  Zierikzee,  and  the  ancient  city  of  Bruges,  beautifully 
illustrated  by  photographs  taken  by  her  husband,  Emil  Poole 
Albrecht,  are  as  entertaining  as  fiction  and  certainly  much  more 
instructive. 
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The  Panama- Pacific  Exposition,  by  Julius  Kahn,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, is  anpther  feature  of  this  first  issue  of  National  Waterways. 
Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Kahn,  well  known  as  one  of  the  country's  lead- 
ing orators  and  writers,  tells  the  story  of  this  great  coming  event  in  a 
most  entertaining  and  instructive  manner  and  gives  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  exposition  as  it  will  appear  in  1915. 

Glimpse  of  Old  Panama,  by  Dr.  C.  L.  G.  Anderson,  Medical  Reserve 
Corps  of  United  States  Army,  and  late  physician  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  also  author  of  the  historical  work,  "Old  Panama  and 
Castilla  del  Oro,"  is  another  instructive  cohtribution  to  National 
Waterways.  It  deals  with  the  early  history  of  that  romantic  region 
of  the  "New  World"  laved  by  the  waves  of  the  Spanish  main,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  older  Isthmian  cities.  In  speaking  of 
one  of  the  old  structures  of  Panama,  he  says: 

In  the  old  Casa  del  Cabildo,  or  city  hall,  a  congress  of  the  people  of  Panama,  in  1821, 
declared  the  Isthmus  independent  of  the  Spanish  Crown.  Here  also  was  held,  in 
1826,  at  the  call  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  first  congress  of  Americanists,  really  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

Other  striking  articles  in  the  magazine  are  The  Atlantic  Coastal 
Project,  by  Joseph  Hampton  Moore,  Member  of  Congress;  National 
Sivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  by  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; Waterway  Legislation — Past  and  Present,  by  Stephen  M. 
Sparkman,  Member  of  Congress,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors;  A  Glance  at  the  Richest  Valley  in  the  World, 
by  Benjamin  G.  Humphreys,  Member  of  Congress;  Highways  Twin 
to  Waterways,  by  J.  E.  Pennybacker;  American  Bivers  and  the 
Panama  Canal,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Wm.  L.  Sibert;  Two  Great  Canals,  by 
Hannis  Taylor,  formerly  United  States  Minister  to  Spain  and  a 
leading  authority  on  international  law. 

An  Ezcnrsion  to  Machnpiccho,  by  Dr.  José  G.  Cosjo,  and  Tip6n,  by 
Dr.  A.  ^.  Giesecke,  are  the  titles  of  two  articles  in  the  September 
Revista  Universitaria,  of  Cuzco,  Peru.  Both  contributions  are 
interesting  to  the  archœologist  and  the  historian,  as  they  relate  to 
the  investigations  and  observations  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Cuzco  by 
the  respective  writers.  From  the  number  of  investigators  it  would 
seem  that  aU  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Inca  civilization  have  been 
fully  studied,  but  every  now  and  then  we  have  new  data  on  old 
subjects,  all  of  which  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  those  wonderful 
people. 

Tinland  is  the  title  appUed  to  Bolivia  by  Adolfo  Ballivian,  Bolivian 
consul  general  at  New  York,  in  a  recent  address  delivered  in  Cincin- 
nati and  reproduced  in  Latin  America,  of  New  Orleans.  "Bolivia 
ranks  next  to  the  Straits  Settlements  in  the  production  of  tin,"  says 
Sr.  Ballivian,  "but  the  production  in  the  former  section  is  decreasing, 
while  in  Bolivia  the  output  is  increasing,  and  as  there  are  large  zones 
65992— Bull.  6-13 10 
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yet  unexploited  we  feel  sure  that  Bolivia  will  be  the  largest  tin-pro- 
ducing country." 

Island  of  Haiti  is  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  November  number 
of  Latin  America,  of  New  Orleans,  in  which  the  Republic  is  described 
and  many  interesting  commercial  and  historical  facts  given;  the 
latter,  of  course,  dealing  largely  with  the  discoveries  of  Cîolumbus  and 
the  part  the  country  played  in  later  years. 

Higher  instruction  in  TJmgaay,  by  Angelo  Ramajoli,  is  the  subject 
of  an  article  in  the  October  number  of  L'Esplorazione  Commerciale, 
of  Milan,  in  which  the  writer  describes  the  educational  work  of  Uru- 
guay and  its  rapid  extension  along  modem  lines. 

Agricnltnral  Fntnre  in  the  Canal  Zone,  by  Hugh  H.  Bennett,  is  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  papers,  of  which  El  Comercio,  of  New  York, 
prints  the  fifth  article  in  its  October  number. 

Possibilities  of  Spanish  Life  and  Commerce  in  Horth  America,  by 
Don  Enrique  Deschamps,  in  El  Noticiero  Universal,  of  Barcelona, 
July  24.  M.  Deschamps  is  the  consul  general  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  Spain,  and  the  newspaper,  which  contains  portions  of  his 
address,  has  drawn  the  same  from  the  consul's  utterances  at  the 
Mercantile  Union,  in  Barcelona.  The  consul,  who  was  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Dominican  legation  in  Washington,  recently  toured 
the  United  States  and  noted  many  opportunities  for  Spanish  people  in 
North  America,  where  he  believes  they  will  be  most  cordiaUy  received. 

Possibilities  of  the  Sugar  Industry  in  the  State  of  Morelos,  by  Hugo 
Haneberg,  forms  the  subject  of  an  article  appearing  in  the  Review  of 
Tropical  Agriculture,  Mexico  City,  October.  Mr.  Haneberg,  who  is 
an  Hawaiian  planter,  points  out  numerous  opportunities  where 
electricity  could  be  used  in  connection  with  the  sugar  industry  of 
Mexico  and  thereby  lessen  the  expenses  of  production.  The  State  of 
Morelos,  according  to  the  article,  already  has  30  large  sugar  haciendas, 
which  produce  annuaUy  56,000  long  tons  of  semirefined  sugar  and 
25,000  tons  of  molasses,  all  of  which  products  could  be  largely 
increased. 

Bailroading  in  South  America,  by  E.  M.  Fraser,  in  the  November 
number  of  Industrial  Canada,  deals  with  the  new  Madeira-Mamore 
Railway  in  the  heart  of  the  South  American  jungle.  The  terminals 
of  this  road  are  Porto  Velho,  in  Brazil,  600  miles  up  the  Madeira 
River  from  its  junction  with  the  Amazon  at  a  point  1,000  miles  from 
Para,  and  the  Bolivian  town  of  Guajara-Merim.  Several  fime  illus- 
trations give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  country  through  which  the 
road  has  been  constructed  and  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  laborers,  who 
were  secured  from  many  sections  of  the  world.  The  completion  of 
this  road  is  expected  to  greatly  stimulate  the  commercial  relations  of 
Bolivia  and  western  Brazil  with  the  outside  world,  and  the  interesting 
data  contained  in  the  article  describe  various  phases  of  the  stupendous 
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undertaking.     The  road  is  about  220  mues  long  and  is  built  around 
19  falls  and  rapids  of  the  Madeira. 

Pensacola  and  Panama,  by  Leland  J.  Henderson,  in  the  Pan 
American  Magazine  for  November,  describes  the  former  city  and 
calls  attention  to  the  many  commercial  and  industrial  possibilities 
that  are  most  opportune  in  connection  with  the  Panama  trade.  A 
number  of  consuls  of  foreign  coimtries  and  local  business  men  have 
their  photographs  reproduced,  which  with  the  text  makes  a  very 
interesting  article. 

The  Triumph  of  Pedro  Giusti,  in  November  Puerto  Rico  Ilustrado, 
is  the  subject  of  many  pictures  splendidly  executed,  all  bearing  on 
the  opening  of  a  very  modem  business  ''Bazar"  in  the  city  of  San 
Juan.  Many  of  the  fair  ladies  of  the  city  attended  the  ceremonies, 
while  a  picture  of  Don  Ledro  Giusti  occupies  the  whole  of  the  front 
•  cover  of  the  magazine.  Sr.  Giusti  is  accredited  as  one  of  the  most 
prc^essive  men  of  Porto  Rico  and  has  instituted  many  business 
reforms. 

Black  Diamonds  of  South  America,  by  L.  K.  Hirshberg,  appearing 
in  the  November  Mining  World,  Chicago,  is  a  short  article  dealing 
with  the  Brazilian  product,  which  the  writer  states  is  perfectly  opaque, 
but  experts  do  not  deem  as  beautiful  as  some  other  varieties. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  trade  in  black  diamonds  was  practically 
nothing.  The  ever-increasing  improvement  of  boring  instruments  in 
use  has  brought  out  the  value  of  the  black  diamond,  the  use  of 
diamond  drills  now  having  become  so  general  that  the  price  of  the 
black  stone  has  rapidly  increased.  To-day  this  diamond  is  of  prime 
necessity  in  working  tempered  metals,  sawing  marbles,  and  in  min- 
ing operations. 

The  Plan  of  Beautifying  Santiago  is  the  title  of"  an  article  appear- 
ing in  Zig  Zag,  of  Santiago,  for  October  5.  A  general  map  of  the 
city,  with  proposed  changes  of  streets,  together  with  several  well- 
executed  cuts  showing  new  buildings,  are  explained  in  the  accom- 
panying text,  all  of  which  indicates  the  spirit  of  progress  that  ani- 
mates the  citizens  of  the  Chilean  capital. 

With  the  Znnis  in  ITew  Mexico,  by  George  Wharton  James,  is  the 
title  of  an  article  covering  more  than  20  pages  in  the  December 
number  of  the  TheosophicaJ  Path  of  Point  Loma,  Califórnia.  This 
Indian  story  by  Dr.  James  is  another  important  contribution  to  his 
already  long  list  of  writings  on  similar  subjects.  Several  full  page 
illustrations  and  many  smaller  pictures  add  interest  to  a  most  enter- 
taining story. 

Would  a  Tour  of  South  America  Interest  Ton?  This  is  the  question 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Conunerce  is  asking  the  business  men  of  that 
section,  the  full  text  of  which  appears  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
News,  Boston,  December  2  number.  The  article  reminds  the  North 
American  manufacturer  of  the  opportunities  to  be  found  in  the  vast 
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southern  continent,  as  well  as  explains  the  tentative  program  and 
other  particulars  regarding  the  trip.  Such  an  undertaking  would 
doubtless  result  in  great  good  to  the  business  men  of  both  North 
and  South  America  by  pf  oducing  a  better  understanding  and  increased 
trade  relations  between  our  countries  would  follow. 

Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Arqueologia,  of  Mexico,  Volume  IV, 
contains  the  report  of  Dr.  Alfonso  Primeda,  the  delegate  from  Mexico 
to  the  Eighteenth  Congress  of  Americanistas,  which  convened  in 
London  last  May.  The  report  covers  more  than  30  pages,  and^ 
together  with  the  numerous  fine  illustrations,  forms  an  important 
docimient  on  the  various  phases  of  archaeology,  as  well  as  describing 
the  meeting  from  a  social  and  a  business  standpoint. 

The  Cost  of  Producing  a  Pound  of  Cotton  on  the  Coast  of  Peru  is  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  La  Riqueza  Agricola,  of  Lima,  Peru,  for 
October.  The  author  is  J.  A.  de  Lavalle  y  Garcia,  ex-director  of  the 
Peruvian  Cotton  Experiment  Station,  and  an  engineer  of  wide 
experience.  He  enters  into  considerable  detail  and  shows  by  com- 
parisons the  status  of  the  cotton  situation  in  his  coimtry,  all  of  which 
information  is  timely  and  will  be  widely  read. 

Letras  Chilenas  is  the  title  under  which  the  distinguished  Chilean 
scholar,  Diego  Dublé  Urrutia,  contributes  a  most  interesting  article 
to  the  November  number  of  La  Revista  de  America,  of  Paris.  Other 
prominent  writers,  Manuel  Gálvez  and  Alfonso  Reyes,  contribute  iin- 
portant  articles  on  Argentina  and  Mexico,  respectively,  while  Comelio 
Hispano  vmtes  of  ''Las  Amadas  de  Bolivar." 

"Honda"  is  the  title  of  an  article  contributed  to  Revista  Nacional 
de  Colombia,  Bogota,  by  Tomás  S.  Restrepo,  who  furnishes  half  a 
dozen  pictures,  which,  in  connection  with  the  text,  give  the  reader 
a  good  impression  of  the  town  of  that  name.  This  thriving  place 
seems  to  have  taken  on  new  life  and  with  the  improvements  noted 
in  the  article  Honda's  future  growth  and  prosperity  are  assured. 

Notes  on  a  Costly  Brazilian  Bailway  Line,  by  A.  E.  Hess,  in 
September  26  number  of  Engineering  News,  New  York,  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  of  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  in  the  Brazilian 
jungle.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  articles  that  has  appeared 
in  connection  with  this  enterprise,  and  as  the  writer  is  assistant 
engineer  of  the  road,  what  he  has  to  say  is  spoken  with  authority. 
Why  the  road  was  built,  the  topography  of  the  coimtry,  the  popula- 
tion, health  conditions,  and  much  information  about  an  unknown 
section  of  the  world,  are  subjects  well  treated  and  interesting. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Ocampo  Mines,  by  Robert  Linton,  in  the 
September  7,  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal,  and  Geology  of  the 
Ocampo  District,  by  the  same  writer  in  the  October  5  issue  of  the 
Journal,  are  important  contributions  to  trade  literature  of  this  mining 
region.  The  writer  b3Íng  one  of  the  mine  managers,  speaks  authori- 
tatively. 
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Through  South  America.    By  Harry  Weston  Van  Dyke;  with  an  introduction  by 
Hon.  John  Barrett.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1912.    Price,  $2. 

The  introduction  by  Director  Greneral  Barrett  reminds  us  that  the  Latin-American 
nations  occupy  9,000,000  square  miles,  or  more  than  three  times  the  area  of  the  con- 
nected United  States,  and  that  they  have  a  combined  population  of  more  than 
70,000,000;  that  they  have  a  trade  of  12,300,000,000  a  year,  which  represents  nearly  a 
billion-doUar  increase  during  the  last  10  years.  These  are  startling  figures  and  are 
calculated  to  make  the  progressive  business  man  give  heed  to  the  commençai  activity 
of  the  southern  nations. 

The  book  contains  within  its  446  pages  a  vast  amount  of  detail  which  carries  the 
reader 's  mind  back  to  the  dim  and  distant  ages .  The  ancient  Inca  civilization  receives 
considerable  attention  and  the  writings  of  the  early  historians  are  freely  quoted; 
about  one-third  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  "historical  sketch'  '  which  is  extremely 
entertaining  and  well  prepares  the  reader  for  the  modem  stories  and  the  information 
which  follow. 

Speaking  of  Columbus  and  his  undying  tenacity  of  purpose  the  author  tells  us  that 
18  years  before  the  navigator  was  able  to  test  his  theory  he  addressed  one  of  the  fore- 
most astronomers  of  the  time  asking  his  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  other  lands. 
The  reply  of  this  famous  scientist,  which  is  quoted,  makes  interesting  reading  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  undreamed  of  progress  which  the  centuries  have  brought. 

The  arrival  of  Pizarro  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  of  course,  makes  another 
stage  of  the  story,  and  page  after  page  of  quoted  matter  from  the  earlier  historians 
provide  the  reader  with  many  interesting  details.  For  instance,  we  see  in  imagina- 
tion the  cavalcade  of  Pizarro  pressing  through  mountain  forest  toward  the  settlement 
of  Cajamarca  where  the  Inca  chieftain  awaits  the  coming  of  the  strange  and  mysterious 
visitors,  who  his  messengers  tell  him  are  mounted  on  wonderful  animals  and  that 
the  visitors  themselves  have  hairs  on  their  faces.  The  meeting  at  Cajamarca,  the 
shedding  of  blood  that  followed,  the  filling  of  the  room  with  gold,  and  the  other  events 
are  told  as  they  have  come  down  in  history. 

Following  the  historical  section  is  to  be  foxmd  a  story  of  each  South  American 
country,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  its  b^^inning  and  also  numerous  details  not  gen- 
erally found  in  single  volumes.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
book — the  reader  secures  the  historical  matter,  which  should  form  the  groundwork  of 
his  study  of  commercial  and  industrial  conditions,  between  its  covers,  instead  of 
having  to  search  through  half  a  dozen  or  more  volumes  which  the  older  writers  have 
given  us.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  book  commends  itself  to  the  traveler 
who  contemplates  a  journey  to  South  America  or  to  those  who  remain  at  home  and 
watch  from  afar  the  activities  of  the  nations  of  the  south. 

The  author  quotes  the  words  and  opinions  of  writers,  such  as  Clark,  Curtis,  Wright, 
Ruhl,  and  a  host  of  others.  In  this  respect  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  give 
more  of  his  own  opinions  of  the  sights  he  so  graphically  and  oftentimes  beautifully 
describes. 

The  Americans  in  Panama.    By  William  R.  Scott.    New  York:  Statler  Publishing 
Co.    258  pages;  price,  11.35. 

In  the  foreword  of  this  timely  book  the  writer  gains  the  attention  of  the  prospective 
reader  by  the  statement  that  he  spent  five  months  at  Panama,  three  of  which  were 
passed  as  an  employee  of  the  Canal  Commission,  living  the  routine  life  of  a  canal 
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employee.  Therefore  the  reader  expects  and  is  not  disappointed  at  the  facts  so  admir- 
ably presented  and  which  show  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  writer  maintains  that  the  canal  is  not  the  moument  of  any  one  individual  or 
any  select  few  Americans.  In  generations  to  come,  he  says,  that  as  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt  are  not  remembered  so  much  as  the  work  of  a  given  Rameses,  but  of  the  building 
instinct  of  the  entire  race,  so  wül  the  canal  go  down  in  history. 

The  second  chapter  measiu-es  the  cost  of  human  lives  which  the  author  gives  as  more 
than  5,000  which,  estimated  on  the  average  of  previous  years,  will  bring  the  total  to 
about  6,000  by  January  1,  1914.  Col.  Groigas,  of  course,  is  highly  and  rightly  praised 
for  making  the  country  habitable  and  in  the  end  healthful,  the  writer  comparing  his 
methods  and  manner  to  those  of  Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  The  Panama  Railroad,  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  and  the  work  under  the  three  chief  engineers,  respectively,  are 
fairly  and  squarely  treated.    Continuing  the  author  gives  his  opinion  as  follows: 

**ThÍ8  writer  believes  that  if  Col.  Goethals  had  been  selected  in  1904,  there  would 
only  have  been  one  chief  engineer  of  the  canal,  barring  his  death,  so  eminent  are  the 
abilities  of  the  Army  engineer,  but  candor  requires  the  statement  that  he  assumed 
control  at  a  time  when  conditions  were  soft  as  compared  with  the  early  stages  of  the 
project. 

Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  various  phases  of  actual  construction  and  the 
methods  employed;  of  the  individuals  who  are  responsible  for  improvements  in 
mechanical  devices  and  arrangements,  many  of  which  have  hastened  the  work  to 
consummation. 

A  chapter  on  labor  makes  extremely  interesting  reading,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
shows  that  no  fewer  than  68  countries  or  40  nationalities  have  contributed  the  laborers 
to  dig  the  canal.  The  percentage  of  North  Americans  comprising  the  working  force 
has  been  one-sixth  or  one-seventh,  their  duties  being  of  a  supervisory  character. 
Spaniards,  so  the  writer  says,  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  common  labor  em- 
ployed.   Detailed  statistics  are  added  which  are  well  worth  a  careful  study. 

In  speaking  of  the  trade  which  is  expected  to  follow  the  completion  of  the  canal  the 
author  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  imder  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Hon.  John  Barrett:  ''The  most  striking  feature  of  Mr.  Barrett's  work  is 
the  statesmanlike  plane  on  which  he  seeks  to  interest  Americans  in  20  Republics  to 
the  South.  *Get  business,'  is  his  motto,  but  get  it  by  straightforward,  respectful,  and 
enduring  methods .  '  ' 

Continuing  the  trade  outlook  the  writer  uses  these  words: 

''American  citizens  will  be  found  in  every  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  two  conti- 
nents, carrying  with  them,  even  if  in  diminished  luster,  the  ideals  and  the  abilities 
which  have  made  the  Nation  eclipse  all  records  thus  early  in  its  youth.  The  Panama 
Canal  marks  our  passage  from  unfledged  provincialism  to  the  full  stature  of  national 
manhood  among  the  industrial  activities  of  the  nations  of  the  world." 

A  Mexican  Journey.    By  E.  H.  Blichfeldt,  Thos.  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  New  York.    270 
pages.    1912.    Price  12. 

Three  years'  residence  in  a  country  seems  quite  sufBicient  for  the  formation  of  ideas 
and  for  the  gathering  of  data  relative  to  the  people  and  the  land  wherein  they  dwell, 
•provided  the  observer  exercises  ordinary  diligence  and  is  possessed  with  other  neces- 
sary qualifications.  In  the  beginning  this  writer  modestly  tells  his  readers  not  to 
expect  learned  instruction  on  scholarly  subjects,  although  such  might  be  expected 
from  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the  country  about  which  he  writes. 

"A  Mexican  Journey"  is  really  a  glimpse  of  Mexico  and  her  people  as  viewed  by 
one  who  returns  after  a  long  absence  and  who  sees  beauty  in  the  land  and  good  in  the 
people.  He  points  out  many  virtues  and  numerous  vices;  albeit  his  book  is  interesting 
and  instructive  and  especially  commends  itself  to  the  intending  traveler  who  is  con- 
ducted thither  over  the  much-traveled  sea  route  from  New  York  via  Habana,  Pro- 
greso, and  Vera  Cruz.    From  the  latter  city,  before  going  to  the  capital,  the  reader  is 
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taken  over  the  new  railroad  acroas  the  Isthmus  of  Tehauantepec  and  also  to  the  femous 
ruins  at  Mitla  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca.  This,  with  a  brief  description  of  Merida  in 
Yucatan,  suffices  to  cover  the  southern  section  of  the  Republic,  which  should  prove 
a  fair  introduction  to  the  more  cosmopolitan  life  found  in  the  capital  city.  A  chapter 
on  ''sightseeing  at  the  capital"  shows  many  interesting  things  rarely  if  ever  found 
elsewhere;  and  a  horseback  ''ride  to  R^la"  offers  a  glimpse  of  rural  life  which  the 
reader  can  not  fail  to  enjoy.  Various  other  towns  and  ancient  wonders  awaken  interest 
while  the  writer's  estimate  of  the  people  and  their  future  commands  attention  of 
thoughtful  people. 

He  who  contemplates  a  visit  to  thel  and  of  the  Montezumas  should  read  beforehand 
"A  Mexican  Journey/'  and  in  the  author's  own  words,  "if  in  its  progress  you  grow  as 
fond  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans  as  I  have  long  been,  you  will  feel  that  the  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is  abundantly  worth  whatever  time  and  effort  it  may  have  cost." 

Chants  Nationanx  de  TAmérique.  By  E.  Contamine  de  Latour,  published  in  1912, 
at  Montdidier,  press  of  Ernest  Carpentier,  p.  24. 

The  Library  is  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  Contamine  de  Latour,  of  Enghien-les-Bains, 
France,  member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Seville  and  Barcelone,  and  other  scientific 
societies,  for  his  very  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  the  national  songs  of  all 
the  Republics  of  Latin  America,  translated  or  rather  adapted  from  the  Spanish  into 
French,  with  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  events  which  lead  up  to  their  freedom 
and  independence.  Mr.  de  Latour  takes  exception  to  the  teachings  of  professors  of 
history  that  the  uprising  of  the  Spanish  colonies  was  due  to  their  hatred  of  royalty, 
affirming  that  the  causes  which  precipitated  the  revolution  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
were  essentially  economical  and  that  politics  played  a  very  minor  rôle .  The  example  of 
the  United  States  counted  for  a  great  deal,  while  the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution 
was  not  as  great  a  factor  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe.  Many  of  the  countries  who 
threw  off  the  Spanish  domination  established  governments  which  were  monarchical 
in  all  but  name.  In  his  introduction,  Mr.  de  Latour  says  that  all  the  Latin  American 
Republics,  including  the  youngest,  Cuba  and  Panama,  have  a  national  song,  bearing 
generally  on  the  same  subject  of  '  '  liberty,  let  us  break  the  bonds  of  slavery,  "  "  death  to 
tyrants,"  etc.  He  states,  however,  that  he  does  not  find  in  them  the  warlike  ardor 
of  the  "Marseillaise,"  nor  the  stirring  patriotism  of  the  "Chant  du  Départ",  nor  yet 
the  monotony  of  "God  Save  the  King"  (written  "Kind,"  through  a  typographical 
error  doubtless),  or  of  the  "Boje  Tsaria  Khrani."  Some  of  the  songs,  says  Mr.  de 
Latour  should  be  modified,  following  the  example  of  Chile,  whose  national  song  was 
rewritten  as  certain  parts  were  deemed  offensive  by  the  Spanish  ambassador.  The 
most  original  of  the  national  songs  is  that  of  Colombia,  which  has  for  theme  a  pretty 
tale  in  rhyme,  half  warlike,  half  pastoral,  and  which  gives  an  exquisite  and  delicate 
word  painting  of  the  love  of  country  and  home,  recalling  the  Swedish  song  "Du  Gkunla, 
du  frisca,  du  fjellhôya  Nord,"  in  which  the  Swedes  sing  of  the  beauties  of  their  cold 
north. 

Le  Chili— Apr^s  Cent  Ans  d'Indépendance.  By  Jorge  Fernandez  Pradel,  with  an 
introduction  by  Don  Rafael  Erràzuriz  UrmeAeta,  former  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  Chile.    Parw,  press  of  Levé,  1912,  p.  293. 

This  is  a  paper-bound  volume  on  the  Republic  of  Chile  by  a  native  Chilean,  residing 
in  Belgium.  Sr.  Pradel  takes  up  the  origin  and  development  of  his  country,  and 
treats  the  subject  very  entertainingly.  He  describes  the  resources,  commercial  and 
industrial  progress,  as  well  as  giving  glimpses  of  Chilean  life  and  customs.  Many 
beautiful  engravings  add  interest  to  the  work,  and  to  those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  a 
sojourn  in  that  delightful  land  the  pictures  are  most  pleasant  reminders.  The  book 
should  be  read  by  all  who  intend  to  visit  Chile  or  who  wish  to  learn  something  of  the 
country  from  a  native  who  knows  whereof  he  writes. 
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Diccionary  Geográfica  del  Uruguay.  Sr.  Oreates  Aranjo,  of  the  University  of  Monte- 
video. 2d  edition,  enlarged  and  revised,  p.  528.  Press  Litografia  Moderno» 
Montevideo,  1912. 

This  is  a  large,  attractive,  and  well-printed  volume,  containing  numerous  cuts 
illustrative  of  certain  sections  described  in  the  text.  The  work  reflects  much  pains- 
taking effort  on  the  part  of  the  author  and  his  assistants,  and  as  a  consulting  medium 
it  will  be  generally  useful,  inasmuch  as  the  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  the 
Republic  are  attracting  attention  in  foreign  lands  as  well  as  at  home. 

La  Diplomacia  Mexicana.  Volumes  1  and  2  of  1910  and  1912,  respectively.  Minis- 
terio de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Mexico. 

These  volumes  of  391  and  409  pages,  respectively,  contain  a  wealth  of  diplomatic 
and  historical  matter  from  the  year  1821  down  to  the  present  time.  They  record  the 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations  from  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  and  many  of  the 
diplomatic  notes  copied  verbatim  are  models  of  form  as  well  as  affording  an  insight 
into  the  history  of  the  times. 

Bestunen  de  la  Historia  de  Santo  Domingo.  By  Manuel  Ubaldo  Gomez,  professor  in 
the  College  of  San  Sebastian,  La  Vega.  128  and  138  pp.,  respectively. 

As  indicated  by  their  titles,  these  booklets  treat  a  subject  in  which  the  student  and 
the  scholar  are  more  especially  interested,  inasmuch  as  the  island  is  closely  associated 
with  the  discoveries  made  by  Columbus,  which  have  ever  been  a  popular  historical 
theme.  The  first  volume  begins  with  prehistoric  times,  and  continues  rapidly  with 
narrative  to  the  year  1844,  while  the  second  one  takes  up  the  subject  and  continues  it 
until  1865. 

The  Beport  oí  the  Bolivian  Consul  in  Brussels,  Dr.  Joaquim  de  Lemoine,  1912,  is  an 
interesting  conmiercial  document  of  52  pa^es.  The  consul  shows  the  growth  of 
Bolivian  trade  with  Belgium,  which  has  increased  considerably  within  the  kst  few 
years,  and  also  gives  much  information  about  Bolivia. 

Hondorellismos.    By  Alberto  Membrefio,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 

Sitentiary  of  Honduras  at  Washington.    3d  edition,   172  pp.    Muller  Bros., 
exico,  1912. 

In  this  third  edition  of  a  very  important  and  useful  little,  dictionary,  Dr.  Membreno 
has  revised  and  enlarged  his  former  work.  "Hondureñismos*'  will  now  be  an  even 
more  valuable  reference  booklet,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Honduras,  but  to  many 
corporations  and  individuals  who  are  identified  with  the  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  this  Central  American  Republic.  It  is  a  valuable  assistant  to  teacher 
and  student  in  general,  especially  now  that  the  Spanish  language  is  receiving  so  much 
attention  at  the  hands  of  our  leading  educators. 

Bibliografia  Mexicana  del  Siglo  XVm.  By  Dr.  Nicolas  Leon,  of  the  Mexican 
National  Museum,  part  1,  1912,  is  a  volume  of  463  pages  filled  with  interesting  infor- 
mation and  data  on  bibliography. 
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.SUBJECT  MATTIR  OF  C0N5IÍAR  RÎPOIÏÏS, 


BEPOBTS  BECEIVED  UP  TO  DECEHBEB  16,  1012J 


TWe. 


Date. 


ABOENTINA. 

Inauguration  of  an  insurance  company  for  the  collection  of  rents. 


Income-tax  system 

Transmitting  plans  with  reference  to  construction  work  of  the 
'  port  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Copies  of  "  Review  of  River  Plate  " 

Report  of  the  Cooperative  Telephone  Society.  Buenos  Aires 

Coni^f  Boletín  Oficial,  Oct.  8, 1912,  containing  decree  on  sugar 

Annual  report,  1911 

Statistics  of  wool  shipments  from  River  Plate 

Staple  industries  of  Argentina 

Sugar  duties 

Digest  of  invoices 

Increased  sale  of  automobiles  and  motor  cycles 

Market  for  motor  cycles 

Market  for  speedometers. 


BBÁZIL. 

Amendment  of  copyright  law  of  Brazil , 

BradUan  customs  classification  of  electric  signs. . 

CHILE. 

Lubricants , 


Market  for  garters  and  arm  bands. 

Trade  and  mdustrlal  notes 

Fish  faidustry  in  Chile 

Vahiable  forests  of  Chiloe  Island. . . 


COLOMBU. 


Dealers  in  dry  goods 

Appropriations  for  public  instruction  in  Colombia 

Searching  for  new  banana  lands 

Movement  in  customhouse  at  Barranquilla,  during  first  six 
months  of  1912. 

Population  of  various  cities  of  Colombia 

No  market  for  concrete  machinery 


CUBA. 

Wharfage  charges,  lighterage,  and  depth  of  water . 

ECUADOB. 


1912, 
Sept^25 

Oct.     4 
..do 


...do 

Oct.  5 
Oct.     8 

Oct.  10 
Oct,  15 
Oct.  16 
Oct.  18 
Undated 
Oct.  22 


..do 

Oct.  25 


Oct     4 
Oct.   16 


Oct.     8 

Oct  15 
Oct.  21 
Oct.  28 
Nov.  11 


Oct.   23 
Oct   24 


.do... 
.do... 


Oct.   25 
Oct.   30 


Author. 


R.    M.    Bartleman,    consul 
general,  Buenos  Aires. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Robert  T.  Crane,  consul, 
Rosario. 
Do. 
Do. 


J.  O.  Lay,  consul  general.  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 
Do. 


A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val- 
paraiso. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Leland     Harrison,     chargé 

d'affaires,  Bogota. 
I.  A.  Manning,  consul,  Bar- 
ranqullla. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Leland     Harrison, 
d'aflah«8,  Bogota. 


chargé 


Nov.  14     F.  C.  Morgan,  vice  consul 
I     Santiago. 


Establishment  for  preparing  ivory  nuts Oct   16  '  Chas.  Baker,  vice  and  deputy 

¡     consul,  Quayaquil. 

Guide  and  directory  of  Ecuador Nov.    7  Do. 

Important  changes  in  tariff  schedule '  Nov.  13  i         Do. 

New  bank  at  Quito i  Nov.  18  |        Do. 

GUATEMALA.  I 

Malaria  in  Quatemahk I  Oct   18 

Principal  exports  of  Guatemala i  Oct.   21 

Market  for  ây  screens '  Oct  26 

Pianos  and  music  dealers Oct.  30 

Limited  advertising  regulations i  Nov.    1 

Soft-corn  mill  and  commission  firms Nov.    5 

Leather  imports I  Nov.    6 

Regulations  relative  to  legalization  of  consular  invoices i  Nov.  21 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  gen- 
eral, Guatemala  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

*  This  does  not*represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  fai  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 
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Reports  received  up  to  December  16^  1912 — Continued. 


TiUe. 


Saw  blados  and  saw  specialties. 
Horseshoes 


Rubber  exports 

Henequén  market  at  Progreso.. 

Coal-tar  products 

Tampico  shipping  notes 


Beds  of  magnesite  in  Lower  California 

Pecan  nuts  in  southern  Mexico 

Land  prioee,  sou,  crops 

No  candy  or  chocolate  manufacturers  in  consular  district. 

No  candy  or  chocolate  manufacturers 

Crude^H  sh^ments  to  the  United  States 

Motion-picture  shows 


Market  for  arm  bands 

No  importers  of  films  in  consular  district 

Railroad  construction— Tampico  and  Veracruz  short  line. 

Railroad  construction 

Tampico  oil  industry 

Guinea  and  para  grasses 

Ou  industry  of  the  Tampico  district 


PAKAGUAT. 


Ecclesiastical  art  productions. 


PEBU. 

Sugar  industry  of  Peru  in  1911 


URUGUAY. 

The  business  men  of  Uruguay 


Date. 


1912. 
Oct.  17 

Oct.   18 

Oct  ao 

Oct.   23 

..do 

Oct.    24 

Oct.   26 

Oct.   29 

Nov.    5 

Nov.    7 

..do.... 


New  date  for  international  competition  of  motor  views 

Project  for  the  revision  of  the  Uruguay  Tariff  V 

Manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  products  in  Uruguay 

Additions  to  "  Project  for  Revision  of  Uruguay  Tariff  U" 

State  of  Uruguay  banking  in  September,  1912 

Port  of  Coronilla 

Amount  of  license  to  be  paid  for  conducting  business  in  Uruguay . 
An  institute  for  technically  testing  strength  of  materials 


..do.... 
Nov.    9 

..do.... 

Nov.  11 

Nov.  12 

..do.... 
Nov.  19 
Nov.  21 
Nov.  23 


Sept.  30 


Oct.   28 


Oct.     3 

...do.... 
Oct   11 

...do.... 
Oct  12 
Oct  16 
Oct   17 

...do.... 
Oct   24 


VENEZUELA. 


New.customs  classification Oct   15 


European  discount  market  and  bill  of  exchange 

Klnds.and  values  of  exports  from  district  in  1911 

Newttariff  clasaiacation  and  customs  decision 

Commercial  and  industrial  notes:  Plant  at  Cumaná  for  the  elabo- 
ration of  products  from  the  coconut;  decree  of  Oct.  28,  1912, 
directing  establishment  of  postal  money  orders  Jan.  1,  1913; 
establishment  of  a  school  of  arts  and  trade  for  women  in  Caracas; 
modem  school  furniture  for  graded  schools  to  be  purchased; 
establishment  of  commercial  schools  in  Caracas,  Maracaibo, 
and  Ciudad  Bolivar;  new  building  for  national  health  office. 

Tariff  classifications  for  Ifaien  and  cotton  canvas 

Customs  classifications— printing  paper;  certahi  bathtubs 

Resolutions  concerning  customs  duty  on  calcium  chloride  and 
hypochlorite. 


Oct  17 
Oct  19 
Nov.  4 
...do.... 


Nov.  12 
Nov.  16 
...do.... 


Author. 


C.  E.  Guyant,  consul.  Salina 

Crux. 
A.    J.    Lespinasse,    consul, 
Frontera. 
Do. 
A.  Gracey,  consul,  Prognso. 

Do. 
Thomas  Bevan,  vice  oonsul, 

Tampioo. 
L.  N.  Sullivan,  consol.  La 

Paz. 
E.    M.    Lawton,    consular 

agent,  Oaxaca. 
Charles    Hudson,    consular 

agent  LosMoohias. 
T.  C.  Hamm,  consul.  Duran- 

go. 
C.  A.  Miller,  oonsul,  Tam- 
pk». 
Do. 
Wflbert  L.  Bonney,  consul, 

San  Luis  PotoaL 
Thomas  W.  Bowman,  vice 

oonsul,  Nogales. 
Clarence  Allen,  oonsul,  Tam- 

pkx>. 
Thomas  H.  Sevan,  vtee  con- 
sul. Tampk». 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Cornelius  Ferris,  jr.,  consul, 
Asuncion. 


Louis  G.  Dreyfus,  Jr.,  ( 
sular  assistant,  CaUao. 


F.  W.  Coding,  oonsul,  Mon- 
tevideo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  La 
Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Herbert  R.  Wright,  oonsul, 
Puerto  Cabello. 
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THE  total  foreign  trade  of  Brazil  for  the  year  1911,  not  includ- 
ing imports  and  exports  of  foreign  specie  and  bank  notes, 
according  to  the  report  of  the   minister   of  finance,  was 
1,799,488,186  milreis  paper,  represented  by  imports  to  the 
value  of  795,563,450  milreis  and  exports  of  1,003,924,736  milreis. 

The  trade  for  the  year  1910,  according  to  the  same  report,  was 
1,653,276,592  milreis,  of  which  sum  713,863,143  milreis  represented 
imports  and  939,413,449  milreis  exports.  There  was,  therefore,  for 
the  year  1911  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  goods  to  the  amount  of  81,700,307  milreis,  and  in  the 
exports  of  64,511,287  milreis;  or  a  total  increase  in  the  yearns  foreign 
trade  of  146,211,594  milreis. 

In  terms  of  United  States  gold,  the  Brazilian  paper  milreis  may  be 
considered  as  worth  32.4  cents  United  States  gold.  At  this  rate  the 
foreign  commerce  for  the  two  years  was  as  follows: 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1910 

$231,291,658 
267,762,557 

1304,360,957 
325,271,614 

$535,661,615 

1911 

583,034,171 

The  imports  and  exports  of  foreign  specie  and  bank  notes  were  represented  as  follows  : 


'       Imports. 

Export^. 

1910 

mireU  paper. 
145,014,303 
117,612,220 

MilreU  paper. 
32,500,452 

1911 

36,421,324 

DiPOBTS. 

The  imports  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911,  by  countries,  reduced  to  United 
States  gold,  were  as  follows: 


Country 


United  Kingdom 

Oennany 

United  States... 

Franee 

Argentina 

Portugal 

Belgium 

Italy 

Uruguay 

Ausnia-Hungary 

Switierland 

India 


41,287 

165,841,773 

D7,001 

36,774,520 

65,534 

29,703,847 

10,398 

21,863,429 

22,587 

19,767,410 

»4,615 

12,865,607 

80,007 

10,461,354 

36,557 

7,366,984 

M,057 

5,991,258 

55,825 

3,285,960 

B3,109 

2,858,729 

90,308 

1,935.437 

$74, 
43, 
34, 
22, 
19, 
13, 

'S; 

5, 
3, 
3, 
2, 

1251 


695,592 
180,830 
602,757 
744,839 
594,486 
832,400 
725,701 
382,106 
412,582 
777,460 
455,559 
985,952 
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County. 


1900 


Newfoundland ;  $2,008,641 

Spain 1,622,001 

I^rway 1,604,933 

Netherlands 1,748,977 

Sweden (») 

Canada 953,523 

O  ther  countries 2, 280, 705 

Total 179.090,126 


1910 


$2,668,104 
2,100,271 
1,940,906 
1,463,260 
1,031,298 
1,138,694 
2,182,927 


231,291,668 


1  In  1909.  induded  under  ''Other  countries.' 


1911 


$2,808,829 
2,376,244 
2,182,390 
1,660,762 
1,037,609 
1,016,167 
2,301,402 


257,762,657 


Imports  are  divided  into  four  general  classes.     Under  these  classes  for  the  year 
1910  and  1911  they  were: 


Class  I.  Live  animals 

Class  II.  Primary  materials  and  materials  used  in  the  arts  and  industries. 

Class  m.  lianuuctures 

Class  IV.  Alimentary  substances 


1910 


MUrdi  paper. 

4,692,622 

132,186,996 

392,474,930 

184,608,696 


Total 713, 863, 143 

United  States  gold $231,291,668 


1911 


mireii  paper. 

3,444,759 

154,914,988 

444,887,312 

192,316,391 


795,663,460 
$257,762,657 


The  principal  imports  in  1911  under  Class  I,  Live  animals,  were:  31,186  head  o 
beef  cattle,  worth  1,583,738  mureis  paper;  80,844  sheep,  worth  786,596  milreis;  and 
1,190  horses,  worth  717,587  milreis. 

Class  II,  Primary  articles,  etc.,  is  divided  into  the  following  subclasses,  of  which 
the  imports  were: 


Cotton 

Hair,  fur,  and  feathers 

Cane,  bamboo,  rush,  and  the  like 

Lead,  tin,  sine,  and  alloys 

Copper  and  alloys 

Ammal  residuary  products 

Stoél  and  iron 

Jute  and  hemp 

Wool 

Flax 

Woods 

Material  for  perfumery,  painting,  dyeing,  etc 

Metals  and  metalloids  not  otherwise  enumerated 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum 

Straw,  esparto,  pita,  and  like  fibers 

Seeds,  roots,  barks,  etc 

Coal,  stones,  earths,  and  other  like  substances. . . 

Pelts  and  skins 

Silk 

Vegetable  extracts  and  oils 

Total 


1910 


Milreis  paper. 
10,678,616 
1,472,396 

227,808 
2,346,016 
2,631,254 

968,696 
6,826,992 
7,346,766 
4,139,074 

824,778 
8,664,210 
8,034,468 

461,263 

862,776 

710,814 
4,929,803 
55,272,720 
9,937,845 

886,621 
5,171,081 


132,186,996 


1911 


Milreis  paper. 

10,164,997 
1,628,609 
247,986 
2,300,546 
2,673,348 
1,253,137 
7,228,282 

12,406,049 
3,960,167 
960,021 
8,077,532 
9,619,645 
624,815 
3,326,954 
1,003,850 
6,922,175 

63,82^,094 

11,648,604 
1,317,785 
7,116,087 


154,914,988 


In  1911  about  two- thirds  in  value  of  the  cotton  imported,  1,301,096  kilos,  was  sewing 
thread;  the  balance,  1,900,000  kilos,  was  raw  and  carded  cotton.  Under  "Hair,  fur, 
and  feathers"  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  110,120  kilos,  was  rabbit  and  beaver  and  like  fur. 
Lead,  tin,  and  zinc,  5,762  metric  tons,  were  imported  in  the  form  of  bars,  plates,  and 
s heets.  The  same  was  true  of  copper,  2,213  metric  tons.  The  principal  animal  residu- 
ary products  were  glue,  217  tons,  worth  292,090  milreis;  spermaceti  and  stearin,  233 
tons,  worth  188,910  milreis;  grease  and  tallow,  874  tons,  worth  482,231  milreis.  Of 
steel  and  iron,  the  principal  imports  for  1911  were  steel  in  bars  and  rods,  7,246  tons, 
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worth  1,915,161  milreis;  iron  in  bars,  rode,  and  plates,  29,623  tons,  worth  4,152,367 
milreis;  iron  in  ingots,  16,407  tons,  worth  1,160,754  milreis. 

0/  jute  and  hemp,  in  all  31,888  tons,  about  one-half  in  value  was  in  the  form  of  yam 
for  weaving  and  about  one-half  in  the  raw  state .  Under  *  *  Wool ,  "  1 ,  108  tons,  the  larger 
portion — 746  tons — ^valued  at  2,855,193  milreis,  was  yam  for  weaving;  54  tons,  worth 
281,651  milreis,  was  knitting  and  embroidery  thread;  and  the  remainder,  over  300 
tons,  was  raw  and  carded  wool.    Nearly  all  of  the  flax  was  in  the  form  of  thread. 

Under  the  heading  "Woods"  the  principal  imports  were  pine  lumber,  worth  5,819,51 1  ' 
milreis,  and  wood  pulp  for  paper  manufacture,  5,312  tons,  valued  at  639,863  milreis. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  pine  lumber  was  imported  from  the  United  States.  The 
principal  imports  under  the  heading  "Material  for  perfumery,  painting,  dyeing,  etc.** 
were  linseed  oil,  3,870  tons,  worth  2,973,103  milreis;  analine  dyes,  374  tons,  worth 
1,511,334  milreis;  white  lead  and  zinc,  2,634  tons',  worth  1,071,248  milreis;  paints  in 
powder,  2,143  tons,  worth  978,966  milreis;  turpentine,  1,221  tons,  worth  937,979  mil- 
reis; artificial  extracts,  fixed  oils,  volatile  essences,  52  tons,  worth  439,084  milreis. 
The  principal  imports  under  "  Metals  and  metalloids  not  otherwise  enumerated  '*  were 
sulphur,  2,588  tons,  worth  337,393  milreis;  aluminum,  antimony,  arsenic,  bismuth, 
potassium,  sodium,  mercury,  and  nickel.  Under  '  *  Gold,  silver,  and  platinum  '*  nearly 
the  entire  importation,  was  bar  silver. 

Under  "Straw,  esparto,  pita,  etc.,*'  the  principal  imports  were,  broom  straw,  688  tons, 
valued  at  397,506  milreis;  straw  for  mat  and  hat  making,  48  tons,  worth  265,322 
milreis.  Under  "  Seeds,  roots,  barks,  etc.,*'  which  heading  does  not  include  the  ordi- 
nary cereals,  the  principal  imports  were  malted  barley,  12,285  tons,  worth  3,617,345 
milreis;  hops,  218  tons,  worth  777,397  milreis;  leaf  tobacco,  254  tons,  worth  877,311 
milreis. 

Under  "Coal,  stones,  earths,  etc.,**  the  principal  imports  were,  coal,  1,736,213  tons, 
valued  at  41,464,071  milreis,  nearly  all  of  which  was  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  over  1,000,000  milreis  worth  from  the  United  States;  cement,  268,689  tons, 
worth  11,212,211  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  was  from  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom, with  about  100,000  milreis  worth  from  the  United  States;  coal  briquets,  220,136 
tons,  valued  at  6,610,977  milreis;  nitrate  of  soda,  2,117  tons,  worth  767,429  milreis; 
asphalt,  6,726  tons,  worth  343,018  milreis;  coke,  12,584  tons,  worth  394,967  milreis; 
marble,  5,698  tons,  worth  698,499  milreis;  unmounted  precious  stones  valued  at 
777,567  milreis. 

Under  the  heading  "Pelts and  skins,"  nearly  the  whole  importation,  1,562  tons  out 
of  1,580  tons,  was  tanned  and  prepared  skins  and  hides.  Under  "Silk,**  practically  all 
was  in  the  form  of  thread.  Under  "  Vegetable  extracts  and  oils  **  the  imports  were  tar, 
17,269  tons,  worth  4,484,664  milreis;  vegetable  oils,  not  edible,  2,914  tons,  worth 
1,844,548  milreis;  gums,  resins,  and  balsams,  worth  416,155  milreis. 

Class  III,  Manufactures,  ready  for  consumption,  is  divided  into  the  following  sub- 
classes, of  which  the  imports  were: 
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Manufactures:  . 

Oí  cotton,  mixed  or  not «  J26 

Of  aluminum Î46 

Guns  and  ammunition I  U  164 

Of  bristle»  and  hair 176 

Of  cane,  bamboo,  etc I  263 

GaiTiaMS  and  other  vehicles I  li  199 

Of  lead,  tin,  «Inc.  and  alloys 1  )39 

Of  copper  and  alloys '    (  176 

Of  steel  and  iron ¡  Tí  557 

Musical  and  like  instraments i  331 

Smsical  and  dental  instruments  and  material '    1  141 

Mauiematical,  physical,  and  optical  instruments  and  material 1  rTl 

Of  wool,  mixea  or  not K  127 

Of  linen I    (  392 
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MilreU 

76,Ã7,'949 

193,182 

7,040,731 

930,105 

162,911 

18,080,984 

1,551,533 

8,220,933 

81,424,363 

5,563,166 

1,584,921 

2,007,322 

12,431,905 

7,984,700 
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Ofjute  and  hemp 

Earthenware»  porcelain,  and  glass 

Engines,  maounery,  tools,  and  hardware 

Of  wood 

Of  ivory,  mother  of  pearl,  coral,  tortoise  shell,  etc., 

Of  nickel 

Of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum 

Of  stmw,  esparto,  pita,  etc 

Of  paper 

Of  earths,  stones,  and  like  substances 

Of  leather 

Perfumery,  paints.  Inks,  etc 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  pharmaceatioal  specialties. . 

Of  silk,  mixed  or  not 

Miscellaneous 


MOrdi 

10,989,504 

66,107,886 

3,672,603 

400,106 

27,602 

1,634,388 

1,643,566 

15,401,017 
3,853,038 
3,340,061 
8,130,008 

16,437,081 
3,614,042 

55,219,132 


Total 302,474,030     444,887,312 


1911 


MUrdi 

^ÍÇ*780 

14,000,235 

86,896,467 

4,784,381 

417,252 

38,640 

1,512,450 

1,474,357 

17,525,868 

4,410,637 

4,067,387 

8,200,060 

18,485,064 

3,006,543 

54,210,551 


Under  **Cotton  manufactures,"  the  principal  imports  for  1911  were:  Piece  goods, 
bleached,  1,714,469  kilos,  worth  5,862,454  milreis;  imbleached,  311,559  kilos,  worth 
754,632  milreis;  prints,  1,323,761  kilos,  worth  5,427,188  milreis;  dyed,  3,433,297  kilos, 
worth  14,566,294  milreis;  other  piece  goods,  7,189,494  kilos,  worth  28,249,489  milreis. 
Practically  all  of  the  bleached,  unbleached,  dyed,  and  printed  goods  were  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Of  "other  piece  goods,"  the  importa  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  over  one-half,  with  a  small  amount  from  the  United  States.  Ready-made 
clothing,  valued  at  3,725,804  milreis;  passamenterie,  lace,  ribbons,  etc.,  valued  at 
3,893,873  milreis;  stockings,  valued  at  1,533,449  milreis. 

Of  the  2,514  tons  arms  and  ammunition,  859  tons,  worth  3,810,637  milreis,  were 
shotguns,  revolvers,  and  other  firearms;  1,280  tons,  worth  2,680,254  milreis,  were 
small-arm  ammimition;  263  tons,  worth  269,296  milreis,  were  artillery  ammunition  ;  and 
a  small  amoimt  of  swords,  other  side  arms,  and  powder.  Of  shotguns,  revolvers,  and 
other  firearms,  neaily  one-half  was  from  the  United  States;  the  balance  from  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  countries.  Of  small-arm  ammimition,  a  little  more 
than  one-half  was  from  the  United  States,  with  Germany  second. 

Of  manufactures  of  bristles,  hair,  etc.,  the  principal  imports  were  brooms  and 
brushes,  valued  at  763,456  milreis. 

Under  "Carriages  and  other  vehicles,"  theprincipal  imports  were:  1,574  automobiles, 
valued  at  7,198,632  milreis,  about  50  per  cent  in  value  being  from  the  United  States; 
automobile  accessories,  374  tons,  worth  1,695,763  milreis,  of  which  less  than  5  per 
cent  was  from  the  United  States;  railway  cars,  18,158  tons,  worth  8,701,257  milreis, 
of  which  about  14  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  about  40  per  cent  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  carts  and  other  vehicles  not  specified,  worth  485,392  milreis, 
of  which  over  40  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States. 

Of  manufactures  of  leiul,  tin,  and  zinc,  1,948  tons,  the  principal  imports  were  print- 
ing type,  232  tons,  worth  616,083  milreis,  the  great  bulk  of  which  was  from  Germany; 
tinware,  not  specified,  135  tons,  worth  372,015  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  was  from 
Germany;  manufactures  of  zinc  and  alloys,  not  specified,  1,330  tons,  worth  423.278 
milreis. 

Of  copper  manufactures,  3,553  tons,  the  principal  imports  were  copper  wire,  2,173 
tons,  worth  2,403,319  milreis,  of  which  55  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and 
about  30  per  cent  from  Germany;  tubes  and  piping,  196  tons,  worth  276,672  milreis; 
manufactures  not  specified,  1,142  tons,  worth  5,271,446  milreis. 

Of  steel  and  iron  the  principal  imports  were:  Wire,  54,977  tons,  worth  10,497,892 
milreis,  about  one-half  from  Germany  and  one-fourth  from  the  United  States.  Gal- 
vanized roofing  material,  15,365  tons,  worth  3,692,554  milreis,  the  bulk  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  less  than  10  per  cent  from  the  United  States.    Tin  plate,  18,225 
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tons,  worth  5,296,293  milreis,  the  bulk  from  the  United  Eongdom  and  about  8  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  Structural  material,  33,314  tons,  worth  6,568,450  milreis, 
principally  from  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  10  per  cent  from  the 
United  States.  Telegraph  and  telephone  posts,  bridge  material,  and  fencing,  21,965 
tons,  worth  4,770,608  milreis,  about  30  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  over  20  per 
cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Steel  rails,  plates,  etc.,  161,040  tons,  worth  19,703,538 
milreis,  of  which  20t  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States  and  15  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Piping  and  fittings,  38,903  tons,  worth  6,987,822  milreis,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  one-seventh  from  the  United 
States.  Railway  axles  and  wheels,  6,835  tons,  worth  2,348,290  mürois,  about  one- 
fifth  of  which  was  from  the  United  States.  Cutlery,  997  tons,  worth  3,737,298  milreis, 
of  which  about  60  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  25  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  17  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Locks,  fishhooks,  and  other  small  hardware, 
1,454  tons,  worth  1,432,214  milreis,  about  one-fifth  of  which  was  from  the  United  States 
and  nearly  one-half  from  Germany.  Nails,  staples,  hooks,  and  screws,  3,888  tons, 
worth  1,564,585  mifreiB,  of  which  about  20  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States. 
Enameled  ware,  1,722  tons,  worth  1,738,899  milreis,  nearly  all  from  Germany. 

Of  musical  and  like  instnmients  the  principal  imports  were:  2,685  pianos,  worth 
2,396,156  milreis,  more  than  two-thirds  of  which  were  from  Geimany  and  about  one- 
seventh  from  the  JJnited  States.  Phonographs  and  accessories,  760,996  kilos,  worth 
1,869,904  milreis,  of  which  two-thirds  were  from  Germany  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
from  the  United  States. 

Surgical  instruments  amounted  to  199,799  kilos,  worth  991,980  milreis,  nearly  20 
per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  States  and  about  35  per  cent  from  Germany. 
Dental  instruments  and  material  amounted  to  93,327  kilos,  worth  592,941  milreis,  the 
great  bulk  of  which  was  from  the  United  States.  Optical  instruments  and  material 
were  imported  to  the  value  of  297,669  milreis,  of  which  about  one-foiu*th  came  from 
the  United  States.  Other  scientific  instruments  not  specified  amounted  to  1,709,653 
milreis,  of  which  about  40  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States. 

Under  "  Manu&ictures  of  wool  "  the  principal  imports  were:  Wool  piece  goods,  1,317 
tons,  worth  9,837,137  milreis;  ready-made  clothing  amounted  to  only  306,034  milreis 
and  trimmings  to  43,198  milreis. 

Of  manufactures  of  linen  the  principal  imports  were:  Cloth  1,885  tons,  worth 
6,924,005  milreis,  and  ready-made  clothing  amounting  to  380,398  milreis. 

Under  ''Earthenware,  porcelain,  and  glass,''  the  principal  imports  were:  Window 
glass,  4,854  tons,  worth  1,141,289  milreis.  Bottles,  tumblers,  and  other  hollowware» 
6,204  tons,  worth  2,318,563  milreis,  the  bulk  of  which  was  from  Grermany  and  about 
7  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Manufactures  of  china  and  earthenware,  not 
specified,  10,046  tons,  worth  7,081,494  milreis.  Manufactures  of  glass,  not  specified, 
1,773  tons,  worth  2,584,770  milreis. 

Under  the  heading  "Engines,  machinery,  etc.,"  the  principal  imports  were:  Elec- 
trical machinery  and  apparatus,-9,752  tons,  worth  12,462,205  milreis,  of  which  about  40 
per  cent  was  from  the  United  States  and  nearly  30  per  cent  from  Grermany.  Electric 
wire  and  cable,  1,904  tons,  worth  1,555,357  milreis,  over  40  percent  of  which  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  35  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Locomotives,  12,959 
tons,  worth  9,340,750  milreis,  of  which  nearly  60  i)er  cent  was  from  the  United  Stated 
and  over  20  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Traction  and  stationary  engines, 
4,639  tons,  worth  4,335,087  milreis,  about  36  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and 
Germany  each.  Sewing  machines,  4,054  tons,  worth  5,829,928  milreis,  of  which  more 
than  one-half  was  from  the  United  States  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  from  Germany. 
Industrial  machinery,  18,954  tons,  worth  11,777,445  milreis,  less  than  4  per  cent  of 
which  came  from  the  United  States,  over  20  per  cent  from  Germany,  and  65  per  cent 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Agricultural  machinery,  4,809  tons,  worth  1,914,630 
milreis,  of  which  about  60  per  cent  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  bulk  of  the 
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remainder  from  Germany.  Typewriters  and  acceeeories,  119  tons,  worth  1,160,784 
milreis,  85  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United  States  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
from  Germany.  Hydraulic  pumps  and  accessories,  1,229  tons,  worth  1,140,025  milreis, 
about  one-half  of  which  came  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  20  per  cent  from  the 
United  States.  Boilers,  retorts,  and  stills,  2,978  tons,  worth  1,596,090  milreis,  nearly 
70  per  cent  of  which  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  10  per  cent  from  the  United 
States.  Bicycles  were  imported  to  the  value  of  665,022  milreis,  41  per  cent  of  which 
was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  20  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  14  i)€r  cent 
from  France,  and  13  per  cent  from  Germany.  Machinery  and  apparatus,  not  specified» 
29,384  tons,  worth  25,048,131  milreis,  of  which  there  was  from  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  28  per  cent  each  and  from  Grermany  26  per  cent. 

Under  ''Manufactures  of  wood**  the  principal  imports  were:  Furniture,  1,492  tons, 
worth  2,204,506  milreis,  of  which  39  per  cent  was  from  Austria,  15  per  cent  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  each,  and  14  per  cent  from  Germany. 

Under  "  Manu&u^tures  of  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  **  are  included  only  jewelry, 
with  or  without  precious  stone  settings,  as  follows:  Gold,  803,347  milreis:  silver.  676.568 
milreis;  and  platinum,  32,544  milreis. 

Under  "Paper  and  manufactures"  the  principal  imports  were:  Books,  maps,  and 
music,  1,113  tons,  worth  2,853,202  milreis;  other  printed  matter,  lithographs,  postal 
cards,  bills,  etc.,  579  tons,  worth  1,288,052  milreis.  Writing  paper,  1,922  tons,  worth 
1,502,218  milreis,  nearly  one-half  from  Germany,  one-fourth  from  Italy,  and  the 
remainder  from  Austria  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Printing  paper,  20,812  tons, 
wortíi  5,310,296  milreis,  of  which  43  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  15  per  cent  from 
Norway,  13  per  cent  from  Sweden,  8  per  cent  from  Belgium,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
from  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Austria,  and  less  than  1  per 
cent  from  the  United  States.  Cardboard  and  pasteboard,  4,191  tons,  worth  1,193,703 
milreis,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  came  from  Germany,  20  per  cent  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  less  than  1  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Paper  not  otherwise  specified, 
11,638  tons,  worth  4,461,492  mibreis. 

Under  "Earths,  stones,  and  like  substances**  the  principal  imports  were:  Bricks  and 
tiles,  5,203  tons,  worth  1,033,125  milreis;  roofing  tiles,  15,220  tons,  worth  757,329  milreis; 
refractory  bricks,  10,974  tons,  worth  563,598  milreis. 

Under  "Manufactures  of  leather**  the  principal  imports  were:  Boots  and  shoes,  to  the 
value  of  1,249,914  milreis. 

Under  "Perfumery,  paints,  inks,  etc.,**  the  principal  imports  were:  Perfumery, 
amounting  to  5,364,860  milreis.  Printing  ink,  268  tons,  worth  315,684  milreis,  over 
one-half  of  which  was  from  Germany,  one-third  from  France,  and  about  11  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  Writing  ink,  to  the  value  of  114,364  milreis,  principally  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  about  9  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Prepared  paints, 
2,309  tons,  worth  1,764,625  milreis,  about  57  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  18  per  cent  from  the  United  States  and  Germany  each. 

Under  "Chemicals,  drugs,  and  pharmaceutical  sx>ecialties**  the  principal  imports 
were:  Natural  and  artificial  mineral  waters,  1,585  tons,  worth  1,162,098  milreis;  calcium 
carbide,  4,799  tons,  worth  1,023,348  milreis,  60  per  cent  of  which  was  from  Norway  and 
12  per  cent  from  the  United  States;  caustic  soda,  6,252  tons,  worth  1,267,710  milreis. 
Acids:  Acetic,  154,447  milreis;  sulphuric,  217,877  milreis;  nitric,  14,029  milreis; 
tannic,  30,105  milreis;  acids  not  specified,  277,382  milreis.  Pills  and  capsules, 
221,221  milreis,  about  70  per  cent  of  which  was  from  the  United  States.  Chemical 
products,  drugs,  etc.,  not  specified,  13,763  tons,  worth  13,037,530  milreis,  of  which 
one-third  was  from  France,  one-fourth  from  Germany,  one-fifth  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  one-tenth  from  the  United  States. 

Under  **  Manu^tures  of  silk  **  the  principal  imports  were:  Ribbons,  to  the  value  of 
1,193,757  milreis;  piece  goods,  1,384,214  milreis;  manufactures  not  otherwise  enumer- 
ated, 855,347  milreis. 
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Under  '^Miâcellaneous"  the  principal  imports  were:  Stationery  and  school  supplies, 
value,  1,793,227  milreis;  buttons,  1,881,310  milreis;  toys,  1,731,030  milreis;  pipes  and 
smokers'  articles,  2,069,276  milreis;  hats,  2,232,603  milreis,  of  which  more  than  one- 
half  was  from  Italy,  one-fifth  from  France,  and  one-sixteenth  from  the  United  States. 
Umbrellas  and  parasols,  1,228,058  mihreis.  Watches,  939,832  milreis,  of  which  77 
per  cent  was  from  Switzerland,  9  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  7  per  cent  from 
Germany.  Dynamite,  gun  cotton,  etc.,  647  tons,  worth  1,153,728  milreis,  of  which 
48  per  cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  nearly20  per  cent  from  Germany,  17  percent 
from  France,  9  per  cent  from  Belgium,  and  6  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Gasoline, 
6,789  tons,  worth  1,827,105  milreis,  of  which  97  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States. 
Kerosene,  81,968  tons,  worth  9,744,306  milreis,  99  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the 
United  States.  Lubricating  oils,  mineral  and  vegetable,  13,951  tons,  worth  3,258,548 
milreis,  of  which  62  per  cent  was  from  the  United  States,  18  per  cent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  7  per  cent  from  Germany,  and  4  per  cent  from  Austria-Hungary  and  Russia 
each.  Rubber  manufactures  not  enumerated,  505  tons,  worth  2,856,633  milreis,  of 
which  28  per  cent  was  from  Germany,  27  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  19 
per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Steam  and  sail  vessels  were  imported  to  the  value 
of  10,657,544  miheis. 

Class  IV,  Alimentary  substances,  is  divided  into  two  subclasses,  of  which  the  imports 
were: 


1910 


FoodproducU. 
Cattle  food 


MilreU  paper. 

182,603,089 

2,006,506 


184,606,605 


1911 


MUreiMi 

189,6eS,901 
2,652,490 


192,316,801 


Under  ''Food  products'^  the  principal  imports  were:  Wheat  333,146  tons,  worth 
36,053,110  milreis,  practically  all  from  Argentina.  Wheat  flour,  158,761  tons,  worth 
29,966,336  milreis,  of  which  58  per  cent  was  from  Argentina,  34  per  cent  from  the 
United  States,  and  5  per  cent  from  Uruguay.  Codfish,  34,241  tpns,  worth  17,575,527 
milreis,  of  which  49  per  cent  was  from  Newfoundland,  24  per  cent  from  Norway,  15 
per  cent  from  Canada,  7  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  less  than  3  per  cent 
from  the  United  States.  Preserved  fish,  3,618  tons,  worth  3,835,702  milreis,  of  which  60 
per  cent  was  from  Portugal,  12  per  cent  from  the  United  States,  and  8  per  cent  from 
Italy.  Dried  fruits,  1,916  tons,  worth  1,868,302  milreis,  about  40  per  cent  of  which  was 
from  Spain,  nearly  30  per  cent  from  France,  13  per  cent  from  Portugal,  and  a  little  over 
2  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Fresh  fruits,  3,452  tons,  worth  2,327,577  milreis, 
39  per  cent  of  which  was  from  Portugal,  20  per  cent  from  the  Unites  States,  and  18  per 
cent  from  Spain.  Condensed  milk,  3,998  tons,  worth  3,773,568  milreis,  nearly  ali  from 
Switzerland.  Hams  and  bacon,  1, 181  tons,  worth  1,878,413  milreis,  of  which  60  per 
cent  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  25  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  Canned 
meats,  424  tons,  worth  892,684  milreis,  nearly  one-half  of  which  was  from  Portugal, 
one-fifth  from  Italy,  and  one-eighth  from  the  United  States.  Canned  vegetables, 
2,059  tons,  worth  1,617,128  milreis,  from  Portugal,  Italy,  and  France  principally,  and 
about  4  per  cent  from  the  United  States»  Rice,  16,532  tons,  worth  3,747,284  milreis. 
Potatoes,  17,852  tons,  worth  2,898,333  milreis.  Spirits  and  fermented  liquors,  2,074 
tons,  worth  2,799,430  milreis.  Champagne  and  sparkling  wines,  194  tons,  worth 
807,545  milreis.  Fine  wines,  port  and  the  like,  4,315  tons,  worth  6,816,206  milreis. 
Common  wines,  62,174  tons,  worth  27,519,983  milreis.  Vermouth  and  bitters,  1,784 
tons,  worth  1,991,485  milreis.  Olive  oil,  3,949  tons,  worth  5,218,419  milreis.  Olives, 
1,924  tons,  worth  1,056,741  milreis.  Jerked  beef,  26,651  tons,  worth  14,400,531  mihreis. 
Beans,  8,114  tons,  worth  2,536,850  milreis.    Butter,  1,960  tons,  worth  4,306,725  milreis. 
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Salt,  49,076  tons,  worth  1,676,229  milreifl.    Cheese,  1,783  tone,  worth  2,787,792  müreia. 
Tea,  344  tons,  worth  824,317  milreis. 

Under  cattle  food  the  principal  import  was  alfalfa  30,010  tons,  value  2,376,609 
milreis. 

TRADE  BY  PORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  for  the  years  1910  and  1911,  by  ports  of  entry: 


Port. 


Rio  de  Janeiro 

Santos 

Recife  (  Pernambuco) . . . 

Pará... 

Bahia 

Porto  Alegre 

Hanaos 

Rio  Grande 

Fortaleza 

Paranaguá 

8.  Luiï 

Maceió 

Commba 

CabedeUo 

Pelotas 

Victoria. 

Sfto  Francisco 

ümgoayana 

Ail  other  ports 

Total 

United  States  gold 


1910 


713,863,143 
1231, 291,  ft58 


1911 


Milreis 
280, 
193, 
53, 
47, 
40, 
32, 
25, 
22, 
13, 
11, 


,706 
202,704 
952,804 
591,607 
785,090 
203,940 
108,151 
970,955 
198,526 
368,011 
548,099 
592,973 
683,791 
252, 121 
172,303 
017,395 
770,651 
710, 187 
049,436 


795.563,450 
$257.762,567 


EXPOBTS. 

The  exports  by  countries  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  were  as  follows: 


Country. 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

Oomany 

Netherlands 

France 

Austria-Hungary 

Aisentina 

Belgium 

Uruguay 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1909 


1123, 
49, 
48. 
14, 
26, 
10, 
10, 
6t 
5, 
2, 
1, 

8, 


817,298 
832,180 
130,460 
390,172 
514,120 
261,295 
229,459 
492,082 
203,043 
651,878 
062,270 
905.968 
841,614 


308,331,829 


1910 


11 


i  t 


S7 
!93 
114  I 
161 
38  . 
.73 
166  , 
i04  . 
35  , 
.28  , 
i86  I 
oA»,J27  I 
10,562,655  I 


304,369,957 


$115. 

48, 

47, 

26, 

25, 

16, 

12, 

7. 

4, 

3. 

1, 

1, 

12, 


866,767 
920,995 
212,339 
447,406 
739,496 
759,363 
793,252 
796.618 
444,054 
747,560 
676,291 
487,288 
391,185 


325.271,614 


Exports  are  divided  into  three  major  classifications  as  follows: 


1910 


Animals  and  animal  products. . 
Minerals  and  mineral  products. 
Vegetable  products 

Total 


Miireis  paper. 

41,089,441 

14,955,730 

883,368,278 


939,413.449 


Miheis  paper. 
41,506,812 
13,983,096 
948,434,828 


1.003,924,736 


The  principal  animal  products  were:  Whale  oil,  1,002  tons,  worth  302,352  milreis 
paper;  hurd,  315  tons,  worth  301,715  milreis;  beeswax,  193  tons,  worth  347,681  milreis; 
horns,  l.'^Ol  V)ns,  worth  422,853  milreis;  boneash,  8,147  tons,  worth  180,444  milreis; 
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cattle  hides,  31,828  tons,  worth  27,009,537  milreis  (24,318  tons  salt,  worth  17,276,232  mil- 
reis,  and  7,510  tons  dry,  worth  9,733,305  milreis),  of  which  12,296  tons  went  to  Grermany, 
7,520  tons  to  the  British  colonies,  6,331  tons  to  France,  2,198  tons  to  Belgium,  1,013 
tons  to  Uruguay,  lesser  amounts  to  Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Austria, 
and  131  tons  to  the  United  States;  horsehair,  412  tons,  worth  451,458  milreis;  gly- 
cerin, 423  tons,  worth  401,763  milreis;  wool,  974  tons,  worth  934,158  milreis;  dry 
and  salt  tongues,  265  tons,  worth  709,759  milreis;  skins,  2,798  tons,  worth  9,729,956 
milreis  (goatakins,  2,170  tons,  worth  8,334,989  milreis;  sheepskins,  468  tons,  worth 
1,082,415  milreis;  lambskins,  36  tons,  worth  85,857  milreis;  deerskins,  109  tons,  worth 
190,317  milreis;  not  specified,  15  tons,  worth  36,378  milreis),  of  which  1,825  tons  went 
to  the  United  States,  367  tons  to  France,  350  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  137  tons  to 
Germany,  and  106  tons  to  Belgium. 

Under  "  Minerals  and  mineral  products  "  the  principal  exporta  were:  Monazite  sand, 
3,687  tons,  worth  1,666,559  milreis,  of  which  1,890  tons  went  to  Germany,  1,096  tons 
to  France,  and  700  tons  to  the  United  States;  manganese  ore,  173,941  tons,  worth 
3,875,312  milreis,  of  which  50,150  tons  went  to  the  United  States,  41,801  tons  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  37,840  tons  to  Belgium,  17,450  tons  to  the  British  colonies,  14,100 
tons  to  Germany,  7,650  tons  to  France,  and  4,500  tons  to  Holland;  scrap  metals,  610 
tons,  worth  190,085  milreis;  gold  in  bars,  4,290  kilos,  worth  7,022,964  milreis,  prac- 
tically all  to  the  United  Kingdom;  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  worth 
738,474  milreis. 

Under  "Vegetable  products  *'  the  principal  exports  were:  Coffee,  11,257,802  bags  (of 
60  kilos  or  132.27  pounds  each),  worth  606,528,949  milreis  paper. 

The  following  table  shows  the  coffee  exports  to  the  principal  countries  in  1910 
and  1911: 


1010 


1911 


Bags. 

Value. 

1 

Bags. 

Value.  * 

4,501,887 

$58,808,467 

4,444,973 

$77,512,293 

1,219,924 

16,152,259 

1,603,991 

31,732,936 

1,077,605 

14,772,522 

1,413,412 

25,763,209 

689,035 

8,720.668 

967,677 

16,600,849 

660,496 

8,858,666 

874,928 

15,092,424 

217,763 
193,225 

2,855,274  i 

270,114 

4,692,373 

2,474,582 

225,187 

3,823,757 

136.392 

1,734.834 

204,933 

3,481,518 

1,027,411 

12,835,603 

1,052,687 

17,816,0» 

9,723,738 

127,212,875 

1 

11,257,802 

196,515,379 

United  States.... 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Argentina 

Italy 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


Rubber,  36,547  metric  tons,  worth  226,395,419  milreis  ($73,352,116).  Of  varieties, 
the  exports  were  32,653  tons  seringa,  worth  211,248,031  milreis;  3,445  tons  maniçoba, 
worth  13,873,115  milreis;  437  tons  mangabeira,  worth  1,242,980  milreis;  12  tons  sorva, 
worth  31,293  milreis.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  rubber  went  to  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in  about  equal  proportion;  of  the  remainder,  the  bulk 
went  to  France. 

Cotton,  14,647  tons,  worth  14,704,146  milreis,  of  which  10,103  tons  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  2,754  tons  to  Portugal,  531  tons  to  Germany,  and  474  tons  to  Spain. 

Sugar,  36,208  tons,  wortíi  6,132,210  milreis,  of  which  23,305  tons  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  12,260  tons  to  the  United  States.  Castor  oil  beans,  2,110  tons,  worth 
342,259  milreis.  Cotton  seed,  39,430  tons,  worth  2,712,512  milreis,  of  which  34,025 
tons  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  4,164  tons  to  Grermany.  Carnauba  wax,  3,214 
tons,  wortíi  5,856,606  milreis,  of  which  1,814  tons  went  to  Germany,  760  tons  to  the 
United  States,  520  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Bran,  54,109  tons,  worth  5,498,124 
milreis,  of  which  36,337  tons  went  to  Germany,  10,371  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  5,691  tons  to  Belgium.    Manioc  flour,  5,563  tons,  worth  806,026  milreis.    Bananas» 
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2,887,292  bunches,  worth  2,110,948  milreis.  Brazil  nuts,  138,165  hectoliters  (392,076 
bushels),  worth  3,984,733  milreis,  of  which  105,423  hectoliters  went  to  the  united 
States,  23,641  hectoliters  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  9,013  hectoliters  to  Germany. 
Tobacco,  18,489  tons,  worth  14,535,017  milreis,  of  which  15,779  tons  went  to  Ger- 
many, 2,073  tons  to  Argentina,  and  265  tons  to  the  Netherlands.  Woods  were  exported 
to  the  value  of  1,275,602  milreis.  Piassava,  1,349  tons,  worth  571,103  milreis;  tapioca  , 
631  tons,  worth  175,709  milreis.  Cacao,  34,994  tons,  worth  24,668,017  milreis,  of  which 
9,925  tons  to  Germany,  7,849  tons  to  the  United  States,  6,577  tons  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  6,341  tons  to  France,  and  2,258  tons  to  the  Netherlands.  Yerba  mate, 
61,834  tons,  worth  29,785,020  milreis,  of  which  46,500  tons  to  Argentina,  12,156  tons 
to  Uruguay,  and  3,057  tons  to  Chile. 

TRADE   BT  PORTS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  Brazilian  export  trade  by  ports  for 
the  years  1910  and  1911: 


Port. 


1910 


1911 


Santoe 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

MaTiaOT 

Para 

Bahia .' 

Recife 

Antonina 

Victoria 

Fortaleza 

Rio  Grande  do  Sui 

Maranhão 

Paranaguá 

Corumbá 

Porto  Alegre 

Cabedello... 

Natal 

Maceió 

Pelotaa 

Florianópolis 

All  other  ports 

Total 

United  States  gold 


T. 
02 

Milreit  paper. 
480,899,954 

29 

121,819.726 

91 

119,351,659 

46 

93,247,097 

96 

62,781,883 

27 

19,445,822 

95 

16,892,338 

37 

15,115,312 

99 

11.511,436 

91 

10,288,345 

B6 

7,617,420 

36 

6,947,958 

56 

5,950.052 

B9 

5,916,789 

S9 

4.037,350 

B8 

-      3,933,385 

S5 

3,621,139 

99 

2,591.325 

18 

1,105,556 

90 

10,850,190 

939,413,449 

1.003,924,736 

«304,369,957 

1325,271,614 
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rE  foreign  trade  of  Colombia  for  the  year  1911,  according  to 
the  report  of  Sefior  Don  J.  Joaquim  Caicedo  R.,  director  gen- 
eral of  statistics,  amounted  to  $40,484,762.92.  The  importa 
were  $18, 108,863.36,  and  the  exports  were  $22,376,899.66.  In . 
1910  the  imports  were  $17,385,039.67,  and  the  export»  $17,625,152.74. 
There  was  therefore  an  increase  for  the  year  1911,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year  of  $723,823.69  in  imports,  and  $4,750,746.82 
in  exports,  or  a  total  increase  of  $5,474,670.61. 

IXPOBT8. 
The  imports  for  the  year  1911,  by  countriee  of  origin,  were  as  follows: 

united  Kingdom $5,838,789.69 

United  States 6, 404, 975. 96 

Germany 3,242,634.90 

Prance 1,718,747.80 

Spain 397,733.47 

Panama 31, 790. 68 

Other  countriee 1, 474, 190. 86 

Total 18,108,863.36 

The  imports  by  articles  for  the  year  1911  were: 

Textües 8,025,856.43 

Foodstuffs  and  condiments 2, 191, 009. 09 

Metals 2,004,081.63 

Drugs  and  medicines 762,208.83 

Transportation:  Railway  cars,  carriages,  wagons,  etc 726, 048. 34 

Material  for  the  arts  and  trades 702, 856. 33 

Soft  drinks  and  liquors 628,595.70 

Ceramics  and  stones 467, 381. 19 

Paper  and  cardboard 453, 701. 60 

Lighting  and  fuel 371,447. 17 

Agricultural  and  mining  products 323, 074. 01 

Hides  and  skins,  and  manufactures  thereof 310,440.50 

Woods 226,372.79 

Oils  and  greases 106, 818. 66 

Varnishes,  colors,  and  inks 104, 345. 76 

Electrical  material 100, 089. 69 

Perfumery  and  soap 97, 388. 89 

Rubber,  celluloid,  etc 84, 504. 76 

Musical  instruments 55, 767. 66 

Tortoise  shell,  horn,  etc 53, 501. 94 

Firearms,  accessories,  and  ammunition 48, 991. 98 

Explosives  and  combustibles 38, 419. 53 

Live  animals 7, 179. 30 

Miscellaneous 228,78L58 

Total 18,108,863.36 

1262 
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The  countries  of  import  under  the  above  headings  were: 
Textiles:  « 

United  Kingdom : $4, 202, 733. 58 

Germany 1, 194, 529. 47 

United  States 1, 089, 945. 04 

France 897, 992. 62 

Spain 98, 643. 45 

Panama 6, 940. 15 

Other  countries 535, 072. 12 

Total 8, 025, 856. 43 

Foodstuffs  and  condiments: 

United  States 1,078,386. 93 

Germany 540,132.28 

United  Kingdom 181,324.47 

France 62,221.01 

Spain 46,928.69 

Panama 4, 418. 05 

Other  countries 277, 597. 66 

Total 2, 191, 009. 09 

Metals: 

United  States 679, 628. 47 

United  Kingdom 652, 501. 33 

Germany 487, 204. 14 

France 92, 038. 89 

Panama 8, 327. 00 

Spain 5, 793. 11 

Other  countries 78, 588. 69 

Total 2,004,081. 63 

Drugs  and  medicines: 

United  States 327, 832. 34 

France 154,004. 63 

Germany 127, 912. 16 

United  Kingdom 109,010. 58 

'     Spain 1, 354. 87 

Panama 117. 40 

Other  countries 41, 976. 85 

Total 762, 208. 83 

Transportation — Railway  cars,  carriages,  wagons,  etc.: 

United  States 441, 112. 72 

United  Kingdom 151, 109.  75 

Germany 60, 810. 22 

France 8, 890. 75 

Spain 3,334.52 

Panama 370. 00 

Other  countries 60, 420. 38 

Total 726,048.34 
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Material  for  the  arta  and  trades: 

United  States |518, 486. 18 

United  Kingdom *. 84, 977. 90 

Germany 56, 388. 69 

France 11, 817. 15 

Spain 1, 395. 00 

Panama - 250. 00 

Other  countries 29, 541. 41 

Total 702,856.  33 

Soft  drinks  and  liquors: 

France 196,058. 03 

Spain 175,301. 73 

United  Kingdom 78, 232. 29 

Germany 72, 282. 07 

United  States 42,059. 45 

Panama 484. 00 

Other  countries 64, 178. 13 

Total 628,595.  70 

Ceramics  and  stones: 

Germany 172, 841. 39 

United  States 130, 697. 12 

France 41, 215. 10 

United  Kingdom 38,440. 17 

Spain 1,919. 68 

Panama 1, 044. 20 

Other  countries 71, 223. 53 

Total 457,381. 19 

Paper  and  cardboard: 

United  States 190, 691. 32 

Germany 145, 148. 48 

France 45, 350. 55 

Spain 19, 992. 88 

United  Kingdom 19, 832. 16 

Panama 856. 22 

Other  countries 31, 829. 99 

Total 453, 701. 60 

Lighting  and  fuel: 

United  States 196, 570. 77 

Germany 47, 442. 19 

United  Kingdom 45,402. 91 

Spain 1,685.25 

Panama 292. 00 

France 14, 878. 60 

Other  countries 65, 175. 46 

Total 371, 447. 17 
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Agricultural  and  mining  products: 

United  Kingdom $143, 430. 81 

united  States 131, 548. 02 

Germany 16,808.80 

France 1,301.95 

Panama 363. 50 

Spain 54.84 

Other  countries 29, 566. 09 

Total ^ 323,074.01 

.  Hides  and  skins,  and  manufactures  thereof: 

united  States 161,289.52 

France 65,963.32 

Germany 46,683.88 

United  Kingdom 34, 114. 65 

Spain 8,179.10 

Panama 192. 00 

Other  countries : 4, 018. 03 

Total 310, 440. 50 

Woods: 

United  States 87,763.78 

Germany 69,950.52 

Spain 25,336.06 

France 21,185.03 

United  Kingdom 7, 949. 09 

Panama 4, 383. 30 

Other  countries 9, 805. 01 

Total 226, 372.  79 

Oils  and  greases: 

United  States 51, 960. 45 

United  Kingdom 16, 672. 22 

Germany 16,609.68 

France 7, 334. 84 

Spain 1,574.78 

Panama 1 ,  045. 06 

Other  countries 11, 621. 63 

Total 106, 818. 66 

Varnishes,  colors,  and  inks: 

Germany 41,930.72 

United  States 35,248.80 

United  Kingdom , 15, 605. 61 

France 5, 065. 60 

Panama 39. 10 

Spain 18.81 

Other  countries 6, 437. 12 


Total 104,345.76 
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Electrical  material: 

United  States $60,397.72 

Germany •- 29,818.36 

United  Kingdom 10,307. 48 

France 3, 739. 40 

Spain 8.38 

Other  countries 5, 818. 36 

Total 100,089.69 

Perfumery  and  soap: 

United  States 61,868.86 

France 21, 323. 69 

United  Kingdom 12, 188. 49 

Germany 10,140.47 

Panama 22. 00 

Spain 4.00 

Other  coimtries 1, 841. 39 

Total 97,388.89 

Rubber,  celluloid,  etc.: 

Germany 30,097.79 

France 22, 296. 39 

United  States 19,444.84 

United  Kingdom : 9, 293. 20 

Spain 36.00 

Panama 8. 80 

Other  countries 3, 327. 74 

Total 84,604.76 

Musical  instruments: 

Germany 24,327.69 

United  States 14,812.27 

France 11,632.06 

United  Kingdom 1,942.60 

Panama 440. 00 

Other  countries 2, 613. 15 

Total 66,767.66 

Tortoise  shell,  horn,  etc.: 

Germany 22, 666. 91 

France 21,813.71 

United  Kingdom 4, 069. 83 

United  States 1,606.89 

Panama 80.00 

Other  countries 3, 477. 10 

Total 63,60L94 
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Firearma,  accessonee,  and  ammunition: 

Germany $17,762.98 

United  States 13, 601. 02 

Spain 5,034.80 

France 4, 976. 98 

United  Kingdom 4, 402. 30 

Other  countries 3, 223. 90 

Total 48,991.98 

ESxplosives  and  combustibles: 

United  States 21,913.79 

United  Kingdom 10, 736. 36 

Germany 2, 570. 27 

Panama 2, 105. 60 

France 89. 00 

Other  countries 1,004.51 

Total 38,419.53 

Live  animals: 

United  States 819.30 

France 520.00 

United  Kingdom 200. 00 

Other  countries 5, 640. 00 

Total 7,179.30 

Miscellaneous:  * 

United  States 67,391.87 

France 17,038.51 

(Germany 8, 686. 74 

United  Kingdom 4,322.01 

Spain 1,137.52 

Panama 12. 30 

Other  countries 130, 192. 63 

Total 228,781.58 

The  imports  by  ports  of  entry  for  the  years  1909,  1910,  and  1911  were: 


Port. 


Bamnqnilla... 

Cartagena 

Bueoayentura. 

Tnmaoo 

Cmmta 

Santa  Harta... 

Riohaoha 

Iplatos 

Mooa 

OT00116 


Total  (gold). 


1900 


16,744, 

2,364, 

1,031, 

764, 

474, 

161, 

50, 

86, 


660.83 
460.52 
941.00 
761.04 
436.00 
083.64 
879.00 
674.36 
303.44 


10,661,046.70 


19101 


$10,060,100.15 

3,9n,477.04 

1,378,380.65 

970,546.39 

518,371.79 

97,731.60 

45,171.80 

46,030.20 

33,801.73 

0,066.03 


17,026,637.05 


1011 


«9, 

4, 

1, 


613,666.27 
836,805.76 
853,637.46 
062,404.33 
003,081.46 
378,761.88 
83,060.80 
67,683.00 
31,846.06 
18,327.40 


18,106,863.36 


■"nie  flgor«8  for  1010  in  this  table  are  taken  from  the  former  report  of  the  director  general  of  statistics. 
The  oorreoted  total  for  1010  is  as  glyen  In  the  opening  paragraph. 
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BXPOBTS. 

The  exports  for  the  year  1911,  by  countries  of  destination,  were  as  follows: 

United  States $12, 248, 995.  38 

United  Kingdom 4,696,137.81 

Germany 1, 910, 353. 75 

France 769,189.48 

Spain 119, 654. 55 

Panama 42,977.25 

Other  countries 2,688,591.34 

Total  (gold) 22,375,899.56 

The  exports  by  classes  were  as  follows: 

Vegetable  products $14, 375, 300. 82 

Mineral  products 4,507,761.72 

Animal  products 1,960,409.76 

Manufactured  products 1,347,393.97 

Live  animals 92,852.64 

Miscellaneous  products 7, 445. 40 

Currency 84,735.25 

Total 22, 375, 899. 56 

Under  the  various  classifications  the  principal  exports  were: 


Vegetable  products: 

Coffee : tons.. 

Bananas do 

Rubber do — 

Tagua do — 

Leaf  tobaooo do 

Mineral  products: 

Gold  in  bars kilos.. 

Gold  dust do — 

Platinum do — 

Animal  products: 

Cattle  hides tons. . 

Hanufoctured  products: 

Panama  hats  (Tumaco) kilos.. 

Panama  hats  (8ua«a) do — 


Value. 


19,475,448.89 

2,172,000.00 

900,886.90 

739,419.00 

332,936.00 

2, 4M,  834. 83 

1,296,797.54 

346,896.00 

1,779,790.21 

550,243.00 
538,578.00 


The  exports  by  countries  and  classes  were: 
Live  animals: 

Panama 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Other  countries 


Total. 


$8,481.50 
4,558.00 
1,097.14 

78,716.00 

92,852.64 


Animal  products: 

United  States 1,050,115.60 

United  Kingdom 266, 835. 48 

Germany 206,308.26 

Spain 76,739.20 

France 67, 637. 08 

Panama 104.00 

Other  countries 303, 670. 16 

Total 1,960,409.76 
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Vegetable  products: 

United  States .-. $3,308,663.57 

United  Kingdom 2, 112, 674. 03 

Germany 1,626,436.88 

France 124,906.90 

Spain 43,645.36 

Panama 15, 098. 50 

Other  countries 2, 244, 085. 59 

Total 14,375,300.82 

Manufactured  products: 

United  States 877, 183. 16 

United  Kingdom 273, 081. 89 

Germany 129,125,47 

Panama *. 18, 877. 25 

France .• 86. 00 

Other  countries 49, 040. 20 

Total 1,347,393.97 

Mineral  products: 

United  States 2,008,546.05 

United  Kingdom 1,872,334.02 

France 574,329.50 

Germany 45,728.15 

Panama 415. 00 

Spain 270.00 

Other  countries 6, 140. 00 

Total 4, 507, 761. 72 

Miscellaneous: 

Germany * 230.00 

France 155.00 

United  Kingdom 80. 00 

United  States 40.00 

Panama L  00 

Other  countries 6, 939. 40 

Total 7,445.40 

The  exports  by  ports  of  clearance  for  the  years  1909, 1910,  and  1911  were: 


Port. 


1900 


1910 


1911 


Barranquilla I            17.37 

Cartagena Ï6.76 

Santa  Marta rs.  83 

Cucuta I  0.90 

Buenaveature '  K.OO 

Tumaco Î8. 16 

Riohacha ,  !2.06 

Aiauca M.96 

Iplales !  r3.40 

Orocue 

Total  (gold) I  16,613,84«.23 

I 


18,344,491.99 

5,927,109.30 

2,303,223.33 

2,067,654.70 

1,780,742.04 

1,573,340.16 

234,460.00 

92,846.48 

70,519.50 

61.461.46 


22,375,899.56 
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THE   TOTAL   foreign  commerce  of  Cuba  for  the  calendar 
year  1911  amounted  to  $236,319,087,  of  which  $113,433,135 
was  imports  and  $122,885,952  exports/    The  figiures  for 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1910,  were:  Imports,  $103,675,581  ; 
exports,  $150,909,020;  total,  $254,584,601.     There  was,  therefore, 
for  the  periods  considered  a  gain  in  imports  of  $9,757,554,  and  a 
loss  in  export  of  $28,023,068,  or  a  net  loss  of  $18,265,514. 

The  details  of  Cuban  commerce  are  published  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30,  as  follows: 

nCPOBTS. 

The  imports  by  countaries  oí  origin  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years  were: 


Countries. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom 

Spain 

Gennany 

France 

Other  American  ooontries , 
other  European  countries 
AH  other  countries 

Total 


1900 


91,447,581 


1910 


S5' 

1 


-«3 
19 
!56 

eo 

39 

«7 
7& 


103,675,581 


1911 


967,128,344 
12,758,700 
8,527,686 
7,208,974 
5,538,860 
8,410,501 
6,032,935 
2,401,773 


108,097,782 


Included  under  the  heading  ''Other  American  countries''  for  the  year  1911  are: 
Porto  Rico,  $2,620,344;  Uruguay,  $1,615,479;  Canada,  $1,522,493;  Aigentina,  $1,124,- 
742;  Mexico,  $1,090,559;  Venezuela,  $115,419;  British  West  Indies,  $85,627;  BrazU, 
$83,820;  Ecuador,  $80,297;  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  $50,849.  Under  ''Other 
European  countries"  for  the  same  year  are:  Belgium,  $1,604,120;  Norway,  $1,442,988; 
Ireland  (not  included  above  in  the  United  Kingdom),  $807,742;  Italy,  $597,433; 
Netherlands,  $434,063;  Switzerland,  $412,887;  Austria-Hungary,  $372,357;  Denmark, 
$284,655;  Turkey,  $60,695;  and  Portugal,  $15,500;  under  "All  other  countries"  in 
1911  are:  British  India,  $1,965,202;  Canary  Islands,  $255,321;  China,  $171,295;  and 
Japao,  $89,156. 

For  the  calendar  year  1911  imports  from  the  United  States  were  $59,945,718;*  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $13,694,47^2;  from  Spain,  $9,046,551  ;  from  Germany,  $7,234,513; 
and  from  France,  $6,202,738. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  imports  by  classes  for  the  fiscal  years  1909, 1910,  and 
1911: 


Earths,  stones,  and  manufactures  of: 
Stones  and  earths., 


Mineral  oils,  bitumen,  etc... 

Glass  and  crystal  ware 

Earthenware  and  porcelain . 
Hetals,  and  manufactures  of: 
Oold,  silver,  and  platinum.. 
Iron  and  steel. 


Copper  and  alloys 

All  other  metals,  and  manufactures  of. . 
Chemicals,  drugs,  paints,  and  perfumeries: 

Primary  products , 

Paints,  etc.,  varnishes,  and  inks 

Chemical  products 

Oils,  soap,  etc 

Fibers,  and  manufactures  of: 

Cotton 

Other  vegetable  fibers 

Wool,  haïr,  etc 

Silk 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Paper  and  cardboard 

Books  and  prin  ts , 

Wood  and  other  vegetable  substances: 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of. 

Another 

Animals  and  animal  products: 

Animals.. 


Hides,  skins,  and  feathers 

Hanufactures  of  leather  and  furs. 


Insmmients.  machinery,  and  apparatus: 

Musical  instruments,  watches,  and  docks.. 

Machinery 

Apparatus 

Foods  and  drinks: 

Meats 

Fish 

Breadstuff 

Fruits 

Vegetables 

Beverages  and  oils 

Dairy  products 

AU  other 

Miscellaneous 

Articles  free  of  duty 


Total. 


1909 

1910 

1089,249 

1,088,759 

1,138,711 

695,051 

1911 

1737,563 

1,009,502 

1,115,089 

'     768,106 

$1,076,947 

1,069,976 

1,262,218 

820,360 

450,533 

5,284,761 

626,279 

245,077 

338,053 

6,163,754 

809,127 

289,294 

325,529 

6,513,248 

802,056 

336,364 

395,830 

593,676 

2,146,797 

1,886,200 

468,350 

672,781 

2,780,939 

1,896,900 

480,182 

710,076 

3,062,882 

2,157,373 

9,815,695 

!   3,579,710 

1,041,286 

771,376 

8,527,821 

3,562,301 

1,088,225 

619,704 

9,278,430 

3,360,276 

1,181,783 

675,752 

1,467,069 
304,360 

1,498,360 
314,904 

1,615,982 
370,614 

2,287,655 
1411683 

2,506,090 
190,026 

2,767,191 
176,013 

360,314 

483,934 

4,249,507 

341,112 

573,059 

4,453,299 

398,388 

576,820 

4,756.954 

218,013 
5,601,387 
1,677,992 

263,271 
8,381,763 
2,821,968 

288,002 
9,136,992 
3,061,803 

9,892,104 
1,137,024 
12,063,000 
549,866 
3,664,230 
3,048,265 
1,840,170 
3,762,569 
2,663,737 
5,507,222^ 

il5 
44 

«2 
!74 
49 
«7 
i57 
34 
132 
«7 

10,630,504 
1,569,648 

12,989,272 
676,974 
4,491,995 
3,224.093 
2,667,031 
4,299,048 
2,846,291 
8,441,715 

91,447,581 

103,676,581 

108,097,782 

Stones  and  earths:  Under  this  subheading  the  imports,  by  countries,  were: 


1910 

1911 

$704,219 
65523 
10,397 
19,395 
16,154 
173,561 

$780,645 

64,379 

24,929 

24,233 

8,671 

174,090 

989,249 

1,076,947 

United  States 

France 

united  Elingdom. 

Germany 

Spain 

Other  countries... 

Total 


In  the  above  classification  the  principal  articles  of  import  were:  Marble,  in  the 
rough,  $44,958,  nearly  all  from  Italy;  marble,  manufactured,  $35,927,  of  which 
$29,941  was  from  Italy,  $6,391  from  the  United  States,  and  $2,528  from  Spain.  Build- 
ing stone,  $5,711,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Norway.  Other  stone,  $118,832,  of 
which  $29,822  was  from  Italy,  $24,699  from  the  United  States,  and  $27,836  from 
Norway.  Cement,  854,806  barrels,  worth  $808,766,  of  which  756,920  barrels  were 
from  the  United  States,  52,961  barrels  from  Belgium,  and  33,666  barrels  from  France. 
Gypsum,  22,190  barrels,  worth  $25,745,  of  which  13,147  barrels  were  from  the  United 
States  and  8,838  from  Germany. 
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Mineral  oils,  bitumens,  etc.:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1273 


United  states.... 
United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 


$1,081,380 

2,517 

1,129 

3,419 

314 


1,088,769 


1911 


$1,058,328 

5,836 

1,794 

3,677 

441 


1,069,976 


The  principal  imports  included  in  this  class  were:  Crude  petroleum,  7,118,284 
gallons,  worth  $466,989;  petroleum  for  gas  making,  1,427,141  gallons,  worth  $50,272; 
other  crude  oils,  919,915  gallons,  worth  $251,867;  tackle  oil,  162,084  gallons,  worth 
$13,646;  benzine,  28,845  gallons,  worth  $3,866;  gasoline,  73,185  gallons,  worth  $13,411; 
naphtha,  236,857  gallons,  worth  $30,997;  refíned  petroleum,  488,184  gallons,  worth 
$69,345;  other  refined  oils,  585,833  gallons,  worth  $153,624;  tar,  278  metric  tons, 
worth  $9,431.    Practically  all  of  the  above  was  from  the  United  States. 

Glass  and  crystal  ware:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1910 

$389,310 
276,911 
115,734 
126.935 
66,051 
163.770 

1911 

Oerinany '     .  _ . 

$453,984 

United  States 

305,786 

Bpain 

103,347 
130,762 
628,146 

F^-iinoe    

United  Kingdom 

All  othCT  conntrfci ...          .  . ,      .  . 

195,108 

Total 

1,138,711 

1,262,218 

The  principal  articles  included  in  this  classification  were:  Mirrors,  $81,744,  of 
which  $57,583  was' from  Germany,  $9,944  from  the  United  States,  and  $5,977  from 
Belgium.  Tableware,  3,236.tons,  worth  $208,638,  of  which  $82,337  was  from  Spain, 
$46,832  from  France,  $31,840  from  the  United  States,  and  $17,260  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Bottles,  7,393  tons,  worth  $342,643,  of  which  $220,241  was  from  Germany, 
$53,311  from  Belgium,  $41,154  from  the  United  States,  and  $19,108  from  France.  Elec- 
tric lamps,  459  tons,  worth  $113,993,  of  which  $65,465  was  from  the  United  States  and 
$30,830  from  Germany.  Window  glass,  418  tons,  worth  $29,786,  of  which  $11,425  was 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,961  from  the  United  States,  $4,644  from  Belgium,  and 
$4,493  from  Germany.  Other  glassware,  2,790  tons,  worth  $485,414,  of  which  $151,422 
was  from  the  United  States,  $127,174  from  Germany,  $81,425  from  Belgium,  $58,437 
from  France,  and  $31,823  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Earthenware  and  porcelain:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 


1911 


United  States.... 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Oermasy 

Spain 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


$175,019 
85,529 
129,077 
104,585 
111,682 
89,159 


$214,584 
119,848 
140,721 
139,848 
129,492 
76,867 


695,051 


820,360 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Tiles,  680  tons,  worth  $43,141,  nearly  all  of  which  came 

from  Spain;  bricks,  3,635  tons,  worth  $12,936,  nearly  all  from  Spain;  roofing  tiles,  3,403 

tons,  worth  $90,118,  of  which  $73,000  from  Spain,  $8,889  from  Belgium,  and  $7,255 

from  Italy;  terra-cotta  piping,  6,204  tons,  worth  $75,395,  of  which  $68,532  was  from 

6599^-Bull.  6—13 U 
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the  United  States,  and  |6,802  from  Spain;  other  earthenware,  15,707  tons,  worth 
1233,208,  of  which  $116,202  was  from  the  United  States,  $60,023  from  Spain,  and 
$51,514  from  the  United  Kingdom;  table  and  household  earthenware,  1,524  tons, 
worth  $231,351,  of  which  $85,925  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $63,699  from  Ger- 
many, $44,713  from  Belgium,  and  $16,412  from  the  United  States;  tableware,  porce* 
lain,  253  tons,  worth  $71,375,  of  which  $39,960  was  from  Germany,  $9,876  from  the 
United  States,  and  $9,651  from  Spain. 
Gold,  silver,  and  platinum:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 

1911 

CiermaDY. . . ." 

$101,002 
75,992 
139,866 
10,122 
6,502 
4,509 

$119,447 

United  Otates 

79,660 

France *. 

97,451 

Spain 

17,801 

Ilnlt^  TThifrdofil . .      , . , 

5,114 

Other  countries 

6,066 

Total 

338,053 

325,529 

The  principal  articles  in  this  classification  were:  Gold  jewelry,  $113,230,  of  which 
^60,280  was  from  Germany,  $45,615  from  France,  and  $3,280  from  the  United  States; 
silver  jewelry,  $15,720,  of  which  about  one-half  was  from  Germany,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  remainder  from  France  and  Spain;  gold  and  silver  plated  ware,  $144,264,  of 
which  $67,240  was  from  the  United  States,  $37,599  from  Germany,  and  $30,955  from 
France. 

Iron  and  steel:  Under  this  headiog  the  imports  were: 


United  states.... 
United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

Other  ooontries.. 

Total 


1910 


$4,221,105 
996,448 
337,^8 
149,676 
57,437 
401,660 


6,163,754 


1911 


$4,406,975 
1,135,357 
365,134 
144,045 
56,398 
405,339 


6,513,248 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Cast-iron  bars,  rods,  etc.,  11,656  tons,  worth  $407,213, 
of  which  $354,851  was  from  the  United  States,  $29,640  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $19,988  from  Belgium;  other  manufactures  of  cast  iron,  4,192  tons,  worth  $297,989, 
of  which  $184,685  was  from  the  united  States,  $16,055  from  Austria,  and  $83,958 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  wrought  iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods,  20,918  tons,  worth 
$778,789,  of  which  $367,659  was  from  the  United  States,  $221,613  from  Belgium,  and 
$172,717  from  the  United  Kingdom;  sheets  and  plates,  12,906  tons,  worth  $709,510, 
of  which  $515,832  was  from  the  United  States  and  $170,952  from  the  united  King- 
dom; wire  and  cable,  3,726  tons,  worth  $326,170,  of  which  $253,082  was  from  the 
United  States,  $43,747  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $11,509  from  Gennany;  fine 
tools  and  implements,  435  tons,  worth  $250,128,  of  which  $196,455  was  from  the  United 
States,  $18,279  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $17,845  from  Germany;  other  tools, 
576  tons,  worth  $71,926,  of  which  $33,378  was  from  the  United  States  and  $32,839 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  nails,  4,816  tons,  worth  $297,530,  of  which  $170,386  was 
from  the  United  States,  $78,270  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $37,249  from  Ger- 
many; iron  or  steel  in  pieces,  5,183  tons,  worth  $285,226,  of  which  $227,445  was  from 
the  United  States,  $28,986  from  Belgium,  $17,300  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$11,460  from  France;  tinplate,  1,801  tons,  worth  $136,750,  of  which  $80,842  was  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  $54,846  from  the  United  States;  tinware,  790  tons,  worth 
$234,299,  of  which  $162,066  was  from  the  United  States,  $31,110  from  Spain,  $23,825 
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fnHn  Germany,  and  |9,492  from  the  United  Kingdom;  pipings  and  fíttínga,  7,107 
tons,  worth  $440,164,  of  which  $421,482  was  from  the  United  States  and  $18,331  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  rails,  12,455  tons,  worth  $353,481,  of  which  $351,797  was  from 
the  United  States;  other  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron,  15,517  tons,  worth  $1,652,818, 
of  which  $1,008,700  waB  from  the  United  States,  $353,910  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$182,788  from  Germany,  and  $51,280  from  France. 
Copper  and  alloys:  The  imports  under  this  classification  were  as  follows: 


1910 


United  states.... 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

Franoe 

Spain 

Other  ooan  tries.. 

Total 


I6«2,834 
133,486 
67,430 
34,272 
3,182 
7,923 


809,127 


1911 


$539,893 

131,683 

82,90S 

39,044 

1,770 

7,1S6 


802,066 


The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Copper  in  sheets,  269  tons,  worth 
$89,237,  of  which  $45,938  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $1,995  from  the  United 
States;  wire,  762  tons,  worth  $227,660,  of  Which  $215,797  was  from  the  Unit^  States; 
other  manu&ictures,  573  tons,  worth  $480,581,  of  which  $279,815  was  from  the  United 
States,  $83,924  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $71,013  from  Germany,  and  $37,065  from 
France. 

All  other  metals  and  manufactures  thereof:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1910 


1911 


United  states.... 

Oennany 

UnitedKingdom 

Spain 

France 

OtbercoontrieB.. 

Total 


$109,320 
63,107 
56,544 
25,646 
17,807 
27,870 


$120,773 
60,055 
64.487 
27,860 
16,047 
38,142 


288,294 


336,364 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Tin,  216  tons,  worth  $147,879,  of  which  $48,033  was  from 
Germany,  $42, 249  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $38,808  from  the  United  States; 
nickel  and  aluminum,  15  tons,  worth  $23,717,  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom, 
United  States,  and  France;  manufactures  of  zinc,  183  tons,  worth  $44,501,  of  which  one- 
half  came  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Germany  and  Belgium  prin- 
cipally; bar  lead,  425  tons,  worth  $31,959,  of  which  $19,090  was  from  the  United  States 
and  $7,048  from  the  United  Kingdom;  lead  tubing,  135  tons,  worth  $13,298,  from  Spain^ 
United  States,  and  United  Kingdom;  other  manufactures  of  lead,  170  tons,  worth 
$32,253,  nearly  one-half  from  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  from  Belgium, 
Spain,  and  Germany  principally. 

Chemicals,  drugs,  etc.:  Primary  products.    Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1910 

1911 

united  States 

$220,884 
70,147 
56,718 
5,270 
22,174 
94,157 

$345,791 

gpain : 

58,975 

olónnany r  -  r , -  - - 

56,304 

Unltfld  Kíngrtnmr.                         

0,063 

FnuBce —  - 

18,221 

Other  «nint'iWr 

100,806 

Total      ..       .               

468.350 

489,181 
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The  principal  articles  belonging  to  this  class  were:  Turpentine,  114,102  gallons, 
worth  $55,836;  pitch  and  rosin,  1,843  tons,  worth  $97,775,  practically  all  of  the  above 
from  the  United  States;  opium,  14,121  pounds,  worth  $67,137,^ of  which  $56,080  was 
from  Turkey  and  $3,726  from  the  United  Kingdom;  roots  and  herbs,  worth  $41,198, 
nearly  all  from  G^ermany;  other  primary  products,  worth  $230,084,  of  which  $92,335 
was  from  the  United  States,  $55,403  from  Spain,  $20,451  from  Germany,  $18,678  from 
Dominican  Republic,  and  $17,280  from  France. 

Paints,  varnishes,  and  inks:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1910 


United  States 1  »424,273 

United  Kingdom 166,436 

Qennany '  27,671 

France '  26,887 

Spain 9, 099 

Other  countries i  18,416 

Total !  672,781 


1911 


M41,177 
177,425 
36,154 
22,707 
8,194 
24„419 


710,076 


The  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Natural  pigment  and  paints,  391  tons, 
worth  $10,924,  from  Belgium,  United  States,  Spain,  and  France;  paints  with  metallic 
base,  3,108  tons,  worth  $525,666,  of  which  $314,022  was  from  the  United  States  and 
$155,901  from  the  United  Kingdom;  other  paints,  192  tons,  worth  $66,747,  of  which 
$48,824  was  from  the  United  States  and  $6,177  from  Germany;  writing  ink,  80  tons, 
worth  $15,176,  from  the  United  Eangdom  and  the  United  States  principally;  print- 
ing ink,  78  tons,  worth  $25,349,  of  which  $20,295  was  from  the  United  States;  varnishes, 
67  tons,  worth  $58,527,  of  which  $45,244  was  from  the  United  States  and  $5,339  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Chemical  products:  The  impoij»  under  this  heading  were: 


United  States $1,674,308 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Germany , 


1910 


thercoontries. 
Total 


218,240 
118,451 
56,928 
84,134 


.,  2,780,939 


1911 


11,963,061 
584,955 
232,477 
123,770 
50,363 
88,266 


3,062,882 


Under  this  class  the  principal  imports  were:  Commercial  fertilizers,  20,969  tons, 
worth  $825,020,  of  which  $752,726  was  from  the  United  States  and  $60,818  from  the 
United  Kingdom;  acid,  2,074  tons,  worth  $118,975,  of  which  $79,954  was  from  the 
United  States,  $13,348  from  Germany,  and  $11,425  from  the  United  Kingdom;  oxides, 
2,507  tons,  worth  $152,701,  of  which  $79,261  was  from  the  United  States.and  $71,406 
from  the  United  Kingdom;  gunpowder,  297  tons,  worth  $36,930;  dynamite,  426  tons, 
worth  $96,283;  fuses,  41  tons,  worth  $11,338,  all  of  the  above  explosives  from  the 
United  States;  unground  salt,  15,493  tons,  worth  $109,948,  of  which  $100,438  was  from 
the  United  States;  ground  salt,  5,847  tons,  worth  $64,845,  of  which  $60,260  was  from 
the  United  States;  patent  and  proprietary  medicines  worth  $251,511,  of  which 
$145,725  was  from  the  United  States  and  $89,368  from  France;  other  drugs,  $994,026, 
of  which  $455,461  was  from  the  United  States  and  $447,416  from  France. 
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Oils,  aoap,  etc.:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1010 


1911 


United  States.... 

France 

Spain 

united  Kingdom 

Qermany 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


$852,700 

493,213 

319,823 

146,087 

57,090 

28,031 


1963,002 
541,180 
356,868 
174,867 
63,154 
38,256 


1,806,900  '   2,157,373 


The  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Oil  for  soap  manufacture,  122,386  gallons, 
worth  $31,626,  all  from  the  United  States;  other  vegetable  oils,  358,648  gallons,  worth 
$185,404,  of  which  $113,536  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $30,341  from  the  united 
States,  and  $27,891  from  France;  glycerin  and  oleo  oil,  $73,361,  of  which  $45,124 
was  from  the  United  States;  other  animal  fats,  $184,700,  nearly  all  from  the  United 
States;  candles,  2,190,330  poimds,  worth  $203,860,  of  which  $122,877  was  from  the 
United  States  and  $69,235  from  Spain;  common  soap,  8,522,274  pounds,  worth  $382,272, 
of  which  $264,729  was  from  Spain  and  $100,623  from  the  United  States;  fine  soap,  84,364 
kilos,  worth  ^,890,  of  which  $43,804  was  from  France  and  $33,026  from  the  United 
States;  grease  for  soap  manufacture,  2,230  tons,  worth  $260,729,  practically  all  from  the 
United  States;  perfumes  and  essences,  549,380  kilos,  worth  $517,830,  of  which  $413,129 
was  from  France,  $58,592  from  the  United  States,  and  $33,622  from  Germany;  starch, 
worth  $51,100,  of  which  $38,094  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $7,612  from  the 
United  States;  glue  458,484  poimds,  worth  $39,587,  of  which  $23,988  was  from  the 
United  States  and  $8,221  from  Germany. 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


United  Kingdom 
United  States.... 

Spain 

France 

Qermany 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 


1911 


13,449,028 

18,609,556 

1,302,969 

1,842,987 

1,523,698 

1,360,337 

^'SS'^ 

1,062,496 

598,200 

695,669 

630,653 

707,386 

8,527,821  !      9,278,430 


The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Raw  cotton,  1,420,955  pounds, 
worth  $113,652,  of  which  $49,722  was  from  the  United  States,  $42,836  from  Spain,  and 
$15,009  from  the  United  Kingdom;  thread  and  yam,  285  tons,  worth  $374,710,  of  which 
$329,830  was  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  $31,110  from  the  United  States;  plain 
tissues,  4,496  tons,  worth  $4,017,924,  of  which  $1,830,503  was  from  the  United  King- 
dom, $846,087  from  the  United  States,  $681,629  from  Spain,  $244,557  from  Switzer- 
land, $208,077  from  France,  and  $155,151  from  Ireland;  twilled  tissues,  1,731  tons, 
worth  $1,785,127,  of  which  $909,908  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $495,198  from 
the  United  States,  $130,457  from  Spain,  $105,570  from  France,  and  $101,249  from 
Ireland;  knitted  tissues,  525  tons,  worth  $1,278,183,  of  which  $407,494  was  from  France, 
$372,845  from  Germany,  $297,622  from  Spain,  $165,781  from  the  United  States,  and 
$17,530  from  Austria-Hungary;  piqués,  $227,701,  of  which  $13,677  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $6,200  from  France,  $2,795  from  Germany,  and  $2,327  from  the 
United  States;  laces,  156,071  kilos,  worth  $556,365,  of  which  $318,264  was  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  $105,982  from  Germany,  $72,411  from  Spain,  and  $55,992  from 
France;  passementerie,  $68,691,  of  which  $17,034  was  from  Germany,  $16,247  from 
the  United  States,  $12,204  from  France,  and  $11,502  from  Italy)  ready-made  cloth- 
ing, 200  tons,  worth  $465,084,  of  which  $172,382  was  from  the  United  States,  $78,470 
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from  Fr^ce,  178,017  from  Germany,  $54,178  from  Switzerland,  $24,668  from  Spain, 
and  $23,456  from  Austria;  cotton  velvets  and  plushes,  $118,523,  of  which  $48,590  was 
from  Spain,  $34,006  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $25,875  from  the  United  States; 
tulles,  $92,350,  of  which  $36,400  was  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $28,768  from  Ger- 
many, and  $22,339  from  France;  other  cotton  manufactures,  1,011  tons,  worth  $378,339, 
of  which  $149,021  was  from  France,  $80,882  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $58,582  from 
Spain,  and  $35,059  from  the  United  States. 

Other  vegetable  fibers  and  manufactures  thereof:  Under  this  heading  the  imports 
were: 


1910 


United  Kingdom I  $1,534,443 

United  States ; I       162,167 

Spain 240,340 

France '       186,748 

Oennany 144,323 

Other  coontries 1,304,290 


Total 3,562,301 


1911 


$1,261,399 
243,579 
236,960 
168,903 
149,105 
1,300,340 


3,360,276 


Articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Thread  and  yam,  $23,806,  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  Italy,  and  Spain;  twine,  380  tons,  worth  $113,667,  of  which 
$39,009  from  Spain,  $33,074  from  Italy,  $9,926  from  the  United  States,  and  $8,562  from 
Germany;  cordage  and  rope,  572  tons,  wortíi  $130,868,  of  which  $76,032  from  the  United 
States  and  $43,305  from  Spain;  bags  for  sugar,  11,881  tons,  worth  $1,329,612,  of  which 
$632,428  from  British  India,  $578,389  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $113,707  from 
the  United  States;  linen  tissues,  1,696  tons,  worth  $1,475,665,  of  which  $645,304  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  $516,165  from  Ireland,  $139,086  from  Spain,  $92,923  from 
France,  $21,295  from  Germany,  $20,794  from  the  United  States,  and  $19,978  from  the 
Canary  Islands;  laces,  $24,824,  of  which  $17,207  from  Germany;  passementerie,  $115,- 
717,  of  which  $80,911  from  Germany  and  $26,915  from  France;  ready-made  clothing, 
$94,094,  of  which  $33,995  from  the  Canary  Islands,  $32,549  from  France,  $8,996  from 
Spain,  and  $8,397  from  the  United  States;  other  manufactures  of  linen,  hemp,  etc., 
263  tons,  worth  $39,617,  of  which  $10,994  from  Porto  Rico,  $9,919  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $6,914  from  the  United  States. 

Wool,  hair,  and  manufactures  of:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


United  Kingdom 

France 

United  States.... 

Spain 

Germany 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 


$404,343 
339,306 
161,251 
69,094 
64,374 
49,857 


1,088,225 


$468,799 
373,450 
140,007 
79,880 
72,090 
47,657 


1,181,783 


The  principal  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Hair  brushes,  $59,116,  of  which 
$23,280  from  the  United  States  and  $20,208  from  France;  hair  and  horsehair,  $13,051, 
of  which  $6,985  from  the  United  States  and  $3,113  from  France;  woolens  and  worsteds, 
487  tons,  worth  $811,583,  of  which  $434,828  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $254,995  from 
France;  $35,815  from  Spain;  $25,785  from  Germany;  and  $21,239  from  the  United 
States;  ready-made  clothing,  $98,523,  of  which  $55,175  from  the  United  States,  $19,144 
from  France,  and  $17,889  from  Germany;  other  manufactures  of  wool,  hair,  etc., 
$178,642,  of  which  $71,188  from  France,  $35,632  from  Spain,  $27,272  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $23,957  from  the  United  States. 
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Silk,  and  manufactures  of:  The  importa  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 

1911 

Franoe 

S250,123 
131,004 
66,909 
33,541 
8,720 
121,407 

$265,842 

United  States 

179,946 

Germany 

'^,189 

United  Kingdom 

35,921 

fipMn 

10,906 

Olther  countries 

133,945 

Total 

619,704 

675,752 

Included  under  this  class  were:  Silk  floes,  $16,527,  of  which  $9,845  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  $5,841  from  the  United  States;  silk  tissues,  64,223  kilos,  worth  $267,318, 
of  which  $128,808  from  France,  $53,159  from  the  United  States,  $34,223  from  China, 
and  $21,078  from  the  United  Kingdom;  knitted  tissues,  $10,886,  nearly  all  from  the 
United  States;  ready-made  clothing,  $150,828,  of  which  $67,367  from  the  United 
States,  $33,840  from  France,  $18,767  from  China,  and  $16,749  from  Japan;  other  man- 
ufactures of  silk,  $227,836,  of  which  $102,477  from  France,  $40,984  from  the  United 
States,  $30,525  from  Germany,  and  $16,852  from  Japan. 

Paper  and  cardboard:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


United  states... 

Germany 

Spain 

Franoe 

United  Kingdom 
Other  connues.. 

Total 


1910 


l,49S,3e9 


1911 


$666,912 

$738,153 

317,001 

375,509 

259,945 

200,263 

173,312 

174,828 

22,157 

20,184 

69,042 

47,045 

1,615,982 


The  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Paper  in  sheets,  1,479  tons,  worth  $219,922, 
of  which  $120,875  from  the  United  States,  $36,465  from  Spain,  $27,997  from  France, 
and  $23,944  from  Germany;  wrapping  paper  and  bags,  1,195  tons,  worth  $87,190,  of 
which  $55,062  from  the  United  States,  $17,211  from  Germany,  and  $7,314  from  Norway; 
other  paper,  9,736  tons,  worth  $939,598,  of  which  $376,374  from  the  United  States, 
$273,905  from  Germany,  $170,056  from  Spain,  and  $100,303  from  France;  pasteboard 
in  sheets,  1,631  tons,  worth  $98,956,  of  which  $58,792  from  the  United  States,  $25,942 
from  Germany,  and  $12,771  from  France;  cardboard  boxes,  407  tons,  worth  $106,299, 
of  which  $23,178  from  Spain,  $22,635  from  Germany,  $20,457  from  France,  and  $19,526 
from  the  United  States;  other  cardboard  and  pasteboard,  2,005  tons,  worth  $151,494, 
of  which  $103,962  from  the  United  States  and  $28,278  from  Spain. 

Books  and  prints:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 


1911 


United  states.... 

Spain 

Oermany 

France 

United  Kingdom 
Other  countries.. 

Total...... 


$119,280 
77,112 
51,901; 
35,638 
9,949 
20,956 


$148,350 
83.534 
73,296 
30,626 
8,687 
26,121 


314,904 


370.614 


The  articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Blank  books,  $32,100,  of  which  $24,551 
from  the  United  States;  printed  books,  $122,374,  of  which  $69,500  from  Spain,  $29,921 
from  the  United  States,  and  $12,449  from  France;  lithographs,  maps,  etc.,  $99,831,  of 
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which  $63,877  from  Germany,  |13,713  from  the  United  Stated,  and  |7,955  from  Switz- 
erland; printed  letterheads,  $116,309,  of  which  $80,165  from  the  United  Stales  and 
$13,485  from  France. 
Woods  and  manufactures  of:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


United  states.... 

Spain 

united  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  countries. . 

Total 


1910 


1911 


11,831,551 

12,021,976 

275,814 

267,3Ç7 

91,782 

131,071 

lll,3n 

115,062 

80,910 

92,504 

114,662 

139,181 

2,506,090  ,      2,767,191 


The  principal  imports  in  this  class  were:  Common  lumber,  10,890  tons,  worth 
$241,049,  of  which  $182,370  from  the  United  States  and  $48,002  from  the  British  West 
Indies;  fine  lumber,  $3,727,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States;  other  unmanufactured 
wood,  5,245  tons,  worth  $166,300,  of  which  $158,011  from  the  United  States  and  $7,606 
from  Crermany;  woodenware,  237  tons,  worth  $47,420,  of  which  $37,742  from  the 
United  States  and  $6,390  from  France;  furniture,  5,639  tons,  worth  $994,760,  of  which 
$848,604  from  the  United  States,  $57,692  from  France,  $41,391  from  Germany,  and 
$24,381  from  Spain;  boxes  and  cases,  $741,593,  of  which  $501,502  from  the  United 
States,  $72,790  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $46,466  from  Spain,  $40,833  from  France, 
and  $35,745  from  Germany;  barrels  and  staves,  9,691  tons,  worth  $570,252,  of  which 
$290,241  from  the  United  States,  $195,904  from  Spain,  $45,627  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  $14,560  from  Canada. 

Other  vegetable  substances:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1910 


United  states 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Other  countries... 


179,317 
31,481 
22,148 
11,658 
13,427 
31,995 


Total. 


190,026 


1911 


162,285 
31,041 
14,783 
14,381 
15,306 
38,217 


176,013 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Willow,  rushes,  and  rattan,  unmanufactured,  89  tons, 
worth  $77,359,  of  which  $31,495  from  the  United  States,  $15,729  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  $11,077  from  Switzerland;  manufactured,  83  tons,  worth  $72,506,  of  which 
$24,192  from  the  United  States,  $15,121  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $10,996  from 
Switzerlan(|,  and  $4,322  from  Germany. 

Animals:  Imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 


United  states I     $333,967 

United  Kingdom 

Oennany ■  52 

Spain 438 

Other  countries '  6, 655 

Total : I       341,112 


1911 


1396,737 

137 

52 

54 

2,408 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Horses,  460,  worth  $54,187,  of  which  452,  worth  $53,435, 
were  from  the  United  States;  mules,  1,982,  worth  $244,656,  of  which  1,916,  worth 
$243,141,  were  from  the  United  States;  cattle,  156,  worth  $6,030,  and  7,879  hogs,  worth 
$83,985,  all  from  the  United  States. 
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Hidee,  skins,  and  feathers. 


United  states.... 

Spain 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 


$468,020 
74,972 
11,981 
4,982 
3,954 
9,141 


573,059 


1911 


$484,967 
64,516 
13,272 
4,857 
5,148 
4,060 


676,820 


The  principal  articles  under  this  class  were:  Feathers,  10,206  kilos,  worth  $42,249, 
of  which  128,636  from  France,  $8,183  from  Germany,  and  $4,303  from  the  United 
States;  leather,  340  tons,  worth  $386,914,  of  which  $339,997  from  the  United  States, 
$33,431  from  Spain,  and  $5,925  from  France;  patent  and  varnished  leather,  77  tons, 
worth  $126,784,  of  which  $95,481  from  the  United  States,  and  $23,072  from  Spain  ;  furs, 
$58,276,  of  which  $48,475  from  the  United  States  and  $4,662  from  Spain. 

Manufactures  of  leather  and  furs:  Under  this  heading.the  imports  were: 


• 

1910 

1911 

United  States 

$3,336,110 
896,699 
72,423 
40,312 
67,299 
41,456 

$3,566,807 

Spain 

958,771 

Cierman  V , 

81.665 

United  kingdom 

42,409 

France 

67,467 

Other  countries 

39,775 

Total 

4,453,299 

4,756,954 

Included  in  this  class  were:  Men's  shoes,  861,884  pairs,  worth  $1,731,424,  of  which 
619,053  pairs,  worth  $1,277,642,  and  240,000  pairs,  worth  $451,126,  from  Spain; 
women's  shoes,  1,783,245  pairs,  worth  $1,724,448,  of  which  1,556,334  pairs,  worth 
$1,574,569,  from  the  United  States,  and  219,393  pairs,  worth  $138,196,  from  Spain; 
children's  shoes,  1,186,948  pairs,  worth  $547,759,  of  which  905,186  pairs,  worth  $487,073, 
from  the  United  States,  and  281,474  pairs,  worth  $60,587,  from  Spain;  alpaigartas, 
260,534  dozen,  worth  $325,300,  of  which  224,958  dozen,  worth  $289,980,  from  Spain, 
and  33,459  dozen,  worth  $32,711,  from  China;  saddlery  and  harness,  26,259  kilos, 
worth  $22,3-54,  of  which  $16,183  from  the  United  States  and  $4,383  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  other  leather  manufactures,  265  tons,  worth  $356,918,  of  which  $202,649 
from  the  United  States,  $67,315  from  Germany,  $37,465  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
$26,327  from  France,  and  $17,893  from  Spain. 

Musical  instruments,  watches,  and  clocks:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 

1911 

United  states 

$97,240 
64,266 
62,399 
25,312 
1,591 
12,463 

$108,064 

Owmany , . , ,        _ 

86,914 

France ..„.,-. 

49,661 

Spain 

25,899 

tfnited  Kingilom - ,      , 

1,696 

Other  CrOiintrips 

15,238 

Total .      -                  

263,271 

288,002 

Included  in  this  class  were  774  pianos,  worth  $109,260,  of  which  275,  worth  $44,993, 
from  the  United  States,  285,  worth  $38,945,  from  Germany,  and  127,  worth  $19,142,  from 
Spain;  other  musical  instniments,  $33,918,  of  which  $9,349  from  Germany,  $8,541 
from  France,  $6,492  from  Spain,  and  $5,787  from  the  United  States;  31,662  watches, 
worth  $64,129,  of  which  13,630,  worth  $30,824,  from  France,  7,924,  worth  $17,495,  from 
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Germany,  7,200,  worth  |10,508,  from  Switzerland,  and  2,884,  worth  $5,209,  from  the 
United  States;  clocks,  $59,545,  of  which  $44,478  from  the  United  States  and  $13,015 
from  Germany. 
Machinery:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 


So,  861, 080 

1,215,968 

165,952 

458,227 

14,191 

671,355 


8,386,763 


1911 


16,442,993 

1,231,847 

224  074 

530,826 

10,607 

696,645 


9,136,992 


The  imports  of  machinery  included  machinery  and  apparatus  for  making  sugar  and 
spfrits,  57,659  tons,  worth  $5,178,394,  of  which  $3,102,368  from  the  United  States, 
$1,029,627  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $628,822  from  Belgium,  $283,071  from  Germany, 
and  $121,692  from  France;  agricultural  machinery,  553  tons,  worth  $117,337,  of  which 
$72,995  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $43,715  from  the  United  States;  electrical 
machinery,  318  tons,  worth  $84,822,  of  which  $69,871  from  the  United  States,  $7,675 
from  Canada,  and  $6,713  from  Germany;  pumps,  $7,182,  nearly  all  from  the  United 
States;  boilers,  948  tons,  worth  $116,186,  of  which  $107,973  from  the  United  States, 
and  $7,752  from  the  United  Kingdom;  locomotives,  2,370  tons,  worth  $423,697,  of 
which  $356,771  from  the  United  States,  and  $65,043  from  Germany;  other  machinery, 
6,496  tons,  worth  $1,639,643,  of  which  $1,368,399  from  the  United  States,  $107,430 
from  Germany,  $82,465  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $44,360  from  France;  machine 
parts  and  accessories,  7,521  tons,  wortli  $1,567,601,  of  which  $1,384,691  from  the  United 
States,  $68,569  from  Germany,  $57,190  from  France,  and  $36,833  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Apparatus:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


United  states.... 
United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 


12,238,046 

217,405 

271,079 

35,064 

13,322 

47,052 


2,821,968 


1911 


S2, 460, 416 
129,813 
239,636 
54,054 
21,440 
156,444 


3,061,803 


Included  in  this  class  were  25,256  sewing  machines,  worth  $393,007,  of  which  23,749, 
worth  $355,617,  were  from  the  United  States,  712,  worth  $20,347,  from  Germany,  and 
744,  worth  $12,576,  from  Belgium;  1,262  typewriters,  worth  $73,210,  nearly  all  from  the 
United  States;  5,891  bicycles,  worth  $37,184,  almost  all  from  the  United  States;  17,825 
weighing  scales,  worth  $75,024,  of  which  15,882,  worth  $67,577,  from  the  United  States; 
594,  worth  $3,190,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  794,  worth  $2,400,  from  Germany; 
railroad  passenger  coaches,  worth  $166,520,  practically  all  from  the  United  States; 
carriages  and  accessories  for  the  same,  worth  $746,308,  of  which  $404,100  from  the 
united  States,  $236,971  from  France,  $41,221  from  Belgium,  $23,965  from  Germany, 
and  $19,222  from  Spain;  baggage  cars,  trucks,  and  freight  cars  of  all  kinds,  14,710  tons 
worth  $1,021,788,  of  which  14,000  tons,  worth  $968,536,  from  the  United  States;  680  tons, 
worth  $50,697,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  and  24  tons,  worth  $2,146,  from  Germany; 
street  cars,  109  tons,  worth  $25,864,  of  which  $23,389  from  the  United  States;  wagons, 
carts,  and  handcarts,  3,378  tons,  worth  $310,819,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States; 
steam  vessels,  worth  $149,531,  of  which  $77,500  from  Norway,  $50,668  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $18,005  from  the  United  States;  sailing  vessels,  $62,106,  of  which  $47,840 
from  the  United  States,  $7,325  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $6,000  from  Norway. 
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Meats:  Under  this  heading  the  imports  were: 


1910 


United  states $8,931,002 

Spain 146,029 

France 21,262 

United  Kingdom I  3,634 

Qennany I  4,334 

Other  countries "    2,371,554 


Total 11,476,815 


1911 


$8,139,488 

163,029 

21,712 

4,485 

4,193 

2.297,507 


10,630,504 


The  principal  imports  were:  Game  and  poultry,  $23,552,  of  which  $19,362 
from  the  United  States  and  $3,434  from  Spain;  jerked  beef,  38,804,400  pounds,  worth 
$2,291,843,  of  which  $1,538,420  from  Uruguay,  $720,509  from  Argentina,  and  $23,875 
from  the  Dominican  Republic;  salt  pork,  15,317,583  pounds,  worth  $1,638,689,  prac- 
tically all  from  the  United  States;  fresh  pork,  mutton,  and  beef,  and  salted  and 
canned  beef,  $30,637,  all  from  the  United  States;  hams  and  shoulders,  3,855,813 
pounds,  worth  $642,798,  of  which  $594,805  from  the  United  States  and  $44,877  from 
Spain;  lard,  59,385,759  pounds,  worth  $5,543,048,  all  from  the  United  States,  except 
$15,740  from  Spain  and  $704  from  China;  bacon,  39,311  pounds,  worth  $7,628,  nearly 
all  from  the  United  States;  canned  meats,  1,815  tons,  worth  $326,463,  of  which  $232,237 
from  the  United  States,  $65,818  from  Spain,  and  $18,306  from  France;  other  meat  and 
meat  products,  438  tons,  worth  $125,846,  of  which  $88,429  from  the  United  States, 
$32,567  from  Spain,  and  $3,034  from  France. 

Fish:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 


United  Kingdom $223, 110 

Spain 299,990 

TTnitedStotos 62,482 

France 24,826 

Oermany 235 

Other  countries 700,001 

Total i  1,310,144 


1911 


$378,260 
336,790 
62,816 
25,563 
754 
765,465 


1,560,648 


Included  in  the  above  were:  Codfish,  17,698,883  pounds,  worth  $1,137,592,  of  which 
$398,118  from  Canada,  $374,393  from  the  United  Kingdom.  $340,750  from  Norway,  and 
$15,216  from  the  United  States;  herring,  907.282  pounds,  worth  $31,394,  of  which 
$16,345  from  Spain,  $6,725  from  the  United  States,  and  $5,503  from  the  Canary  Islands; 
canned  salmon,  $20,771,  of  which  $16,414  from  Spain  and  $4,357  from  the  United 
States;  canned  sardines,  worth  $52,788.  of  which  $39,827  from  Spain,  $4,374  from 
France,  $2,781  from  Portugal,  and  $2,097  from  the  United  Kingdom;  other  canned 
fish,  $306,158,  of  which  $262,552  from  Spain,  $17,688  from  the  United  States,  and 
$14,544  from  France;  oysters  and  other  shellfish,  worth  $17.967,  of  which  $15,299 
from  the  United  States  and  $2,136  from  China. 

Breadstuffs  were  imported  in  the  last  two  years  from  the  following  countries: 


United  States 

Oermany 

United  Kingdom. 

Spain 

France. 


1910 


$6,757,850 

2,435,868 

2,050,731 

106,677 

12,678 


OOier  countries 1,994,668 


Total j  13,358,362 


1911 


$0,188,304 

2,570,243 

2,142,811 

122,280 

9,670 

2,006,464 


12,989,272 
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Included  in  ihia  class  were:  Oats,  18,482  tons,  worth  $477,058,  of  which  $256,140 
from  the  United  States,  $158,487  from  France,  and  $60,429  from  Aigentina;  rice, 
136,118  tons,  worth  $5,920,244,  of  which  $2,308,635  from  Germany,  $2,087,510  fiom 
the  United  Kingdom,  $1,328,124  from  British  India,  $103,555  from  Spain,  and  $51,975 
from  the  United  States;  barley,  4,843  tons,  worth  $263,677,  of  which  ¿59,531  from 
Germany;  Indian  com,  74,843  tons,  worth  $1,745,790,  of  which  $1,456,751  from  the 
United  States  and  $280,470  from  Argentina;  commeal,  20,775  barrels,  worth  $59,946, 
all  except  7  barrels  from  the  United  States;  wheat  flour,  851,447  barrels,  worth 
$3,842,136,  of  which  $3,837,837  from  the  United  States;  other  flours,  1,208  tons,  worth 
$34,364,  of  which  $32,450  from  the  United  States;  biscuits  and  crackers,  $82,085,  of 
which  $47,833  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $29,417  from  the  United  States,  and  $3,257 
from  France;  macaroni  and  other  pastes,  2,634  tons,  worth  $84,619,  of  which  $63,307 
from  the  United  States,  $11,975  from  Spain,  $5,117  from  France,  and  $2,230  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Other  cereal  products,  492  tons,  worth  $41,902,  of  which  $29,227 
from  the  United  States,  $6,085  from  Spain,  and  $2,836  from  the  United  Kingdom;  hay 
and  other  forage,  20,553  tons,  worth  $438,991,  of  which  $320,115  from  the  United  States, 
$105,895  from  Canada,  and  $12,648  from  Argentina. 

Fruits:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


United  States.... 

Spain 

Prance 

United  Kingdom 

Oermany , 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 

1911 

$301,960 
308,947 
12,998 
12,237 
3,570 
32,982 

$318,622 
293,077 
13,190 
12,919 
5,214 
33,952 

672,674 

676,974 

The  principal  imports  were:  Apples,  $54,958,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States; 
grapes,  $54,085,  of  which  $43,005  from  Spain  and  $10,892  from  the  United  States; 
other  fresh  fruits,  $120,720,  of  which  $119,335  from  tlie  United  States;  almonds, 
$66,614,  of  which  $63,037  from  Spain;  dried  cherries,  $12,317,  of  which  $8,969  from 
the  United  States  and  $2,140  from  Spain;  raisins,  $16,686,  of  which  $13,772  from 
Spain  and  $2,815  from  the  United  States;  other  dried  fruits,  $197,100,  of  which 
$124,417  from  Spain  $31,412  horn  the  United  States,  $14,176  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
and  $10,494  from  the  United  Kingdom;  canned  and  other  preserved  fruits,  $152,345, 
of  which  $88,492  from  the  United  States,  $56,064  from  Spain,  $9,403  from  France,  and 
$5,643  from  the  Canary  Islands. 

Vegetables  were  imported  from: 


I 


1910 


United  States.... 

Spain 

Qennany 

France 

United  iUngdom 
Other  countries.. 

Total 


$1,185,471 

773,006 

409,780 

66,215 

24,410 

2,063,168 


4,522,049 


1911 


$1,432,497 

664,705 

386,295 

60,822 

15,659 

1,932,017 


4,491,995 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Onions,  10,182  tons,  worth  $466,503,  of  which  $248,121 
from  Spain,  $92,681  from  the  Canary  Islands,  $66,184  from  Uruguay,  $31,868  from  the 
United  States,  and  $15,452  from  Mexico;  peas,  7,766  tons,  worth  $800,191,  of  which 
$549,793  from  Mexico,  $143,232  from  the  United  States,  $78,657  fr^m  Spain,  and 
$12,875  from  Germany;  beans,  14,823  tons,  worth  $1,302,996,  of  which  $482,222  from 
Mexico,  $369,010  from  Germany,  $259,722  from  the  United  States,  $151,902  from 
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Austria-Hungary,  $13,980  from  Spain,  and  $11,045  from  France;  potatoes,  54,388 
tons,  worth  $1,389,715,  of  which  $886,999  from  the  United  States,  $474,281  from 
Canada,  and  $21,652  from  the  Canary  Islands;  other  fresh  and  dried  vegetables,  1,505 
tons,  worth  $33,990,  of  which  $18,920  from  the  United  States,  $7,837  from  Spain,  and 
$4,698  from  Canada;  canned  and  other  preserved  vegetables,  $498,600,  of  which 
$311,560  from  Spain,  $91,756  from  the  United  States,  $47,132  from  France,  $25,117 
from  Belgium,  and  $10,675  from  Italy. 
Beverages  and  oils  were  imported  from  the  following  countries: 


Spain 

imitad  states.... 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Qennany 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 


92,281,962 

318,543 

341,773 

256,020 

44,361 

54,500 


1911 


92,207,940 

344,581 

312,212 

252,778 

46,703 

50,870 


3,206,467  ¡      3,224,003 


Articles  included  in  this  class  were:  Olive  oil,  1,319,908  gallons,  worth  $872,211, 
of  which  $801,152  from  Spain,  $58,586  from  the  United  States,  and  $10,932  from  France; 
cottonseed  oil,  274,568  gallons,  worth  $168,831,  of  which  $164,046  from  the  United 
States;  other  food  oils,  $9,168,  nearly  all  from  Europe.  White  wines,  in  bottles,  31,411 
dozen,  worth  $116,104,  of  which  $93,633  from  Spain,  $15,854  from  France,  and  $3,219 
from  Portugal;  in  other  containers,  454,468  gallons,  worth  $193.805,  of  which  $135,758 
from  Spain,  $29,597  from  France,  and  $24,350  from  Italy.  Red  wine,  in  bottles,  20,414 
dozen,  worth  $50,756,  of  which  $44,367  from  Spain,  $3,042  from  France,  and  $2,557 
from  the  United  States;  in  other  containers,  5,055,236  gallons,  worth  $1,103,771,  of 
which  $1,053,530  from  Spain,  $35,710  from  France,  $6,415  from  the  United  States, 
and  $6,180  from  the  Canary  Islands.  Beer,  in  bottles,  413,678  dozen,  worth  $333,514, 
of  which  $229,457  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $81,103  from  the  United  States,  and 
$15,720  from  Germany;  in  other  containers,  26,723  gallons,  worth  $20,511,  of  which 
$10,406  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $8,640  from  the  United  States,  and  $1,465  from 
Germany.  Cider,  in  bottles,  27,279  dozen,  worth  $53,361 ,  of  which  $49,599  from  Spain . 
Champagne,  41,101  meters,  worth  $74,961,  of  which  $63,966  from  France,  $8,364  from 
Spain,  and  $2,123  from  the  United  States.  Distilled  liquors  and  cordials,  430,095 
liters,  worth  $215,027,  of  which  $132,994  from  France,  $26,535  from  Germany,  $16,715 
from  the  United  States,  $13,149  from  Spain,  and  $10,270  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Vinegar,  in  barrels,  35,580  gallons,  worth  $9,820,  from  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States. 

Dairy  products  were  imported  from: 


United  states.... 
United  Kingdom 

Spain 

Germany 

France 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 

1911 

$742,717 

349,090 

46,491 

32,451 

15,374 

1,337,334 

1739.167 

352,133 

40,808 

36,147 

15,524 

1,473,252 

2,524,067 

2,657,031 

Under  this  heading  the  imports  were:  Condensed  milk,  15,611  tons,  worth  $1,823,216, 
of  which  $806,622  from  Norway,  $623,936  from  the  United  States,  $347,633  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $24,401  from  Canada;  butter,  849  tons,  worth  $424,978,  of  which 
$271,944  from  Denmark,  $68,932  from  the  United  States,  $34,934  from  Spain,  $21,305 
from  the  Netherlands,  $14,162  from  Germany,  and  $10,227  from  France;  cheese. 
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2,312  tons,  worth  $406,837,  of  which  $298,591  from  the  Netherlands,  $46,299  from  the 
united  States,  $24,538  from  Switzerland,  $12,228  from  Germany,  and  $7,387  from  the 
Canary  Islands. 
All  other  alimentary  substances  were  received  from: 


1910* 


1911 


United  States.... 

Spain 

united  Kingdom 

Fiance 

Oennany 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


11,029,673 

188,712 

26,062 

26,879 

7,453 

2,420,335 


3,099,134 


$1,242,075 

194,519 

24,185 

26,240 

7,133 

2,804,896 


4,299,048 


Under  this  class  the  imports  were:  Cacao,  176,073  pounds,  worth  $39,408,  of  which 
$30,506  from  the  United  States  and  $4,781  from  Venezuela;  tea,  70  tone,  worth 
$13,717,  of  which  $8,361  from  China  and  $2,466  from  the  United  States;  coffee,  11,697 
tons,  worth  $2,917,410,  of  which  $2,598,490  from  Porto  Rico,  $144,618  from  the  United 
States,  $105,784  from  Venezuela,  and  $65,732  from  Brazil;  chocolate,  123,862  pounds, 
worth  $24,717,  of  which  $14,461  from  France,  $4,174  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
$3,887  from  the  United  States;  confectionery,  1,439,966  pounds,  worth  $165,646,  of 
which  $66,182  from  Spain,  $63,642  from  the  United  States,  $14,064  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  $9,766  from  France;  saffron,  13,854  kilos,  worth  $124,190,  nearly  all 
from  Spain;  pepper  and  other  spices,  $20,865,  of  which  $10,560  from  the  United  States, 
$3,081  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $2,194  from  British  India;  oleomargarine, 
490,196  pounds,  worth  $49,402,  all  from  the  United  States;  ^gs,  4,288,608  dozen, 
worth  $926,943,  nearly  all  from  the  United  States. 

Miscellaneous  articles:  The  imports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 

1911 

United  states 

$1,275,803 
346,814 
255,163 
132,596 
144,732 
411,924 

$1,408,415 

Prnn^M , , , , , . , .  r . . , , ,.,.,. ,.,,,..,   , , . 

380,861 

(^^innftny, . , , .  ,    

280,041 

TTnn^rt  tfngHnTn..                ,        , 

165,706 

gpftfn " 

141,291 

Ò^er  countries * % 

460,978 

Total 

2,567,032 

2.846,291 

This  classification  included:  Fans,  55,055  kilos,  worth  $56,941,  of  which  $25,837 
from  Japan,  $16,444  from  Spain,  $8,409  from  China,  and  $1,990  from  the  United  States; 
amber,  tortoise  shell,  and  jet,  18,123  kilos,  worth  $94,222,  of  which  $66,789  from  France, 
$13,758  from  Austria-Hungary,  $8,193  from  Germany,  $2,785  from  the  United  States, 
and  $1,150  from  Japan;  articles  of  horn,  25,767  kilos,  worth  $102,326,  of  which  $76,452 
from  France,  $11,012  from  the  United  States,  $7,566  from  Germany,  $4,142  from 
Spain,  and  $2,218  from  Austria-Hungary;  articles  of  celluloid,  50,670  kilos,  worth 
$67,868,  of  which  $37,552  from  France,  $15,153  from  the  United  States,  $8,534  from 
Germany,  $2,576  from  Spain,  and  $2,000  from  Mexico;  oilcloth  for  floors,  923  meters, 
worth  $6,307,  practically  all  from  the  United  States;  all  other  oilcloth,  181,270  kilos, 
$82,884,  of  which  $64,756  from  the  United  States,  $10,946  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  $5,882  from  Germany;  matches,  41,247  gross,  worth  $40,987,  of  which  $34,562 
from  France  and  $5,939  from  Italy;  rubber  hose  and  other  manufactures  of  rubber, 
84  tons,  worth  $135,980,  of  which  $110,886  from  the  United  States,  $16,298  from  Ger- 
many; toys,  402  tons,  worth  $175,717,  of  which  $103,341  from  Germany,  $27,084  from 
the  United  States,  $21,418  from  France,  and  $20,484  from  Spain;  walking  canes, 
umbrellas,  and  parasols,  $96,700,  of  which  $52,853  from  Spain,  $15,872  from  the  United 
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Kingdom,  $8,322  from  the  Canary  Islands,  $6,342  from  Germany,  and  $6,280  from 
France;  tombstones  and  accessories,  $17,423,  of  which  $16,415  from  the  United  States; 
hats,  84,596  dozen,  worth  $464,446,  of  which  $197,390  from  Italy,  $97,238  from  the 
United  States,  $80,261  from  Ecuador,  $37,591  from  France,  $15,527  from  Colombia, 
$12,948  from  Spain,  and  $11,798  from  the  United  Kingdom;  cartridges  and  caps, 
$22,550,  of  which  $18,409  from  the  United  States,  $1,510  from  France;  waterproof 
cloth,  160  tons,  worth  $258,486,  of  which  $144,019  from  the  United  States,  $23,918 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  $11,962  from  Spain,  $10,120  from  France,  and  $6,936  from 
the  Canary  Islands;  smokirfg  and  chewing  tobacco,  142  tons,  worth  $51,273,  all  from 
the  United  States;  articles  not  specially  mentioned  or  not  classified  in  the  tariff,  3,764 
tons,  worth  $779,606,  of  which  $479,951  from  the  United  States,  $105,722  from  Ger- 
many, $71,721  from  France,  $46,084  from  the  United  Kingdom,  $17,446  from  Brazil, 
$16,170  from  Switzerland,  $11,776  from  Spain,  and  $10,707  from  Argentina. 

The  last  classification  in  the  general  table  refers  to  articles  free  of  duty,  which  were 
imported  from  the  following  countries: 


United  states 

United  Kingdom.. 

Spain 

franoe 

Gennany 

Other  countries.., 

Total 


1910  1911 

I 


16,800.049  '  $7,306,757 

220,794  262,757 

97,462  142,639 

125,067  (  92,578 

51,603  54.681 

474.972  ,  583,303 


7,775,967        8,441,715 

I 


The  principal  articles  under  this  heading  were:  Manure,  3,880  tons,  worth  $95,356, 
of  which  $65,931  from  the  United  States  and  $28,625  from  Argentina;  paving  stones, 
14,920  tons,  worth  $132,592,  of  which  $128,878  from  Norway;  plows  and  cultivators, 
1,502  tons,  worth  $198,507,  of  which  $182,164  from  the  United  States  and  $13,697  from 
the  United  Kingdom;  reapers,  175  tons,  worth  $44,200,  of  which  $27,429  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  $14,708  from  the  United  States;  other  agricultural  implements, 
1,211  tons,  worth  $202,332,  of  which  $138,387  from  the  United  States,  $51,309  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $11,826  from  Germany;  trees  and  plants,  $20,958,  of  which 
$18,520  from  the  United  States;  anthracite  coal,  68,507  tons,  worth  $205,613,  of  which 
64,647  tons,  worth  $189,532,  from  the  United  States,  1,051  tons,  worth  $8,810,  from 
Germany,  and  2,809  tons,  worth  $7,271,  from  the  United  Kingdom;  bituminous  coal, 
931,272  tons,  worth  $3,049,343,  of  which  925,900  tons,  worth  $3,024,537,  from  the 
United  States,  4,452  tons,  worth  $17,530,  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  920  tons, 
worth  $7,276,  from  Germany;  coke,  27,152  tons,  worth  $77,589,  of  which  23,950  tons, 
worth  $65,974,  from  the  United  States  and  3,202  tons,  worth  $11,615,  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  henequén,  hemp,  etc.,  2,189  tons,  worth  $145,733,  of  which  $72,446  from 
the  United  States,  $54,770  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  $14,094  from  Mexico; 
printed  books,  maps,  etc.,  $61,365,  of  which  $48,265  from  the  United  States,  $6,489 
from  Canada,  and  $3,569  from  France;  wood  pulp  and  news-print  paper,  5,648  tons, 
worth  $331,494,  of  which  $232,023  from  the  United  States,  $42,696  from  France,  and 
$32,593  from  Canada;  unplaned  pine  lumber,  167,474  M  feet,  worth  $2,625,081,  of 
which  $2,265,395  from  the  United  States,  $252,299  from  Canada,  $73,783  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  $33,237  from  the  British  West  Indies;  fresh  fish,  782,256  pounds, 
worth  $26,260,  all  from  the  United  States;  mineral  waters,  1,079,686  liters,  worth 
$173,368,  of  which  $86,906  from  Spain,  $39,421  from  France,  $26,384  from  Belgium, 
and  $15,439  from  the  United  States;  cheesecloth,  135  tons,  worth  $95,451,  all  from  the 
United  States;  barbed  fence  wire,  7,691  tons,  worth  $352,583,  of  which  $342,913  from 
the  United  States  and  $5,203  from  Belgium;  other  free  imports  not  classified,  5,492 
tons,  worth  $457,030,  of  which  $414,357  from  the  United  States. 
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EXPORTS. 

The  exports  by  countries  for  the  past  three  fiscal  years  were: 


Countries. 


1909 


United  States ,  $109,407,613 

united  Kingdom •   5,013,676 

Germany !  4, 053. 960 

France 1,216.275 

Spain ,  865,519 

Other  American  coontries ,  2. 660, 971 

Other  European  countries i  1,081. 241 

All  other  countries '  41i;  814 

Total 124. 711, 060 


1910 


$129,328,507 

10,696,289 

3,646,398 

1,549,080 

727,297 

3,391,216 

915,175 

655,058 


150,909,020 


1911 


$113,450,732 

5,086,762 

3,691,711 

1,405,356 

745, 197 

3,326.383 

822,608 

650,116 


129,178,865 


Included  under  "Other  American  countries"  for  1911,  are:  Canada,  $1,139,140; 
Argentina,  $870,625;  Uruguay,  $396,864;  Colombia,  $143,535;  Panama,  $100,185; 
Mexico,  $93,678;  Dutch  West  Indieô,  $64,578;  Puerto  Rico,  $37,304;  and  Costa  Rica, 
$31,457.  Under  "Other  European  countries":  Belgium,  $245,043;  Netherlands, 
$210,021;  Austria-Hungary,  $166,537;  Gibralter,  $68,408;  Portugal,  $48,600;  Italy, 
$45,663;  and  Russia,  $23,482.  Under  "All  other  countries":  Australia,  $380,387; 
Canary  Islands,  $116,624;  French  Africa,  $53,270;  British  Africa,  $53,040;  and  Egypt, 
$19,102. 

For  the  calendar  year  1911  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were  $106,615,291;  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  $5,697,312;  to  Germany,  $3,640,563;  to  France,  $1,307,517;  and 
to  Spain,  $458,923.  ' 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  value  of  the  exports  by  articles  from  Cuba  during 
the  last  three  fiscal  years: 


Animals  and  animal  products  : 

Live  animals 

Hides  and  skins 

Other  animal  products 

Sugar  and  molasses: 

Sugar 

Molasses 

Confectionery 

Fniits,  grains,  and  vegetables: 

Fnuts 

Grains  and  vegetables 

Marine  products: 

Tortoise  shell 


1909 


Mineral  products: 

Asphalt 

Iron,  gold,  and  copper  ores. 

Old  metals 

Forest  products: 

Vegetable  fibers 

Wood 

Dyes  and  tanning  material . 
Tobacco: 

Unmanulactured 

Manufactures  of 

Miscellaneous: 

Bee  products 

Distilled  products 

Other  articles 

Reexxwrtations 

Money 


$38,580 

1,482,108 

72,757 

79, 130, 181 

1,556,695 

47,194 

2,359,397 
674,850 

64,843 
271,696 

47,586 

3,362,289 

82,751 

74,891 

1,516,356 

5 

19,084,704 
12,900,490 

985,952 
359.655 
326,718 
271,471  I 


1910 


$14,623 

1,804,738 

108,280 

108,762,632 

1,477,756 

44,007 

2,008,089 
453,083 

36,828 
354,855 

13,499 

4,350.476 

2,299 

37,431 

1,663,398 

40 

15,450.943 
12,423,007 

703,680 
356,037 
216,668 
436,651 


Total '     124,711,069  j  150,909,020 


1911 


$17,763 

1,707,434 

88,062 

85,168,933 

1,197.433 

48,000 

1,836,952 
437,732 

39,235 
299,139 

13,711 

3,874,172 

162 

48,540 

2,109,890 

40 

16,888,761 
13,098,982 

747,852 
431,543 
174,446 
314,256 
636,827 


129,178,865 
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Live  animals:  The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


United  states.... 
United  Kingdom 

Spain 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 


19,334 

2,806 

200 

2,283 


14,623 


1911 


19,971 

1,177 

250 

6,365 


17,763 


Included  in  this  class  were  :  173  head  of  cattle,  worth  $5,795,  of  which  104  head,  worth 
$4,000,  to  the  Dominican  Republic;  turtles,  $6,713,  all  to  the  United  States. 
Hides  and  skins:  The  exports  were: 


1910 


United  states '  $522,112 

Germany ,  1,070,494  I 

France '  195, 724  i 

Other  countries 106,408  I 

Total 1,894,738 


1911 


1421,669 

975,109 

237,276 

73,380 


1,707,434 


The  principal  articles  in  this  classification  were:  Cattle  hides,  1,267  tons,  worth 
$1,660,294,  of  which  $950,889  to  Germany,  $401,749  to  the  United  States,  $234,376  to 
France,  $38,320  to  the  Netherlands,  and  $34,550  to  Belgium;  other  hides  and  skins, 
150  tons,  worth  $37,020,  of  which  $24,220  to  Germany,  $9,800  to  the  United  States, 
and  $3,000  to  France. 

Other  animal  products:  The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


1910 

1911 

United  States 

186,501 
11,670 
1,134 
8,975 

$66,685 

Oernwny. . . 

i;403 

France,  r 

1,164 

Other  countries 

6,110 

Total 

106,280 

88,062 

Included  in  the  above  class  were:  Horns,  hoofs,  and  bones,  2,074  tons,  worth  $57,530, 
of  which  $45,290  to  United  States,  $5,860  to  Belgium,  and  $5,458  to  Germany;  other 
animal  products,  368  tons,  worth  $30,532,  of  which  $21,395  to  the  United  States,  and 
$8,645  to  Germany. 

Sugar:  The  exports  of  sugar  were: 


1910 


United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

France 

Spain 

Other  countries . . 

Total 


$102,445,805 
5,995,288 
150,000  Í 
325  , 

in,2i4 


1911 


$85,061,624 
83,605 


3,466 


106,762,632  85,168,933 


Included  in  the  above  were:  Crude  sugar,  3,311,638,408  poimds,  worth  $84,544,291, 
of  which  3,307,515,646  pounds,  worth  $84,457,015,  to  the  United  States,  and  4,077,180 
pounds,  worth  $83,605,  to  the  United  Kingdom;  refined  sugar,  11,646,492  pounds, 
worth  $643,748,  practically  all  to  the  Uinted  States. 
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1910 


United  States I  $894,476 

United  Kingdom |  £63,080 

Germany ,  27 

Other  countries |  224 

Total I  1,477,756 


1911 


1720,619 

476,682 

27 

105 


1,197,433 


This  title  includes  molasses  and  sugar  sirup.  Of  the  former  the  exports  were 
21,992,541  gallons,  worth  $718,961,  to  United  States  and  12,982,039  gallons,  worth 
$476,677,  to  united  Kingdom. 

Confectionery:  The  exports  of  confectionery  were: 


United  states.... 

Spain 

JFrance 

United  Ktaigdom 

Qennany 

Other  coon  tries.. 

Total 


1910 


44,007 


1911 


S30,443 

$30,377 

2,285 

3,066 

1,512 

1,393 

781 

676 

250 

350 

8,736 

12,118 

48,000 


Fruits,  grains,  and  v^etables:  The  principal  exports  in  this  classification  were 
5,494,000  coconuts,  worth  $123,428,  practically  all  to  the  united  States;  oranges, 
3,609,817  pounds,  worth  $63,910,  of  which  $62,939  to  the  United  States;  pineapples, 
25,775  tons,  worth  $878,145,  of  which  $875,077  to  the  United  States;  bananas,  40,984 
•tons,  worth  $754,707,  of  which  $754,682  to  the  United  States;  other  fruits,  473  tons, 
worth  $14,973,  nearly  all  to  the  United  States;  cacao,  2,384,420  pounds,  worth 
$250,829,  of  which  $106,825  to  France,  $84,230  to  the  United  States,  $38,448  to  Ger- 
many, and  $14,464  to  the  Netherlands;  vegetables,  $186,337,  of  which  $184,943  to  the 
United  States. 

Muine  products:  Under  this  heading  the  exports  were: 


1910 


1911 


Fxanoe 

United  States.... 
United  Kingdom 

Germany 

Other  comitries.. 

Total 


1155,439 

121,613 

73,064 

26,899 

14,648 


391,683 


1143,800 

107,632 

67,163 

23,740 

6,039 


338,374 


This  class  included:  Tortoise  shell,  3,637  kilos,  worth  $39,235,  of  which  $24,205  to 
France,  $13,780  to  Germany,  and  $1,250  to  the  United  States;  sponges,  321,303  kilos, 
worth  $299,139,  of  which  60,407  kilos,  worth  $119,595,  to  France,  193,431  kilos,  worth 
$106,582,  to  the  United  States,  and  39,530  kuos,  worth  $57,163,  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mineral  products:  In  1911  the  asphalt  exports  amounted  to  1,769  tons,  worth 
$13,711,  nearly  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  States. 

Iron,  gold,  and  copper  ores:  CJopper  ore,  68,709  tons,  worth  $530,730,  all  to  the 
United  States;  iron  ore,  1,245,593  tons,  worth  $3,325,672,  all  to  the  United  States. 

Forest  products:  Under  vegetable  fibers,  the  principal  export  was:  Yarey  palm 
fiber,  1,215  tons,  worth  $44,040,  of  which  $36,789  to  Germany,  $2,055  to  the  United 
States,  and  $2,042  to  Dutch  West  Indies. 
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Woods:  The  exports  were: 


United  states.... 
United  Kingdom 

Qermany 

Fnmce 

Spain 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 


1954,862 
247, 3n 
261,370 
49,338 
40,886 
109,571 


1,663,398 


1911 


$1,228,267 

347,812 

312,179 

114,617 

29,662 

77,353 


2,109,890 


Included  in  this  class  were:  Cedar,  22,672  M  feet,  worth  $1,162,306,  of  which  $842,512 
to  the  United  States,  $264,051  to  Germany,  and  $51,296  to  the  Netherlands;  mahogany, 
16,535  M  feet,  worth  $810,702,  of  which  $298,955  to  the  United  States,  $297,036  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  $114,383  to  France,  $38,015  to  Germany,  $26,672  to  Spain,  $18,884 
to  Belgium,  and  $13,005  to  the  Netherlands;  other  woods,  2,635  M  feet,  worth  $136,882, 
of  which  $80,871  to  the  United  States  and  $47,523  to  the  United  Kingdom;  furniture, 
$10,975,  of  which  $7,912  to  the  United  States;  other  manufactures  of  wood,  $41,156,  of 
which  $25,225  to  Puerto  Rico,  $7,205  to  Uruguay,  and  $5,929  to  the  United  States. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured:  The  exports  Were: 


United  states.... 
United  Kingdom 

Qennany 

France 

Spain 

Other  countries.. 

Total 


1910 


112,785,047 

68,756 

824,343 

60,251 

328,770 

1,333,776 


1911 


114,319,155 
39,478 
791,046 
58,480 
363,761 
1,316,841 


15,450,943  I    16,888,76^ 


Leaf  tobacco,  30,274,556  pounds,  worth  $13,869,644,  of  which  $20,241,464  pounds, 
worth  $11,512,130,  to  the  United  States;  3,815,209  pounds,  worth  $790,861,  to  Germany; 
1,113,681  pounds,  worth  $412,212,  to  Canada;  741,348  pounds,  worth  $366,142,  to  Argen- 
tina; 2,851,689  pounds,  worth  $363,761,  to  Spain;  396,222  pounds,  worth  $120,075,  to 
Austria-Hungary;  279,687  pounds,  worth  $98,059,  to  Uruguay;  95,801  pounds,  worth 
$58,480,  to  France;  82,620  pounds,  worth  $36,806,  to  the  United  Kingdom;  130,462 
pounds,  worth  $20,899,  to  Portugal;  144,227  pounds,  worth  $18,752,  to  Gibraltar;  59,714 
pounds,  worth  $16,856,  to  Mexico;  138,670  pounds,  worth  $15,373,  to  Africa;  and  43,625 
pounds,  worth  $13,723,  to  Chile;  stems,  4,939,578  pounds,  worth  $3,019,117,  of  which 
$2,807,025  to  the  United  States,  $171,419  to  Canada,  and  $27,364  to  Argentina. 

Tobacco,  manufactured:  The  exports  were: 


United  States 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

France 

Spain 

O  tlicr  countries... 


Total. 


213,837 
647,834 
077, 184 
706,158 
250,394 
527,600 


2, 
12,423,007 


1911 


$4,311,141 

3,976,124 

],1}48.463 

683,437 

290,212 

2,649,605 


13,  < 


Cigars,  178,768,000,  worth  $12,542,070,  of  which  56,660,000,  worth  $4,294,553,  to  the 
United  States;  62,617,000,  worth  $3,956,154,  to  the  United  Kingdom;  16,524,000,  worth 
$1,178,639,  to  Germany;  9,233,000,  worth  $653,930,  to  France;  9,351,000,  worth  $549,199, 
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to  Canada;  3,767,000,  worth  $440,675  to  Argentina;  6,329,000,  worth  $377,853,  to  Aus- 
tralia; 3,804,000,  worth  $285,884,  to  Spain;  3,179,  worth  $267,697,  to  Chile;  784,000, 
worth  $79,176,  to  Uruguay;  812,000,  worth  $53,040,  to  French  Africa;  cheroots  and  ciga- 
rettes, 13,506,648  boxes,  worth  $379,446,  of  which  $95,618  to  Colombia,  $78,868  to 
Panama,  $52,059  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  $24,941  to  Chile,  $17,516  to  Peru,  $15,297 
to  Mexico,  $14,927  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  $14,511  to  British  West  Indies;  smoking 
tobacco,  491,492  pounds,  worth  $177,466,  of  which  $35,274  to  Colombia,  $25,215  to 
France,  $24,845  to  Gibraltar,  $18,250  to  French  Africa,  $15,533  to  lhe  United  Kingdom, 
and  $11,335  to  the  United  States. 

Bee  products:  The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


% 

IdlO 

1911 

Germany 

1309,571 
19fi,257 

$296,391 

United  States 

201,223 

France 

11.990 

415 

185,447 

45,762 

United  Kingdom 

1.044 

Otíier  countries 

204,432 

Total 

703.680 

747,852 

Under  this  heading  are  included:  Wax,  1,893,456  pounds,  worth  $353,634,  of  which 
$179,256  to  Germany,  $148,973  to  the  United  States,  and  $18,625  to  Russia;  honey, 
7,526,197  pounds,  worth  $394,218,  of  which  $125,800  to  Belgium,  $116,135  to  Ger- 
many, $52,250  to  the  United  States,  $50,899  to  the  Netherlands,  and  $44,024  to  France. 

Distilled  products:  The  exports  under  this  heading  were: 


United  Kingdom.. 

Spain 

united  States 

Germany 

France 

Other  countries... 


1910 

1911 

568,668 

$97,828 

20,919 

12,617 

2,471 

6,106 

846 

1,198 

10 

16 

263,123 

313,778 

Total.. 


356,037 


431,543 


Included  in  distilled  products  were:  Brandy,  1,495,466  gallons,  worth  $389,585,  of 
which  $207,204  to  Uruguay,  $82,978  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $52,973  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  $20,918  to  Aigentina,  and  $12,128  to  Spain;  alcohol,  40,412  gallons,  worth 
$13,710,  of  which  $11,000  to  Costa  Rica,  and  $2,600  to  the  United  Kingdom;  rum, 
58,635  gallons,  worth  $25,816,  of  which  $12,250  to  the  United  Kingdom,  $5,144  to 
Porto  Rico,  and  $3,623  to  the  United  States. 

Other  articles:  Under  this  heading  are  included  pharmaceutical  products,  $34,133, 
of  which  $15,995  to  the  United  States,  and  $15,169  to  Mexico;  starch,  $11,225,  of 
which  $9,324  to  Mexico. 

Reexportations:  The  great  bulk  of  the  reexports  went  to  the  United  States,  $258,385. 
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A  recent  executive  decree,  issued  through  the  department  of  the 
interior,  directs  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Misiones  to  take 
possession,  in  the  name  of  the  Argentine  Government,  of  the 
ISLANDS  and  islets  belonging  to  the  Argentine  Republic  by  virtue 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Brazil  on  October  4,  1910.  The  islands 
referred  to  are  situated  in  th#  Uruguay  River  from  its  confluence 
with  the  Cuareim  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pepiri-Guazu  River,  and 
in  the  Iguazu  River  below  its  juncture  with  the  San  Antonio  River. 
The  Iguazu  Falls  are  allotted  to  Ai^entina  and  Brazil  in  accordance 

with  the  treaties  of  October  2,  1903,  and  August  4,  1904. ^The 

mayor  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  has  selected  Palermo  Park,  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  park  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  the 
most  suitable  site  for  the  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT  presented 
to  Argentina  by  North  Americans  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Argentine  Republic. ^The  minister  of  public  works 

of  the  Argentine  Government  has  approved  the  transfer  to  Vickers 
Son  &  Maxim,  for  the  construction  and  exploitation  of  SHIPBUILD- 
ING, yards  on  the  Santiago  River.  Mr.  Percy  Grant  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  company  in  Buenos  Aires. ^The  provincial  com- 
mittee, which  is  to  organize  the  festivities  in  commemoration  of  the 
first  CENTENARY  of  the  Battle  of  San  Lorenzo  has  petitioned  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  for  a  subsidy  of  100,000  pesos 

to  defray  the  expenses  connected  therewith. ^A  proposal  has  been 

made  to  the  municipality  of  Rosario  by  the  director  of  public  works 
for  the  construction  of  a  public  LAUNDRY  in  which  to  wash  the 
clothing  from  the  different  hospitals  of  the  city.    The  building  is 

estimated  to  cost  15,000  pesos. ^The  South  American  Railway  Go. 

has  petitioned  the  municipal  government  of  the  city  of  Rosario  for  an 
extension  of  time  in  which  to  submit  tenders  for  the  new  route  of 

ELECTRIC  TRAMWAYS. ^The  port  of  SAN  BLAS  is  said  to 

have  the  best  natural  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  and  as  the  surrounding  country  is  capable  of  producing 
large  quantities  of  cereals,  fruit,  and  stock,  the  future  of  this  port  is 
most  promising. The  BUDGET  for  1913,  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature by  the  governor  of  the  Province  of  Tucuman,  estimates  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  6,137,095  and  6,097,227  pesos,  respec- 
tively.   The  largest  single  source  of  income  is  the  tax  on  sugar, 

which  amounts  to  1,350,000  pesos. ^The  Argentine  Government  has 

appointed  Albert  W.  Brickwood  VICE  CONSUL  of  Argentina  at 
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Chicago. ^The  consul  general  of  the  Ai^entine  Government  in  Gua- 
temala has  informed  his  Grovemment  that  the  Grovemment  of  Guate- 
mala has  decided  to  charter  a  vessel  for  the  importation  of  Argentine 
CORN.  The  consul  general  believes  that  if  the  first  shipment  proves 
satisfactory  a  permanent  market  will  be  established  in  Guatemala  for 

this  cereal. ^During  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  the  production  of 

WEALTH  in  the  Argentine  Republic  aggregated  1,123,830,112  Ar- 
gentine gold  pesos,  made  up  of  the  following  items:  Agricultural  and 
forestal  products,  672,912,190;  stock  products,  394,917,922;  mineral 
products,  42,000,000;  and  hunting  and  fishery  products,  14,000,000. 
The  per  capita  production  during  the  period  mentioned  was  149.84 

Argentine  gold  pesos  (gold  peso  =  $0.965  United  States  currency) . 

Thé»  Bahia  Blanca  STOCK  FAIR,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bahia  Blanca  Rural  Society  in  October  last,  sold  domestic  animals 

and  fowls  to  the  amount  of  150,000  pesos. ^A  HOSPITAL  for  the 

treatment  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  the  city  of  Bahia  Blanca. ^A  STOCK  EXHIBITION 

was  held  at  Palermo  Park,  Buenos  Aires,  by  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society  from  November  3  to  6,  1912.  The  Argentine  Government 
distributed  100,000  pesos,  paper,  in  prizes. ^A  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  authorizing  the  board  of  sanitary  works  to  effect 
credit  operations  for  the  WATER  AND  SEWERAGE  system  of  the 
federal  capital  to  the  amount  of  50,000,000  Argentine  gold  pesos.  It 
is  estimated  that  under  this  arrangement  the  new  water  service  will 
be  ready  by  the  close  of  1913  and  the  new  sewerage  service  by  the 

middle  of  1915. ^A  conmiittee  composed  of  a  representative  of  the 

Brazilian,  Uruguayan,  and  Argentine  Governments  is  engaged  on  a 
SURVEY  of  the  rapids  of  the  upper  Uruguay,  with  the  object  of 
reporting  upon  the  feasibility  of  using  the  water  power  of  those  rapids 

for  generating  electricity. ^In  Villa  del  Rosario,  Department  of 

Rio  Segundo,  a  large  factory  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
utilizing  FLAX  WASTE,  now  burned  by  the  colonists  as  a  worthless 
product.    It  is  estimated  that  2,000  tons  of  exportable  fiber  can  be 

produced  from  the  material  now  on  hand. ^A  decree  has  been 

issued  by  the  department  of  public  works  declaring  void  the  conces- 
sion granted  for  the  construction  of  a  port  in  the  bay  of  SAMBO- 
ROMBOM  because  of  the  failure  of  the  concessionaries  to  continue 
construction  work  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  decree.    A 

guaranty  of  50,000  pesos  is  forfeited  to  the  Government. ^The 

exports  of  CORN  from  the  Argentine  Republic  up  to  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1912,  amounted  to  more  than  3,500,000  tons.  An  official 
estimate  of  the  probable  exports  of  this  cereal  during  the  present  year 

is  5,000,000  tons. ^From  July,  1911,  to  the  middle  of  October,  1912, 

the  Buenos  Aires  to  Pacific  RAILWAY  has  opened  to  public  traffic 

536  kilometers  of  new  line  and  established  27  new  stations. 

MOTOR  CYCLES  are  used  chiefly  as  a  method  of  covering  considerable 
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distances  in  everyday  affairs,  rather  than  simply  for  pleasure. 
The  customs  duty  is  25  per  cent  on  a  fixed  valuation  of  $339.68  per 
machine.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  machine  selling  at  $335  f.  o.  b. 
New  York  City  should  not  find  a  good  market  in  Argentina.  Two 
hundred  machines  have  been  sold  m  the  last  two  months,  the  demand 
coming  chiefly  from  the  remote  country  districts,  where  the  less  used 

roads  remain  in  fair  condition  except  during  bad  weather. During 

the  quarter  ending  September  30,  1912,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
American  consul  general  in  Buenos  Aires,  the  United  States  received 
products  from  Argentina  to  the  amount  of  $5,504,539.70;  from  the 
same  country  Porto  Rico  received  $21,339.62;  increase  to  United 
States  over  1911,  $1,562,232.03;  increase  to  Porto  Rico  over  1911, 

$2,073.27. ^The  department  of  STATISTICS  of  the  ministry  of 

agriculture  reports  that  the  year  has  been  marked  by  progress  in 
pastoral,  forestal,  and  mining  industries,  the  figures  showing  the 
remarkable  results  of  the  labor  of  a  population  not  much  exceeding 
7,000,000.  The  report  continues:  ''With  ordinarily  favorable  sea- 
sons, the  production  of  the  land  will  increase  every  year  in  greater 

proportion  than  the  consuming  power  of  the  population.'' ^The 

Dirección  General  de  Ferrocarriles  (general  administration  of  railways) 
has  been  authorized  to  call  for  tenders  in  Europe  and  the  United 

States  for  three  492-foot  BRIDGES  for  the  State  lines. ^The  Bahia 

Blanca  municipality  has  approved  plans  for  a  DRAINAGE  SYSTEM, 
the  estimated  cost  of  which  will  be  $3,500,000  Argentine.  The  work 
wUl  be  paid  for  in  bonds  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  and  1  per  cent 

accumulating   amortization. EXPORTS   to    the   United    States 

invoiced  at  the  American  consulate  general  in  Buenos  Aires  during 
the  quarter  ended  September  30,  1912,  were  valued  at  $5,504,540,  as 
compared  with  $3,942,308  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1911,  an 
increase  of  $1,562,232.  The  principal  item  was  hides,  valued  at 
$3,417,587. 

On  December  17,  1912,  the  SENATE  RATIFIED  the  CON- 
VENTIONS adopted  by  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  held 
at  Bueitos  Aires  in  1910,  relative  to  PATENTS,  trademarks,  copy- 
rights, and  the  settlement  of  pecuniary  claims. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Bolivian  CUSTOMHOUSE  from  La  Quiaca  to  Tupiza,  where 
it  was  formerly  located.  The  same  bill  specifies  that  the  customhouses 
at  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Uyuni,  Tarija,  Tupiza,  Yacuiba,  Villa  Bella, 
Puerto  Suarez,  Cobija,  and  Abuna  shall  have  offices  in  the  commercial 
centers  of  the  respective  towns.     The  proposed  law  further  provides 
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that  the  establishment  of  new  customhouses  or  the  transfer  or  abo- 
lition of  customhouses  now  in  existence  is  a  function  of  the  legislative 

power. The  first  shipments  of  this  year's  COCA  crop  to  the  local 

markets  of  BoUvia  began  in  October  last.  The  opening  quotations 
were  comparatively  low,  but  the  excellent  quahty  of  Bolivian  coca 
has  created  a  demand  for  that  article  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
the  cheapness  with  which  this  product  can  be  cultivated  and  mar- 
keted in  Bolivia  insures  handsome  returns  to  those  engaging  in  the 
coca  industry  in  favorable  localities  with  sufficient  capital  and  on  a 

large  scale. The  department  of  public  works  has  ordered  by 

cable  3,000  meters  of  3-inch  PIPING  for  the  Sacaba  waterworks  to 

be  used  in  supplying  the  town  of  Sacaba  with  potable  water. A 

company  for  the  exploitation  of  mines  and  the  SMELTING  of  ores 
has  been  organized  in  the  city  of  La  Paz.  In  treating  ores  this 
company  will  employ  the  system  of  smelting  invented  by  its  director, 
Sr.  Corvalán,  who  has  asked  for  a  15-year  patent  covering  his  proc- 
esses.  According    to  a  law  promulgated    on  August    15,   1912, 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  is  declared  free  in  the  public  schools 
of  Bolivia.  The  only  charge  made  against  the  student  is  a  matricu- 
lation fee  of  7.50  boHvianos  in  advance  per  semester,  which  fee  is  not 

collected    in    the    case    of   indigent   pupils. A    GEOGRAPHIC 

SOCIETY  has  been  organized  in  Potosi,  Bolivia,  by  Manuel  Vicente 
Ballivian. About  75  per  cent  of  the  REVENUES  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bolivia  are  derived  from  customs  duties,  the  proceeds  from 
this  source  in  1911  amounting  to  12,728,951  bolivianos,  of  which 
sum   8,208,524  bolivianos  were  duties    on    imports,    3,996,957    on 

exports,  and  523,470  bolivianos,  surcharges,  etc. According  to  the 

report  of  the  Bolivian  consul  general  in  New  York,  Don  Adolfo 
Ballivian,  the  total  amount  of  United  Stat^  PRODUCTS  DESTINED 
FOR  BOLIVIA  for  the  month  of  October  was  valued  at  $220,326.65. 
Of  this  amount  $161,585.25  entered  the  country  via  the  port  of 
Moliendo  and  Lake  Titicaca.  For  the  month  of  November  the  total 
amount  of  goods  entering  BoUvia  from  the  United  States  was 
$115,723.08;  the  greater  bulk,  $56,764.36,  passing  through  the  port 
of  Antofagasta.  These  supplies  are  composed  largely  of  machinery, 
oils,  foodstuffs,  flour,  etc.  Through  the  port  of  San  Francisco  large 
quantities  of  American  products  are  also  exported  to  Bolivia,  the 

above  figures  referring  only  to  the  New  York  consulate. The 

house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  has  OPENED  A  BRANCH  of  the 
La  Paz  establishment  in  Arica,  with  Manuel  V.  Ballivian,  jr.,  as 
resident  manager.  Señor  Ballivian  was  formerly  the  secretary  of 
the  Bolivian  Legation  in  Washington. It  is  hoped  that  by  Feb- 
ruary, 1913,  the  NEW  RAILWAY  Ime  from  Viacha  to  La  Paz  wül 
be  completed;  this  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Arica  line  and  when 

completed  will  give  La  Paz  two  lines  to  Viacha,  a  terminal  point. 

In  order  to  encourage  SETTLEMENTS  under  military  régime  in  the 
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northeastern  sections  of  the  Republic,  along  the  Brazilian  borders, 
the  Grovemment  oflfers  free  land  and  tools  and  free  transportation  for 

individuals  and  families. ^A  recent  press  despatch  states  that  a 

bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Bolivian  Congress,  which  proposes  to 
impose  a  heavy  TAX  ON  BACHELORS  of  24  years  of  age  and 

over. ^A  recent  despatch  states  that  the  deputies  for  Potosi  are 

ui^ing  the  Grovemment  to  decree  the  prolongation  of  the  projected 
Tupiza  railway  to  Potosi  via  Cotagaita,  in  order  to  afford  that  mining 

center  direct  railway  connection  with  the  Argentine  Republic. 

Sefior  Adolfo  Calderón  Cousiflo,  consid  general  of  Chile  in  Bolivia, 
estimates  £2,600,000  as  the  amoimt  of  Chilean  money  invested 
in  mines  in  the  RepubUc  of  Bolivia.  Of  this  sum  £500,000  is 
considered  a  total  loss,  £600,000  invested  in  enterprises  not  now 
paying  dividends,  and  £1,500,000  in  investments  which  are 
profitable  at  the  present  time.  The  £600,000  referred  represent 
principaUy  capital  engaged  in  new  mining  enterprises  and  explora- 
tion work,  most  of  which  promises  to  become  more  or  less  pro- 
ductive in  the  near  future.  Among  the  companies  now  paying 
dividends  the  Oruro  Mining  Co.,  which  is  a  silver  and  tin  property 
capitalized  at  £320,000,  earns  annually  the  approximate  equivalent 
of  $800,000  United  States  gold.  The  shares  of  this  com  pany  have 
a  face  value  of  20  Chilean  pesos  each,  and  a  market  value  at  the 
present  time  of  135  Chilean  pesos  each.  Among  the  other  Chilean 
mining  companies  the  following  are  the  most  important:  San  Jose  de 
Oruro  y  Alantaña,  a  silver  and  tin  property  capitalized  at  £400,000, 
the  estimated  annual  profits  of  which  are  $80,000  United  States  gold; 
the  liagua  Tin  l^iines,  with  a  capital  of  £425,000,  the  annual  profits 
of  which  are  £160,000;  the  Oploca  Mining  &  Agricultiu*al  Co.,  with 
a  capital  of  £140,000  and  an  earning  capacity  of  $240,000  annually; 
the  Totoral  Tin  Mining  Co.,  with  an  original  capital  of  £150,000  and 
an  earning  capacity  of  $80,000,  United  States  gold  annually,  and  the 
Corocero  copper  mines,  acquired  by  Chilean  capitalists  in  1876  for 
500,000  ChUean  gold  pesos,  the  profits  of  which  from  that  date  up 
to  the  present  time  have  amounted  to  about  $6,000,000  United  States 
gold.  The  Corocoro  copper  mines  are  the  only  copper  mines  in 
Bolivia  worked  on  a  large  scale  with  Chilean  capital.  Heretofore  the 
exploitation  of  copper  in  BoUvia  has  been  greatly  hampered  because 
of  high  freight  rates,  but  now  that  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway  has 
been  constructed  and  a  branch  line  projected  to  Oruro,  it  is  thought 
that  there  will  soon  be  increased  activity  in  the  exploitation  of  copper 
mines  in  the  districts  traversed  by  this  railway  and  its  branches. 
The  consul  general  estimates  that  there  are  £400,000  of  Chilean  money 
invested  in  Bolivia  in  business  other  than  mining,  so  that  the  grand 
total  of  Chilean  investments  made  in  Bolivia  up  to  the  present  time 
aggregates  £3,000,000. 
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Tourists  who  have  visited  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  interested  in  the 
new  AERIAL  RAILWAY  which  is  being  constructed  to  the  top  of 
the  famous  Sugar  Loaf,  the  mountain  which  overlooks  the  magnifi- 
cent Bay  of  Rio.  The  line  has  been  completed  from  the  station  at 
the  Praia  Vermelha  to  the  Morro  da  Urea,  a  distance  of  600  meters, 
where  there  is  a  station,  and  from  that  point  it  will  run  another  800 
meters  to.  the  top  of  the  Sugar  Loaf.  The  car,  driven  by  electricity, 
is  suspended  in  the  air  by  wires  and  has  a  capacity  of  20  persons. 
The  entire  trip  of  1,400  meters  will  take  but  12  minutes  and  wül 

afford  visitors  an  entirely  new  and  wonderful  view  of  the  harbor. 

From  official  figures  relative  to  the  IRON  industry  of  Brazil  which 
have  just  been  published  it  is  learned  that  the  importations  of  raw 
material  (such  as  steel  and  iron  bars,  etc.)  so  far  in  1912  amount 
in  value  to  32,214,012  milreis  (milreis  paper,  equals  approximately 
$0.3245),  while  other  iron  products,  such  as  iron  'wire,  galvanized 
sheets,  railway  appurtenances,  etc.,  amounted  to  46,125,960  milreis,  or 
a  total  of  iron  imports  to  the  value  of  78,339,972  milreis,  something 

over  $26.,000,000  in  United  States  currency. ^The  Government  of 

the  State  of  Minas  has  recently  issued  regulations  for  the  holding  of 
agricultural  FAIRS  in  the  State.  The  fairs  will  be  open  for  the 
exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  agricultural  products,  such  as  cattle,  dairy 
products,  poultry,  grain,  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  etc.,  and  hand- 
some money  prizes,  medals,  etc.,  are  instituted  for  the  different 
classes  of  exhibits.  The  first  fair  is  to  be  held  at  Bello  Horizonte  on 
January  15,  1913,  and  is  to  last  for  five  days.  The  Hamburg  Ameri- 
can, the  Lamport  and  Holt,  and  the  Prince  steamship  lines  have  all 
established  NEW  SERVICES  between  New  York  and  Brazilian  ports, 
so  that  now  the  traveling  public  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  service 
of  seven  voyages  per  month.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Brazilian 
Review  the  fact  is  noted  that  frequently  papers  and  letters  are 
received  from  New  York  bearing  a  later  date  than  any  from  England, 
thus  showing  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  condition  of  traffic 

and  communication  between  New  York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  President  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  has  signed  a  decree  authoriz- 
ing the  secretary  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  public  works  to  open 
a  special  credit  of  80,000$000  reis  (about  $26,000  United  States  cur- 
rency) for  expenses  connected  with  the  development  of  navigation 

and     commerce     of    the    port    of    SANTOS. ^The    Sociedade 

Anonyma  Collegio  Bello  Horizonte,  a  company  with  a  capital  of 
160:000$000  reis  (about  $52,000  United  States  currency)  has  been 
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registered  in  Bello  Horizonte  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  MODEL 
SCHOOL. ^The  President  of  Brazil  has  signeil  a  decree  author- 
izing the  Sociedade  Anonyma  de  Peculios  A  Universal,  a  mutual 
life  insurance  company,  to  operate  in  Brazil.  The  company  begios 
with   a  capital  of  100,000  mUreis  with  permission  to  increase  to 

500,000  milreis. A  national  rubber  convention  will  be  held  in 

Rio  de  Janeiro  from  May  13  to  May  28,  1913,  and  invitations  have 
been  sent  to  the  presidents  and  governors  of  the  several  rubber  pro- 
ducing States  by  the  minister  of  agriculture.  The  main  object  of  the 
exhibition  is  to  collect  in  one  place  all  sorts  of  samples  of  Brazilian 
RUBBER  and  to  get  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
industry  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Government  in  the  execution  of  the 

law  of  January  5,  wliich  provides  for  the  defense  of  rubber. 

Companhia  Industrial  Mucury  is  the  name  of  a  joint  STOCK  COM- 
PANY recently  formed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  the  purpose  of  working 
national  timber,  purchasing  and  selling  land,  and  exploiting  mining 
industries.     The  capital   is    500,000   milreis   (milreis  equals  about 

$0.3245   United   States    currency)   divided    into   2,500   shares. 

The  Brazil  TOBACCO  COMPANY  (Ltd.)  has  been  registered  in 
London.  It  will  comprise  nine  factories  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo, 
and  other  cities.  The  capital  will  be  £625,000  in  6  per  cent  deben- 
tures, 7,000  preferred  shares  of  £1,  bearing  7  per  cent  interest,  and 

1,250,000   ordinary  shares   of   10  shillings    each. According    to 

recent  advices  the  Algoas  &  Northern  Rauway  Co.  has  been  regis- 
tered in  London.  The  capital  is  £250,000  and  the  object  is  to 
acquire  permission  from  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Alagoas,  or 
purchase  a  concession  already  granted,  for  the  construction  of  a 
RAILWAY  to  start  from  Lourenço  de  Albuquerque  or  Bom  jardim 
on  the  Great  Western  of  Brazil  and  run  to  the  north  of  the  Stat>e  to 
the  district  of  Jacuhype,  with  branches  running  in  various  directions 

from  the  main  line. ^The  following  from  the  Brazilian  Review 

of  November  12  shows  the  activity  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in 
RECLAIMING  LANDS  from  the  marshes  known  as  the  *' baixada" 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro:  ''Amongst  the  recent  decrees  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  for  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  is  one  authoriz- 
ing that  department  to  open  a  credit  of  2,769,384  milreis  or  £184,625 
for  the  work  of  clearing  the  bed  of  the  river  Estrella  and  its  affluents 
in  the  Rio  dc  Janeiro  ''baixada"  or  marsh  land.  Work  is  going  on 
apace  on  the  clearing  of  the  various  rivers  in  the  baixada,  and  it  is 
now  quite  a  common  sight  to  see  large  barges  being  towed  by  electric 
launches  and  carrying  various  produce  to  the  Rio  markets.  All  along 
the  Leopoldina  line,  too,  market  gardens  are  springing  up  and  the 
fertile  soil,  which  the  Jesuits  knew  so  well  how  to  work,  is  once  more 
being  brought  into  cultivation.  Since  writing  the  above  we  notice 
that  further  credits  of  528:217$625  milreis,  1.525:2101500  milreis,  and 
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794:  $866,187  milreis  have  been  opened  for  the  clearing  of  the  rivers 

Merity,   Guapy,  Mage,    and   Iguassu,  all   in    the    ^* Baixada/' 

A  recent  report  from  the  consul  general  of  the  United  States  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  states  that  the  EXPORTS  from  Brazil,  excluding  specie, 
during  19ri,  amounted  to  $324,919,767,  against  $310,006,438  in  1910. 
The  United  States  continues  to  be  BraziPs  best  customer^  having 
purchased  35.6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  total  exports  for  1911, 

compared    with    36.1    per   cent    for    1910. The   United   States, 

instead  of  being  the  fourth  largest  consumer  of  Brazilian  CACAO, 
became  in  1911  second  after  Germany,  and  the  proportioi^  increase 
in  the  exports  to  the  United  States  was  even  greater  than  to  Germany. 
Of  the  principal  countries,  France  was  the  only  one  that  purchased 

less  cacao  during  1911  than  in  1910. The  third  most  important 

export  of  Brazil  during  1911  was  Yerba  maté  (Paraguayan  tea),  the 
total  value  of  the  pïoduct  exported  being  $9,638,432,  of  which  amount 
Argentina  took  $7,211,322,  while  Uruguay,  the  second  best  customer, 

took    $2,033,481     worth. According    to    a    report    of    United 

States  Consul  P.  Merrill  Griffith,  the  amount  of  SUGAR  delivered  in 
Pernambuco  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  2,142,077  bags,  an  increase 
over  1910  of  118,569  bags.  Of  tliis  amount  151,506  bags  of  unre- 
fined sugar,  having  a  value  of  $1,016,943,  were  sent  to  the  United 
States,  most  of  the  remaining  amount  being  shipped  to  Rio  de 

Janeiro  and  other  southern  Brazilian  cities. The  largest  COTTON 

MILL  in  Pernambuco  has  52,000  spindles  and  800  looms,  and 
employs  2,000  workers,  including  both  men  and  women,  the  pro- 
portion being  about  two-thirds  women  to  one-third  men.  The  mill 
spins  yams  up  to  No.  28,  works  chiefly  dobbins  and  Jacquard  looms, 
and  manufactures  fustians,  American  drills,  fancy  oxfords,  and  vari- 
ous other  kinds  of  cloth.  The  other  mills  produce  about  the  same 
kind  of  manufactured  goods,  only  in  somewhat  smaller  quantities. 
The  texture  and  style  of  the  products  turned  out  are  excellent,  many 
patterns  being  especially  attractive  on  account  of  the  originality  of 
the  design  and  the  beautiful  finish.     There  is  a  ready  demand  for  all 

goods  manufactured  and  no  goods  are  exported. Pernambuco 

is  an  important  station  for  three  CABLE  companies,  the  Western 
Telegraph  Co.,  the  South  American  Cable  Co.,  and  the  Deutsch 
Sûd-Amerikanische  Telegraph  Gesellschaft.  The  latter  has  recently 
been  completed  and  is  now  working.  It  runs  from  Pernambuco  to 
Hamburg  via  Dakar,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Wireless  stations 
have  also  been  installed  by  a  French  company  at  Fernando  de 
Noronha,  the  Brazilian  convict  island  situated  about  350  miles  north- 
west of  Pernambuco,  and  also  at  Olinda,  a  suburb  of  Pernambuco. 

The  latter  station    has    a  range   of  about  500  miles. Reports 

from  United  States  Consul  S.  P.  Warner  state  that  the  HEALTH 
CONDITIONS  in  Bahia,  which   has  an    estimated   population   of 
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292,000,  were  exceptionally  good  during  the  past  year.     The  number  of 

deaths  reported  were  5,259,  or  only  18  per  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  number  of  STEAMERS  engaged  in  foreign  trade  that  entered 
the  port  of  Bahia  during  1911  was  565,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 

1,693,158. The  official  valuation  of  the  EXPORTS  from  Bahia 

in  1911  was  $15,116,329,  as  compared  with  $14,247,304  in  1910,  an 

increase  of  about  7  per  cent. ^According  to  consular  advices  the 

exports  from  the  port  of  Santos,  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  INCREASED 
from  $92,941,797  in  1910  to  $155,463,323  in  1911.  The  value  of  the 
imports  i#  1911  was  $78,134,122  as  compared  with  $46,048,404  in 

1910. The  number  of  VESSELS  entered  at  the  port  of  Santos 

during    1911    was    1,634,  with  a  total   tonnage   of   3,785,896. 

During  1911,  the  number  of  IMMIGRANTS  that  entered  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  was  43,532,  as  compared  with  24,222  in  1910.  The  number 
that  entered  imder  Grovemment  contract  in  1911  was  21,458,  as  against 

15,517  in   1910. ^A   bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Brazilian 

Chamber  of  Deputies  vhich  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  school  of 
military  AVIATION.  French  aviators  are  to  be  conmiissioned  to 
buy  three  dirigible  balloons,  two  aeroplanes,  six  hydroaeroplanes,  and  a 
battery  of  guns  to  be  used  against  aeroplanes.  The  bill  authorizes 
the  Grovemment  to  organize  international  flying  meetings  and  to 
offer  prizes  amoimting  to  $220,000  for  the  invention  of  an  automatic 
equilibrium  and  $137,500  for  an  alcohol  motor  which  will  be  appli- 
cable both  to  aeroplanes  and  automobiles. ^A  cable  from  London 

to  the  New  York  Times  states  that  negotiations  are  pending  for  the 
formation  of  an  international  corporation  with  acapital  of  $100,000,000, 
with  the  main  object  of  acquiring  and  exploiting  immense  iron  and 
coal  mines  in  Brazil.  The  accoimt  states  that  the  Rothschilds,  the 
Barings,  Sir  Ernest  Cassei,  and  a  group  of  American  bankers  are  inter- 
ested in  the  combination,  as  is  the  Itabira  Iron  Ore  Co.  (Ltd.). 


The  First  General  Scientific  Congress  of  Cfcile  was  held  in  Santiago, 
capital  of  the  Republic,  in  1893.  Since  that  time  the  congress  has  been 
convened  at  the  following  places  i  The  second  congress  at  Valparaiso 
in  1894,  the  third  in  Talca  in  1895,  the  fourth  in  Concepción  in  1897, 
the  fifth  in  Chilian  in  1898,  the  sixth  in  La  Serena  in  1900,  and  the 
seventh  in  Valdivia  in  1903.  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Scientific  Society  of  ChUe  at  a  meeting  in  Santiago  on  December  18, 
1911,  the  Eighth  General  SCIENTIFIC  CONGRESS  of  CHILE  wiU  be 
held  in  Temuco  from  February  16  to  23,  inclusive,  1913.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  to  further  the  study  of  science  in  all  its  branches,  and 
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especially  scientific  study  in  Chile  and  South  America.  At  its  next 
session  the  congress  will  treat  of  the  nine  following  subjects:  (1) 
Mathematics;  (2)  chemical  sciences;  (3)  geology;  (4)  natural  sciences; 
(5)  medical  sciences;  (6)  history,  geography,  philology,  bibUography; 
(7)  sociology;  (8)  esthetics;  and  (9)  military,  naval,  and  aeronautic 
sciences.  Persons  who  remit  20  Chilean  pesos  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
oi^anizing  conmiittee  with  request  for  enrollment  are  members  of  the 
congress.  Delegates  proposed  by  universities,  institutes,  scientific 
and  industrial  societies,  either  domestic  or  foreign,  invited  by  the 
organizing  committee,  and  who  submit  original  work  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  are  also  members  of  the  congress.  The 
registry  of  the  Eighth  General  Scientific  Congress  of  Chile  will  be 
closed  on  January  15,  1913.  Conununications  concerning  the  con- 
gress should  be  addressed  to  Sefior  Clodomiro  de  La  Cruz,  secretary 

of  the  committee,  post-oflSce  box  634,  Santiago,  Chile. ^The  Osomo 

to  PUERTO  MONTT  RAILWAY,  the  port  of  the  latter  name  bemg 
the  present  terminus  of  the  Great  Longitudinal  Railway,  has  recently 
been  opened  to  pubUc  traffic.  In  1906  the  President  of  Chile  was 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  construction  of  this  railway  for  a  sum 
not  exceeding  12,000,000  gold  pesos  ($4,380,000).  In  1907  a  bid 
was  made  for  this  construction,  within  a  period  of  five  years,  for 
11,086,460  gold  pesos,  and  on  September  26  of  that  year  work  was 
commenced  on  the  line.  An  additional  sum  of  811,800  paper  pesos 
(approximately  $162,360)  appropriated  by  the  Government  for 
inspection  and  expropriations  of  land  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  line 
$4,542,360.  The  gauge  of  the  railway  is  1.676  meters,  and  the  road- 
bed, which  is  a  continuation  of  the  central  system,  is  125.8  kilometers 
long  and  has  15.5  kilometers  of  switches.  The  rails  used  are  of  the 
Viñola  type,  weighing  38,5  kilos  per  meter.  There  are  five  stations 
between  ()somo  and  Puerto  Montt,  18  bridges,  and  160  culverts.  The 
minimum  curves  of  this  railway  have  a  radius  of  300  meters,  and  the 
maximum  grade  is  1 J  per  cent.  The  five  hectares  of  land  at  Puerto 
Montt  on  which  the  station  and  yards  of  the  railway  are  situated  were 
reclaimed  from  the  sea.  A  driveway  1,100  meters  long  is  being  con- 
structed at  Puerto  Montt  along  the  water  front  at  a  cost  of  742,500 

gold  pesos  ($271,012). A  company  has  been  organized  in  Santiago 

for  the  installation  and  exploitation  of  a  line  of  AUTOMOBILES  in 
the  Federal  capital.  Carlos  Eastman  is  one  of  the  principal  promo- 
ters.  ^The  Italo-Chilena  VITICULTURE  Co.  has  been  organized 

in  Valparaiso  for  the  exploitation  on  a  large  scale  of  the  vine  in  all  its 

branches  in  the  great  grape-growing  districts  of  Chile. ^The  offer 

of  the  Anglo-South  American  Bank  of  Santiago,  Chile,  to  negotiate 
the  £100,000  ISSUE  OF  BONDS  by  the  city  of  Concepción  for  street 
paving  and  parking  [improvements  has  been  accepted.  The  bonds 
will  be  of  the  denomination  of  £100  each,  with  principal  and  interest 
payable  in  London,  and  are  guaranteed  by  the  Government.     The 
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expense  of  issuing  and  negotiating  the  bonds  will  be  borne  by  the 
municipality  of  Concepción. It  is  estimated  that  the  Arica  Rail- 
way will  have  an  annual  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC  of  40,000  tons,  consist- 
ing principally  of  ores  from  the  Corocoro  and  Tacora  mines .  Passenger 
trains  will  take  16  hours  in  making  the  trip  from  Arica  to  La  Paz. 
Rails  have  been  laid  from  Arica  to  Viacha,  and  grading  is  being  done 
between  Viacha  and  Alto  de  La  Paz.  The  road  will  have  four  shops, 
located  at  Chinchorro,  Viacha,  Puquios,  and  Central.  The  rolling 
stock  will  be  put  together  and  ready  for  use  in  March,  1913.  A  branch 
line  of  this  road  is  being  constructed  from  Corocoro  station  to  the  town 
of  Corocoro. Plans  have  been  made  for  the  erection  of  large  irri- 
gation works  at  Laguna  Blanca,  about  200  kilometers  from  Arica,  to 

be  utilized  in  irrigating  the  Tacna  Valley. The  ÍSLAND  of  Juan 

Fernandez  has  a  population  of  180  inhabitants.  Two  fishing  stations 
form  the  principal  industry  of  the  island.    These  stations  are  closed 

during    the   spawning   period   from   October   to   January. The 

FISHERY  imports  of  Chile  in  191 1  amounted  to  2,129,549  pesos,  and 
the  exports  to  1,391,492  pesos.  Of  the  exports,  1,386,968  pesos  came 
from  the  whaling  industry.  The  largest  items  of  imports  were  salmon 
and   sardines,    amounting,    respectively,    to    860,711    and    812,289 

pesos. The  consul  general  of  Chile  in  Bolivia  estimates  the  total 

Chilean  CAPITAL  invested  in  Bolivian  mines  at  £2,600,000,  of  which 
sum  £1,500,000  are  returning  a  profit,  £600,000  are  expected  to 
become  productive,  and  £500,000  have  been  lost  in  unprofitable 

properties. The  ad  referendum  POSTAL  CONVENTION  between 

Chile  and  Honduras  has  been  approved  by  the  RepubUc  of  Honduras, 
and  awaits  ratification  by  the  Chilean  Congress  to  become  opera- 
tive.  The  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.  has  advised  the  Chilean 

Government  that,  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  traffic,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co.,  it  proposes  to 
estabUsh  the  following  ÍL4.RITIME  SERVICE:  (1)  A  coastwise 
service  on  the  Chilean  coast  touching  at  all  points  between  Puerto 
Montt  and  Arica;  (2)  a  steamship  service  from  Liverpool  and  London, 
via  the  Straits,  to  Valparaiso,  and  thence  to  Panama,  touching  at 
Coquimbo,  Antofagasta,  Iquique,  and  Arica,  and  through  the  canal  to 
the  United  States  and  Europe;  (3)  from  Liverpool  and  London,  via 
the  Panama  Canal,  to  Valparaiso,  touching  at  all  the  ports  between 
Arica  and  Coronel.  Vessels  will  coal  at  the  latter  place  and  return, 
via  the  canal,  to  the  United  States,  Liverpool,  and  London;  (4)  from 
Liverpool  and  New  York  to  Colon,  thence  through  the  canal  to  Val- 
paraiso and  Coronel,  at  which  place  vessels  will  coal  and  return  to 
Europe  via  the  Straits,  and  (5)  from  Liverpool  and  London,  via  the 
Straits,  touching  at  the  coast  ports  up  to  Arica,  and  returning  from 
the  latter  port,  via  the  Straits,  to  Europe.  The  steamship  companies 
referred  to  are  prepared,  should  the  Chilean  Government  so  desire,  to 
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arrange  for  a  certain  number  of  vessels  to  sail  under  the  Chilean  flag, 
from  Chile  to  Europe  and  the  United  States,  or  to  operate  on  a  per- 
centage basis  any  new  steamers  which  may  be  constructed  for  account 

of    the    Government. Rail    commimication,    via    the    Southern 

LONGITUDINAL  RAILWAY,  was  established  between  Santiago 

and  La  Serena  on  October  28,  1912. An  issue  of  1,000,000  pesos 

in  bonds  of  the  6,000,000  pesos  loan,  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
WORKMEN'S  HOUSES,  was  made  in  November  last.  The  bonds 
are  guaranteed  by  the  State,  and  bear  8  per  cent  interest  and  2  per 
cent  amortization. The  NORTHERN  LONGITUDINAL  RAIL- 
WAY has  been  constructed  between  Quillagua  and  Pintados,  thereby 
establishing  rail  communication  with  all  of  the  ports  of  the  Provinces 
of  Tarapaca  and  Antof agasta.  The  total  length  of  this  line  is  719 
kilometers,  of  which  619  have  been  built.  A  gap  of  100  kilometers 
between  Catalina  and  Pueblo  Hundido  still  remains  to  be  con- 
structed.  At  the  beginning  of  1912  there  were  2,528  kilometers  of 

RAILWAYS  under  construction  in  the  Republic  of  Chile,  of  which 

number  1,770  kilometers  had  been  built  up  to  June  30,  1912. The 

RAILWAY  BUDGET  of  lhe  Government  of  Chile  for  the  year  1913 
gives  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  at  74,500,000  and 
72,673,122  pesos,  respectively.  The  profits  for  1913  are  estimated  at 
1,000,000  pesos. 


The  Government  of  Colombia  will  establish  on  January  1,  1913, 
agricidtural  PENAL  COLONIES  in  accordance  with  existing  laws. 
Criminals  sentenced  by  the  courts  and  by  the  police  authorities  of 

the  cities  will  be  sent  to  these  colonies. ^The  National  Congress 

has  ordered  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  a  point  in  the  Putumayo  region  to  be  indicated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  following  fimds  are  to  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
this  railway:  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  customs  receipts  on  the  Pacific 
coast  from  the  city  of  Guapi  northward,  30  per  cent  of  the  gross 
customs  receipts  from  Guapi  southward,  and  the  same  per  cent  of 

the  gross  receipts  of  the  other  customhouses  of  the  Republic. The 

Second  National  MEDICAL  CONGRESS  will  meet  m  Medellin  on 

January  20,   1913. ^The  measuring  and  leveling  of  the  ground 

selected  for  the  construction  of  a  MILITARY  PARK  at  San  Cristobal 

in  the  city  of  Bogota  have  commenced. ^The  construction  of  a 

CORRECTIONAL  BUILDING  for  minors  has  been  commenced  at 

Paiba  near  the  city  of  Bogota. ^The  House  of  Representatives 
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has  approved  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH 

STATION  to  cost  $200,000. A  company  has  been  incorporated 

in  Bogota  to  exploit  coal  mines  and  manufacture  GAS  for  lighting, 

fuel,  and  industrial  purposes. An  AUTOMOBILE  company  will 

soon  be  ready  for  public  service  at  Medellin. The  officers  of  the 

Colombian  COLLEGE  OF  JURISPRUDENCE  are  as  follows: 
Dr.  Jose  Maria  Quijano  Wallis,  president;  Dr.  Arturo  Campuzano 
Marquez,  vice  president;  Dr.  Arturo  Quijano,  secretary;  Dr.  Arturo 
Pardo  Morales,  treasurer;  and  Señor  Pedro  Alejo  Rodriguez,  libra- 
rian.  An  additional  distance  of  8  kilometers  of  the  PUERTO 

BERRIO  RAILWAY  has  been  open  to  traffic  since  November  1, 

1912. ^The    press    of    Colombia    announces    negotiations    for    a 

$12,000,000  LOAN  between  the  Government  of  Colombia  and  a  French 

banker,  and  the  signing  of  an  adreferendum  contract  in  Paris. ^The 

department  of  public  works  has  ordered  two  LOCOMOTIVES  from 

London  for  the  Girardot  Railway. ^The  conversion  board  has 

been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  mint  silver  COIN  to  the 

value   of   £100,000. Work   of   CANALIZATION    and   cleaning 

has  been  commenced  at  the  port  of  Cartagena. ^The  municipal 

council  at  Medellin  has  contracted  with  a  European  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEER    to   superintend    the   construction   of   the   municipal 

aqueduct. ^The    Federal    Grovernment    has    authorized   the   city 

council  at  Medellin  to  borrow  £200,000  for  the  construction  of  an 

AQUEDUCT,  sewers,  and  a  tramway  in  Medellin. An  ELECTRIC 

light  and  power  plant  was  recently  inaugurated  in  the  city  of  Giron, 

Department   of   Santander. The   AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY 

of  Colombia  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Dr.  Ulpiano  Rozo,  presi- 
dent, and  Señores  Manuel  Davila  and  Carlos  Llevano,  vice  presi- 
dents.  ^The  text  of  the  law  on  JUDICIAL  TERRITORIAL  DIVI- 
SION is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  October  24,  1912. 

The  TREATY  OF  AMITY  between  Colombia  and  Bolivia,  cele- 
brated at  La  Paz  March  19,  1912,  was  approved  by  the  Colombian 

Congress  on  October  19,   1912. ^The  President  has  approved  a 

contract  between  the  department  of  finance  and  public  works  with 
Bernardo  Gonzalez  for  the  exploitation  of  the  SALT  SPRINGS  at 

Chaquipay  and  Pizarra. A  recent  law  authorizes  the  Government 

of  Colombia  to  maintain  60  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  the  school  of  arts 
and  crafts  of  the  Soleriano  Institute  at  Bogota  for  a  period  of  10 
years.     These  scholarships  will  be  given  to  the  sons  of  poor  artisans 

and  agriculturists. ^The  duties  of  the  consulting  commission  of 

lawyers  will  in  future  be  performed  by  a  LEGISLATIVE  COM- 
MISSION consisting  of  three  senators  and  three  representatives. 

A  recent  federal  law  provides  that  the  widows  of  Presidents  of  the 
Republic  (in  the  absence  of  such  their  unmarried  daughters,  or 
daughters  who  have  become  widows)  shall  have  a  monthly  PENSION 
of  $100,  provided  their  private  income  does  not  amount  to  this 
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sum. A  recent  executive  decree  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

CONSULATE  of  Colombia  at  Boston  to  the  States  of  Massachusetts, 

Rhode    Island,    New    Hampshire,    Vermont,    and    Maine. The 

Grovemment  has  established  a  technical  and  administrative  inspec- 
tion   of    FLUVIAL    NAVIGATION    on    the    Patia    and    Telembi 

Rivers. ^The  additional  PROTOCOL  of  August  20,  1912,  to  the 

treaty  of  commerce  of  February  16,  1886,  between  Colombia  and 
Great  Britain  has  been  ratified  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 

President. ^The  Government  of  Colombia  has  given  $5,000  toward 

the  erection  of  a  STATUE  at  Cali  in  memory  of  the  Colombian 
patriot.  Gen.  Joaquin  de  Caicedo  y  Cuero,  who  was  shot  at  Pasto  on 

January    26,    1813. ^A    Barranquilla    newspaper    publishes    the 

following  list  of  cities  and  towns  in  Colombia  having  a  population  in 
excess  of  18,000  inhabitants:  Bogota  121,257,  MedeUin  71,004, 
Barranquilla  48,907,  Cartagena  36,632,  Manizales  34,720,  Sonson 
29,346,  Pasto  27,760,  Cali  27,747,  Aguadas  26,423,  Ibague  24,693, 
Palmira  24,312,  Neiva  21,852,  Montería  21,521,  Yarumal  21,250, 
Cucuta  20,364,  Bucaramanga  19,755,  Miraflores  19,150,  Lorica 
19,005,  Popayan  18,724,  Cartago  18,628,  Pereira  18,428,  Andes 
18,391,  Salamina  18,195,  Fredonia  18,176. ^The  Junta  de  Con- 
version has  been  instructed  to  contract  for  SILVER  COINAGE  to 

the  value  of  £100,000  ($486,650). ^The  Antioquia  Railway  has 

been  authorized  to  purchase  1,000  tons  of  60-pound  STEEL  RAILS, 
500  tons  for  immediate  delivery,  balance  six  months  later.  They 
will  also  order  300  tons  of  cement  and  4  locomotives. The  Bar- 
ranquilla Railway  &  Pier  Co.  states  that  its  TRAFFIC  FOR  1912 
between  Puerto  Colombia  and  BarranquiUa,  for  both  incoming  and 
outgoing  freight,  will  show  at  least  10  per  cent  increase  over  1911, 
when  96,000  tons  were  transported,  with  a  corresponding  increase 

in  passengers  carried — which  in   1911    amounted  to   110,000. 

Restrepo,  Holguin  &  Co.  will  soon  have  TWO  BOATS,  which  have 
been  under  repair  here,  ready  for  service,  one  between  Cartagena 
and  Quibdo  on  the  Atrato  River,  the  other  between  Puerto  Cesar 
and  Quibdo.  They  have  also  decided  on  plans  submitted  by  an 
American  manufacturer  of  steamboats,  and  the  order  for  one  new 
boat  is  about  to  be  placed  for  the  Magdalena  River. 


An  executive  decree  of  November  4,  1912,  authorizes  the  director 
general  of  posts  of  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  to  negotiate  an 
adreferendum  postal  money-order  CONVENTION  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  postal  authorities  of  that  coun- 
try having  signified  their  willingness  to  conclude  such  a  conven- 
tion.  The  INTERNATIONAL  CLUB  of  San  Jose  has  reelected 
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Lie.  Leónidas  Pacheco  as  its  President  for  1913.  The  club  has 
recently  purchased  a  new  building  valued  at  45,000  colones,  hand- 
somely fitted  up  the  same,  and  held  its  first  meeting  there  on  Decem- 
ber 20  last. On  December  8,  1912,  the  ELECTION  of  the  local 

officials  known  as  ^'Regidores"   took  place  in  all  the  Cantons  of 

the  Republic. The  Electric  Light  Co.  of  San  Jose  has  petitioned 

the  Government  for  a  concession  to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  Virilla 
River.  If  the  concession  is  granted,  the  company  proposes  to  ip^tall 
an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  at  Santa  Ana,  capable  of  devel- 
oping 8,000  horsepower,  for  use  in  the  federal  capital  and  the  sur- 
rounding country. At  a  celebration  held  in  the  Anglo-American 

COLLEGE  on  the  night  of  November  3  last  more  than  60  of  the  boy 
students  took  part.  The  school,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  book- 
keeping, languages,  and  stenography,  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 

Russell. ^A  census  taken  in  1911  shows  that  there  were  27  persons 

of  the  Chmese  race  residing  in  the  federal  capital  during  the  year 

mentioned. ^A  stock  company  was  formed  in  the  city  of  San  Jose 

during  the  first  week  in  November  last  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
and  exploiting  the  variety  THEATER.  A  tbird  story  is  to  be  added 
to  the  building,  suitable  decorations  provided,  and  new,  modem  fur- 
niture installed.  The  capital  for  financing  the  enterprise  was  over- 
subscribed in  two  days,  so  that  the  stock  had  to  be  issued  pro  rata. 

The  National  INSURANCE  Co.  of  Costa  Rica,  with  headquarters  at 
San  Jose  and  agencies  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Republic,  has  a 

capital  of  630,000  colones. A  PUBLIC  ROAD  is  to  be  constructed 

by  the  Government  between  the  city  of  Cartago  and  El  Muñeco,  the 
latter  place  being  a  shipping  and  distributing  center  of  one  of  the 

richest  wooded  districts  of  the  Republic. Ignacio  Trullas  Aulet  is 

compiling  data  for  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  20,000  copies  of  a 
DIRECTORY  AND  GUIDE  of  Costa  Rica.  The  book  will  be  illus- 
trated with  appropriate  engravings. The  REVENUES  of  Costa 

Rica  from  all  sources  from  January,  1912,  to  September  of  the  same 
year,  inclusive,  amounted  to  7,278,985  colones,  of  which  sum  4,345,204 
colones  were  customs  receipts  and  1,646,176  colones  were  the 
amount  of  the  tax  on  liquors.  Anselmo  Rivera  G.,  a  young  COSTA 
RICAN  SCIENTIST,  now  in  Europe,  has  been  awarded  a  diploma 
by  the  First  International  Congress  of  Comparative  Patholog)' 
of  Paris  for  bactériologie  and  other  scientific  work  done  in  France. 
Mr.  Rivera  was   also   honored   by  being  chosen  secretary  of   the 

said   congress. A   WEEKLY   NEWSPAPER,   El   Comercio,  of 

Puerto  Limon,  published  its  first  edition  on  Nevember  18  last. 
The  paper  proposes  to  treat  of  items  of  general  interest  in  the  Re- 
public.  ^A  new  THEATER,  under  the  name  of  Teatro  Moderno, 

is  being  erected  by  Eloy  Gonzalez  Frias  on  the  site  of  the  old  Olympic 
Theater  in  Cartago.*  The  building  will  be  three  stories  high.     The 
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theater,  which  was  designed  by  Luis  Llach,  will  be  elegantly  fitted 

up. ^The  King  of  Spain  has  decorated  the  Costa  Rican  delegates  to 

to  the  Cadiz  Centenary  with  the  GREAT  CROSS  OF  ALFONSO  XII. 
The  delegates  were  Lie.  Ezequiel  Gutierrez,  and  Lac.  Tobias  Zuñiga 

Montúfar. Costa  Rica  IMPORTS  large  quantities  of  beans,  corn, 

rice,  etc.,  for  daily  consumption.  Mining  companies  on  the  Pacific 
slope  import  rice  from  Hongkong  via  San  Francisco,  while  beans  and 

com  come  from  California. SEWING  MACHINES  are  largely 

imported  into  Costa  Rica  each  year,  and  the  demai^d  is  growing. 
The  importation  of  parts  of  machines  has  been  especially  heavy,  and 
these  are  evidently  for  assembling  and  setting  up  whole  or  complete 
machines. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  for  1912-13  estimates  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  at  $37,845,000  and  $37,756,914.88,  respec- 
tively. The  estimated  expenditures  on  account  of  the  public  debt 
and  by  departments  are  as  follows  :  Public  debt,  $4,013,035;  adminis- 
tration of  taxes,  $468,160;  legislative  power,  $889,620;  judicial 
power,  $1,828,080;  state  department,  $753,464;  department  of 
justice,  $210,140;  interior,  $10,147,947.40;  treasury,  $2,812,974.33; 
public  instruction,  $4,954,326.32;  public  works,  $4,262,882.50;  sani- 
tation and  charities,  $3,962,180.87;  agricultiure  and  commerce, 
$707,400;    executive    power,   $149,320;    general   administration  of 

the  treasury,   $328,804,    and   sundry   expenses,   $2,262,580.46. 

A  10-year  contract  has  been  made  with  the  New  York,  Cuba  Steam- 
ship Co.  for  a  weekly  MAIL  service  between  New  York  and  Veracruz, 

via  Havana. ^The  NEW  STATION  at  Havana  of  the  Havana 

Terminal  Railroad  Co.  was  opened  to  the  public  on  November  30 

last. ^The  first  railway  operated  in  Cuba  was  built  by  the  State. 

It  ran  from  Havana  to  Bejucal,  a  distance  of  27.4  kilometers,  and  was 
inaugurated  on  November  19,  1837.  In  November,  1838,  the  exten- 
sion from  Bejucal  toGuines  was  opened  to  traffic. ^The  NATIONAL 

RAILWAYS  OF  CUBA,  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000,  were  incor- 
porated in  Dover,  Delaware,  in  November  last.  The  lines  of  this  rail- 
way are  to  be  about  250  miles  long  and  wül  be  made  up  of  the  Jucaro 
&  Moron  Railroad,  which  runs  from  the  north  to  the  south  coast;  the 
Puerto  Principe  &  Nuevitas  Railroad,  which  runs  from  Camaguey  to 
Nuevitas;  and  the  North  Coast  Railroad,  which  runs  from  Caibarien 

to  Nuevitas. ^The  President  of  the  Republic  has  sent  a  message  to 

Congress  recommendingseveral  changes  in  the  adref  erendum  TREATY 

of  commerce  and  amity  between  Cuba  and  Peru. Dr.  Aristides 

Agramonte,  of  the  Havana  School  of  Medicine,  has  been  awarded  the 
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BREANT  PRIZE  by  the  Paris  Institute. ^The  BRIDGE  across 

Havana  Harbor,  connecting  the  capital  with  Casa  Blanca  from  La 
Punta,  will  be  begun  on  January  1,  1913.  The  bridge  is  a  private 
enterprise  backed  by  French  and  Belgian  capital.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  concession  toll  wiU  only  be  charged  on  wheeled  vehicles,  pedes- 
trians being  allowed  to  pass  free. ^The  Cuban  minister  to  Berlin, 

GONZALO  DE  QUESADA,  one  of  Cuba's  greatest  diplomats  and  an 
author  and  scholar  of  international  reputation,  recently  visited  his 
native  country  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the  Cuban 
people.  A  delegation  of  Cuban  students,  headed  by  Minister  Quesada, 
visited  the  statue  of  José  Martí  in  Matanzas  and  placed  a  wreath  of 
flowers  upon  it.  This  statue,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  existence  in 
honor  of  the  hero  of  Cuban  independence,  was  erected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  late  Dr.  Miranda,  an  eminent  Cuban  physician 
and  father-in-law  of  Mr.  Quesada. ^The  Order  of  the  Gold  Cross  con- 
ferred by  the  Cuban  National  RED  CROSS  Society  on  Hermann  O. 
Schlaffke  has  been  recognized  by  the  German  Government  as  an 

oflBcial  decoration. ^Luis  M.  Cowley  has  been  authorized  by  the 

Cuban  Government  to  establish  an  ELECTRIC  light  plant  at  Nueva 
Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines,  within  the  term  of  one  year  from  November  12, 

1912. Gen.  Fernando  Freyre  de  Andrade  was  installed  as  MAYOR 

of  the  city  of  Havana  on  December  2,  1912.     Antonio  Caraza  has  been 

elected  chairman  of  the  city  council. In  November,  1912,  taxes 

amounting  to  $332,169.20  were  collected  for  account  of  the  public 
DEBT,  as  compared  with  $279,730.48  collected  during  the  same 

period  of  the  preceding  year. Sr.  Victor  M.  Maurtua,  minister  of 

Peru  in  Cuba,  has  requested  data  from  the  department  of  agriculture 
of  that  country  concerning  Cuban  TOBACCO  with  the  object  of  in- 
troducing Cuban  tobacco  cultivation  and  methods  into  Peru. 

A  message  of  the  President  of  Cuba,  submitted  to  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 25  last,  accompanied  the  proposed  BUDGET  for  1913.  The 
message  recommends  modifications  in  the  MILITARY  law,  corrects 
the  item  of  the  budget  referring  to  PENAL  establishments,  solicits 
an  appropriation  of  $7,000  for  a  monument  in  commemoration  of 
the  ''MAINE,''  and  recommends  AMNESTY  for  the  revolutionists  of 

Eastern  Cuba. ^The  First  Cuban  ODONTOLOGIC  CONGRESS, 

which  was  to  have  met  in  October  last,  was  held  in  Havana  from 
December  12  to  16,  1912.     The  opening  and  closing  addresses  were 

delivered  by  Drs.  Manuel  Varona  Suarez  and  Mario  Garcia  Kohly. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  IMMIGRATION  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Cuban  Congress. 
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The  POSTAL  CONVENTION  between  the  Dominican  Republic 

and  the  United  States  becomes  effective  on  January  1,  1913. The 

rich  COTTON  and  sugar  lands  of  the  Yaque  River  were  recently 
visited  and  examined  by  a  party  of  American  capitahsts  who  are 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  these  industries  on  a  large  scale  in 
the  Republic. ^An  executive  decree  of  November  16,  1912,  con- 
voked Congress  in  special  session  on  the  26th  of  said  month  to  receive 
the-  resignation  of  President  Victoria  and  select  his  successor  until  a 
new  presidential  election  takes  place.  On  December  2,  1912,  the 
Congress  elected  Archbishop  Noel,  Provincial  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  new  President  entered  upon  his 
duties  immediately. ^The  Gaceta  Oficial  of  November  9, 1912,  pub- 
lishes the  full  text  of  the  CONVENTION  of  Paris,  ratified  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  May  10,  1912,  relating  to  the  protection  of 
industrial  property,  revised  in  Brussels  on  December  14,  1900,  and 
in  Washington  on  June  2,  1911,  between  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Spain,  Mexico, 

Norway,  Holland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Tunis. ^The  Com 

Products  Refining  Co.  of  New  York  has  been  granted  a  TRADE- 
MARK, consisting  of  the  word  "  Argo,"  for  a  period  of  20  years. 

A  circular  of  the  department  of  foreign  relations,  dated  August  21, 
1912,  issued  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  June  27  of  the  present 

year,  opens  the  port  of  LA  ROMANA  to  foreign  commerce. Dr. 

José  Lamarche  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  the  Dominican 

Republic  to  the  Netherlands. The  press  of  the  Dominican  Republic 

has  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Associated  ADVERTISING  CLUBS  of  America  to  be  held  in  Bal- 
timore in  June,  1913. Mr.  John  Phtlhps,  president  of  the  Insular 

&  Commercial  Co.,  is  reported  to  have  bought  all  the  shares  and 
rights  in  the  Dominican  RepubUc  of  the  Havana  Lumber  Co.  The 
Insular  Co.  proposes  to  engage  in  the  LUMBER  business  on  a  large 

scale  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Repubhc. ^The  SCHOOL  of 

Typewriting  and  Bookkeeping  of  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  been 
presented  by  John  Boyle  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  with  a  dozen  chairs, 
by  the  National  Paper  &  Type  Co.  with  stationery,  and  by  the  Peack, 

Hillis' Furniture  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  with  a  fine  oflSce  table. ^A  new 

PRINTING  office  has  been  estabhshed  at  Puerto  Plata  by  Enrique 

Villalon  under  the  management  of  Fsco.  V.  Maceo. The  Official 

Bulletin  of  the  Board  of  Commerce  of  Santo  Domingo  gives  the 
EXPORTS  of  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  first  half  of  1912 
as  $8,822,104.08.     This  commerce  by  ports  was  as  follows:    Santo 
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Domingo,  $1,419,225.62;  Macoris,  $4,224,365.70;  Puerto  Plata, 
$856,363.32;   Samana,  $108,354.76;   Sanchez,  $1,684,781.20;  Monte 

Cristy,  $43,394.92;  Azua,  $452,619.41;  and  Barahona,  $32,999.15. 

One  of  the  large  COTTON  plantations  near  Monte  Cristy  in  the 
Yaque  River  valley  employs  more  than  100  laborers  and  produces  a 

large  quantity  of  cotton  of  excellent  quality. Abraham  CalUz,  a 

Cuban  citizen,  has  estabUshed  an  ICE  factory  in  the  city  of  Santo 

Domingo. A   PATENT   has   been  granted   by   the   Dominican 

Government  to  the  Union  Carbide  Co.,  of  New  York,  covering  its 

process  of  manufacturing  carbide  of  calcium. ^A  recent  executive 

decree,  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  of  October  5  last,  makes 
October  12  of  each  year  an  official  HOLIDAY  to  be  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  "Columbus  Day,"  in  commemoration  of  the  date  on 

which  Columbus  discovered  the  Western  Hemisphere. In  1911  the 

port  of  Rotterdam,  Holland,  exported  merchandise  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  valued  at  47,125  florins,  consisting  principaUy  of  cheese, 

stéarine,  and  butter. The  SUPREME  COURT  of  the  Dommican 

Republic  is  composed  of  Chief  Justice  Federico  Henriquez  y  Carvajal, 
and  the  following  associate  justices:  Manuel  de  J.  González  Marrero' 
Alberto  Arredondo  Miura,  Rafael  J.  Castillo,  Mario  Saviñon,  Pablo 
Baez  Lavastida,  and  Armando  Pérez  Perdomo.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  Dominican  Republic  is  Licentiate  Andres  Juho  Mon- 

tolio. Of  the  native  timbers  used  for  PILING  the  palma  de  yarei 

is  the  most  generaUy  employed.  Georgia  pine  has  been  imported  in 
small  lots  and  is  used  in  similar  work  in  several  harbors.  The  length 
of  service  of  the  native  wood  is  from  two  to  seven  years.  Some  of 
the  Georgia  product  has  been  treated  with  a  preservative  of  creosote, 

which  lengthens  the  life  of  the  wood. SCHOOL  DESKS  used  in 

the  Republic  were  purchased  in  New  York,  and  are  of  both  American 
and  EngUsh  make;  blackboards  and  small  supplies  are  all  bought  in 
the  United  States.    The  school  system  is  not  suflBciently  extended 

to  offer  large  sales. Large- quantities  of  RICE  are  imported  into 

the  country,  coming  principally  from  Burma,  but  carried  on  German 
ships  which  have  special  rates  from  that  country  via  the  port  of 
Hamburg. 


ECUADOR 


A  law  of  the  Congress  of  Ecuador,  promulgated  on  October  23, 
1912,  confers  upon  married  WOMEN  the  right  to  make  contracts  and 
buy  and  sell  real  estate  without  the  participation  or  consent  of  their 

husbands. Julian  Fabre,  a  member  of  the  Geographic  Society  of 

Paris  and  representative  in  Ecuador  of  the  French-Holland  Co.,  is 
preparing  a  ÃIAP  of  the  Republic.    Mr.  Fabre  has  made  a  detailed 
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study  of  all  available  maps  of  Ecuador,  has  traveled  extensively 
throughout  the  country,  and  has  made  carefid  explorations  of  the 
great  eastern  region  of  Ecuador  known  as  the  Oriente.  The  Ecua- 
dorean  Government  is  cooperating  with  Mr.  Fabre  in  the  preparation 
of  the  map  referred  to,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the  work  will  be  one 

of  the  most  complete  and  reliable  maps  ever  prepared  on  Ecuador. 

A  law  of  October  22,  1912,  promulgated  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month,  authorizes  the  executive  power,  in  cooperation  with  the  rail- 
way board,  to  construct  or  have  constructed  the  Ambato  to  Curaray 
RAILWAY,  the  preliminary  work  to  begin  within  six  months  of 
October,  1912.  Some  of  the  funds  for  the  building  of  this  railway 
are  provided  for  in  prior  decrees,  and  the  law  of  October  17,  1912, 
imposes  an  additional  tax  on  aguardiente  and  tobacco,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  All  salaried  employees  of 
the  railway  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  consent  of 
the  board.  The  board,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  is  authorized  to  contract  a  loan  for  the  building  of  the  rail- 
way and  to  pledge  the  revenues  provided  by  law  for  the  construction 
of  the  railway  to  the  payment  of  the  loan.  The  law  prohibits  the  use 
for  any  other  purpose  of  the  funds  collected  for  the  building  of  this 

railway. ^The  new  DIVORCE  law  promulgated  by  the  President 

of  the  Republic  on  October  28,  1912,  provides  that  if  there  has  been 
an  actual  separation  of  the  consorts  of  from  6  to  10  years  before  the 
divorce  has  been  granted,  then  a  new  marriage  may  be  entered  into 
by  either  party  not  sooner  than  10  months  after  the  divorce  has  been 
granted,  provided  a  license  is  obtained  from  the  judge   (alcalde) 

originally  granting  the  divorce. ^The  TREATY  of  amity  entered 

into  at  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  on  April  17, 1911,  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Grovemments  of  Bolivia  and  Ecuador  was  ratified  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Ecuador  on  October  10,  1912,  and  duly  promulgated  by  the 

President  of  the  Republic  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month. ^The 

Congress  of  Ecuador  has  approved  the  AGREEMENTS  made  in 
Caracas  by  the  Ecuadorean  delegates  to  the  Bolivian  Congress  of  1911 
concerning  patents  and  trade-marks,  commercial  relations,  internal 

disturbances,  and  neutrality. Conmiander  Francisco  Gromez  de  la 

Torre  has  been  conmiissioned  to  go  to  Paris  to  report  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  upon  the  SCHOLARSHIPS  issued  to  Ecuadorean 

students  studying  in  Europe. ^The  Italian  minister  in  Ecuador  has 

invited  the  Ecuadorean  Government  to  participate  in  the  Interna- 
tional Marine  and  Hygienic  EXPOSITION  to  be  held  in  Genoa  in 

March,  1914. ^A  petition  has  be^n  filed  for  the  charter  of  a  new 

bank  to  be  established  at  Quito,  with  a  branch  at  Guayaquil.  The 
institution  is  to  be  known  as  the  Banco  Central  Ecuatoriano,  and  is 
to  be  capitalized  at  1,000,000  sucres,  or  about  $500,000  United  States 
gold.     The   people   directly   interested   represent   several   different 
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nationalities,  and  it  is  said  that  the  primary  object  of  the  bank  is 
to  provide  a  medium  through  which  to  obtain  capital  for  the  prose- 
cution of  public  works  of  various  kinds  in  Ecuador. In  accordance 

with  a  recommendation  of  the  board  of  public  instruction,  duly 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  UNIVERSITIES 

and  colleges  of  Ecuador  are  to  be  reoi^anized  in  the  near  future. 

Passenger  service  on  the  Bahia  to  Quito  RAILWAY  was  extended 

to  Canton  de  Chone  early  in  November  last. ^Eduardo  Molina 

Lavin,  a  Chilean  aviator  and  member  of  the  International  Aviators* 
Association,  recently  gave  a  series  of  FLYING  exhibitions  in  Guaya- 
quil.  The  TELEGRAPH  line  between  Guabo,  the  principal  agri- 
cultural center  of  the  Province  of  El  Oro,  and  Máchala  has  been  com- 
pleted.  ^A  recent  law  of  the  Congress  of  Ecuador,  promulgated  on 

October  24,  1912,  provides  for  the  establishment  in  Guayaquil  of  a 
board  for  the  beautification  of  that  city.     The  board  will  have  25 

members,  and  foreigners  are  eligible  to  serve  on  same. ^A  legislative 

decree  of  October  11,  1912,  provides  for  funds  for  supplying  the  city 
of  Ibarra  with  potable  WATER  and  for  rebuilding  the  Government 

palace. ^A  law  of  October  18,  1912,  imposes  local  taxes  on  real 

estate  and  liquors  for  the  repair  and  completion  of  the  HIGHWAYS 
from  Cuenca  to  Biblian,  via  Azogues,  and  from  Biblian  to  Huigra. 
The  same  law  also  levies  a  federal  tax  for  the  repair  of  the  Bueste 
Highway. ^A  federal  law  of  October  21, 1912,  authorizes  the  muni- 
cipal council  of  Guayaquil  to  include  in  its  budget  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
2,000  sucres,  to  be  used  for  the  erection  in  the  city  of  a  MONUMENT 
or  mausoleum  in  memory  of  the  Ecuadorean  poetess  Mercedes  Gon- 
zález de  Moscoso. ^Under  authorization  of  the  Federal  Congress  a 

board  has  been  organized  at  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  the  president  of  the  municipal  council,  for  the  purpose  of 
dh-ecting  the  sanitary  SEWERING  AND  PAVING  of  the  city  of 
Bahia.  Plans  and  specifications  for  the  work  are  to  be  prepared  and 
bids  will  be  called  for.  All  bids  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  The  board  is  authorized,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Federal  executive,  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  carrying  on  and  com- 
pleting the  work.  The  law  provides  that  the  work  shall  be  finished 
on  or  before  December  31,  1915.  An  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
works  must  be  rendered  by  the  board  to  the  General  Grovernment 

every  six  months. Col.  W.  C.  Gorgas,  Maj.  Robert  E.  Noble,  Mr. 

Joseph  A.  Le  Prince,  Dr.  A.  E.  Mayner,  and  Mr.  Joseph  McGuigan 
have  arrived  at  Guayaquil,  where  they  will  make  a  preliminary  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  work  and  money  required  to  place  that  city  in 
sanitary  condition.  The  estimate  is  made  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ecuador,  with  the  object  of  having  the  port  in  sanitary 

condition  by  the  time  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  to  conmierce. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  American  consul  in  Guayaquil,  the 
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National  Congress  passed  important  laws  in  connection  with  the 
TARIFF  SCHEDULES;  in  most  of  the  changes  made  the  duties 
were  lowered,  especially  those  on  im)x>rts.     This  new  tariflP  will  take 

eflFect  on  January  1,  1913. ^A  new  guide  and  DIRECTORY  OF 

EXCITADOR  has  recently  been  published  in  Guayaquil,  copies  of 
which  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Vicente  Gonzales  B.,  2790  Broad- 
way, New  York,  at  about  $7.50. 


The  FAIR  which  was  held  in  Amatitlan  from  the  20th  to  the  22d 
of  November  last  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  interesting 
departmental  fairs  ever  held  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala.  The 
federal  Government  contributed  3,000  pesos  toward  defraying  the 

expenses  of  this  fair. Considerable  activity  is  noted  at  the  present 

time  in  the  interior  of  Guatemala  in  the  erection  of  PUBLIC  BUIIjD- 
INGS.  The  Department  of  Jutiapa  now  has  buildings  in  course  of 
construction  in  the  following  towns:  Horcones,  Atescatempa,  and 

Valle  Nuevo. The  Department  of  Jutiapa  has  48  public  PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS,  18  of  which  are  for  both  sexes,  16  for  girls,  and  14  for 
boys.     The  enrollment  in  October  last  was  2,585  pupils,  1,295  of 

which  were  girls  and  1,290  boys. A  large  quantity  of  FIX)UR  is 

manufactured  from  wheat  grown  in  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  but 
not  enough  to  supply  the  ever  increasing  demand.  In  October  last 
the  Department  of  Jutiapa  consumed  95  quintals  of  imported  flour, 
while  the  Departments  of  Huehuetenango,  Suchitepequez,  Solóla, 
Chimalteango,  and  Chiquimula  consumed  232,  155,  136,  80,  and  23 
quintals,  respectively.  The  great  wheat-growing  Department  of 
Quiche  produced  enough  flour  from  home-grown  wheat  to  meet  tiie 
local  demand  for  October  last.     Milling  and  wheat  growing  on  a  large 

scale  would  probably  be  a  profitable  business  in  Guat/Cmala. Work 

is  rapidly  progressing  on  the  AQUEDUCT  for  conveying  potable 
water  into  the  town  of  Solóla,  200  yards  of  construction  work  having 
been  completed  in  October  last.  The  work  of  supplying  Coban, 
Department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  with  potable  water  is  also  being  pushed 

forward  to  completion. On  November  21,  1912,  a  SCHOOL  for 

girls  was  inaugurated  at  Zaragoza  in  the  handsome  school  building 

just  completed  by  the  municipal  government  of  that  town. The 

harvesting  of  the  main  crop  of  SUGAR  CANE  in  Guatemala  was 
completed  in  November  last.  The  grinding  season  has  begun,  and 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  is  now  in  progress  throughout  the  Republic. 
An  excellent  crop  of  sugar  cane  was  growTi  during  the  present  year. 
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William  Thomas  Pemiy  and  Archibald  Matthew  Frank  have  been 
granted  title  by  the  Government  of  Guatemala  to  the  Quezaltcca 
copper  MINE,  formerly  the  property  of  Ramon  Mariscal  B.,  con- 
sisting of  9  hectares  of  land  at  Xixiles,  municipality  ofChiantla, 

Department  of  Huehuetenango. The  Government  of  Guatemala 

has  authorized  the  San  Marcos  Electric  Co.  (Ltd.)  to  import  free  of 
duty  such  machinery,  accessories,  and  materials  as  may  be  needed 

for  the  installation  and  operation  of  its  ELECTRIC  plant. The 

Government  of  Guatemala  has  granted  the  request  of  the  National 
Industries  Co.  to  extend  for  a  period  of  five  years  the  concession  per- 
mitting it  to  import  annually,  free  of  duty,  3,000  quintals  of  paraflSn 
and  2,000  quintals  of  ESTEARINE.  The  company  is  also  author- 
ized to  import  in  a  single  shipment  such  machinery  and  accessories 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  renewal  and  extension  of  its  manufactur- 
ing plant. The  National  Museum  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has 

appointed  Porfirio  Aguirre,  Miguel  Mendizabal,  and  Juan  Palacios  to 
make  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  explorations  in  the  Republic  of  Gua- 
temala, reporting  in  due  course  to  the  museum  the  results  of  their 

investigations. An  important  PUBLICATION,  devoted  to  the 

labor  interests,  under  the  name  of  "Diario  de  Los  Altos,"  was  founded 
at  Totonicapan,  Guatemala,  December  1,  1912.     The  manager  of  the 

enterprise  is  Jacinto   Cordoba  Gonzalez. Benjamin  Barrios,   a 

Mexican  lawyer  residing  in  Europe  and  representative  of  the  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW  Association,  is  visiting  the  Republic  of  Guatemala 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  interests  of  the  International  Law 
Association  and  in  order  to  make  a  propaganda  in  favor  of  the  par- 
ticipation of  Guatemala  in  the  Congress  of  Jurists  to  be  held  in 

Madrid. ^Miss  Julia  Elizabeth  Good  has  transferred  her  PATENT 

rights  in  Guatemala,  on  her  invention  for  preparing  fibers  for  the 
manufacture  of  thread,  to  the  Good  Invention  Co.,  of  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. Work  on  the  Zacapa  RAILROAD  to  the  border  of  El 

Salvador  has  been  resumed  on  the  original  plan.  Work  on  the  rail- 
road to  connect  with  the  Pan  American  of  Mexico  is  also  progressing 

favorably. The  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  INQUIRIES 

from  Americans  interested  in  opportunities  for  investment  indicates 

an  awakening  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  Guatemala. The 

motion  PICTURE  SHOW  is  popular,  and  much  advertising  could  be 
done  by  judicious  use  of  pictures  in  connection  with  manufacturing 

industries,  showing  the  manner  of  making  useful  goods,  etc. The 

VOYAGE  from  San  Jose  to  San  Francisco  requires  13  days;  New 
York  requires  only  7  days;  Hamburg  and  London  are  from  25  to  30 

days   away. A  WRITER   in   Guatemala  says:  "Is   there   any 

reason  why  the  Southern  cities  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  a 
larger  factor  in  the  Guatemalan  trade?  Those  States  want  mild 
coffee.     No  finer  can  be  had  than  that  produced  here;  there  is  a 
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limited  zone  on  the  north  coast  of  Guatemala,  called  Alta  Verapaz, 
which  ships  coffee  second  to  none  for  quality.     It  must  always  be 

remembered  that  a  new  trade  to  be  secured  must  be  studied." 

According  to  the  American  consul  in  Guatemala  City  the  importa- 
tions of  LEATHER  from  the  United  States  is  increasing.  During 
1910,  31,031  kilos  were  imported;  during  1911,  32,757  kilos;  of  this 
amoimt  the  United  States  contributed  in  these  years  23,072  kilos  and 
21,502  kilos,  respectively  (kilo=2.2  pounds). Regulation  govern- 
ing CONSULAR  INVOICES  has  been  promulgated  under  date  of 
November  1,  1912,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  consuls 

of  the  country  in  the  various  cities  of  the  United  States. The 

National  Assembly  of  Guatemala  has  voted  the  following  BUDGET 
for  the  fiscal  year  1912-13:  department  of  interior  and  justice, 
4,724,169.90  pesos;  foreign  relations,  2,408,238.90;  treasury,  2,374,- 
922;  public  credit,  22,000,000;  fomento,  2,235,000.75;  war,  5,267,- 
000.16;  public  instruction,  3,191,035;  and  miscellaneous,  511,000 
pesos.  The  estimated  receipts  are  the  same  as  the  estimated  expen- 
ditures.  ^A  contract  has  been  made  for  installing  a  new  electric 

lighting  system  in  COLON  THEATER  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. 


Surveys  have  been  completed  for  the  Port  au  Prince-St.  Marc 
Railway,  100  kilometers,  and  construction  is  in  progress.  The  Central 
Railway  of  Haiti  has  imported  from  the  United  States  supplies  to 
the  value  of  $47,000  for  use  of  that  road,  the  traffic  on  which  con- 
tinues to  increase. ^Mr.  A.  M.  Archer's  work  of  reconstructing 

canals,  etc.,  for  the  irrigation  of  the  plains  of  Aux  Cayes,  has  caused 

the  importation  of  tools  and  lumber  to  the  value  of  $20,000. In 

1911  Haiti  IMPORTED  375  bookcases,  490  bedsteads,  1,223  chairs, 
and  266  tables  from  the  United  States.  Large  quantities  of  hardware, 
such  as  barb  wire,  brass  wire,  axletrees,  fishhooks,  knives,  hatchets, 

etc.,  were  also  imported   from  the  United  States. RAILWAY 

construction  during  1912  has  reached  interior  points;  the  Cape 
Haitien-Grand  Riviere  section  traverses  one  of  the  richest  plains  of 
the  island  and  is  the  first  to  be  completed.  It  enters  an  important 
coffee  district  and  approaches  the  great  logwood  forests,  and  the 
stimulus  it  will  give  to  trade  by  facilitating  the  transportation  of 
staple  products  to  the  seashore  will,  it  is  believed,  be  enormous. 

The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  GONAIVES  for 
the  fiscal  year  1911-12  amounted  to  a  total  of  319,379.23  gourdes 
and  $428,528.01.  in  which  the  imports  figured  318,522.23  gourdes  and 
$142,249.86  and  the  exports  857  gourdes  and  $286,278.15. ^Aviation 
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is  soon  to  be  introduced  into  Haiti  through  the  efforts  of  the  Union 
des  Sociétés  Sportives  Haïtiennes,  which  has  been  negotiating  with 
the  Curtiss  Aeroplane  Co.  An  agreement  has  been  reached  and  a 
Curtiss  biplane  is  soon  to  be  shipped  to  Port  au  Prince. ^A  presi- 
dential decree  of  November  21,  1912,  modifies  the  diplomatic  cere- 
monial attending  the  reception  of  commanding  officers  of  vessels  or 

squadrons  arriving  in  port  of  Port  au  Prince. The  new  CUSTOMS 

bureau  of  Cayes  recently  finished,  the  contract  for  which  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Allison  Archer  under  the  administration  of  President  Leconte, 
is  an  attractive  two-story  building  of  reinforced  concrete  with  a 
frontage  of  30  feet  facing  the  sea.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  tower 
which  serves  as  a  semaphore. 


Gen.  Leopoldo  Cordova  has  been  appointed  by  President  Bonilla 

SECRETARY  of  the  treasury  and  public  credit  of  Honduras. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  granted  to  the  Victor  Talking 
Machme  Co.  the  TRADEMARK  ^^Electrola"  used  in  the  sale  of  the 
talking  machines  of  that  company. ^A  SOCIETY  for  the  encour- 
agement of  industrial  arts  and  the  protection  of  artisans  has  been 

oraganized  at  Tegucigalpa  under  the  name  of  ^*E1  Progreso." 

The  REVENUES  collected  at  the  customhouse  of  Amapala  in  Septem- 
ber, 1912,  amounted  to  90,362.90  pesos,  as  compared  with  69,370.30 

pesos  during  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. A  new  BANK 

under  the  name  of  ** Banco  de  Cortes"  has  been  established  at  Cortes, 
in  the  Department  of  San  Pedro  Sula.-^ — Work  on  the  ELECTRIC- 
light  plant  at  Cortes  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  it  is  predicted  that  the 
instaUation  will  be  completed  before  January  1,  1913. ^Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  the  operation  of  a  steam  LAUNCH  on 

Lake  Yojoa  in  the  Department  of  San  Pedro  Sula. ^An  executive 

order  of  September  2,  1912,  authorizes  Bermaton  &  Co.  to  collect 
VEGETABLE  IVORY  on  Government  lands  in  the  Departments  of 
Colon  and  Cortes,  the  concessionaires  agreeing  to  pay  the  Government 
at  the  rate  of  $4  per  ton  of  hulled  nuts,  together  with  such  export 
duties  and  taxes  as  this  product  is  subjected  to  under  the  laws  of  the 

country. The    Government    of    Honduras    has    registered    the 

TRADE-MARK  ^'MagnoUa''  in  favor  of  the  MagnoUa  Metal  Co.,  of 
New  York  City. The  REVENUES  collected  at  the  Cortes  custom- 
house in  September,  1912,  aggregated  111,654.27  pesos,  which, 
added  to  57,031.95  pesos,  the  amount  carried  over  from  the  previous 
month,  made  the  total  available  receipts   168,686.22  pesos.     The 
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expenditures  during  the  month  were  136,103.40  pesos,  so  that  the 

net  balance  on  hand  on  October  1,  1912,  was  32,582.82  pesos. 

An  organization  of  PRINTERS  at  Tegucigalpa,  under  the  name  of 
"Juan  de  Guttenberg,'\has  been  recognized  as  a  juridical  entity  by 

the  Government  of    Honduras. The  receipts  of    the  National 

RAILWAY  in  September  last  were  44,170.72  pesos.  During  the 
month  referred  to  the  company  purchased  4,786  ties  and  20  steel 

platform  cars. The  MINT  at  Tegucigalpa,  which  was  recently 

leased  to  Antonio  Ladizabal,  has  commenced  operations. The 

Morse  TIMBER  Co.,  which  is  engaged  in  exploiting  the  forests  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Republic,  is  reported  to  have  cut  and  taken 

out  a  large  quantity  of  timber  during  the  last  few  months. The 

Sanitary  CODE  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  has  been  printed  for 

distribution  by  the  Government  printing  office  in  Tegucigalpa. 

The  Official  Gazette  of  November  4,  1912,  publishes  the  disciplinary 
RULES  and  regulations  of  the  Institute  and  Normal  School  "La 
Independencia,"  established  in  the  city  of  Santa  Barbara.  The 
federal  budget  for  1912-13  appropriates  8,485  pesos  for  the  use  of  this 
school  during  the  present  scholastic  year. The  budget  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras  for  1912-13  assigns  100,000  pesos  as  a  subven- 
tion to  the  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  of  the  RepubUc,  the  largest  item 

of  which,  13,370  pesos,  is  for  the  Department  of  Tegucigalpa. 

The  budget  of  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  of  Tegucigalpa  for  the 
scholastic   year    1912-13,    amounting   to    15,840   pesos,    has   been 

approved  by  the  President  of  the  RepubHc. ^The  Government  of 

Honduras  has  appropriated  7,500  pesos  for  the  support  of  the  SCHOOL 
OF  COMMERCE  at  Tegucigalpa  during  the  scholastic  year  1912- 

13. ^An  executive  decree  published  in  the  official  newspaper  of 

October  29,  1912,  provides  for  the  celebration  of  ARBOR    DAY  on 

May  3  of  each  year  in  all  the  primary  schools  of  the  Republic. 

The  Federal  Government  has  appropriated  5,974  pesos  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  branch  NORMAL  SCHOOL  established  in  Santa 

Rosa  de  Copan  for  use  during  the  scholastic  year  1912-13. ^The 

by-laws  of  the  organization  of  WORKMEN  at  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan, 
which  society  was  founded  under  the  name  of  ''Sociedad  Copaneca 
de  Obreros,"  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  RepubUc 

and  the  organization  has  been  recognized  as  a  juridic  entity. The 

Honduran  AGRICULTURAL  Society  has  been  organized  at  Teguci- 
galpa, and  its  by-laws  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
RepubUc.  The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  agriculture  and 
industry  in  Honduras. The  Atlântida  HOSPITAL,  recently  estab- 
lished at  La  Ceiba  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Antonio  Lopez  Villa, 
had  40  patients  during  the  first  month  of  its  existence.  The  German 
American  National  Bank  and  fifteen  merchants  of  New  Orleans 
engaged  in  foreign  trade  with  Central  America  have  donated  $535 
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to  the  hospital. ^A  municipal  ordmance  of  the  city  of  La  Ceiba 

provides  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  SANITAKY  regulations  of 
said  town,  such  as  the  inspection  of  toilets,  yards,  stables,  provisions 
exposed  for  sale,  milk,  etc.,  and  imposes  a  fine  of  from  5  to  15  pesos 
for  each  infraction  of  the  law.^ — ^A  night  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH 
was  opened  in  La  Ceiba  on  November  15  last  by  J.  H.  Walters,  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  Manuel  Bonilla  Lyceum  of  that  place.  The 
principal  object  of  the  school  is  to  teach  the  English  language  to  the 

Spanish-speaking  members  of  the  American  Club  of  La  Ceiba. 

The  BRIDGE  over  the  Maragua  River  in  the  Department  of  Coma- 
yagua  was  opened  to  public  traffic  on  November  16,  1912. 


A  recent  executive  decree  places  the  DRAINAGE  of  Lake  Texcoco 
under  the  supervision  of  a  drainage  board  which  is  to  meet  in  the 

City  of  Mexico  at  least  once  a  month. ^The  Mexican  Government 

has  authorized  G.  Antonio  Garcia  &  Bro.  to  use  the  waters  of  the 
Camacho  or  Hualahuises  River  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon  for  the 

establishment  of  HYDRAULIC  WORKS. ^The  Diario  Oficial  of 

November  16,  1912,  publishes  the  full  text  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  sale  of  FOODSTUFFS  in  the  Federal  district. Carlos 

Garcia  Teruel  has  been  authorized  by  the  Mexican  Government  to 
establish  a  FACTORY  for  the  preparation  of  hard  fuel  out  of  petro- 
leum and  similar  products. A  great  expansion  of  marketing  facili- 
ties for  the  OIL  of  the  Tampico. fields  is  taking  place.  Besides  the 
pipe  lines  under  construction  and  being  planned  for  the  delivery  of 
oil  to  Tampico,  Tuxpam,  and  Vera  Cruz,  with  one  or  possibly  two 
lines  runninp:  to  Texas,  much  attention  is  being  given  to  providing 
fleets  of  oil-carrying  vessels.  Pending  the  building  of  these  vessels, 
tank  farms  are  being  constructed  for  the  storage  of  the  lai^e  quanti- 
ties of  oil  that  can  not  be  put  on  the  market,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  chartering  oil  vessels.  Even  with  the  somewhat  limited 
storage  and  marketing  facilities,  the  oil  production  for  this  region  for 
the  current  year  has  been  estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  20,000,000 
barrels.  In  the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year  4,237,307  barrels, 
with  an  invoice  value  of  $2,632,911,  were  shipped  to  the  United 

States. The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  for  some  time  been 

considering  the  erection  of  a  HOSPITAL  for  the  benefit  of  their 
employees  and  have  now  definitely  decided  to  commence  this  work 

some  time  during  the  month  of  January,  1913. The  hospital  will 

be  erected  on  lands  belonging  to  the  company  near  Popotla,  a  suburb 
of  Mexico  City.     It  will  be  equipped  with  all  modem  conveniences, 
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and  it  is  expected  that  its  two  wards  will  have  a  capacity  for  150 
patients.  TTie  grounds  surrounding  the  building  will  be  beautified 
by  ample  gardens.    The  corps  of  doctors  in  attendance  will  be  of  the 

best. ^At  the  last  session  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Supervision  plans 

and  specifications  were  presented  for  the  construction  on  lands  at 
the  south  of  the  city  prison  of  buildings  for  SHOPS  for  shoe  and 
clothing  manufactures  and  carpenter  work.  These  plans  were 
approved,  and  the  new  construction  work  will  conmience  on  January 
1,  1913.  These  new  shops  will  call  for  the  purchase  and  installation 
of  new  machinery  and  supplies. COAL  MINES  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Zautla,  municipality  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  State  of 
Puebla.  A  New  York  corporation  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  pro- 
poses  to   commence   developing   the   mines   within   the  next  few 

months. ^In  Noven;iber,  1912,  the  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  at  Vera 

Cruz  amounted  to  1,780,171.59  pesos,  made  up  as  follows:  Import 
duties,  1,612,644.96;  export  duties,  9,232.41;  5  per  cent  additional  on 
import  duties,  79,650.41;  and  port  fees,  78,643.52. ^The  conces- 
sions and  contracts  now  made  by  the  Department  of  Fomento  for 
the  exploitation  of  TIMBER  AND  RUBBER  lands  are  on  a  basis 
more  favorable  to  laborers  and  employers  than  those  made  hereto- 
fore.   The  new  contracts  are  so  made  as  to  preserve  the  national 

forests    and    prevent  the  denudation  of  the   land. Lie.    Felipe 

Rivera  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
Mexico  with  headquarters  in   the  City  of  Mexico.    The  secretary 

of    the    society     is     Capt.    Hilario     Rodriguez    Malpica. ^The 

INTERURBAN  TRAMWAY  of  Mexico  will  place  the  Federal 
capital  in  direct  trolley  communication  with  Toluca  and  Puebla. 
These  lines  will  have   a  length  of  196  kilometers   and  wiU   pass 

through  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  Mexican  Republic. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Mexican  Rauway  proposes  to  establish  a  special 
AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  early  in  1913  between  the  City  of  Mexico, 

Puebla,  and  Pachuca. The  comer  stone  of  the  MONUMENT  to 

be  erected  in  Villamil  Plaza  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  in  honor  of  the 

Mexican  patriot  Aquiles  Serdan,  was  laid  on  November  24,  1912. 

Jose  T.  Flores  and  Manuel  Loaeza  have  contracted  with  the  Mexican 
Government  for  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  PETROLEUM 
AND  GAS  deposits  in  certain  sections  of  the  States  of  Vera  Cruz  and 

Tamaulipas. A  WIRELESS  telegraph  station  is  being  hxstalled 

at  Cuemavaca,  State  of  Morelos,  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  wireless  communication  with  the  Chapult^pec 
station  in  the  City  of  Mexico.    A  wireless  installation  has  also  been 

inaugurated  at  Quintana  Roo. A  monthly  MAGAZINE  treating 

of  labor  problems  in  Mexico  is  to  be  published  in  the  capital  of  the 

Republic  by  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the  Department  of  Fomento. 
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A  contract,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  has 
been  made  with  S.  Pearson  &  Son  to  construct  WHARVES  and 

warehouses  at  the  port  of  Coatzacoalcos. Señor  Alberto  Pani 

has  been  appointed  director  of  the  POPULAR  UNIVERSITY  estab- 
lished in  the  City  of  Mexico  on  November  21,  1912. The  PAINT- 
INGS of  Miss  Ana  Saenz,  a  Mexican  artist  educated  in  Europe, 
were  awarded  a  number  of  prizes  at  the  International  Exposition 

of  Art  recently  held  in  Rome. Press  reports  state  that  a  Canadian 

company  under  the  management  of  Paul  Ginther  of  Santa  Rosalia, 
Mexico,  is  to  erect  a  2,000-ton  CYANIDE  MILL  at  Parral.    The 

estimated  cost  of  the  installation  is  $500,000. Prof.  John  Comym 

has  been  made  a  member  of  the  GEOGRAPHIC  and  Statistical 

Society   of    Mexico. The   Cuauhtemoc    Brewery   of    Monterey, 

Mexico,  has  established  an  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  at  its  plant  for 
the  education  of  its  employees  and  workmen  and  of  their  children. 
The  school  is  well  equipped  and  there  are  no  charges  for  instruction. 
The  Cuauhtemoc  Brewery  has  set  an  example  worthy  of  emulation 
by  other  large  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor  in  the  Mexican 
Republic. ^Jose  Rehani  has  been  elected  president  of  the  TURK- 
ISH merchants'  chamber  of  commerce  recently  organized  at  Merida, 
State  of  Yucatan,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  Turkish  trade  with 

southeastern  Mexico. The  RAH^ROAD  between  Ixtapalapa  and 

Zapotitlan  has  been  opened  to  public  traffic. Germany  has  invited 

the  Government  of  Mexico  to  participate  in  the  INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION  of  graphic  arts   to  be  held  in  Leipzig  in  March, 

1913. ^The   crop  of  BERMUDA  ONIONS  grown  in  the  State 

of  Sinaloa  during  the  present  season  is  greatly  in  excess  of  last 
year's  yield.  Most  of  these  onions  are  exported  to  the  United 
States. — During  the  present  month  3,000  to  3,500  acres  of  RICE 
were  harvested  in  the  Yaqui  Valley,  State  of  Sonora,  the  yield  being 

the  largest  ever  experienced  in  that  section  of  the  Republic. On 

November  13,  1912,  a  NORMAI^  SCHOOL  for  girls  was  opened  in 

Merida,  State  of  Yucatan. Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the 

capital  of  QUINTANA  ROO  transferred  from  Santa  Cruz  de  Bravo 

to  Payo  Obispo. The  Spanish  colony  of  the  City  of  Mexico  has 

donated  a  flag,  in  the  name  of  the  Royal  Red  Cross  of  Spain,  to  the 
RED  CROSS  Society  of  the  Federal  capital. The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  the  survey  of  about  100,000  hectares  of  AGRI- 
CUIjTURAL  land  in  the  district  of  Cosamaloapam,  State  of  Vera- 
cruz, for  the  purpose  of  distributing  it  in  small  parcels  to  farmers 

of  that  part  of  the  country  who  desire  to  cultivate  it. A  contract 

has  been  made  for  changing  the  STREET  RAILWAY  of  the  city 
of  Puebla  into   a  modem   electric   line.     The   tramway  company 

intends  to  extend  its  service  to  Atlixco  and  other  near-by  towns. 

On  November  14,  1912,  an  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  was  inau- 
gurated by  the  Federal  Government  at  El  Capadero,  near  the  city  of 
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Montere}',  State  of   Nuevo   Leon.     The  Government    proposes  to 

establish  a  number  of  agricultural  schools  in  that  State. ^The  city 

council  of  Irapuato,  State  of  Guanajuato,  has  requested  bids  for  the 

constniction  of  a  system  of  WATERWORKS. A  MONUMENT 

is  to  be  erected  in  the  main  courtyard  of  the  National  University 

building  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  honor  of  the  late  Justo  Sierra. 

A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  department  of  public  works  of  the 
Mexican  Government  for  the  DRAINAGE  of  Colonia  de  la  Bolsa 
in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  work  has  been  started  upon  the  under- 
taking.  A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  treasury  department 

by  the  manufacturers  of  CHEMICALS,  asking  that  duties  on  imports 
of  such  chemicals  as  are  manufactured  in  the  country  be  doubled  as 
a  protective  measure. 


NICARAGUA 


A  contract  has  been  made  by  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  grant- 
ing an  extension  of  six  months'  time  to  the  Company  General  of 
Central  America  Atlantic-Pacific  Railway  in  which  to  begin  the  work 
of  construction  of  the  RIO  GRANDE  TO  MATAGALPA  Railway  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  of  December  21,  1911.  Should  the 
period  of  time  referred  to  elapse  without  the  company  having  com- 
menced work,   the  contract  will   be  rescinded. ^The  Bluefields 

Freight  &  Steamship  Co.  maintains  a  weekly  FREIGHT  AND  PAS- 
SENGER  service   between    New    Orleans    and   Bluefields    and    a 

bimonthly  service  between  New  Orleans  and  Cape  Gracias. A 

recent  issue  of  the  ''AMERICAN ''  of  Bluefields  contains  an  advertise- 
ment calling  for  650  laborers  accustomed  to  TROPICAL  and  banana 
plantation  work  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Republic.  The  companies 
desiring  laborers  to  which  the  advertisement  referred  are  as  follows  : 
Caribbean  Coast  Planters  Co.,  South  Atlantic  Plantation  Co.,  Mata- 
galpa    Planters    Co.,    Nicaragua    Planters    Co.,    Chicago    National 

Planters  Co.,   and   the  Anglo-American   Planters  Association. 

F.  L.  Tytgat  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  BANANA 
Co.  of  Rio  Grande  (Ltd.).  Considerable  activity  is  being  shown  in  the 
growing  of  bananas  at  the  present  time  on  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua, 
and  a  number  of  the  plantations  are  having  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  suitable  labor  to  carry  on  the  industry  on  the 
scale  desired. The  Agricultural  &  Mining  Co.  of  Nicaragua,  oper- 
ating under  a  concession  held  by  James  Deitrick,  has  been  granted  a 
six  months*  extension  of  time  in  which  to  begin  work  on  the  removal 
of  the  BAR  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  accordance  with  the 
contract  of  December  22,  1911.     Should  the  work  specified  not  be 
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undertaken  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  referred  to,  the  con- 
tract will  be  rescinded. Col.  Luis  Oyarzum,  a  military  officer  of 

Chilean  origin,  educated  in  Europe,  has  been  appointed  CHIEF  OF 

POLICE  of  the  city  of  Managua. Dr.  Miguel  Ramirez  Gtoyena  has 

been  appointed  NATIONAL  LIBRARIAN  at  Managua  to  take 

the  place  of  Mariano  Zavala,  resigned. On  the  first  of  the  present 

month  the  MORAVIAN  DAY  SCHOOL  at  Bluefields  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  209  pupils.  The  teaching  corps  of  the  school  consists  of 
four  professors  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Lewis.  The 
school  term  which  closed  on  December  13  last  was  one  of  the  most 

successful  ever  experienced  in  the  history  of  the  institution. ^A 

committee  of  citizens  of  Bluefields  has  recently  made  a  report  and 
recommendations  on  FINANCE  AND  PUBLIC  CREDIT  anent  the 
east  coast  of  Nicaragua.  '  This  report,  which  is  published  in  full  in 
"The  American"  of  Bluefields  of  December  1,  1912,  treats  of  the 
following  subjects:  The  Loan,  Inversion  of  Coast  Revenues,  the 
Public  Debt,  and  the  TariflF.  The  idea  of  the  report  is  that  the  coast 
déliâtes  to  the  National  Assembly  shall  present  the  views  and  desires 
of  the  citizens  of  the  east  coast  to  the  President  and  Congress  with 
the  object  of  securing  legislation  that  will  be  beneficial  to  the  upbuild- 
ing and  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  east  coast  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Wawa  district  of  Nicaragua  is  experiencing  considerable  activity 
in  LUMBER  AND  MINING.  Excellent  pine  and  mahogany  are 
found  in  this  part  of  Nicaragua.  A  new  firm,  A.  Meyer  &  Co.,  of 
Wawa,  has  extended  its  business  to  the  cutting  of  mahogany  logs, 
and  reports  a  very  successful  business  during  the  past,  and  predicts 
a  still  greater  output  during  the  coming  season.  Some  prospecting 
has  been  done  in  this  district  within  the  past  few  months  and  reports 
would  indicate  that  there  will  probably  soon  be  an  increase  in  the 

output  of  the  mines  of  the  region  referred  to. A  number  of 

BUSINESS  MEN  recently  embarked  from  Bluefields  on  the  Mathilda 
KeUing  for  Prinzapulca  and  other  coast  points.  Among  these  were 
C.  Bundsen,  Francisco  Castillo,  Benjamin  Lacayo,  and  A.  Meyer, 
all  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  trade  and  development  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Nicaragua. 


A  number  of  the  American  residents  of  the  Canal  Zone  have  lately 
purchased  LAND  in  and  near  the  town  of  Boquete  in  the  Province  of 
Chiriqui.  Coffee  grows  to  perfection  in  that  Province  and  the  climate 
is  said  to  be  ideal.    Many  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  North 

Temperate  2k)ne  flourish  at  Boquete. ^A  handsome  colored  MAP  of 

the  Panama  Canal,  containing  statistical  data  and  general  information 
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regarding  the  construction  of  the  canal,  has  been  issued  by  the  Witten- 
berg Coal  Co.  of  New  York. A  TRESTLE  connecting  the  Naos 

Island  dike  with  the  mainland  at  East  Balboa,  Canal  Zone,  has  been 
completed.     The  dike  will  be  used  as  a  breakwater,  roadway,  and  for 

rail  commimication  between  the  islands  and  the  mainland. ^In 

January,  1913,  two  large  delegations  of  BUSINESS  MEN  from 
Ijincòln,  Nebraska,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  visit  the  Kepublic  of 

Panama. ^The  MAP  of  the  Canal  Zone,  included  in  the  collection 

of  maps  published  by  John  Bartholomew  of  the  Edinburgh  Geo- 
graphic Institute,  goes  very  much  into  detail  and  is  said  to  be  quite 

accurate. ^Decree    No.    29    of  April   3,    1912,   which  permitted 

CHINAMEN  returning  to  their  country  to  be  replaced  by  others 
from  China,  has  been  abolished  by  decree  No.  21  of  November  12, 
1912,  which  provides  that  any  Chinaman  coming  to  the  Isthmus  for 
that  purpose  will  have  to  deposit  $1 ,000  gold  in  the  National  Bank  of 
the  Œty  of  Panama  as  a  guaranty  of  his  return  to  China  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  contract  with  the  conmiercial  firm  in  whose  service  he  is 
employed.    These  requbites  will  have  to  be  complied  with  before 

Chinamen  will  be  permitted  to  enter  Panama. ^Antonio  Vaglio  M. 

has  been  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of  Costa  Rica  to  the 

Republic  of  Panama  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  Panama. 

The  CABINET  of  Dr.  Belisario  Porras,  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  is  as  follows;  Francisco  Filós,  secretary  of  government 
and  justice;  T.  Lefevre,  secretary  of  foreign  affairs;  Eusébio  A. 
Morales,  secretary  of  finance;  Ramon  F.  Acevedo,  secretary  of  public 
works;  Guillermo  Andreve,  secretary  of  public  instruction;  and  L.  F. 

Ramirez,  director  general  of  posts  and  telegraphs  ad  interim. 

Forty  PEARL  DIVERS  recently  arrived  at  Colon  from  the  Vene- 
zuelan coast  en  route  to  Manta,  Ecuador. ^By  virtue  of  an  execu- 
tive order  issued  in  conformity  with  the  decree  of  March  30,  1909, 
Dr.    R.    T.    Marquis    has    been  placed  in  charge  of  the  National 

MUSEIUM. ^Miss  Emeline  Osório,  a  talented  young  Panaman, 

has  been  appointed  professor  of  ENGLISH  in  the  school  for  girls  at 

Colon. ITie  executive  power  has  contracted  with  Thomas  Guardia 

to  construct  thirty  columns  of  the  Obaldia  Port  WHARF,  the 
material,  tools,  etc.,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government,  and  the 

work  to  be  completed  within  30  days. ^The  newspaper  entitled 

*  'Diario  de  Panama'  '  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  a  number  of 
capitalists  of  the  city  of  Panama  propose  to  establish  a  new  BANK 
in  that  city  with  branches  at  important  commercial  centers  of  the 

Republic.     The  capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  $2,500,000. 

BEEVES  to  the  number  of  28,000  are  slaughtered  annually  in  the 

Republic  of  Panama  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  local  trade. It 

is  estimated  that  there  are  150,000  RUBBER  trees  now  under  culti- 
vation in  the  Province  of  Bocas  del  Toro.     In  1912  coconut  trees  were 
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planted  in  that  Province  to  the  number  of  7,000. ^A  recent  execu- 
tive decree  formally  reestablishes  the  boarding  department  in  the 
NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAI^  SCHOOL.  New  buüdings  are  bemg 
erected  for  use  as  dormitories  and  dining  halls  for  the  pupils  and 

professors  of  the  school. ^The  SAN  ANDRES  and  Providencia 

Islands,  belonging  to  the  RepubUc  of  Colombia,  have  a  population  of 
5,028,  consisting  principally  of  Americans  and  Chinese.  These 
islands  are  nearer  Colon,  Panama,  than  any  other  port  and  do  their 
trading  there.     A  mail  steamer  service  is  to  be  established  with  the 

islands. The  Royal  Mail  Steam   Packet   Co.   has  ordered  two 

NEW  STEAMERS  of  15,000  tons  each  and  650  feet  long  to  ply, 
after  the  completion  of  the  canal,  between  Ijos  Angeles  (San  Pedro), 
the  city  of  Panama,  Colon,  the  West  Indies,  and  London.  These 
steamers  will  be  built  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  will  be  the  largest  and 

finest  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  company. ^The  SUPREME 

COURT  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  composed  of  a  chief  justice, 
Dr.  Francisco  V.  de  la  Espriella,  and  the  following  associate  justices: 
Aurelio  Guardia,  Facundo  Mutis  Duran,  and  Juan  Ijombardi.  The 
attorney  general  \s  Dr.  Aristides  Arjona. ^A  plan  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  on  the  island  of  Taboga  to 
teach  the  weaving  of  straw  hats  has  been  submitted  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  by  Santiago  Gonzalez.  A  fine  quaUty  of  straw 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  grows  in  abundance  on  the 

island  referred  to. In  October,  1912, 458  PASSENGERS  proceeding 

from  foreign  ports  landed  at  Ancon  and  Panama.  Of  this  number  118 
were  steerage  passengers.  The  number  of  passengers  embarking 
from  these  ports  during  the  month  referred  to  were  516,  of  which  175 

were  steerage  passengers. The  Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship 

Co.,  which  plies  regularly  between  New  York,  Miami,  Key  West,  and 
Havana,  has  arranged  for  eight  fortnightly  sailings  to  the  Isthmus 
during  the  present  dry  season.  The  EvangéUnCj  a  new  steamer 
equipped  for  tropical  travel,  will  be  placed  in  this  service,  and  is 
booked  to  sail  from  Key  West  on  January  7,  reaching  the  Isthmus  in 
about  70  hours.     On  the  return  trip  stops  will  be  made  at  Jamaica 

and  Havana. Discoveries  of  crude  PETROLEUM  are  reported 

to  have  been  made  in  Darien  about  175  miles  from  the  city  of  Panama. 
The  oil  fields  are  supposed  to  extend  over  about  20  square  miles  of 

territory. ^A  special  message  of  President  Porras  to  the  National 

Congress  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  BANK  in  the  Republic 
which,  in  addition  to  its  regular  banking  business,  will  make  long- 
term  loans  on  real  estate  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. ^Dr.  M.  E. 

Araújo,  President  of  Salvador,  has  presented  a  handsomely  bound 
book  on  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  to 
President  Belisario  Porras.  Dr.  Araujo's  book  is  used  as  a  textbook 
in  the  Universitv  of  San  Salvador. The  CORNERSTONE  of  the 
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Methodist  church  in  the  city  of  Panama  was  laid  on  November  28 

last. ^According  to  news  reports,  the  battleship  which  conveyed 

President  Taft  to  Panama  made  a  record  run;  both  of  the  ships, 
Arkansas  and  Delaware^  which  carried  the  Taft  party  are  expected 
to  establish  a  fast  record  from  Panama  to  Hampton  Roads  on  their 

return. New  Orleans  papers  report  that  the  city  is  to  have  a 

SHIP  EACH  DAY  to  the  Canal  Zone.  The  new  wireless  station 
in  the  Crescent  City  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  and  its  useful- 
ness to  shipping  is  expected  to  be  very  great. Advices  from  Japan 

state  that  in  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  the  authorities 
are  planning  EXTENSIVE  IMPROVEMENTS  and  enlargements 
of  various  Japanese  harbors  in  order  to  accommodate  the  expected 

impetus  in  trade  relations  with  the  world. A  law  which  became 

effective  January  1,  1913,  divides  the  CONSULAR  SERVICE  of 
Panama  into  the  following  classes:  (1)  Consuls  general;  (2)  consuls  of 
the  first  class;  (3)  consuls  of  the  second  class;  and  (4)  consuls,  vice 
consuls,  and  consular  agents.  The  first  three  classes  have  salaried 
officers,  and  officers  of  the  fourth  class  serve  adhonorem.  At  the  time 
the  law  became  operative  the  Government  of  Panama  had  consuls  gen- 
eral at  the  following  places:  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Liverpool,  King- 
ston, Hamburg,  and  Cienoa.  There  are  consuls  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  at  the  following  places.  Consuls  of  the  first  dass  :  San  Francisco, 
Antwerp,  South  Hampton,  and  Hongkong.  Consuls  of  the  second  class  : 
Chicago,  Mobile,  Barbados,  St.  Nazaire,  Bordeaux,  Havre,  London, 
Barcelona,  and  Valparaiso.  The  new  law  provides  that  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  present  insurance  certificates  in  the  dispatch  of  merchan- 
dise consigned  to  ports  of  the  Republic.  Consular  invoices  must  be  of 
the  same  form  and  size.  It  is  not  prescribed  that  consular  invoices 
shall  be  obtained  from  consular  officers,  but  if  so  furnished  a  wholesale 
price  of  1  cent  each  shall  be  charged  therefor,  which  amount  must 
be  clearly  specified  in  the  consular  invoice.  Shippers  of  goods  con- 
signed to  Panama  must  present  six  copies  of  each  consular  invoice 
to  the  consul  for  registration,  and  consular  invoices  must  be  written 
on  one  side  only.  In  the  legalization  of  consular  invoices  in  which 
the  merchandise  is  declared  to  be  without  commercial  value  no  con- 
sular fee  will  be  collected.  Article  32  of  the  law  says  that,  "For  the 
legalization  of  manifests  containing  the  declaration  'No  conduce 
carga  (No  freight  carried)'  a  fee  of  $5  will  be  charged."  Consular 
invoices  must  be  issued  at  the  port  from  which  the  vessel  sails  which 
transports  the  merchandise.  Consular  officers  are  required  to  issue 
to  shippers  as  many  copies  of  consular  invoices,  in  addition  to  the 
number  specified  by  law,  upon  payment  of  $0.50  each  therefor  as 
they  may  desire.  Should  the  shipper  find  an  error  in  the  consular 
invoices  after  certification  of  the  same,  it  may  be  corrected  by  pre- 
senting a  manifest  in  quadruplicate  to  any  consul  or  consular  agent 
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of  Panama,  the  consul  returning  to  the  interested  party  one  Qopy  of 
the  manifest;  sealed  and  certified,  to  be  sent  the  consignee,  who  should 
present  same  to  the  treasury  department,  accompanied  by  the  con- 
sular invoice,  at  the  time  of  making  request  for  clearance.  If  said 
manifest  should  be  presented  to  the  consul  before  the  arrival  of  the 
merchandise  at  the  port  of  shipment,  he  will  correct  the  error  in  the 
consular  invoice.  If  the  manifest  increases  the  declared  value  of  the 
goods  and  that  fact  should  make  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  customs 
duties,  the  treasury  department  shall  collect  said  difference.  For  the 
issuance  of  correction  certificates  a  charge  of  $3  shall  be  made  by  the 
consular  officer.  Considar  officers  are  not  required  to  issue  invoices 
or  documents  on  Sundays,  but  may  do  so  to  facilitate  traffic,  in  which 
case  a  double  fee  will  be  charged.  Consular  officers  are  permitted  to 
charge  double  fees  for  work  done  outside  of  office  hours,  and  for  night 
work,  after  8  p.  m.,  may  charge  triple  fees.  One  half  of  the  consular 
fees  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence  go  to  the  consul,  and  the 
other  half  into  the  treasury  of  the  Republic.  Consular  officers,  when 
requested  to  do  so,  shall  register,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
Republic,  marriages,  births,  deaths,  and  adoptions  of  children  bom 
out  of  wedlock.  The  full  text  of  the  law  is  published  in  Spanish  in 
the  "Gaceta  Oficial"  of  Panama,  of  December  6,  1912. 


Sr.  Monte  Domecq,  of  Asuncion,  is  collecting  data  in  the  archives 
of  the  federal  capital  and  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic  to  be  used 
in  the  publication  of  a  book  entitled  "PARAGUAY— PRESENT 
AND  FUTURE,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  in  a  propaganda  on 

the  resources  of  the  country. ^The  consul  of  Paraguay  at  Rosario, 

Argentina,  has  informed  his  Government  that  A.  J.  Sagnard,  an  engi- 
neer now  making  investigations  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  proposes 
to  go  to  Paraguay  to  study  and  report  upon  the  NATURAL  WEALTH 

of  that  country. ^The  POSTAL  CONVENTION  of  Montevideo, 

made  between  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela,  becomes  effective  January 
1,  1913. ^The  decrees  appointing  Dr.  Hector  Velasquez  MINIS- 
TER OF  PARAGUAY  to  the  United.  States  and  Mexico  and  Señor 
Pedro  Saguier  minister  to  Argentina  and  Uruguay  were  signed  by 
President  Schaerer  on  September  9,  1912.  Congress  has  also  author- 
ized the  President  to  expend  $12,000  in  fitting  up  the  legations  of 

Paraguay. ^The  executive  power  has  been  requested  by  the  finance 

committee  of  the  treasury  department  to  obtain  a  technical  report 
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upon  the  MAP  of  Paraguay  prepared  by  Father  Kojas. ^The 

CASTOR  BEAN  PLANT  (Ricinus  communis),  under  the  names  of 
tártago  and  ricino,  grows  wild  in  great  profusion  in  certain  districts 
of  the  Republic.  An  analysis  of  the  seed  shows  46  per  cent  oil,  20 
per  cent  starch,  20  per  cent  woody  matter,  7  per  cent  water,  and  7 

per  cent  gums,  resins,  and  albuminoids. ^Dr.  Pfannenschmidt,  an 

agricultural  expert  attached  to  the  German  consulate  in  Buenos 
Aires,  is  making  a  journey  through  Paraguay  for  the  purpose  of 

studying  the  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES  of  that  country. 

On  September  20,  1912,  the  President  of  the  Republic  promulgated 
the  law  of  the  16th  of  the  same  month  and  year  regulating  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  PARAGUAY  TEA  forests.  The  law  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  committee  of  five  persons,  assiçted  by  inspectors, 
to  look  after  the  conservation  of  the  forests.  The  season  for  harvest- 
ing is  between  January  and  September  of  each  year.  After  a  crop 
has  been  gathered  three  years  must  elapse  before  another  crop  can 

be   harvested  from  the   same  plantation. ^A  project   has   been 

started  by  the  Club  of  Commercial  Employees  of  Asuncion  for  the 
erection  in  the  federal  capital  by  popular  subscription  of  a  MONU- 
MENT TO  COLUMBUS.  President  Schaerer  is  m  sympathy  with 
the  plan  and  has  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  funds.  A  merchant  in  Paraguari  has  contributed  5,000 
pesos  for  this  purpose. ^The  customhouse  at  CONCEPCIÓN,  Para- 
guay, collected  in  September,  1912,  revenues  to  the  amount  of 
455,561^31  pesos,  the  largest  collection  ever  made  in  any  one  month 

at  that  port. ^L.  Costa  &  Co.,  of  Asuncion,  has  published  an  edition 

of  3,000  copies  of  the  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW  OF  PARAGUAY, 
containing  valuable  information  concerning  the  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, and  industries  of  the  country. ^The  FESTIVAL  known  as 

the  "Corso  de  Flores''  was  held  in  Constitución  Plaza  at  Asuncion 

on  November  25  last. Press  reports  from  Asuncion  state  that  the 

Farquhar  Syndicate  proposes  to  build  railways  into  the  great  Chaco 
r^on  of  the  Republic  and  to  establish  stock  RANCHES  equipped 

for  the  maintenance  of  400,000  head  of  cattle. Daniel  Cândia  has 

been  appointed  CONSUL  GENERAL  of  Paraguay  in  the  Argentine 

Republic  with  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires. ^The  National  Board 

of  Education  of  Asuncion  has  received  from  the  American  Seating 
Co.  advice  of  the  shipment  of  3,000  SCHOOL  BENCHES  bought  m 

the  United  States. One  of  the  most  interesting  descriptions  of  the 

excellence  and  worth  of  PARAGUAY  TEA,  and  probably  the  first 
reliable  information  on  the  subject  published  in  Europe,  is  the 
description  and  directions  for  preparing  the  beverage  accompanying 
the  gift  of  5,000  pounds  of  this  tea  made  by  President  Solano  Lopez 
in  1865  to  William  I,  King  of  Prussia.  A  recent  issue  of  the  Diario 
of  Asuncion  contains  a  translation  of  the  report  made  by  order  of 
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the  King  of  Prussia  upon  the  effects  of  the  use  of  this  tea. ^The 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Asuncion  is  collecting  data  showing  the  com- 
parative importance  and  yield  of  the  staple  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS  of  the  Republic. The  celebrated  GARDEN  in  Asun- 
cion known  as  the  ''Quinta  Caballero''  is  to  be  sold  to  a  foreign 

syndicate   for   $230,000. Work   is   rapidly   progressing   on   the 

TRAMWAY  lines  of  the  city  of  Asuncion.  The  tramways  now  in 
operation  give  easy  access  to  the  streets  of  the  business  and  central 
sections  of  the  city,  and  to  the  principal  suburbs  and  outlying  sec- 
tions.  ^The  minister  of  Paraguay  in  Buenos  Aires  has  been  invited 

by  the  Chilean  legation  of  that  city  to  participate  in  a  meeting  to 
discuss  the  manner  of  carrying  out  a  resolution  of  the  Fourth  Pan- 
American  Conference  regarding  the  erection  of  a  building  in  Buenos 
Aires  to  be  used  for  a  PERMANENT  EXPOSITION  of  the  manu- 
factures and  products  of  the  nations  represented  in  said  confer- 
ence.  ^A  report  of  Engineer  Segovia,  who  recently  inspected  the 

foreign  COLONIES  in  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  shows  that  the  two 
most  prosperous  colonies  at  the  present  time  are  the  German  colony 
at  Hohenau  and  the  Guayaqui  Indian  colony  at  Mayntzhusen  on  the 
Upper  Paraná  River. A  MONUMENT  is  to  be  erected  in  Asun- 
cion to  the  memory  of  Gen.  José  Eduvignis  Diaz,  a  Paraguayan 
military  leader,  statesman,  and   patriot.     The  funds  necessary  for 

this   purpose   will   be   collected    by  popular  subscription. ^The 

EDUCATIONAL  BUDGET  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  for 
1912-13  appropriates  12,800  pesos  (gold)  for  the  School  8f  Arts 
and  Crafts,  2,500  pesos  (gold)  per  month  for  the  School  of  Domestic 
Science,  and  22,200  pesos  (gold)  for  the  Model  College  for  Boys. 

All  of  these  schools  are  in  Asuncion. In  order  to  assist  students 

of  small  means  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  federal  capital,  the 
educational  budget  provides  $8,000  for  the  maintenance  of  a  STU- 
DENT'S HOTEL  in  Asuncion. Paraguayan  merchants  return- 
ing from  Buenos  Aires  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  PRIVATE 
EXPOSITION  of  German  firms  in  that  city  in  exhibiting  merchan- 
dise sold  in  Argentina  and  the  adjoining  republics  with  the  view  of 

facilitating  the  selection  and  ordering  of  goods. From  August  1, 

1911,  to  July  31,  1912,  the  resources  of  the  BENEVOLENT  AND 
CHARITABLE  SOCIETY  of  Asuncion  were  135,323.19  pesos  and 
$4,630.03.     The  society  conducts  an  asylum  for  the  poor,  an  insane 

asylum,  a  free  dispensary,  and  an  orphans'  school. According  to 

a  news  report  from  Asuncion  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  Congress 
authorizing  A  LOAN  of  $6,250,000  for  continuing  public  improve- 
ments, etc. 
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A  recent  FINANCIAL  MESSAGE  of  President  Billinghurst  shows 
the  debt  of  Peru  to  be  £5,368,788,  and  that  the  obligations  of  the 
Government  due  to  railway  construction  aggregate  a  total  of  £3,- 
467,044,  the  latter  obligations  requiring  an  annual  payment  of  inter- 
est amounting  to  £253,080.  The  President  recommends  an  issue  of 
bonds  for  the  consolidation  and  liquidation  of  the  debt,  and  a  special 
session  of  Congress  assembled  in  Lima  on  October  28,  1912,  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  authorizing  the  President  to  negotiate  a  loan 
for  that  purpose. ^The  Credit  Foncier  Péruvien  has  been  organ- 
ized in  Paris,  with  a  capital  of  5,000,000  francs,  to  engage  in  the 
BANKING  BUSINESS  in  Peru  and  other  South  American  Repub- 
lics. The  main  offices  of  the  company  in  Peru  wiU  be  in  Lima,  and 
branches  and  agencies  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  principal  commer- 
cial centers  of  the  country.  The  bank  will  make  a  specialty  of  long- 
time loans  on  real  estate  and  other  first-class  security,  at  reasonable 
rates  of  mterest. ^The  POSTAL  MONEY  ORDER  CONVEN- 
TION made  between  the  Governments  of  Italy  and  Peru  became 
operative  on  November  1,  1912. An  interesting  report  of  Dr.  Car- 
los Larrabure  y  Correa  on  RUBBER  shows  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  rubber  production  of  Peru  at  its  present  output  for  an  indefinite 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  commence  at  once  to  plant  large  areas 
in  rubber  trees  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Republic.  The  Peruvian 
Government  is  favorably  disposed  toward  the  encouragement  of  the 
rubber-planting  industry  in  the  country  and  will  do  all  that  it  rea- 
sonably can  to  stimulate  and  protect  the  same. ^A  bill  has  been 

introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
negotiate  a  loan  of  £2,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  m  IRRIGATION  AND  COLONIZATION  works  on  the 
coast.     The  bill  provides  for  the  erection  of  irrigation  plants  and  the 

settlement  of  colonists  on  irrigated  Government  lands. G^n.  Juan 

Norberto  Elespuru  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  of  Peru  near 
the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 

by  the  resignation  of  Sr.  Carlos  Alvarez  Calderón. ^The  Presi- 

deht  of  Peru  has  appointed  Sr.  Enrique  Zegara  CONSUL  GENERAL 
of  Peru  at  Manaos,  Brazil. ^A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gross  of  Peru  modifying  the  existing  ELECTION  LAWS  of  the 
Republic.     The  complete  text  of  the  bill,  consisting  of  121  articles,  is 

published  in  *'La  Prensa,''  of  Lima,  of  November  8,  1912. ^At  a 

meeting  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives  of  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Mexico,  Cuba,  United  States,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Pan- 
ama, Costa  Rica,  Haiti,  San  Salvador,  Brazil,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Uruguay, 
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and  Venezuela,  held  in  the  Chilean  legation  in  Buenos  Aires  on 
November  5,  1912,  the  construction  of  a  building  in  the  capital  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  to  be  used  as  a  permanent  EXPOSITION 
PALACE  for  exhibiting  the  products  of  the  republics  of  the  Western 

Hemisphere  was  recommended. ^The  Government  of  Peru  has 

installed  a  VITICULTURAL  EXPERIMENTAL  STATION  in  the 
Moquegua  Valley,  with  the  object  of  making  that  part  of  the  country- 
one  of  the  great  wine-producing  centers  of  the  Republic.  Julio 
Solano,  a  Peruvian  agricultural  engineer,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  Government  to  take  charge  of  the  installation. ^A  new  TEL- 
EGRAPH LINE  has  been  established  at  Challhuanca,  thereby 
placing  that  part  of  the  country  in  direct  telegraphic  communication 

with  Lima  and  the  rest  of  the  Republic. ^The  Government  of  Peru 

has  published  the  PALEONTOLOGIC  MAP  of  the  Republic  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  C.  I.  Lisson,  showing  the  paléontologie  distribution  of 

the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  country. ^The  Chiclayo  FAIR,  held 

imder  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Agriculture  of  Chiclayo 
from  December  7  to  10,  1912,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  fairs 

ever  held  in  the  country. ^The  Loreto  Comercial,  a  newspaper 

published  in  Iquitos,  Peru,  advocates  the  prompt  colonization  by  the 
Peruvian  Government  of  the  NAPO  RIVER  VALLEY  and  its 
tributaries.  From  1882  to  1892  a  considerable  population  was 
actively  engaged  along  the  banks  of  the  Napo  River  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  rubber  forests,  but  after  that  date  rubber  exploitation 
decreased  owing  to  wasteful  and  destructive  methods,  and  the  popu- 
lation dwindled  to  a  very  insigmficant  number.  The  climate  of  the 
region  referred  to  is  salubrious  and  the  soil  is  practically  of  inex- 
haustible fertility.  The  basin  of  the  Napo  River  could  be  utilized 
for  the  cultivation  of  inmiense  rubber  plantations,  and  other  tropical 
products  could  be  profitably  grown  there.  Stock,  and  especially 
hogs,  thrive  well  in  the  upland  regions  of  the  valley.  Vegetable 
ivory  exists  in  large  quantities  in  this  basin,  and  gold  placers  are 

found  in  the  beds  of  the  upper  Napo  River  and  its  tributaries. 

A  committee  of  engineers  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Valdizan 
and  Riofrio  are  surveying  the  RAILWAY  route  from  Lima  to  Pisco. 
Construction  work  on  this  line  commenced  early  during  the  present 
month.  The  preliminary  work  of  selecting  the  route  of  the  Lima  to 
Chilca  Railway  is  being  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  Peruvian 
engineer,  Gustavo  Riofrio.  This  line  will  have  a  gauge  of  914  milli- 
meters and  a  length  of  about  70  kilometers. The  engineers  who  are 

surveying  the  route  of  the  Huancayo  to  Ayacucho  RAILWAY  have 
reported  that  the  line  will  pass  through  one  of  the  richest  regions  of 

the  Republic,  large  portions  of  which  are  practically  undeveloped. 

The  trial  maneuvers  of  the  SUBMARINE  Diego  Ferré j  recently  con- 
ducted in  the  Bay  of  Callao,  were  quite  successful.    A  number  of 
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submarine  trips  were  made  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  the  boat 
at  all  times  was  completely  under  control.  Considerable  distances 
were  traversed  under  water  without  showing  the  slightest  indications 

on  the  surface  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  submarine. A  bill  has 

been  introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  the  President  of  Peru  to 

make  the  BUDGET  for  1913  the  same  as  that  for  1912. 'Teru 

To-Day"  states  that  on  November  9  last  a  steamer  of  the  PERU- 
VIAN STEAMSHIP  CO.  made  its  initial  trip  to  Valparaiso  and 

intermediate  Chilean  ports. La  Prensa,   a  daily  newspaper  of 

Lima,  and  the  West  Coast  Publishing  Co.  of  that  city,  have  sent 
representatives  to  New  York  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  latest 

LINOTYPE  machines, ^Municipal  regulations  of  the  city  of  Lima 

restrict  the  speed  of  AUTOMOBILES  in  the  city  limits  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  kilometers  per  hour. Gen.  Andres  A.  Cáceres,  recent 

Peruvian  ambassador  at  the  court  celebration  in  Cadiz,  ex-President 
of  the  Republic,  and  now  minister  of  Peru  to  Germany,  has  been 
DECORATED  by  the  King  of  Spain  with  the  Military  Order  of 

Merit. The  Anglo-South  American  Bank  (Ltd.)  has  arranged  to 

purchase  the  shares  of  the  London  Bank  of  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica (Ltd.).     The  former  bank  paid  a  dividend  of  12  per  cent  during 

the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1912. ^A  news  report  from  Peru 

announces  that  President  Billinghurst  has  asked  Congress  for  author- 
ity to  negotiate  a  FOREIGN  LOAN  of  $28,500,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  canceling  certain  debts  and  financing  the  further  construc- 
tion of  railways. ^Prof.  Hiram  Bingham  has  returned  from  Peru, 

bringing  a  number  of  skulls  and  other  archaeological  finds  which  he 
secured  in  PRE-INCA  RUINS  in  the  interior,  and  which  are  ex- 
pected to  throw  additional  light  upon  ancient  civilization.  Prof. 
Bingham  also  brings  back  with  him  the  young  son  of  former  Presi- 
dent Leguia,  who  will  attend  school  in  Virginia. Dr.  Ales  Hrd- 

licka,  curator  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Anthropology  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  will  leave  shortly  for  Peru  and  Bolivia  to 
continue  his  INVESTIGATIONS  of  early  man  in  South  America. 
Dr.  Hrdlicka's  book,  ''Early  Man  in  South  America,"  is  attracting 
considerable  attention;  it  was  recently  issued  as  Bulletin  52,  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


An  executive  decree  of  October  9,  1912,  contains  provisions  con- 
cerning the  maintenance  of  NEUTRALITY  by  the  Government  of 
Salvador  in  case  of  a  foreign  war.  The  decree  makes  it  unlawful  for 
private  persons  to  traffic  in  arms  or  other  materials  of  war  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Government,  permits  the  humanitarian  work  of  the 
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Red  Cross  Society,  and  proliibits  hostile  manifestations  against  other 
nations,  their  ofBieials  and  diplomatic  representatives.  Foreigners 
residing  in  the  Republic  who  violate  the  provisions  of  the  decree  are 

subject  to  expulsion  from  the  country. Beginning  with  Januarj^ 

1912,  the  War  Department  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  will  edit 
a  MONTHLY  REVIEW  entitled  ''Memmorial  of  the  Army/'  which 

will  treat  exclusively  of  military  affairs. The  President  of  Salvador 

has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  departmental  governors  recommend- 
ing that  special  care  be  taken  to  put  in  order  and  maintain  in  a  sani- 
tary condition  the  JAILS  now  in  use  in  the  towns  of  the  RepubUc. 

A  decree  has  been  issued  autliorizing  the  appropriation  of  such  lands 
as  may  be  needed  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sucio  River  Falls  for 
the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  light  and  power  to  the  Federal  capital  and  surround- 
ing country. A  RAILWAY  is  to  be  constructed  from  Sonsonate, 

via  Ahuachapan  and  Antiquizaya,  to  Chalchuapa.  An  English  com- 
pany will  do  the  surveying  and  construction  work. The  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  of  the  Government  of  Salvador  has  ordered 
the  pubUeation  of  a  SCHOLASTIC  MAP.  The  statistical  information 
was  prepared  by  the  assistant  director  of  statistics,  and  the  draw- 
ings were  made  by  Engineer  Pedro  S.  Fonseca. The  National 

Society  of  Stockraising,  Agriculture,  and  Industry,  organized  in  the 
city  of  San  Salvador  in  August  last,  has  hundreds  of  members  tlirough- 
out  the  Republic.  The  society  publishes  an  inte^resting  AGRICUL- 
TURAL REVIEW,  entitled  '^Revista  Agrícola  Salvadoreña,^'  and  is 
doing  valuable  work  in  encouraging  the  development  of  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country.  The  society  has  recently  added  an  information 
department  to  its  work,  and  will  answer  inquiries  regarding  every 

phase  of  agriculture  carried  on  in  and  suitable  to  the  Republic. 

On  March  1,  1913,  the  MONUMENT  which  the  German  colony  has 
presented  to  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  memory  of  the  Salvadorean 
patriot.  Dr.  José  Matias  Delgado,  will  be  unveUed  in  Arce  Park  in 

the   city   of  San  Salvador. The    Government  of  Salvador  has 

authorized  Carlos  Alberto  Avalos,  an  agriculturist  and  plantation 
owner  engaged  in  business  on  a  large  scale,  to  utilize  the  waters  of 
the  Urbina  River  at  Santa  Rosalia  plantation  for  IRRIGATION 

purposes. METEOROLOGICAL  STATIONS  have  been  installed 

in  the  schools  of  arts  and  crafts  at  Santa  Ana  and  Ahuachapan. 

The  MATCH  FACTORY  near  Aculhuaca,  operated  by  Manuel 
Morales,  is  one  of  tlie  largest  and  best  equipped  match  factories  in 
the  RepubHc. The  Government  PRINTING  Office  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Salvador  completed  in  October  last  237  pieces  of  work,  repre- 
senting an  edition  of  923,788  pieces  of  printed  matter,  valued  at 

$10,264. In  July,  1912,  the  EXPORTS  of  merchandise  from  New 

York  to  ports  of  Salvador  were  valued  at  $184,994,  most  of  which 
came  into  the  country  through  the  ports  of  Acajutlaand  La  Union. 
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The  municipality  of  Zacatecoluca  has  contracted  with  Emilio  Segura 
for  the  installation  of  an  ELECTRIC  light  and  power  plant  in  that 
city.  The  Federal  Government  has  granted  ¿he  concessionaire  per- 
mission to  import  in  a  single  shipment  free  of  duty  the  necessary 
machinery,  supplies,  etc.,  for  the  installation  and  operation  of  the 

plant. ^A  Permanent  Exposition  of  the   products  of  Salvador 

has  been  established  in  the  consulate  of  that  country  in  New 
York.  Among  the  products  forwarded  by  the  Government  to  be 
placed  on  exhibition  are  samples  of  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  rubber, 
balsam,  cotton,  precious  woods,  minerals,  medicinal  plants,  and  a 

number  of  manufactured  article. A  recent  shipment  of  ORES 

from   the  Monte  Mayor  Mining  Co.   of  Salvador  was  valued   at 

$10,500. The  Occidental  BANK  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  has 

increased  its  capital  by  1,500,000  pesos  by  the  issue  of  5,000  shares 
of  stock  of  a  nominal  value  of  100  pesos  each,  and  the  sale  of  same 
at  a  premium  of  40  pesos  per  share. Work  on  the  Eastern  RAIL- 
WAY, a  broad  gauge  line,  is  rapidly  progressing.  The  rails  have 
been  laid  to  Linares,  near  the  Lempa  Pass,  and  trains  are  expected  to 

be  running  from  San  Miguel  to  Usulutan  by  March,  1913. The 

Diario  del  Salvador  Co.  (Ltd.),  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  has  been 
oiganized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California.  The  company 
will  carry  on  a  general  NEWSPAPER,  printing,  advertising,  and  pub- 
lishing business.  The  full  text  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  is 
published  in  Spanish  and  EngUsh  in  the  Diario  del  Salvador  of  No- 
vember 23,  1912. The  city  of  San  Salvador  has  imposed  an  annual 

municipal  LICENSE  TAX  of  50  pesos  on  factories  for  grinding  cof- 
fee, situated  in  the  business  section  of  the  federal  capital,  and  10 

pesos  on  factories  located  in  the  suburbs. Importers  who  receive 

merchandise  by  parcel  post  or  through  the  customliouses  of  the 
RepubUc,  which  is  not  classified  as  first  and  second  class  in  accord- 
ance with  article  7  of  the  revised  stamp  law,  are  subject  to  a  SUR- 
CHARGE of  10  per  cent  on  the  duties  and  fiscal  taxes  collectible 

thereon,  the  minimum  charge  being  50  centavos  per  package. 

Traveling  SALESMEN  who  come  to  Salvador  representing  foreign 
houses  with  samples  of  goods  to  sell  to  the  wholesale  trade  must  pay 
a  tax  of  100  pesos  on  entering  the  Republic,  and  if  they  remain  longer 
than  two  months  25 'pesos  monthly  thereafter.  Traveling  salesmen 
of  houses  established  in  the  country  are  subject  to  a  tax  of  25  pesos 

monthly. The  public  DEBT  of  Salvador,  which  when  President 

Araújo  came  into  office  was  36,000,000  pesos,  has  been  reduced  dur- 
ing his  administration  to  26,000,000  pesos. ^Manuel  A.  Melendez's 

plantation,  2  miles  from  Santa  Tecla,  has  70,000  COFFEE  TREES 
and  a  large  area  planted  in  sugar  eane.  The  plantation  is  3,000  feet 
above  sea  level,  is  well  watered,  and  operates  a  sugar-refining  plant  by 

steam. A  decree  recently  issued  in  Salvador  permits  the  free 

importation  of  sulphate  of  QUININE. In  1911  Salvador  imported 
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16,371  kilos  of  TEA,  valued  at  $5,474.  During  the  same  year  the 
imports  of  merchandise  into  Salvador  from  the  Republic  of  Hon- 
duras amounted  to  $28,778. The  chiefs  and  oflBicials  of  the  mili- 

tary  staflF  have  presented  President  Araújo  with  a  medal  inscribed 
on  one  side:  "Chiefs  and  officials  of  the  President,"  and  on  the  other, 

''October  12,  1912." The  Eastern  ELECTRIC  Co.  of  San  Miguel 

has  organized  with  a  capital  of  $300,000.  The  object  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  establish  an  electric  light  and  power  plant  in  San  Miguel 

and  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ice. An  executive 

decree  of  October  31,  1912,  makes  November  5  of  each  year  a 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY,  to  be  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  first 

efforts  made  to  obtain  Central  American  independence. ^United 

States  Consul  General  Thomas  Hinckley,  of  San  Salvador,  reports 
that  a  night  letteigram  service  was  inaugurated  in  the  Republic  of 
Salvador  during  the  month  of  October.  The  rates  are:  For  the  first 
50  words,  22.5  cents;  for  each  additional  10  words  or  fraction  thereof, 
4.5  cents. 


A  number  of  Russian  agricultural  IMMIGRANTS  arrived  in  Mon- 
tevideo from  the  United  States  during  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1912.  The  consul  of  Uruguay  in  New  York  reports  that  other  agri- 
cultural immigrants  of  the  same  nationality  will  soon  follow.  The 
fertiUty  of  Uruguayan  land,  its  nearness  to  markets,  and  the  active 
demand  in  Uruguay  at  good  prices  for  agricultural  products  assure 
success  to  the  practical  agricultural  immigrant  who  tries  his  fortune 

in  the  Republic. ^The  rise  of  LAND  VALUES  and,  incidentally, 

of  house  rents  in  the  city  of  Montevideo  has  been  quite  noticeable 
during  the  past  few  years.  This  has  been  due  largely  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  federal  capital  and  the  vast  improvements  made  in  the 
harbor,  pubhc  buildings,  and  streets  of  the  city.  The  suburbs  of 
Montevideo  are  also  rapidly  expanding  and  compare  favorably  in 
beauty  and  attractiveness  with  those  of  any  other  city  of  its  size  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere. ^The  CUSTOMS  RECEIPTS  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Uruguay  in  September,  1912,  aggregate  $1,465,073,  as 
compared  with  $1,425,709  during  the  same  month  of  the  previous 

year. Sr.   Cesar  J.  Rossi  has    been   appointed  director  of  the 

international  office  of  SOUTH  AMERICAN  POST  OFFICES  in 
Montevideo.  The  international  office  was  established  by  virtue  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  South  American  Postal  Congress,  held  in 
Montevideo  in  1911,  in  which  the  South  American  Republics  partici- 
pated. Two  million  postage  stamps  of  the  denomination  of  4  cents 
are  to  be  printed  for  use  beginning  with  January  1,  1913,  the  date 
on  which  the  new  postal  tariff  between  the  countries  ratifying  the 
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convention  becomes  efiFective. ^The  Desna,  a  Royal  Mail  Steam 

Packet  Co.  VESSEL  of  11,240  tons  and  a  sister  ship  to  the  Deseado, 
sailed  from  Liyerpool  in  October  last  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Bumios  Aires. Departmental  LYCEUMS 

of  secondary  education  are  to  be  established  in  the  departments  of 
Artigas,  Rivera,  Duramo,  Canelones,  Maldonado,  San  Jose,  and 
Treinta  y  Tre». ^The  ad  referendum  COASTING  TRADE  CON- 
VENTION between  Uruguay  and  the  ArgMitine  Republic  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  contracting  nations  concede  to  vessels  engaged  in 
coasting  trade  on  the  River  Plate  and  its  tributaries,  subject  to  the 
special  laws  and  regulations  governing  this  trade  in  both  nations,  the 
same  facilities  and  exonerations  of  customs,  ports,  Ughthouses,  moles, 

and  taxes  as  such  laws  grant  to  the  vessels  of  their  respective  flag. 

The  treasury  SURPLUS  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  at  the  close 
of  the  financial  year  ended  June  30,  1912,  was  $1,067,964,  as  com- 
pared with  a  surplus  of  $436,294  for  the  previous  year. ^A  bill  has 

been  passed  by  Congress  establishing  an  INSTITUTE  OF  GEOL- 
OGY of  a  different  and  more  comprehensive  scope  than  that  of  the 
geologieal  section  ol  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Works.  Prof.  Maurice 
A.  Lamme,  a  North  American,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 

institute. St.  Don  Carlos  Blixen  has  been  appointed  MINISTER 

of  the  Government  of    Uruguay    near    the   Governments  of  the 

Republics  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela. The  bill  providing  for  the 

establishment  of  an  INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIE  CHEMISTRY 
has  become  a  law.     Prof.  Joaquin  E.  Zanetti  has  been  appointed 

director  of  the  institute. ^The  department  of  industries  has  issued  a 

decree  regulating  the  law  of  May,  1911,  and  January,  1912,  concem- 
ceming  the  IMPORTATION  of  seeds,  machinery,  utensils,  etc.,  for 
agriculture.     The  decree  covers  machinery  and  utensils  for  fruit,  bee, 

and  silkworm  culture. ^The  passenger  and  freight  service  by  means 

of  AUTOBUSES,  recently  established  in  the  federal  capital  by  the 
President  of  the  RepubUc,  was  initiated  in  conformity  with  a  law  of 
Congress  appropriating  $350,000  for  rolling  stock  and  other  necessary 
supplies  and  expenses.  Garages  are  to  be  provided,  and  expmments 
made  on  the  national  roads  of  the  Republic  with  a  view  to  extending 

the  service  to  the  interior  of  the  country. A  resolution  of  the 

department  of  industries  of  the  Government  of  Uruguay  fixes  March 
31,  1913,  as  the  date  for  the  opening  of  the  international  competition 

in  AGRICULTURAL  MOTOR  MACHINES. A  law  of  October  12, 

1912,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing  in  Uruguay,  provides 
FREE  ADMISSION  or  reduced  rates  of  duty  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  raw  materials  and  certain  partly  manufactured  products  and 
machinery.  Further,  the  executive  is  authorixed  during  the  space 
of  10  years  to  grant  exemption  from  duty  for  all  machinery,  supplies, 
accesscoies,  and  repair  parts  for  the  installation  of  new  factories  and 
60^92— Bull.  6—13 16 
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the  further  equipment  of  factories  already  established^  and,  in  the 
case  of  industries  not  previously  existing  in  the  country,  exemption 
from  certain  internal  taxes.     (The  exemptions  thus  authorized  for  10 

years  are  by  the  law  itself  made  applicable  to  sheep-dip  factories.) 

Among  the  articles  placed  on  the  free  list  are  the  following:  Certain 
chemical  and  mineral  products,  scrap  iron,  metals  in  blocks  and  pigs, 
advertisements  (of  foreign  firms)  with  machine  designs,  barrel  shooks* 
American  vine  plants  and  cuttings — the  exemption  formerly  applied 
to  plants  and  cuttings  except  those  from  the  United  States — tanning 

extracts,  pitch,  and  embroidering  machines. ^Among  the  products 

dutiable  at  25  per  cent  are  the  following:  Certain  chemical  products, 
casks  (knocked  down),  bookbinder's  cloth  weighing  not  more  than 
325  grams  per  square  meter,  artificial  silk  thread  (hilo  de  celuloide), 
tinsel,  tin  foil,  and  filter  paper.     [Kilo  =»  1 ,000  grams  =  2.2046  pounds  ; 

meter  =  39.37  inches.] Dutiable  at  20  per  cent  are  silk  for  weaving, 

spun  jute,  and  yam  in  general. Tin  plate,  printed,  sheet  iron  and 

steel,  and  crude  rubber  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent. The  rate  of 

10  per  cent  applies  to  a  number  of  chemical  products,  lubricating  oils, 
steel  cylinders  for  compressed  gases,  celluloid  in  sheets,  rosin  and 

turpentine,  and  egg  yolks. The  rate  of  5  per  cent  applies  to  a 

comprehensive  list  of  chemicals,  certain  denatured  vegetable  oils,  coal 
oil,  colors,  plain  tin  plate,  metal  polish,  resin  for  varnish,  cotton, 

linen,  and  hemp  yam  for  weaving,  and  straw  braid  for  hats. ^The 

foregoing  exemptions  and  reduced  rates  of  duty  are  to  remain  in  effect 
until  protection  shall  be  requested  for  establishments  for  the  produc- 
tion in  Uruguay  of  the  articles  in  question,  when,  upon  approval  of 
the  executive,  the  former  rates  shall  once  more  come  into  force.  The 
executive  is  empowered  to  grant  exemption  from  duty  for  fertilizers 

of  kinds  not  manufactured  within  the  country. On  the  articles 

mentioned  in  the  present  law  which  are  dutiable  at  from  5  per  cent 
to  25  per  cent  the  customs  surtax  of  5  per  cent  does  not  apply,  but 

the  other  surtaxes  do  apply. For  cottonseed  oil  a  specific  duty  of 

0.15  peso  (peso  =  $1.034)  per  kilo  is  provided. ^The  privil^es  of 

drawback  and  temporary  importation  may  be  made  applicable  by  the 

executive  to  all  products  imported  and  reexported  in  any  form. 

An  electrical  engineer,  Don  Carlos  Dore,  has  invented  a  WIRELEÎSS 
device  whereby  a  message  may  be  sent  and  received  at  the  same  time. 
Many  scientists  are  deeply  interested  in  the  annoimcement  and  the 
experiments  are  being  continued  imder  the  auspices  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physics  of  the  University  of  Montevideo. ^At  the  Amer- 
ican consulate  in  Montevideo  SAMPLES  of  North  American  prod- 
ucts, such  as  wall  papers,  medicines,  hardware,  paper,  tools,  silks, 
underwear,  roofing,  etc.,  are  displayed  in  large  cases  for  inspection  by 
dealers  interested  in  importing  such  suppUes.  Other  samples  will  be 
similarly  displayed,  and  the  plan  is  expected  to  greatly  aid  the  traveling 
salesman  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  houses  he  represents. 
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The  Government  of  Venezuela  is  actively  cooperating  with  the 
government  and  local  authorities  of  the  State  of  Apure  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  works.  Recently  100  barrels  of  CEMENT  were 
sent  by  order  of  President  Gromez  to  San  Fernando  de  Apure  y  Nutrias 
to  be  used  in  constructing  bridges,  public  edifices,  and  highways. 
The  cement  referred  to  is  part  of  a  consignment  purchased  in  Trinidad 

and  cost  the  Government  of  Venezuela  2,543  bolívares. The  public 

HIGHWAY  between  Caracas  and  the  port  of  La  Guaira  is  being 
improved  by  the  Federal  Grovemment,  and  will  be  put  in  first-class 
condition  for  traffic  of  automobiles  and  all  kinds  of  modem  wheeled 
vehicles.  The  plans  for  bettering  the  road  include  the  modification 
and  strengthening  of  bridges,  retaining  walls,  culverts,  and  other 
road  constructions  so  as  to  enable  large  automobiles  and  heavy 
vehicles  to  pass  safely  over  all  curves,  streams,  and  marshy  places. 
In  some  portions  of  the  highway,  of  difficult  construction  owing  to 
the  grades  or  condition  of  the  ground,  a  temporary  roadbed  of  broken 
stone  will  be  made  and  used  until  such  time  as  it  is  possible  for  the 
Government  to  replace  the  temporary  construction  with  the  perma- 
nent macadamized  road  which  wUl  ultimately  be  built  throughout 
the  entire  route.  The  construction  of  the  highway  wUl  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  department  of  public  works,  and  when  completed 
according  to  present  plans  will  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  picturesque 

automobile  and  carriage  roads  in  existence  in  South  America. ^A 

report  of  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  TACHIRA 
CENTRAL  HIGHWAY  shows  a  maximum  grade  of  6  per  cent  on 
the  steepest  parts  of  the  roadbed.  Construction  work  is  progressing 
rapidly,  the  greatest  number  of  men  being  employed  between  kilo- 
meters 7  and  39.  At  one  place  the  highway  has  a  grade  for  a  distance 
of  about  2  kilometers  of  from  1  to  4  per  cent.  The  roadbed  is  being 
soUdly  constructed  and  a  number  of  bridges  are  now  building,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  which  is  that  over  the  Blanca 
Canyon.  Branch  roads  are  to  be  built  from  the  Gallineros  Aqueduct 
into  the  valleys  of  the  Tachira  River  and  its  tributaries,  and  at  some 
future  time  will  probably  be  extended  to  the  boundary  of  Colombia, 
thereby  facilitating  and  developing  the  trade  now  carried  on  at  the 
present  time  over  this  route  with  that  Republic.  The  largest  stream 
crossed  by  the  highway  is  the  Torbes  River,  over  which  a  suspension 
bridge  145  feet  long  is  being  built.  The  iron  and  steel  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  bridge  will  have  to  be  transported  part  of 
the  way  on  mule  back.     In  addition  to  the  bridges  mentioned  the 
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following  bridges  are  now  in  course  of  construction:  The  Machiri,  the 

Toica,  the  Charabeca,  the  Arjona,  the  Chivata,  and  the  Parada. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  has  eatabliahed  a  LBIGATION  in  Caraeaa. 
and  ha»  appointed  Seûor  Carlos  Blixen  as  its  first  minister.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Chile  has  also  decided  to  establish  a  legation  in  Caracas 
at  the  close  of  the  prceent  year.^ — ^The  Herrera  CHINA  FACTORY 
near  Caracas  is  to  enlarge  its  plant  with  capital  furnished  by  a  foreign 
syndicate.  The  manager  of  the  factory  states  that  chinawarc,  por- 
celain, etc.,  manufactured  at  the  plant  can  be  furnished  to  Venezuelan 
consumers  at  about  25  per  cent  less  than  the  prices  charged  for 
imported  articles.  The  factory  also  makes  tiles,  mosaics,  and  earthen- 
ware, for  which  there  is  a  large  demand  in  Venezuela. A  MONU- 
MENT of  white  Carrara  marble  haa  been  erected  in  Valencia,  Vene- 
xuela,  in  memory  of  the  national  patriot,  G«n.  Michelena. — —The 
(^umana  CLOTH  FACTORY  was  inaugurated  on  October  28  last. 
The  mill  will  make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  flannel  and  cotton 
fabrics.  Much  of  the  eotton  used  will  be  raised  in  the  eastern  States 
of  the  Republic,  where  an  excellent  cotton  of  fine  and  strong  fiber  is 
produced.  The  President  of  the  Republic  was  present  at  the  inaugu- 
ration.  The  Government  of  Venezuela  has  acquired  the  houae  in 

which  SIMON  BOLIVAR  was  born.  Articles  and  objects  belonging 
to  or  used  by  the  liberator,  which  can  be  collected  by  the  Grovem- 
ment,  will  be  preserved  in  this  house,  which  is  to  be  kept  as  neariiy 

as  possible  like  it  was  on  July  24,  1783. A  decree  of  October  28, 

1912,  establishes  a  domestic  postal  MONEY  ORDER  service  in  the 
Republic  of  Venezuela.  Postal  money  orders  up  to  a  value  of  100 
bolívares  will  be  issued.  A  school  of  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  for 
women  has  been  established  in  Orracas.     The  course  covers  a  ]>eriod 

of  two  years. In  order  to  encourage  AGRICULTURE  in  the 

Republic  the  Government  of  Venezuela  has  printed  for  public  distri- 
bution a  practical  guide  covering  the  cultivation  of  food,  foraging,  and 

textile  plants. The  main  office  of  the  national  SANITARY  BOARD 

in  C^aracas  is  to  be  located  in  a  special  building  now  being  erected  for 

that  purpose. An  executive  decree  of  October  28,  1912,  provides 

for  the  preparation  of  a  book  entitled  "Critical  History  of  CLAIMS 
against  Venezuela''  covering  the  period  from  1830  to  the  present 
time. — — A  school  of  MARINE  engineers  has  been  established  by  the 
Government  of  Venezuela.  For  the  present  this  school  will  be 
operated  as  a  part  of  the  Naval  Academy.  The  number  of  pupils 
for  the  first  year  is  limite<l  to  10. 
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Haitt 637 

Appropriation  for  street  works— Completion  of  railway  section— Inventory  of  rolling  stock- 
Automobile  company  formed. 

Honduras 637 

Atlântida  Bank  at  Ceiba— Municipal  revenues  1911-12— Survey  of  Trujillo-Juticalpa  Rail- 
way—Citv  of  La  Paz— Banco  Agrícola  Comercial— Progress  of  hat  factory— To  develop 
mines— Tobacco  experimental  school  assistant  appointed. 

Mexico 639 

Graphite  mines— Report  of  National  Library— Seismological  station  at  Obispado  Viejo— 
Fruit-tree  cultivation— Girls'  arts  and  crafts  school— Centro  Asturiano  Hospital— Opening 
of  Zapotlan-Mexicaltzlngo  Railway  —Mexicans  at  French  military  school— Tomato  crop- 
Mexico  as  mineral  producer — Growth  of  petroleum  industry. 

Nicaragua 641 

Weitzel  Chamorro  Convention  for  canal  route— Court  appointments— New  currency  received- 
Sale  of  Bonanza  Mine— Sugar-cane  production— Fruit  exporting  company— Government 
property  exemptions. 

Panama 643 

Appropriation  for  public  improvements— Salt  duties— Panama  to  David  Railway— Joint 
commission  appomted— Duties  on  leather— New  agricultural  bank— Washington  Hotel- 
National  exposition  authorized. 

Paraguay 644 

Customhouse  at  Puerto  Villeta— Extension  of  Barthe  Na^^gation  Co.— To  establish  agronomic 
institute— Tobacco  cultivation— Report  of  Central  Railway— Railway  notes— Electrification 
of  tramway  line — Delegate  to  congress  of  agricultural  defense. 

Peru 646 

Agricultural  experiment  station— Duty  exemptions -Cabinet— Eixchange  of  students  with 
Cuba  -New  map— Cotton  cultivation  —Invention  of  new  monoplane— Irrigation  and  coloniz- 
ation law. 

Salvador 648 

Banana  plantation  at  Usulutan— Agriculture  and  stock  raising  exposition— Repeal  of  tax 
law— Reports  of  banks— Improvement  of  national  highways— Tourists  in  Salvador. 

Uruguay 649 

Establishment  of  slaughter  yard.s— Report  of  Bank  of  Republic -To  build  electric  railway- 
To  construct  international  bridge  -License  tax  -Success  of  horticultural  exhibition— Opera- 
tions of  ('liaraber  of  Commerce- Stock  increase  of  Central  Railway— Population  of  Monte- 
video—National Fruit  Exposition. 

Venezuela 651 

Report  of  Flu\ial  Navigation  Co.— Cacao  exports  to  Spain— North  American  mining  engineers 
in  Venezuela— To  exploit  asphalt  -Plans  of  asphalt  company —Special  school  for  nurses. 
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THE  LATE  SEÑOR  DON  MANUEL  BONILLA, 
President  of  Honduras,  who  died  on  March  21, 1913. 
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PROGRESSIVE  GUATEMALA 


IX  the  capital  of  Guatemala  a  beautiful  and  most  unique  monument 
was  recently  unveiled.  Design  and  outline  typify  the  country^s 
progress  and  prosperity,  but  more  particularly  this  beautiful 
shaft  commemorates  the  union  of  the  oceans  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west.  Barrios,  on  the  Caribbean,  is  now  linked  by  rail  with  San 
Jose,  on  the  Pacific  (270  miles),  and  this  important  step  in  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  the  Guatemalan  nation  has  prompted  the  erection  of 
this  monument. 

The  location,  on  the  Plaza  Reyna  Barrios  in  the  capital  city  having 
been  selected,  the  execution  of  the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
well-known  engineer,  Sr.  Don  Luis  A.  Fontaine,  who,  after  14  months 
of  constant  study  and  labor,  has  produced  a  work  which  worthily 
commemorates  the  important  epoch  in  Guatemalan  history. 

The  design  of  the  monument  not  only  called  forth  the  engineer's 
abihty  but  also  his  artistic  talent.  He  desired  to  represent  natural 
beauty,  the  commercial  products  with  which  the  country  abounds, 
as  well  as  to  note  the  progress  of  civilization.  Blocks  of  granite  and 
natural  bowlders,  which  together  with  various  metal  figures,  have  been 
combined  to  form  a  pleasing  whole,  weighing  more  than  66  metric 
tons.  Standing  near  the  top  of  the  monument  is  an  angelic  female 
figure  in  bronze  with  outstretched  wings,  and  holding  in  the  left  hand 
a  trumpet,  while  the  calm  and  serene  face  overlooking  the  city, 
appears  to  be  wrapped  in  meditation.  Other  bronze  figures  and  sym- 
bols lower  down  the  shaft  beautifully  portray  commerce  and  labor, 
while  the  stream  of  clear  water  coursing  from  wdthin  adds  still  another 
aspect  of  beauty  and  purity. 

The  unveiling  ceremonies  which  recently  took  place  at  the  capital 
were  participated  in  by  the  highest  Government  officials  and  other 
prominent  men.  The  Minister  of  Fomento,  Sr.  Don  Luis  Mendizabal, 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and  the  address  of  the  occasion 
was  delivered  by  Sr.  Don  Adrian  Recinos. 
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Guatemalan  newspapers  laid  much  stress  upon  the  ceremonies 
and  their  significance;  '^ Guatemala  moderno'^  (modern  Guatemala) 
occupying  large  headlines  in  the  newspapers  and  the  addresses  of  the 
oflicials  being  reproduced  verbatim.. 

The  advent  of  the  modern  railway  uniting  the  coasts  of  the  Republic 
has  been  fittingly  commemorated;  the  raüroad  building  southward 
from  Mexico  to  unite  with  the  Guatemalan  roads  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted; other  lines  in  course  of  construction  are  bringing  the  outlying 
sections  of  the  country  into  closer  touch  with  the  capital,  which  with 
numerous  new  buildings  and  municipal  improvements  bespeaks 
abundant  progress. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  recently  in  Guatemala  and  the 
opportunities  the  Republic  offers;  and  since  the  interoceanic  railway 
provides  such  excellent  opportunities  for  seeing  the  country,  numbers 
of  tourists  as  well  as  business  men  have  been  attracted  there.  A 
pleasant  sail  from  New  Orleans  across  the  Mexican  Gulf  lands  one  at 
Barrios,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  railroad.  From  this  port  the 
daily  trains  to  the  capital  city  traverse  a  most  interesting  country, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  student  of  history  and  archaeology  or 
of  the  man  of  business  who  seeks  new  lands  for  the  promotion  of 
modem  agriculture  and  allied  industries.  The  course  of  the  railway 
lies  through  the  richest  section  of  the  Republic,  many  of  the  localities 
being  noted  for  products,  such  as  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  fruit,  fibers,  and 
many  other  things  indigenous  to  the  soil.  In  the  eastern  lowlands 
for  many  miles  along  the  railroad  the  land  is  very  productive  and 
adapted  to  fruit  growing  and  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane;  estimates 
place  2,000  square  leagues  well  suited  to  the  latter  product,  but 
scarcely  one- twentieth  of  this  land  is  utilized.  Each  ''cabilleria" 
(111  acres)  produces  about  1,000  quintals  of  sugar.  In  the  lowlands 
the  cane  harvests  occur  about  every  10  months,  and  in  the  lands  of 
higher  altitudes  about  every  12  to  20  months. 

The  rubber  tree  is  found  wild  along  the  Gulf  coast  and  when  the 
trees  are  7  years  old  they  often  give  2  pounds  of  rubber  a  season; 
another  profitable  crop  of  the  same  section  is  the  cacao  plant,  which  at 
about  7  years  of  age  produces  more  than  half  a  dozen  pounds  of 
cacao;  the  squirrel,  however,  proves  an  enemy  of  this  tree,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  soon  some  enterprising  person  wiU  find  a  scientific  remedy 
for  preventing  this  waste. 

For  the  tourist  leaving  Barrios  by  the  morning  train  there  is  much 
to  interest,  especially  if  he  be  historically  inclined.  Soon  he  finds  him- 
self within  a  section  of  the  world  where  ancient  peoples  built  many 
wonderful  structures,  the  ruins  of  which  to-day  bear  mute  testimony 
to  their  skill  as  architects  and  builders.  About  noon  the  train  reaches 
the  httle  station  of  Los  Amates,  where  the  inquiring  traveler  should 
stop  over  and  make  a  journey  to  the  famous  ruins  of  Quirigua,  only 
a  mile  from  the  station,  and  which  distance  may  be  comfortably 
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EXTERIOR  OF  OPERATING  HALL  IN  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

The  medical  school  of  Guatemala  was  fomided  over  100  years  ago  and  has  preserved  all  its  oflQcial  records 
from  that  time  to  the  present.  Medicine  covers  a  six-year  course,  pharmacy  four  years,  and  dentistry 
three  years. 


HOSPITAL  "JOAQUINA  DE  MATERNIDAD"  AT  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

11  equipped,  the  hospitals  of  Guatemala  are  modeb  of  up-to-date 
containing  the  most  modem  scientific  devices  and  apparatuses. 


I4krge,  airy,  and  well  equipped,  the  hospitals  of  Guatemala  are  modeb  of  up-to-date  medical  institutions 
aining'  '  '      -    *     •- ^ 
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THE  SPACIOUS  AND  ARTISTIC   BUILDING  OF  THE   POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

AT  GUATEMALA  CITY. 


LAW  SCHOOL  AT   GUATEMALA  CITY. 

This  school  has  the  short  course  of  law  of  five  vears;  in  most  Spanish  American  countries  it  is  six  rears, 
in  some  seven,  and  in  one  eight  years.  The  requircil  studies  embrace  not  only  civü,  criminal,  and 
commercial  law,  court  procedure,  and  the  philosophy  of  law,  but  also  international  law  and  an  outline 
course  on  Spanish  and  Spanish  American  literature. 
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PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AT  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

There  are  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  Guatemala,  as  coeducation  has  gained  little  foothold 
there.  The  course  in  the  practical  school  (escuela  practica)  includes  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  and 
commercial  studies  in  addition  to  the  common-school  brancnes. 


A  CLASS  IN  THE  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  AT  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

The  present  organization  of  education  in  Guatemala  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  regular  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  practically  all  departments  of  higher  and  special  instruction.  There  are  faculties  of 
law  and  medicine,  normal,  commercial,  and  industrial  schools,  and  military,  artistic,  and  musical 
academies. 
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In  recent  years  the  Government  has  been  particularly  active  in  fostering  indastrial  education.  Night 
schools  have  been  founded  for  artisans,  and  special  institutions  of  manual  training  have  been  opened 
in  the  capital  and  in  some  provincial  towns.  The  curriculum  corresponds  to  the  higher  grades  of  the 
elementary  school,  but  to  these  are  added  instruction  and  practice  in  the  arts  and  crafts.  There  are  six 
such  schools  for  bojrs  and  three  for  girls,  besides  two  distinct  trade  schools. 


C.WALRY  SQUAD   OF  THE  PRACTICAL    SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS,  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

As  a  rule  these  s<;hool8  are  boarding  institutions!  Part  of  the  pupils  are  appointed  and  maintained  by  the 
State,  while  the  others  are  private-paying  scholars.  Carpentry,  ironwork,  tailoring,  and  shoemaking 
are  some  of  the  practical  tracles  taugnt  in  addition  to  the  regular  academic  work.  Courses  in  bookkeep- 
ing and  stenography  are  given  in  the  last  years  of  the  secondary  schools  of  both  sexes. 
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MAIN  FAÇADE  OF  THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  GUATEMALA  CITY. 

This  massive  stnicture  with  its  spadous  drflling  grounds  and  subsidiary  buuding  was  inaugurated  on 
June  30, 1912,  bv  the  President  of  the  Republic,  to  commemorate  the  triumph  oí  the  principles  of  liberty, 
democracy,  and  progress  over  the  old  nnperml  régime  of  the  past  300  years.  The  entire  stnicture  is 
medieval  Gothic  In  architecture  and  presents  an  imposing  and  majestic  appearance. 


FRONT    OF   INTERIOR    BUILDING    OF   THE    MILITARY   ACADEMY   AT    GUATEMALA 

CITY. 

In  the  foregrotmd  is  the  first  patio,  large  enough  for  the  most  extensive  maneuvers  of  the  cadets.  In  back 
of  the  building  is  another  smaller  patio.  The  upper  storj  of  the  structure  is  reserved  for  dormitories  of 
the  faculty  and  the  library;  the  lower  story  is  used  for  dming  hall  and  billiard  rooms. 
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covered  in  a  carriage  or  on  horseback.  The  sight  of  these  ancient 
works,  some  of  which  are  well  preserved,  will  repay  one  for  the  trouble 
and  the  slight  expense  of  turning  from  one^s  course. 

In  Guatemala  the  *' conquest  of  the  Tropics''  has  taken  material 
form  of  the  most  approved  character,  and  tliis  fact  is  exemplified 
more  especially  in  the  new  general  hospital  in  Guatemala  City  and  its 
able  staff, 'wliich  form  a  nucleus  from  which  many  smaller  cities  will 
be  aided  in  combating  disease  and  in  the  cleaning  up  campaign 
which  has  already  acliieved  important  results  in  several  sections 
of  the  Republic. 

During  last  year  learning  in  its  various  branches  received  valuable 
aid  and  encouragement.  The  new  military  academy  at  the  capital 
was  opened  last  summer,  and  the  event  was  made  important  by  the 
presence  at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  other 
high  officials  of  the  Government. 

The  main  building  of  the  institution  is  very  imposing,  its  massive 
style  of  arcliitecture  is  attractive  and  pleasing  and  the  corps  of 
instructors  is  composed  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  attainments  in 
their  respective  fields  of  learning. 

Lac.  Don  Virgilio  Rodriguez  Beteta  delivered  an  inspiring  address, 
dweUing  particularly  on  the  good  results  that  may  come  to  a  nation 
through  its  military  schools,  which  in  the  truest  sense  is  not  the 
teaching  of  war  for  the  sake  of  mortal  combat,  but  for  instilling  in 
youth  the  elements  of  discipline  and  of  respect  for  authority;  for 
promoting  honor  and  true  citizenship,  morally,  physically,  and 
mentally. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  military  academy  was  the 
annual  "fiestas  de  Minerva,^'  which  were  celebrated  in  the  autumn. 
The  various  events  connected  with  these  observances  are  anticipated 
with  much  interest  and  attract  large  crowds  to  the  capital  city.  The 
President  of  the  Republic,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  Estrada  Cabrera,  is  the 
originator  of  the  Minerva  festivities,  and  his  interest  in  the  various 
phases  is  sufficient  to  popidarize  the  events,  which  have  a  bearing  on 
schools  and  the  development  of  learning.  So  important  were  the 
proceedings  of  last  year  that  they  have  been  chronicled  and  arranged 
in  booklet  form  under  the  name  of  Fiestas  de  Minerva  de  1912. 
These  addresses  and  orations  indicate  the  high  ideals  for  which  the 
country's  leaders  are  striving,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  portray 
the  institutions  of  learning,  wliich  are  largely  attended  and  which 
are  probably  exerting  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the  future  of  the 
RepubHc  than  any  other  factor. 

The  Bulletin  is  indebted  to  Sr.  Don  Joaquin  Méndez,  the  Guate- 
malan minister  in  Washington,  for  many  excellent  pictures  of  Guate- 
mala, a  number  of  which  are  here  reproduced,  and  which  will  give 
the  general  reader  a  far  better  idea  of  the  country's  progressiveness 
than  columns  of  text. 
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DINNER  IN  HONOR  OF  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  BRYAN 


ON  Thursday  evening,  March  13,  1913,  the  Director  General 
tendered  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
William  J.  Bryan,  who,  by  virtue  of  this  position,  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American 
Union.  The  dinner  was  held  in  the  handsome  Hall  of  the  Americas, 
which  was  artistically  decorated  with  heavy  banks  of  palms  and  ferns, 
gently  relieved  by  a  dash  of  color  from  the  effecti'^^ely  arranged  floral 
embellishments. 

To  meet  the  Secretary  and  his  charming  wife,  there  were  invited 
the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  Latin  American  Republics, 
their  wives,  and  several  other  distinguished  guests  prominent  in  offi- 
cial life  and  interested  in  the  promotion  of  closer  friendship  between 
the  American  RepubUcs.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  a  general 
reception  followed,  at  which  about  100  other  guests  were  present, 
including  the  secretaries  and  attachés  and  their  wives  of  the  Latin 
American  embassies  and  legations,  and  others  of  social  and  official 
distinction  in  the  nation's  capital. 

Near  the  close  of  the  dinner  the  Director  General  requested  Senhor 
Domicio  da  Gama,  the  Ambassador  from  Brazil,  and  the  ranking 
diplomat  present,  to  extend  a  welcome,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  Governing  Board,  to  the  new  chairman.  This  he  did  in  his  char- 
acteristic and  usual  briUiant  manner,  which  elicited  words  of  com- 
mendation from  Secretary  Bryan.  In  his  happy  address  the  Ambas- 
sador said  : 

I  duly  appreciate  the  honor  that  befalls  me  of  presenting  the  greetings  of  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  other  American  Republics  to  the  new  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  and  find  the  task  a  very  agreeable  one.  To  look  with  a  joyous 
heart  toward  the  rising  sun  is  certainly  a  symbolic  attitude  and  as  human  and  natural 
as  hope  itself.  Still  better  than  to  praise  a  man  for  his  deeds,  it  is  gratifying  to  bid 
welcome  to  the  promising  new  worker  in  this  ungrateful  field  of  diplomacy,  where  so 
often  only  thorns  come  when  we  expect  flowers  and  fruits  as  a  reward  to  our  labor.  We 
bid  welcome  to  the  man  with  a  noble  heart,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  preaching 
the  advent  of  social  justice,  of  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  individuals,  of  reciprocity  in 
good  will  among  men.  After  having  made  himself  sure  about  the  national  needs  in 
his  country,  after  having  fought  the  good  battle  for  his  political  ideals  at  home,  he  went 
abroad  to  inquire  about  other  peoples*  needs.  He  has  traveled  extensively  through 
South  America  with  his  keen  eyes  wide  open  and  has  seen  and  heard  and  retained 
much  to  his  profit,  to  our  benefit.  And  now  that  the  fortune  of  national  politics  has 
brought  him  to  the  direction  of  the  international  politics  of  his  country,  we  take  advan« 
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tag3  oí  his  profitable  wanderings  along  our  southern  lands  to  claim  him  as  an  old  and 
sympathetic  acquaintance,  if  not  a  close  friend  to  all  of  us.  Under  such  favorable 
auspices  any  man  could  easily  be  convinced  that  in  diplomacy  we  always  mean  well, 
even  when  we  appaar  to  look  for  trouble,  our  differences  in  most  of  the  cases  being 
rather  of  expression  than  of  essence.  He  could  easily  be  convinced  also  that,  under 
the  law  of  the  less  effort,  international  politics,  which  in  this  continent  deals  princi- 
pally with  those  niceties  of  national  feelings  so  dear  to  the  patriotic  Latin,  has  a  greater 
tendency  toward  agreement  than  any  other  business  in  the  world,  since  to  deal  with 
permanent  nationalities  is  not  the  same  as  to  deal  with  passing  individuals.  But  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  knew  all  this  before  entering  this  new 
field  of  politics,  where,  by  the  way,  he  abready  looks  so  comfortably  settled  and  so 
thoroughly  at  home.  He  certainly  knows  that  to  the  man  with  a  clear  head  and  a  kind 
heart  the  difficulties  of  his  task  are  reduced  by  half.  And  we  promise  to  use  the  best 
of  our  industry  to  help  him  in  solving  the  remaining  half,  when  occasion  arises.  So 
that,  between  personal  good  will  and  diplomatic  desire  to  agree,  our  relations  with  the 
Department  of  State  and  its  new  chief  will  be  as  cordially  friendly  as  becomes  partners 
in  the  great  work  of  civilization  in  this  our  continent  of  America. 

Secretary  Bryan  replied  in  part  as  follows: 

Whatever  lack  of  confidence  I  may  have  in  regard  to  other  duties  that  may  fall  to 
the  occupant  of  the  office  with  which  His  Excellency  President  Wilson  has  honored 
me,  I  feel  sure  that  he  could  have  found  no  one  either  in  our  party  or  in  our  country 
who  could  meet  more  cordially  the  representatives  of  Central  and  South  America. 
When  the  office  was  tendered  me,  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  gave  for  being  willing  to 
accept  it  was  that  it  would  enable  me  to  join  with  our  President  in  cementing  even 
more  closely  nations  that  live  so  near  us  and  are  so  identical  with  ours  in  their  pur- 
poses and  aspirations. 

The  visit  which  my  good  wife  and  I  paid  to  some,  though  not  all,  of  these  southern 
countries  three  years  ago  increased,  if  possible,  the  interest  which  we  felt  in  them 
and  I  am  grateful  to  Director  General  Barrett  for  giving  me,  as  my  first  opportunity 
of  meeting  diplomatic  representatives  around  a  banquet  board,  the  privilege  of 
meeting  you  who  are  so  close  to  us  and  who  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  developing 
his  Western  Hemisphere  dedicated  to  freedom.  I  am  grateful,  too,  to  the  Director 
General  for  having  selected  as  the  spokesman  of  this  gathering  to-night  one  who  not 
only  by  his  position  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Pan  American  diplomatic  circle,  but 
who  so  felicitously  expresses  your  greetings  and  good  will. 

He  need  not  tell  me  that  he  has  a  high  opinion  of  our  country.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  become  acquainted  with  that  fact;  I  have  been  sitting  beside  the  better  half  of 
his  family.  Possibly  I  ought  not  to  say  the  better  half  lest  my  remarks  might  be 
given  a  patriotic  interpretation  rather  than  the  interpretation  that  we  give;  in  this 
country  we  are  glad  to  admit  that  a  man  is  doing  all  that  he  can  hope  to  do  if  he  can 
even  be  the  lesser  half. 

The  Secretary  then  dwelt  upon  his  trip  through  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Sou  til  America,  calling  attention  to  the  various  points  of 
interest  wliich  especially  attracted  him.  He  spoke  of  San  Marcos 
University  at  Lima,  the  oldest  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  tendency  toward  freer  and  more 
general  education  throughout  the  world.  He  commented  on  the 
educational  development  in  Bolivia,  and  in  Uruguay  where  the 
school  system  is  modeled  after  that  of  the  United  States,  and  finally 
he  referred  with  particular  pleasure  to  his  ^dsit  to  a  school  at  São 
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Paulo,  Brazil,  where  as  part  of  the  exercises  the  entire  student  body- 
rose  and  sang  *'My  country  His  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty,  of  thee 
I  sing/'     Mr.  Bryan  then  continued: 

We  returned  from  a  delightful  trip,  after  having  received  courtesies  from  all  the 
nations  visited,  courtesies  that  I  knew  were  not  intended  for  us  as  individuals,  but 
for  us  aa  citizens  of  a  great  country. 

So,  to-night,  as  a  representative  of  our  Government — as  the  one  who  by  virtue  of 
his  office  comes  into  closest  contact  with  those  who  are  here,  the  accredited  representa- 
tives of  other  lands — as  the  occupant  of  this  position,  I  say,  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  meet  you  and  to  mingle  with  you.  1  am  glad  to  assure  you  of  the 
pacific  purpose  and  the  genuine  friendship  which  the  President  of  our  great  Nation 
entertains  toward  all  the  people  and  all  the  Governments  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  to  assure  you  that  1  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  him  in  this  friendship 
and  interest.  We  desire  that  you  shall  know  us  and  that  our  people  should  know  you. 
We  desire  that  our  exports  to  your  coimtry  shall  increase  and  that  our  imports  from 
your  country  shall  increase,  but  I  believe  that  the  most  valuable  thing  that  can  be 
sent  across  the  border  line  of  nations  is  an  ideal.  I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  however 
we  may  feel  about  the  tariff  on  other  commodities  there  is  free  trade  in  ideals;  we 
have  gathered  ideals  from  all  the  world;  we  are  indebted  to  the  world  for  ideals  selected 
from  every  section.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  be  able  to  borrow  from  the 
experiences  of  our  neighbors  on  the  south,  and  we- shall  be  glad  to  loan  to  them  any- 
thing that  has  been  developed  and  perfected  here.  We  are  not  only  glad  to  give  you 
the  advantage  of  our  experience,  not  only  glad  to  allow  you  to  learn  by  our  trials,  our 
experiments,  and  our  mistakes,  but  we  are  glad  to  have  our  people  go  among  you,  to 
assist  you  in  developing  the  resources  of  the  great  countries  that  lie  to  the  south  of  us. 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  His  Excellency  the  President,  as  I  speak  for  myself  and  for 
all  associated  with  him  in  authority,  when  I  say  that  we  shall  insist  that  the  business 
men  who  go  from  our  country  to  yours,  to  help  to  develop  your  resources,  shall  carry 
with  them  the  same  high  standard  of  honor  and  integrity  that  we  demand  of  business 
men  in  our  country.  We  shall  be  even  more  exacting  of  them,  for  when  people  come 
among  us,  if  they  find  a  man  who  is  bad,  their  opinion  of  our  country  may  be  made  good 
by  ascertaining  that  he  is  an  exception  ;  but  when  a  man  goes  from  us  to  a  foreign  country 
he  must  be  even  better  in  behavior,  becaui?e  there  are  not  ao  many  to  help  him  repre- 
sent our  Nation.  I  am  sure  that  this  administration  will  be  quick  to  admonish  all 
who  go  among  you  that  they  go  to  represent  the  highest  ideals  of  our  country  and  that 
they  must  not  fall  below  that  standard. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech;  I  am  here  to  mingle  with  you  about  this  board, 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  you,  and  I  have  arisen  simply  to  acknowledge,  for 
the  President  of  the  united  States  as  well  as  for  the  Department  of  State,  your  friendly 
greetings  and  to  assure  you  that  your  good  will  is  most  heartily  reciprocated. 

The  guests  invited  to  the  dinner  included  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mrs.  Bryan;  the  Brazilian  ambassador  and  Madame  da  Gama; 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Huntington  Wilson;  the 
minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Madame  Calvo,  and  Miss  Marta  Calvo;  the 
minister  of  Bolivia,  Madame  Calderón,  and  Miss  Calderón;  the  min- 
ister of  Salvador;  the  minister  of  Venezuela;  the  minister  of  Nica- 
ragua and  Madame  Castrillo;  the  minister  of  Cuba  and  Miss  Martin- 
Rivero;  the  minister  of  Argentina;  the  minister  of  Uruguay  and 
Madame  de  Pena;  the  minister  of  Chile  and  Madame  Suárez,  M.;  the 
minister  of  Haiti;  the  minister  of  Guatemala  and  Madame  Luz 
83664— Bull. 
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Méndez;  the  minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Madame 
Peynado;  the  minister  of  Peru  and  Madame  Pezet;  the  minister  of 
Colombia;  the  minister  of  Honduras;  the  minister  of  Paraguay;  the 
envoy  of  Salvador  on  special  mission,  Sr.  Don  Francisco  Lima;  the 
envoy  of  Guatemala  on  special  mission,  Sr.  Don  Antonio  Batres 
Jauregui;  Hon.  Henry  D.  Flood,  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
A.  A.  Adee;  the  chargé  d'affaires  of  Mexico;  the  chargé  d'affaires 
of  Panama  and  Miss  Lefevre;  the  United  States  minister  to  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  Mrs.  Russell;  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  director 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  and  Mrs.  Scott; 
Miss  Margaret  Wilson;  Miss  Isabella  L.  Hagner;  Miss  Helen  Chris- 
tian; the  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  Madame 
Yánes;  and  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Pan  American  Union  and  Mrs. 
Adams. 
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ADELrGHTFUL  experience  awaits  the  traveler  who  enters 
Ecuador's  chief  port  from  the  sea.  He  passes  from  the  ocean 
to  the  placid  Bay  of  Guayaquil,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  arrival  in  the  city,  40  miles  up  the  Guayas  River,  he 
gazes  upon  naturels  tropical  handiwork  spread  before  him  on  either 
side  of  the  river.  It  is  a  bright  and  charming  picture  which,  as  the 
ship  nears  the  city,  grows  more  pleasing  and  causes  the  traveler  to 
wonder  why  Guayaquil  has  not  been  more  frequently  visited  by  the 
average  traveler. 

The  harbor  is  active,  and  as  many  curious  balsas  or  native  house- 
boats pass  and  repass  the  ship  at  anchor  the  traveler  is  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  densely  populated  rivers  of  China.  Some  of  these 
rafts  have  almost  a  community  aboard,  the  writer  having  noted 
children,  small  animals,  parrots,  men  and  women,  together  with  up- 
river  products  piled  high  around  the  living  beings,  the  whole  forming 
a  most  unusual  sight  for  the  visitor  from  the  north. 

These  little  balsas  are  single  units  which  largely  contribute  to  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  port,  the  larger  coasting  vessels,  of  course, 
transporting  the  bulk  of  commerce  to  the  harbor  whence  the  great 
ocean-going  ships  carry  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Guayaquil  is  to  be  modernized.  A  wonderfully  progressive  move- 
ment has  been  inaugurated  to  make  it  a  cleaner  and  healthier  city, 
and  the  outlay  of  enormous  sums  of  money  promise  to  completely 
change  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  the  place.  The  mischief- 
making  mosquito  is  to  be  banished,  and  the  many  lessons  learned  at 
Habana,  Panama,  and  in  the  Madeira-Mamore  Railway  country  are 
to  be  applied  to  Guayaquil,  and  soon  this  attractive  port  will  no 
longer  be  passed  over  by  traveler  or  tourist,  but  on  the  contrary  an 
era  of  commercial  development  is  promised  that  will  be  notable,  not 
only  locally  but  throughout  the  Republic. 

Ecuador  has  many  products  that  the  world  needs,  and  the  awak- 
ening of  her  chief  port,  coincident  with  the  opening  of  the  new  trade 
route  through  Panama,  are  important  factors  in  future  development. 
In  1910  the  country  sent  forth  to  the  world  $13,638,308  worth  of 
natural  products,  and  during  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  over  these  figures,  cacao  furnishing  the  bulk  of  this 
commerce,  while  '^ buttons'^ — that  is,  the  ivory  nut  largely  used  for 
such  purposes — contributes  more  than  $1,500,000  to  this  total,  and 
the  famous  Panama  hat  brings  the  producers  a  like  amount. 
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Courtesy  of  Sr.  E.  F.  Carbo.  (Guayaquil. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PLAZA,  GUAYAQUIL.  ECUADOR. 

Artistic  little  plazas  at  various  points  in  the  city  add  to  its  attraction  and  beauty.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  statue  of  Don  Vicente  Rocafuerte,  the  second  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador, 
under  whose  administration  the  country  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity. 


Courtesy  of  Sr.  E.  F.  Carbo.  (iuaynqull. 

MILITARY  HOSPITAL  ON  SANTA  ANA   HILL,  GUAYAQUIL. 

With  $10,000,000  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  by  virtue  of  a  recent  loan,  extensive  Im- 
provements are  being  projected  to  thoroughly  modernize  and  sanitate  this  growing  Pacific  port. 
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From  New  York  around  Cape  Horn  the  distance  is  11,470  miles, 
and  the  time  of  passage  under  ordinary  conditions  is  more  than  two 
months;  the  route  via  Panama  is  2,864  miles,  and  this  distance  can 
be  covered  probably  in  8  or  10  days.  Remembering  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Republic  passes  through  Guayaquil, 
it  can  easily  be  understood  how  important  is  the  subject  of  health 
of  the  city,  not  alone  for  its  80,000  people  but  for  foreign  ports  that 
trade  with  that  country. 

On  October  5,  1911,  the  Ecuadorian  Congress  decreed  that  the 
President  of  the  Republic  should  contract  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking  new  and  for  completing  the  work  airead}^ 
under  way,  relative  to  sanitation,  water  supply,  and  other  improve- 
ments in  Guayaquil.  A  certain  scale  of  taxes  was  arranged  as  secur- 
ity for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  which  bear  6  per  cent  interest  on  their 
face  value.     Two  and  a  half  per  cent  additional  were  levied  on  imports 


Courtesy  of  Sr.  E.  F.  (\irh(».  (iuayaqufl. 

HARBOR  AND  WATER  FRONT  AT  GUAYAQUIL. 

The  general  bustle  and  activity  around  the  harbor  front  are  unmistakable  signs  of  steady 
progress  and  indicate  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  wonderful  future  in  store  for  this  port  with  the 
oi)ening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

of  the  port;  one-half  per  cent  taxes  was  put  upon  urban  property  of  the 
city;  all  of  the  gross  receipts  from  the  sale  of  potable  water  in  Guayaquil; 
a  portion  of  the  municipal  tax  on  cacao  ;  wharfage  tax  ;  three  sucres 
(about  $1.50)  on  each  head  of  cattle  imported;  and  various  other 
sources  of  revenue  combined  to  form  the  security'  for  the  loan. 

Col.  William  C.  Gorgas,  of  Panama  Canal  fame,  with  several  assist- 
ants, at  the  request  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador,  visited  the  city 
as  well  as  other  sections  of  the  country  and  w^as  given  every  facility 
for  preUminary  investigations.  His  report  on  the  amount  of  work 
and  the  probable  cost  has  been  submitted  *  to  the  authorities  and 
active  work  should  soon  follow. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sr.  Don  E.  F.  Carbo,  of  Guayaquil,  The 
Bulletin  has  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  its  readers  several  pictures, 
which  show  how  the  cleaning-up  campaign  has  already  affected  cer- 
tain business  sections  of  the  citv. 
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AT  least  50  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is 
covered  by  virgin  forest,  and  not  less  than  30  per  cent  by 
L  monte.  The  remainder  is  savannah,  or  grassland,  adapted 
to  grazing  and  tillage.  The  monte  is  comparatively  light 
growth,  which  may  be  removed  with  the  machete.  In  preparation 
for  cultivation  it  is  cut  down  and  burned  on  the  ground.  All  the 
woodland  soils  are  especially  fertile.  The  stretches  of  savannah  and 
monte  are  found  mainly  'ux  the  provinces  of  Chiriqui,  Code,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  Veraguas. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  strip  of  territorj^  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  divide  and  extending  from  the  Costa  Rican  border  to 
the  Canal  Zone,  as  well  as  the  entire  area  to  the  east  of  it,  is  one  vast 
forest.  Some  portions  of  this  territory  are  not  adapted  to  profitable 
development  owing  to  the  heavy  rainfall  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  the  sparsely  inhabited  condition  of  the  region.  Without  doubt 
this  store  of  latent  wealth  will  some  day  be  made  to  yield  enormously. 
At  present,  however,  the  investment  of  capital  is  confined  to  the 
sections  in  which  timber  is  oasüy  accessible,  labor  fairly  plentiful, 
and  transportation  economically  feasible.  These  conditions  do  not 
obtain,  of  course,  in  the  superlatively  rich  forests  of  the  central 
mountain  range. 

The  practically  accessible  timber  lands  of  Panama  are  situated 
upon  the  Pacific  coast  of  Darien  Province  and  in  the  peninsula  formed 
by  Veraguas  and  Los  Santos.  The  former  section  contains  half  a 
score  of  large  tracts  owned  by  American,  British,  and  German  corpora- 
tions. In  a  few  instances,  operations  have  already  commenced,  but 
the  majority  of  these  companies  are  timing  activities  to  synchronize 
with  the  opening  of  the  canal.  The  present  disregard  of  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  local  and  South  American  markets,  is  probably  due 
to  the  expectation  of  securing  lower  freight  rates  and  higher  prices 
when  the  all- water  route  to  Europe  is  available. 

During  the  past  five  or  six  years  the  average  consumption  of  lumber 
in  the  city  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  in  excess  of 
50,000,000  feet  annually.  There  is  every  prospect  of  the  figures 
being  maintained  for  two  or  three  years  to  come.  Extensive  im- 
provements in  the  capital  are  progressing  or  contemplated  by  the 
Government  and  citizens  of  Panama.     A  railroad  from  David,  the 
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THE  MAHOGANY  TREE  IN  THE  FORESTS  OF  PANAMA. 

It  is  a  giant  among  tropic  growths.  The  usual  tree  of  mature  age  is  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  stands 
a  solid  shaft  for  50  feet  before  the  first  branches  are  given  oiï.  The  liark  resembles  the  black  oak 
of  the  north,  and  the  foliage  is  like  that  of  the  wild  cherry.  The  most  valuable  wood  of  the  trunk 
is  found  just  below  the  first  branching.  As  a  rule,  not  more  than  two  trees  of  marketable  site  are 
found  to  the  acre.  The  tree  grows  l)est  in  low-lying,  moist,  rich,  almost  swampy  land,  along  the 
coast  or  edges  of  rivers  that  have  no  great  fall. 
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chief  city  of  Chiriqui  Province,  to  the  city  of  Panama  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  authorized  by  the  assembly.  A  number  of  buildings  will 
be  erected  at  Balboa,  Ancon,  Empire  and  Colon,  for  commercial 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of  the  future  garrison  and  operatives 
of  the  canal. 

Although  the  montaña  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes  contains 
a  vast  quantity  of  construction  timber,  it  might  as  well  stand  in 
Central  Africa,  for  all  the  use  it  is  to  the  cities  along  the  Atlantic 
littoral  of  South  America.  They  have  no  immediate  supply  ot  lumber 
and  are  compelled  to  depend  upon  importations  from  the  northern 
continent.  The  material  received  from  this  source  is  greatly  inferior 
to  the  native  hardwoods,  for  which  much  higher  prices  are  willingly 
paid. 

There  has  been  Uttle  commercial  lumbering  on  the  Isthmus.  At  a 
few  points  in  the  interior  natives  are  engaged  in  fulfilling  the  limited 
requirements  of  small  centers  of  population.  There  are  not  as  many 
as  half  a  dozen  sawmills  operated  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
RepubUc.  Vessels  are  constantly  delivering  Oregon  pine  and  Cali- 
fornia redwood  at  the  docks  of  Panama.  The  railroad  has  been 
compelled  to  purchase  guayacan  ties  from  Haitian  dealers,  whilst 
the  material  for  them  abounds  within  100  miles  of  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  forest  regions  of  the  south  coast  contain  many  districts  ex- 
tremely rich  in  hardwoods  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  other  valuable 
products,  such  as  rubber,  cacao,  sarsaparilla,  and  ivory  nuts.  It  is 
hardly  exaggeration  to  say  that  every  stick  of  timber  is  marketable. 
The  commercial  trees  range  in  size  from  the  inch-thick  guamero  to 
the  10-foot  bongo,  and  in  value  from  the  cheap  but  useful  softwoods 
to  burl  and  other  varieties  that  sell  by  the  pound.  Caoba,  or  ma- 
hogany, is  plentiful  in  many  parts.  Mature  trees  range  from  3  to  6 
feet  in  diameter.  Espave,  nispero,  roble,  several  varieties  of  cedar, 
balsamo,  and  the  amarillos  are  numerous  in  nearly  every  forest  tract, 
together  with  a  sprinkling  of  rarer  and  more  highly  prized  trees. 
Here  and  there  sections  are  especially  well  stocked  with  some  par- 
ticular species,  such  as  mahogany,  guayacan,  or  coratu. 

The  numerous  streams  afford  facilities  for  logging,  but  the  density 
of  some  of  the  woods  precludes  the  employment  of  this  means  of 
getting  them  out,  unless  rafting,  which  is  seldom  economically  feas- 
ible, is  resorted  to.  The  heaviness  of  the  undergrowth  in  the  locaU- 
ties  containing  the  most  valuable  trees  is  an  obstruction  to  lumber- 
ing. In  my  opinion  an  aerial  cableway  will  prove  the  most  satis- 
factory solution  to  this  difficulty.  Its  operation  would  necessitate 
no  clearing,  except  among  the  lower  branches  in  its  path.  In  view 
of  the  invariable  short  haul  and  down  grade  to  the  shore,  I  believe 
that  this  method  of  taking  out  the  logs  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
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SAWING  THE  LOG  INTO  LUMBER. 

If  the  local  dealer  in  hardwoods  thinks  that  the  mahoganv  lop  is  not  fit  for  the  foreign  market,  it  is 
sawed  by  primitive  methods  (illustrated  here)  into  boards  as  soon  as  it  is  broujjht  out  of  the  forest, 
and  thislumber  is  used  for  the  construction  of  houses  on  the  spot,  just  as  pine  is  used  in  the  woods 
of  Michigan  or  Canada. 
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SPANISH   CEDAR   ON   THE   BAYANO   RIVER,   PANAMA. 


The  Spanish  cedar,  or  cedrela,  is  not  a  species  of  the  coniferous  tree  known  as  the  cedar  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  peculiarly  tropical  tree  and  flourishes  in  a  temperature  and  climate  in  which  the 
last  named  refuses  to  grow.  The  Cedrela  odoraia,  to  give  it  its  botanical  name,  grows  in  every 
country  contiguous  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  also  in  the  Amazon  Valley,  in  Brazil.    It  resembles 

uture 
ully  marked,  but  practically  answers 
many  purposes  for  which  the  rarer  mahogany  is  used. 


country  conuguous  lo  me  canooean  oea  ana  aiso  m  me  Amazon  vaiiey,  m  Drazii.  ii  resemo 
and  is  closely  allied  to  mahogany,  and  certain  varieties  can  be  distinguished  therefrom  only  1 
experts.  It  is  frequently  cut  down  as  mahogany,  sold,  shipped,  and  manufactured  into  fumiti 
under  that  name.    It  is  softer  and  as  a  rule  is  not  so  beautifully  marked,  but  practically  answ< 


OLD   WATER-POWER   SAWMILL   IN   THE    PROVINCE   OF   CHIRIQUI. 

While  timber  of  many  varieties  is  plentiful  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for 
converting  it  into  material  for  building  purposes  has  served  to  make  the  erection  of  wooden  houses 
expensive. 
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economical  and  convenient  in  most  of  the  timberlands  which  I  have 
described  as  '^practically  accessible.'' 

In  the  sections  referred  to  a  fair  supply  of  native  labor  is  available. 
This  will  be  shortly  supplemented  by  two  or  three  thousand  seasoned 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  whom  the  Canal  Commission  is  gradually 
discharging.  These  are  highly  efficient  workmen.  At  present  the 
native  workman  usually  receives  1  peso  ($0.50  U.  S.  currency)  a 
day  and  a  ration  of  jerked  beef,  fish,  beans,  rice,  yams,  and  coffee. 

Some  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  Republic  are  heavily  tim- 
bered. On  others,  small  but  valuable  stands  of  choice  trees  are 
found.  Thus,  a  quantity  of  cocobolo  exists  in  the  Catalina  Islands, 
near  San  Lorenzo  Bay.  Occasionally  a  native  helps  himself  to  a 
log,  without  leave  or  license,  but  there  is  no  systematic  lumbering 
in  these  tracts,  nor  has  there  ever  been.  The  island  of  Coiba,  15 
miles  long  by  about  7  in  width,  presents  a  fine  lumbering  proposi- 
tion, notwithstanding  some  extraordinary  difficulties  of  operation. 
The  chief  of  these  arises  from  the  density  of  the  growth,  which  is 
impenetrable  everywhere  at  a  distance  of  half  a  kilometer  from  the 
shore,  except  for  the  aid  of  machete  men.  Brush,  vines,  seedlings, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  low-growing  plants  fill  the  spaces  between 
the  trees.  These  include  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  species  common  to 
the  forests  of  the  mainland.  Natives  of  the  island  declare  that  caoba 
is  plentiful  on  the  south  side. 

There  is  in  these  forests  a  great  deal  of  timber,  possessing  highly 
useful  or  ornamental  qualities,  which  is  not  at  present  known  to 
commerce,  but  only  needs  to  be  introduced  to  the  trade  and  to  con- 
sumers in  order  to  come  into  wide  demand.  Brief  descriptions  of 
the  most  common  of  the  varieties  of  Panama  woods,  such  as  are 
found  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  the  handling  of  them  for  export 
a  profitable  business,  follows: 

Espave. — This  is  a  kind  of  bastard  mahogany,  with  somewhat  of  a 
resemblance  to  cedar.  It  is  found  in  two  varieties,  the  darker  bear- 
ing the  greater  likeness  to  caoba.  Espave  is  easily  worked,  and  is, 
in  consequence,  a  favorite  material  with  the  natives  for  building 
construction  and  canoes.  Dugouts  of  40  feet  length  and  10  tons 
burden  are  commonly  obtained  from  the  trunks  of  this  tree. 

Coratu. — ^This  is  much  like  espave  and  is  put  to  the  same  uses.  It 
is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  It  is  a  very  hard 
wood  with  a  beautiful  dark  grain,  having  the  appearance  of  a  fern 
leaf. 

Captivo. — ^This  tree  grows  in  the  bottom  lands  near  the  streams 
and  reaches  a  height  of  100  feet  to  the  lowest  branch,  with  a  thickness 
of  4  or  more  feet.  It  has  a  soft  white  wood,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
sugar  pine,  which  takes  a  high  polish. 
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Cedar, — Of  the  cedrela  family  there  are  a  number  of  varieties. 
The  most  frequent  are  the  espinosa,  papaya,  amargo,  grenadino, 
tangari,  and  ceballa. 

Espinosa  is  the  most  useful  of  the  cedars.  It  has  a  hard,  close- 
grained  wood,  easily  worked  and  polished. 

Papaya, — This  is  a  light  wood,  plentifully  scattered  through  many 
districts,  and  much  sought  for  purposes  to  which  the  finer  cedars 
could  only  be  wastefully  put.  The  papaya  has  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  white  pine  in  grain  and  texture,  but  its  color  is  darker.  An 
average  tree  will  measure  from  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter. 

Amargo  wood  has  the  bitter  taste  of  quassia.  It  is  exceedingly 
durable  and,  for  that  reason,  is  in  demand  for  interior  finishing.  It  is 
said  that  the  sap  of  this  tree  never  dries  out  and  that  it  is  found  in 
the  wood  100  years  after  it  has  been  cut. 

CehaMa  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  has 
something  of  the  appearance  of  a  raw  onion  and  the  freshly  cut  log 
gives  off  an  odor  like  that  of  the  vegetable  in  question. 

Orenadino  so  closely  resembles  mahogany  in  its  color  and  veins 
as  to  deceive  any  but  an  expert.  It  is  a  lasting  wood  which  may  be 
put  to  most  of  the  uses  that  are  served  by  the  latter. 

Tangari  deserves  the  same  description  as  grenadino,  from  which 
it  differs  only  in  its  closer  resemblance,  if  possible,  to  mahogany.  It 
may,  without  disadvantage,  be  substituted  for  mahogany  in  any  of 
the  purposes  which  that  wood  serves. 

Mangrove,  or  mangle.  — ^This  tree  grows  upon  the  low  shores  of  the 
ocean  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  that  are  washed  by  tidal  waters. 
Its  roots  demand  salt  water  and  it  thrives  in  salty  marshes.  It 
resembles  blue  gum  in  size  and  some  of  its  qualities.  It  will  bum 
green  and  is  highly  useful  as  fuel.  There  are  three  varieties  of  the 
mangrove — caballero,  pinuelo,  and  maringolo. 

Caballero  is  a  hardwood,  close  grained,  heavy,  and  durable.  It 
has  a  light  color  and  handsome  markings.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
for  frames. 

Pinuelo  is  the  least  common  of  the  varieties  of  mangle.  It  yields 
a  white  wood  with  a  fiîie  grain  and  is  used  as  building  material. 

Marineólo  is  a  close-grained,  dark  wood,  susceptible  of  high  polish* 
It  is  excellent  material  for  posts  and  frames  in  the  construction  of 
dwellings.  Timbers  of  mangrove  resist  climatic  influences  and  the 
attacks  of  insects  better  than  any  other  wood  which  may  be  obtained 
at  the  same  price.  There  should  be  a  market  in  the  United  States 
for  mangle  as  a  material  for  wagon  spokes,  ax  handles,  etc. 

Alcomoco  resembles  the  northern  ash  and  may  be  put  to  any  of  the 
purposes  served  by  the  latter,  than  which  it  is  much  more  durable. 
It  has  been  used  by  the  Canal  Commission  for  railroad  ties,  but  it  is 
not  so  satisfactory  in  this  capacity  as  guayacan,  a  more  lasting 
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A   MAHOGANY  LOO   FELLED   BY   MEN   FROM  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

The  mahogany  log  has  hitherto  been  hewn  into  a  square  shape  by  native  workmen  in  Panama,  because 
it  was  thus  more  in  demand  by  the  foreign  markets  of  London  or  Hamburg.  Americans  prefer  to 
leave  the  log  in  its  natural  condition,  as  more  wood  is  preserved  thereby  and  the  sawing  can  be  better 
performed  when  it  reaches  the  northern  mill. 


A   MAHOGANY   LOG   LOADED  IN   THE    FOREST   UPON   ITS  CART. 

After  the  log  has  been  felled  and  sawed  it  is  loaded  upon  a  primitive  but  strong  truck  called  trinquival . 
This  is  an  evenly  balanced  two-wheeled  cart,  well  adapted  for  its  purpose. 
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wood;  although  also  more  difficult  to  work.  The  natives  of  Panama 
employ  alcomoco  extensively  for  the  supporting  timbers  and  frame- 
works of  houses. 

Moro,  commonly  known  as  fustic,  is  a  valuable  dyewood  in  exten- 
sive commercial  demand.  It  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  many 
articles  of  daily  use  among  the  peoples  of  Central  and  South  America. 

Soro  is  a  handsome  wood,  having  somewhat  of  the  color  and  tex- 
ture of  mahogany.  It  is  used  in  cabinetwork  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  furniture. 

Alcaroho  is  a  hardwood  of  light  color  and  dark  vein,  which  takes  a 
high  polish.  Alcarobo  «s  suitable  for  show  cases,  desks,  furniture, 
etc.  In  Mexico  are  several  churches  containing  carvings  in  this  wood 
which  with  age  gains  an  improvement  in  appearance. 

Rohle. — This  is  a  true  oak,  closely  resembling  the  American  va- 
riety. There  are  three  kinds  of  it  in  the  forests  of  Panama,  the 
white,  the  black,  and  the  yellow.  They  are  hardwoods,  susceptible 
of  a  high  poUsh  and  adapted  to  any  of  the  uses  to  which  the  oak  is 
put  in  American  trades. 

Cigua  is  much  like  camphor  wood  in  appearance.  It  is  excellent 
material  for  cabinetwork,  interior  finishings,  etc. 

Marin  jinto  is  valuable  wherever  exceptionally  heavy  and  dura- 
ble wood  is  needed.  It  is  used  throughout  the  country  districts  of 
Panama  for  the  rollers  of  the  bullock-power  sugar  miUs.  It  is  a  hard- 
wood with  a  dense  fiber. 

Mascemo,  although  prized  by  European  manufacturers  of  expen- 
sive furniture  and  piano  cases,  is  not  as  widely  known  to  commerce 
as  it  deserves  to  be.  A  demand  for  this  beautiful  wood  might  be 
created  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mascerno  is  found  in 
most  of  the  forested  tracts  of  the  isthmus.  It  has  a  secondary  value 
as  a  dyewood. 

The  main  saloon  of  one  of  the  latest  vessels  of  the  Hamburg- Ameri- 
can Steamship  Co.  was  finished  in  mascerno  with  very  effective  re- 
sults. 

Balsamo  is  a  hardwood,  nearly  black  in  co^or,  with  a  somewhat 
open  grain.  Under  polish  it  has  an  attractive  appearance.  It  is 
little  known  to  commerce,  but  should  enjoy  a  ready  sale  in  Europe 
and  North  America.  Balsamo  is  one  of  the  widely  distributed  trees 
of  Panama. 

Amarillo. — There  are  three  varieties  of  this  species.  Then  beauti- 
ful, coarse-grained,  yellow  wood  may  be  worked  up  to  a  brilliant 
polish. 

Bongo. — This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  common 
trees  of  the  Panaman  forest,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  160 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  10.  It  is  a  soft  wood  with  a  grain  like  that 
of  cedar.     The  large  canoes  of  the  natives,  called  ''bongos,"  are  gen- 
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Courteiiy  of  1.  A.  Barnes. 

BASE   OF   A   GIANT   CEIBA   TREE. 

The  little  boy,  standing  on  one  of  the  wines  of  the  buttressed  trunk, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  size  attained  by  this  great  shade  tree  of  the 
Tropics.  The  tree  produces  a  large  number  of  capsules  from  which  an 
abundant  supply  of  soft  wool  is  obtained.  This,  when  separated  from 
the  seeds,  makes  an  excellent  substitute  for  feathers  in  pillows,  and  is 
often  used  for  this  purpose.  This  crop  is  easily  gatliered,  as  the  tree 
sheds  the  capsules  in  great  bunches. 


Courtesy  of  I.  A.  Barnes. 

A   CEIBA   TREE. 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  trees  indigenous  to  the  Tropics  is  the  Ceiba,  or  silk  cotton  tree,  speci- 
mens of  which  are  found  in  Panama.  This  tree  frequently  grows  to  very  large  size,  the  top  spread- 
ing out  very  much  like  an  umbrella.  The  tnmk  is  made  up  of  curiously  formed  buttresses  at  the 
base,  extending  wing-like  in  all  directions,  as  if  to  support  and  maintain  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  enormous  weight  above. 

83664— Bull.  4—13 ^3 
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erally  obtained  from  this  tree.  The  quipo  diflFers  very  slightly  from 
the  bongo. 

Níspero  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  numerous  trees  in  the 
forest  of  Panama.  It  is  very  like  rosewood,  but  harder  and  denser. 
There  are  few  heavier  woods.  Its  dark-red  surface  takes  a  high 
polish. 

Nispero  is  quite  as  durable  as  Burmese  teak.  The  ruins  of  a 
church,  erected  in  Santiago  de  Veraguas  more  than  200  years  ago, 
contain  a  reredos  of  this  wood  which  is  in  perfect  condition,  despite 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  elements  during  the  past 
century.     Quira  is  much  like  nispero  in  all  respects. 

PcbU)  de  Sangre  is  another  rich,  red  wood,  which  polishes  readily. 
It  is  suitable  to  the  purposes  served  by  soro,  cigua,  and  other  species 
of  Isthmian  trees. 

Maria  is  a  hardwood,  with  an  irregular  grain,  which  adds  to  its 
beauty  but  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  work  by  hand.  A  notable 
quality  of  the  wood  is  its  elasticity,  in  which  it  resembles  alcornoco. 
This  gives  it  a  demand  for  masts  and  telegraph  poles.  It  is  also  useful 
as  construction  timber  and  for  cabinetwork.  Maria  is  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  forest,  attaining  dimensions  equal  to  those  of  the  bongo. 

Balsam  copaiba  is  a  very  durable  wood,  valued  in  shipbuilding  and 
construction.  In  certain  sections  of  the  Darien  country  it  is  extremely 
numerous.     The  tree  has  also  a  value  for  its  medicinal  product. 

Lignum  mix. — This  well-known  tropical  tree  is  frequently  found  in 
the  timber  regions  of  the  isthmus.  It  is  one  of  the  most  salable  woods 
by  the  pound  weight,  which  nets  about  $250  a  log. 

Cocoholo  is  well  known  to  commerce  as  a  dyewood.  There  is  a 
stable  demand  for  the  wood  and  an  average  tree  fetches  about  $200 
in  the  log  at  Panama.  In  certain  sections  of  Darien  and  Veraguas, 
cocobolo  is  to  be  found  in  great  numbers. 

Caolaj  or  wxihogany, — The  black  and  red  varieties,  of  fine  quality, 
are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  Province  of  Darien  and  the  peninsula 
of  Veraguas.    An  average  tree  will  cut  10,000  feet  board  measure. 

Other  trees  of  commercial  value  which  are  sufficiently  numerous  in 
the  Panaman  forest  to  admit  of  their  exportation  with  profit  are  the 
laurall,  akin  to  the  laurel  of  southern  California;  the  guayacan,  an 
extremely  hard  and  durable  wood,  the  aquado,  a  very  effective 
cabinet  wood;  the  aqua,  a  beautiful  white  wood  which  under  polish 
resembles  ivory;  the  caimito,  a  dark-red,  smooth-grained  wood; 
madrono,  alfajia,  yaya,  coco,  orange,  rosewood,  ebony,  and  frijolillo. 
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THE  University  of  Habana  counts  three  memorable  dates  in  its 
history.  Its  fomidation  in  1728  as  a  pontifical  and  royal 
university;  its  secularization  in  1842,  when  it  became  an 
autonomous  institution  imder  the  patronage  of  the  colonial 
government;  and  lastly  its  reformation  and  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
national  university  in  1899  when  Cuba  became  an  independent 
Republic.  Notwithstanding  these  changing  phases,  the  imiversity 
has  retained  much  of  the  olden  type  of  organization,  and  in  this  re- 
spect holds  a  rather  distinctive  place  among  Spanish  American  uni- 
versities. This  conservatism  is  marked  in  the  retention  of  the 
colleges  of  letters  and  sciences,  which  in  many  sister  institutions  has 
disintegrated  into  the  strictly  professional  schools  of  law  and  engi- 
neering. The  University  of  Habana  is  not  without  its  professional 
colleges,  but  the  central  feature  of  the  imiversity  remains  the  college 
of  letters  and  sciences,  in  which  are  given  general  courses  in  philosophy, 
history,  literature,  and  science.  These  courses  are  attended  not  only 
by  the  students  of  this  department,  but  students  in  the  professional 
schools  also  must  elect  a  certain  number.  This  gives  to  the  univer- 
sity a  imity  of  organization  and  interest  not  enjoyed  by  most  Spanish 
American  imiversities  which  are  usually  but  a  group  of  professional 
colleges  bound  together  simply  by  name.  At  Habana  the  rector  is 
an  administrative  officer  only.  He  is  not  a  professor  in  any  depart- 
ment, and  for  this  reason  has  a  wider  vision  and  a  more  universal 
interest  in  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  the  University  of  Habana  is  its 
concentration.  It  is  the  only  university  of  Spanish  America,  with 
the  exception  of  La  Plata  in  Argentina,  that  has  a  campus.  This  is 
due  in  large  means  to  Gen.  Wood  who,  when  Governor  of  Cuba,  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  nascent  Republic. 
Under  the  Spanish  dominion  the  university  had  been  housed  in  the 
center  of  old  Habana,  in  gloomy,  unattractive  buildings.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  'city  on  a  commanding  eminence  stood  the  Piro- 
técnica, the  arsenal  and  ammunition  factory  of  the  Spanish  colonial 
government.  These  groimds  and  buildings  were  no  longer  needed 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  and  .Gov.  Wood  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  removing  the  university  to  this  position.  At 
present  all  departments,  except  the  college  of  medicine,  are  located 
on  the  campus.  The  grounds  comprise  several  acres  and  are  inclosed 
by  a  wall  pierced  by  two  gates.  The  main  entrance  at  the  north- 
western comer  leads  through  iron  gates^and  up  an  imposing  flight 

1  By  Dr.  Edgar  Ewing  Brandon. 
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ENTRANCE   TO   MAIN   BUILDING,   UNIVERSITY   OF  HABANA,   HABANA,  CUBA. 

From  its  cramped  and  umittractive  quarters  in  the  center  of  old  Habana  the  university  has  been  moved 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  city  on  a  commanding  eminence  where  formerly  stood  the  arsenal  and  ammuni- 
tion factory  of  the  Spanish  colonial  government.    Unlike  most  of  the  universities  of  Latin  America, 
I     which  are  but  a  group  of  professional  colleges  bound  together  simply  by  name,  this  institution  boasts  of 
^     the  college  of  letters  and  sciences  as  its  central  feature.    The  mam  building  contains  the  administrative 
ofhces,  the  law  college,  and  the  important  ethnological,  archaeological,  and  natural-history  museums. 


SIDE   VIEW   OF   MAIN   BUILDING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  HABANA. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  this  institution  is  its  concentration.  It  is  the  only  university  of  Spanish 
America,  with  the  exception  of  La  Plata  in  Argentina,  that  has  a  campus,  and  around  which  all  the 
departments,  except  the  College  of  Medicine,  are  located. 
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of  stone  steps,  thence  across  a  broad  terrace  by  a  diagonal  walk,  and 
then  up  another  flight  of  steps  to  the  main  level.  From  this  height 
one  has  but  to  turn  around  to  see  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pano- 
ramas in  America.  Below  lies  the  city,  stretching  away  from  the 
base  of  the  hill  to  the  harbor.  To  the  right  are  the  botanical  gardens, 
a  spot  of  tropical  green,  and  beyond  the  landward  suburbs  of  Habana 
following  the  roads  that  lead  to  the  Provinces  and  climbing  up  the 
hillsides  behind  the  city.  To  the  left  the  open  sea,  and  on  a  point 
jutting  out  into  the  blue  water  the  picturesque  features  of  Moro 
Castle,  surmounted  by  towers  and  battlements  and  flanked  by  the 
heavy  dominating  walls  of  Cabanas.  Behind  the  imiversity  rises  the 
still  higher  Principe  Hill,  and  from  this  side  is  the  carriage  road  that 
enters  the  campus. 

Before  the  university  was  removed  to  this  site  the  buildings  of  the 
Pirotécnica  were  renovated,  remodeled,  and  adapted  to  scholastic 
purposes.     Some  were  easily  made  available  for  their  new  uses. 

The  principal  structure,  employed  in  former  times  as  residences  for 
the  officers  in  charge  of  the  arsenal,  is  a  noble  building  and  worthy  of 
being  a  university  home.  New  buildings  have  been  constructed 
from  time  to  time — an  engineering  school,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and 
an  agricultural  building.  The  latest  material  improvement  is  the 
auditorium,  a  hall  capable  of  seating  800,  and  artistically  finished 
both  within  and  without. 

This  policy  of  detached  but  adjacent  buildings  is  unusual  in  Latin- 
American  universities  and  is  the  consequence  of  the  location  on  a 
campus.  The  main  building  consists  of  a  central  part,  with  two 
lateral  wings.  It  contains  the  administrative  offices,  the  law  college, 
and  the  important  ethnological,  archaeological,  and  natural-history 
museums;  back  of  it  stands  another  building,  having  much  the  same 
floor  plan,  but  of  one  story  only.  This  is  occupied  by  the  school  of 
engineering,  agriculture,  and  architecture.  Between  these  buildings 
is  the  court  of  honor,  filled  with  tropical  plants  and  flowers,  while  in 
the  center  stand  two  of  the  most  magnificent  laurel  trees  known  in 
Cuba.  The  other  buildings  are  located  to  the  north  and  south  of  this 
central  group.  To  the  west,  skirting  the  wall  of  the  campus,  there 
stood  formerly  a  row  of  low,  rectangular  buildings  used  for  the  manu- 
facture and  storing  of  ammunition.  Several  of  these  structures  were 
demolished  two  years  ago  by  a  violent  hurricane.  On  this  site  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  the  new  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy.  At 
present  the  medical  school  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  city  in  a 
building  lormerly  used  as  barracks,  while  the  laboratories  of  chemistry, 
histology,  and  bacteriology  are  housed  in  a  different  quarter  of  the 
town  in  another  building,  also  used  formerly  as  barracks.  It  is  highly 
suggestive  of  the  changed  order  of  things  in  Cuba  that  the  landmarks 
of  a  military  despotism  should  be  turned  into  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  science.     If  all  swords  have  not  yet  been  beaten  into  plow- 
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shares,  it  at  least  gladdens  the  heart  to  see  barracks  formed  into  school- 
houses  and  arsenals  into  laboratories  of  the  peaceful  arts. 

While  the  location  of  the  medical  college  on  the  campus  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  university  in  many  ways,  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  its  present  situation  is  inimical  to  its  usefulness.  True,  the  build- 
ing is  unattractive  in  outward  appearance,  but  within  it  is  reasonably 
spacious,  with  good  lecture  halls  and  laboratories  of  anatomy,  hygiene, 
and  physiology.  The  equipment  is  sufficient.  The  medical  depart- 
ment is  subdivided  into  the  colleges  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry, 
and  veterinary  surgery.  Of  these  the  college  of  pharmacy  only  is 
located  on  the  university  campus,  the  others  are  conducted  at  the 
medical  building  in  the  city,  in  the  university  hospital,  and  in  the 
laboratories  referred  to  above,  which  are  named  in  honor  of  Gen.  Wood. 
The  department  of  medical  sciences  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three 
university  faculties,  enrolling  during  the  year  1912-13,  631  students 
out  of  a  total  of  1,114.  The  matriculation  in  the  different  sections  is 
approximately  as  follows:  Medicine,  400;  pharmacy,  110;  dentistry, 
70;  veterinary  surgery,  50.  The  enrollment  in  the  faculty  of  medical 
sciences  is  increasing  year  by  year.  In  1910-1 1  it  was  but  500.  The 
greatest  growth  is  in  the  section  of  medicine,  but  in  dentistry  the 
increase  is  also  very  marked. 

The  enrollment  in  the  other  faculties  of  the  university  is  not  grow- 
ing in  the  same  proportion.  In  the  coUege  of  law  there  are  219 
students,  and  in  the  college  of  letters  and  sciences  264.  The  latter 
faculty  is  divided  into  five  sections  as  follows  :  Letters  and  philosophy, 
engineering  and  architecture,  pedagogy,  sciences,  and  agriculture.  The 
registration  in  these  different  sections  is  very  unequal.  In  letters  and 
philosophy  and  in  science  it  is  very  small.  But  this  does  not  imply 
that  these  departments  are  of  little  import  in  the  university.  As 
stated  above,  students  in  the  vocational  schools  do  a  considerable  part 
of  their  work  here,  although  formally  enrolled  in  their  respective  sec- 
tions or  in  the  faculties  of  law  or  medicine.  The  range  of  studies  is 
much  the  same  as  in  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  courses  offered  in  any  one  department  are  not  as  varied.  For 
example,  in  Latin  there  are  but  three  courses,  in  philosophy  but 
three,  and  in  history  but  five. 

The  faculty  of  letters  and  philosophy  is  composed  of  six  regular 
professors  and  three  assistant  professors,  the  faculty  of  pure  sciences 
of  nine  regular  professors,  five  assistant  professors,  and  nine  assistants. 
In  filling  a  vacant  chair  the  University  of  Habana  retains  almost 
every  feature  of  the  oposición  procedure  which  the  Spanish  American 
universities  inherited  from  old  Spain,  but  has  been  very  generally 
discarded  in  the  last  decades.  This  is  another  indication  of  the 
conservative  spirit  that  is  noticeable  in  the  organization  of  Habana. 
The  method  as  now  pursued  is  as  follows:  A  hundred  questions 
relating  to  the  branch  of  learning  for  which  a  professor  is  sought 
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THE   NEW  AUDITORIUM  AT  THE    UNIVERSITY  OF  HABANA. 

Among  the  new  buildings  constructed  are  an  engineering  school,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  agricultural 
building,  and  the  latest  is  a  handsome  stone  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of  800. 


PARTIAL  VIEW    OF   THE   GENERAL   WOOD   LABORATORIES,  OF   HABANA. 

Of  the  various  medical  department)  only  that  of  pharmacy  is  located  on  the  campus.  The  others  are 
conducted  at  the  medical  building  in  the  city,  in  the  university  hospital,  and  in  the  laboratories,  which 
are  housed  in  a  building  formerly  used  as  barracks. 
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are  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  facult^^  Each  candidate  draws 
10  questions,  which  he  is  expected  to  resolve  at  sight.  After  this 
test  he  draws  three  from  another  set  of  10.  These  latter  are  more 
comprehensive  than  the  first.  They  are  virtually  subjects  for  a 
lecture  or  a  short  thesis.  The  candidate  chooses  one  of  these  three 
and  in  a  period  of  24  hours  prepares  his  thesis.  In  the  preparation 
he  may  have  access  to  books,  but  receives  no  personal  aid.  Last 
of  all  he  submits  a  program  of  topics  for  the  subject  he  proposes 
to  teach  and  defends  such  program  from  criticism  that  may  be 
offered  by  the  examining  committee.  In  the  olden  time  the  candi- 
dates were  confronted,  each  had  the  privilege  of  criticizing  the 
answers,  thesis,  and  program  of  his  rivals.  This  part  of  the  system, 
which  gave  it  the  name  of  oposición,  has  now  been  abandoned,  but 
it  still  has  defenders  in  the  Habana  faculty. 

The  teaching  staff  is  divided  into  three  classes:  Full  (titular) 
professors,  assistant  (auxiliares)  professors,  and  assistants.  The 
regular  salary  of  a  full  professor  who  gives  only  one  course  is  $2,400 
per  annum.  Usually  in  Latin  America  a  professor  gives  but  one 
course,  ranging  from  three  to  six  hours  per  week,  and  this  constitutes 
a  chair  (cátedra)  in  the  university.  In  Habana,  however,  a  plurality 
of  courses  is  permitted,  and  except  in  the  more  technical  subjects 
it  is  the  rule.  The  chair  of  Greek,  for  example,  comprises  three 
courses,  Latin  three,  etc.  Of  the  60  full  professors,  25  teach  two 
courses  and  an  equal  number  three.  As  remuneration  for  the  second 
course  a  professor  is  granted  an  additional  40  per  cent  of  the  regular 
salary,  and  for  the  third  chair  20  per  cent.  The  stipend  of  the 
assistant  professors  varies  from  $1,200  to  $1,800,  while  for  assistants 
(ayudantes)  it  is  $1,000.  Notwithstanding  the  custom  of  plurality 
of  courses  and  the  relatively  good  salary  that  may  be  earned  in 
this  way  ($3,360  for  two  chairs  and  $3,840  for  three)  very  few  profes- 
sors devote  their  entire  time  to  academic  pursuits.  Practically  all 
foUow  some  other  profession  or  hold  some  governmental  adminis- 
trative position.  In  this  respect  conditions  are  the  same  in  Habana 
as  in  other  Latin  American  institutions.  The  university  chairs  are 
not  filled  by  mere  teachers,  but  by  men  em'ment  in  their  professions 
or  in  politics.     The  custom  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 

The  annual  budget  of  the  university  is  approximately  $400,000. 
Of  this  sum  about  $320,000  is  expended  in  professors^  salaries,  and 
about  $50,000  in  administration  and  service.  The  expenditure  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  library,  laboratories,  and  buildings  is  small.  A 
relatively  large  amount  is  expended  for  prizes  and  traveling  fellow- 
ships. Of  the  latter  there  are  four  worth  $1,200  each.  They  are 
awarded  by  vote  of  the  faculty  (two-thirds  being  required)  to  alumnos 
eminentes  de  la  Universidad.  The  recipients  are  expected  to  reside 
abroad  and  study  at  some  foreign  institution.  A  prize  is  offered  in 
each  class  to  the  best  student.     This  is  not  decided  by  the  regular 
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examination,  but  by  means  of  a  subsequent  special  test  open  only 
to  those  students  who  received  the  grade  of  "excellent"  in  the 
regular  year-end  examinations.  If  the  class  exceeds  25,  two  or  more 
prizes  are  given,  one  for  each  25  students  or  fraction  thereof.  These 
prizes  consist  in  exemption  from  payment  of  the  fee  for  the  following 
course.  If  there  is  no  higher  course  in  the  subject  the  prize  winner 
may  demand  the  equivalent  in  books  or  scientific  apparatus. 

Another  feature  in  which  the  university  differs  from  most  Spanish 
American  "mstitutions  is  the  length  of  the  course  in  the  professional 
schools.  The  usual  time  is  six  years  in  medicine  (in  not  a  few  it  is 
seven);  five  years  in  law  (in  Buenos  Aires  and  some  others,  six); 
and  five  years  in  engineering.  When  Gen.  Wood  reorganized  the 
institution  in  1899  and  created  the  present  National  University,  he 


VIEW  IN  THE  PATIO  OF  THE  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT,  UNIV^ERSITY  OF  HABANA. 

At  present  the  medical  school  is  located  in  the  center  of  the  city,  but  it  is  planned  to  erect  the  new  one 
on  the  campus.  This  department  is  subdivided  into  the  colleges  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry, 
and  veterinary  surgery. 

reduced  the  traditional  periods  with  the  intention  of  intensifying  the 
work.  For  medicine  the  allotted  time  is  five  years;  for  civil  and 
architectural  engineering,  five;  for  electrical  engineering,  four;  for 
agriculture,  three;  for  law,  five;  for  notariado,  four;  for  political 
science,  four;  for  pharmacy,  four;  for  dentistry,  three;  and  for 
veterinary  science,  three.  In  engineering  the  student  has  from  20 
to  24  hours  of  exercises  per  week;  in  medicine  from  24  to  30;  in  law 
about  15,  of  which  one-third  are  taken  in  the  college  of  letters.  The 
scholastic  year  begins  October  1,  and  with  an  intermission  of  two 
weeks  at  Christmas  and  one  week  at  Easter  classes  continue  until 
May  31.  After  this  time  come  the  year-end  examinations,  which 
continue  throughout  the  month  of  June.  Students  who  fail  in  the 
June  examination  have  the  privilege  of  trying  another  examination 
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in  September  before  the  reopemng  of  the  university.  A  student 
who,  through  slack  attendance,  or  who,  for  other  reasons,  is  thought 
not  to  have  profited  sufficiently  in  a  course,  may  be  required  to 
postpone  his  year-end  examination  until  September.  Examinations 
are  always  public,  oral,  and  given  by  commission  of  at  least  three 
professors,  one  of  whom  is  the  professor  of  the  course  in  which  the 
examination  is  given.  A  student  who  fails  in  the  September  trial 
must  repeat  the  course.  There  are  three  passing  grades.  Even  if  a 
student  pass  and  yet  is  not  satisfied  with  the  grade  received  in  the 
June  examination  he  may  appeal  to  the  dean  and  secure  the  privilege 
of  repeating  the  examination  in  September. 

The  university  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Women  matriculate  in 
almost  every  department.  The  number  is  relatively  small^  but 
varies  considerably  as  between  different  schools.  Only  one  woman 
has  graduated  in  law  and  but  five  in  dentistry.  In  medicine  there  are 
always  some  women  students.  In  pharmacy  the  number  is  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  total,  ranging  from  one-fourth  to  one-third.  The 
school  of  pedagogy,  which  is  one  section  of  the  college  of  letters  and 
sciences,  naturaUy  enrolls  a  comparatively  large  group  of  women. 

The  least  in  point  of  numbers  of  all  the  professional  departments  of 
the  university  is  the  college  of  agriculture.  This  department  labors 
under  several  handicaps,  of  which  one  is  the  lack  of  suitable  facilities 
for  practical  field  study.  The  botanical  gardens,  which  he  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  university  is  situated,  have  been  assigned 
to  the  school  as  an  experimental  field.  The  gardens  are  more  of  a 
park  than  a  farm,  and  the  soil  is  not  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Cuba's 
two  staples,  sugar  and  tobacco.  The  school  of  agriculture  should  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the  university.  At 
present  it  offers  two  courses,  one  of  three  years,  the  other  of  four. 
The  latter  leads  to  the  degree  of  agricultural  engineer,  and  tlie  cur- 
riculum is  very  comprehensive.  It  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to 
restrict  the  scope  and  encourage  specialization  in  the  last  years. 
The  three-year  course  is  more  practical.  Agricultural  education  in 
Cuba  is  of  recent  introduction.  This  section  of  the  university  was 
created  in  1900.  It  was  not  until  some  years  later  that  it  was  prop- 
erly equipped,  and  even  yet  it  lacks  a  real  farm  for  practical  field 
work.  In  1909  Congress  voted  to  establish  an  elementary  practical 
school  of  agriculture  (escuela  granja)  in  each  of  the  six  Provinces. 
At  the  formal  opening  of  the  university  in  October,  1912,  the  orator  of 
the  day  was  one  of  the  professors  of  agriculture.  He  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  review  what  little  had  been  done  in  this  branch  of 
education  in  Cuba,  and  to  plead  for  an  awakened  interest  on  the 
part  of  his  fellow  countrymen  in  a  subject  so  vital  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  island.  Instead  of  being  the  least  frequented, 
the  college  of  agriculture  should  become  the  largest  vocational  depart- 
ment of  the  universitv. 
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WORLD  AT  THE  TROCA- 
DÉRO  IN  PARIS'    /.     •/     /, 


COMPARATIVELY  few  of  the  tourists  who  throng  Paris  each 
year  know  more  about  the  Palais  du  Trocadéro  than  that  it 
is  an  attractive  architectural  adornment  of  the  metropolis. 
The  fact  that  it  contains  two  extremely  interesting  museums, 
well  worth  a  visit,  is  usually  overlooked  in  the  search  after  the  more 
widely  known  and  historic  gems  which  abound  in  this  great  city. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  overlook  the  building  itself,  which 
occupies  a  prominent  position  on  a  height  above  the  River  Seine, 
directly  opposite  the  Eijffel  Tower.  Nearly  everyone  is  familiar  with 
the  huge  edifice  built  in  oriental  style,  which  was  designed  by  Davioud 
and  Bournais  for  the  exposition  of  1878.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
building  nearly  200  feet  in  diameter  and  180  feet  in  height,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome  and  flanked  by  two  minarets  270  feet  high.  Each 
side  has  a  curved  wing  660  feet  in  length,  the  whole  presenting  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  crescent.  On  the  outer  side  is  the  hand- 
some Palais  du  Trocadéro,  on  the  inner  side  tastefully  laid  out  gardens 
slope  gently  down  to  the  edge  of  the  River  Seine.  In  the  center  of 
these,  below  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  central  building,  a  beautiful 
cascade  gushes  forth  and  descends  by  gradual  falls  into  a  huge  basin 
196  feet  in  diameter. 

The  main  building  contains  an  elaborately  decorated  Salle  de  Fêtes, 
which  seats  6,000  persons.  The  Museum  of  Comparative  Sculpture 
occupies  the  left  and  part  of  the  right  wing,  while  the  first  floor  is  given 
over  to  the  Ethnographical  Museum,  a  greater  part  of  which  consists 
of  exhibits  from  the  South  and  Central  American  Republics. 

A  short  time  spent  here  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  grasp  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  large  and  interesting  collections  from  the  various 
countries,  and  many  hours  may  be  pleasantly  and  profitably  passed 
among  them,  especially  by  the  student  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
early  civilization  of  the  American  continents.  By  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  curator  of  the  museum,  Dr.  Verneau,  I  was  at  liberty  to 
wander  at  wUl  among  the  treasures  gathered  here  and  which  are  only 
open  to  the  public  on  certain  days  of  the  week. 

A  handsome  stone  stairway,  embellished  wdth  fine  stained-glass 
windows,  leads  up  to  the  first  floor.     In  the  lower  hall  stands  a  repro- 

1  By  Edine  Frances  TIsdel. 
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duction  of  the  Great  Turtle  of  Quirigua,  a  gift  to  the  museum  of  the 
Due  de  Loubat.  The  walls  are  covered  with  copies  of  bas-reliefs 
from  Chichen-Itza  and  Palenque,  and  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  stands 
a  fine  cast  of  the  great  Stela  of  Quirigua,  and  a  round  altar  from 
Copan.  This  latter  is  a  copy  of  the  one  in  the  Peabody  collection  at 
Cambridge.  By  means  of  these  casts,  and  others  in  an  adjoining 
hall,  we  are  given  the  opportunity  of  examining  and  studying  some  of 
the  wonders  of  the  prehistoric  cities  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and  Honduras.  The  curious  carvings  on  the  walls 
and  stairways  of  temples  and  palaces,  the  hieroglyphics  and  peculiar 
picture  writing  covering  the  great  monoliths,  the  meaning  of  which 
still  baffles  the  archaeologists  and  scientists  who  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  lift  the  veil  from  the  long-hidden  secrets  of  the  earliest  civil- 
ization of  the  American  continent — to  these  first  inhabitants,  whose 
origin  we  do  not  know,  we  owe  the  wonderful  ruins  which  have  for 
centuries  stood  undisturbed  in  the  heart  of  primeval  forests,  shrouded 
in  the  mystery  of  ages. 

Halfway  up  the  stairway  stand  large  show  cases  containing  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  tatooed  skins  from  Patagonia,  war  implements, 
beadwork,  and  skins  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  In  the  upper  hall 
Brazil  shows  a  fine  collection  of  the  war  costumes  and  war  imple- 
ments of  the  various  tribes  of  the  country.  Here  we  see  also  a  very 
curious  circular  hut,  built  of  logs,  from  the  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

To  the  left  we  enter  a  handsome  lofty  hall,  some  150  feet  in  length 
and  lighted  by  eight  stained-glass  windows.  Here  the  collections  of 
smaller  articles,  handiwork  of  the  past,  are  admirably  arranged  and 
displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  large  show  cases. 

Mexico  has  by  far  the  largest  and  most  complete  exhibit — rare  and 
valuable  curios  representing  the  ancient  arts  and  industries  of  that 
wonderfully  interesting  country,  being  set  forth  in  25  or  more  hand- 
some cabinets.  We  see  first  the  beautiful  and  artistic  pottery  of 
every  shape  and  kind;  hundreds  of  clay  figures  of  various  sizes,  from 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Tonala,  in  the  State  of  Guadalajara;  some 
30  or  more  small  figures  in  clay  and  wax,  representing  with  wonder- 
ful perfection  of  detail,  the  various  street  types;  a  large  collection  of 
grotesquely  sculptured  pieces  of  stone  found  at  Coatepec;  curious 
glazed  pottery  from  Cholula,  and  rich  embroideries  and  cloths  of 
ancient  weave. 

Two  cases  contain  facsimiles  of  ancient  Mexican  manuscripts,  the 
originals  of  which  are  in  various  European  museums.  The  most 
interesting  work  here  is  a  copy  of  the  Codex  Borgia,  with  its  curious 
picture  writing  in  brilliant  colors.  The  Mexican  text  looks  like  a 
collection  of  pictures,  with  grotesque  caricatures  in  gaudy  colors,  and 
we  have  here  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying  these  ancient 
pages,  which  when  folded  form  volumes  of  moderate  size.     Several 
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CAST  OF  TLALOC,  THE  GOD  OF  RAIN,  AT  THE  TROCADÉRO  IN  PARIS. 

The  original  was  discovered  in  the  mins  at  Chichen  Usa.  Yucatan.    Replicas  of  this  antiquity 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  leading  museums  of  the  Americas. 


SCULPTURED   GRANITE  SEAT   FROM  ECUADOR,  AT  THE  TROCADÉRO  IN  PARIS. 

Lying  between  the  Aztec  civilization  to  the  north  and  that  of  the  Incas  to  the  south,  Ecuadorian  art 
seemed  to  develop  along  lines  peculiarly  its  own,  and  the  famous  "seats"  sculptured  from  solid 
pieces  oí  granite  found  m  the  Province  of  Manabi  are  unlike  relics  discovered  elsewhere  in  South 
America. 
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of  these  are  the  work  of  Mrs.  Zelia  Nuttall,  who  has  copied  the  rare 
and  ancient  manuscripts  with  such  wonderful  accuracy. 

The  exhibits  of  smaller  articles  from  other  countries  consist  of  a 
large  collection  of  graceful  funeral  urns  and  an  extensive  assortment 
of  large  and  curiously  carved  arrow  heads  from  Argentina;  him- 
dreds  of  statuettes  and  odd  glazed  pottery  from  Colombia;  beauti- 
ful feather  and  bead  work  and  pottery  from  Ecuador;  carved  wood, 
feather  work,  and  ceramics  from  the  Guianas;  a  collection  of  hand- 
somely carved  ^^juacales"  or  drinking  cups  fashioned  from  coconut 
shells.  These  are  made  and  used  by  the  Indians  of  Guatemala,  and 
this  collection  was  presented  to  the  museum  by  Monsieur  Langlade, 
at  one  time  French  consul  to  that  country.  Lower  Peru  shows  an 
unusual  assortment  of  artistic  pottery — many  of  the  pieces  being 
black  in  color  and  fashioned  to  represent  monkeys,  birds,  and  fish. 
Basket  work  and  clay  figures  make  up  the  exhibit  from  Venezuela. 

Down  the  center  of  the  long  hall,  on  separate  pedestals,  are  the 
larger  and  more  unique  objects — the  most  curious  of  which  are  sev- 
eral mummies.  One  is  from  Comatlan,  State  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico; 
another  was  found  in  the  Piedra  Grande  Mountains  near  Chacha- 
poyas, in  the  Department  of  Amazonas,  Peru,  and  a  third,  the  skele- 
ton of  a  woman,  discovered  in  a  tomb  of  the  Inca  period,  at  Ancon, 
in  the  Department  of  Lima,  Peru.  The  weird,  grotesque  figures  are 
especially  well  preserved  and  are  unusual  in  that  they  are  so  doubled 
up  that  they  appear  to  be  sitting  or  squatting. 

Under  glass  stands  a  porphyry  statue  of  Quetzalcoatl,  the  prin- 
cipal Toltec  divinity,  a  gift  to  the  museum  of  Mr.  Pierre  Lorrillard, 
and  directly  in  front  of  it  is  a  stone  idol,  grotesquely  representing  a 
Toltec  chief.  Attention  is  called  to  two  curiously  shaped  granite 
chairs,  or  seats,  which  were  discovered  near  Manta,  in  Ecuador, 
and  to  two  vases,  the  most  artistic  and  graceful  objects  in  the  room. 
One  is  a  terra-cotta  urn  found  in  a  grotto  at  St.  Sebastian,  near 
Cuzco,  Peru;  the  other  a  large  vase  beautifully  decorated  in  relief, 
which  comes  from  Lake  Titicaca.  The  most  unique  object,  how- 
ever, among  all  these  treasures  is  without  doubt  a  skull,  wonderfully 
carved  from  a  solid  piece  of  rock  crystal.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  pendant  on  the  mantle  of  the  statue  of  Huitzilopochtli,  the 
War  God  of  the  ancient  Mexicans. 

The  United  States  is  represented  in  this  hall  only  by  several 
figures  of  Indians  in  native  costumes  and  one  or  two  cases  containing 
beadwork  and  some  stone  implements  found  in  southern  California. 

We  pass  now  into  the  second  large  hall,  where  we  find  an  interesting 
collection  of  miscellaneous  objects.  The  upper  haK  of  the  wall  is 
artistically  frescoed  with  scenes  from  Peru,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States.  The  lower  half  is  covered  with  maps  and  bas-reUefs  from  the 
ruins  of  Copan,  Palenque,  and  Quirigua.     A  copy  of  the  great  calendar 
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stone  occupies  the  center  of  the  wall  and  just  below  stands  a  cast 
representing  Tlaloc,  the  God  of  Rain.  A  huge  monolith  from  Teoti- 
huacan,  Mexico,  towers  beside  a  copy  of  the  Great  Sun  Stone  which 
was  found  in  1790  in  Mexico  City  and  which  is  preserved  in  the 
National  Museum  there.  The  most  interesting  of  the  other  larger 
casts  are  those  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Palenque, 
and  a  part  of  the  main  stairway,  showing  the  curious  carving  which 
adorns  each  step.  There  is  one  piece  of  genuine  stone  bas-relief 
from  Tiahuanacu.  A  large  case  contains  39  beautiful  urns  dug 
from  graves  at  Ancon  and  Chaucay  in  the  Department  of  Lima, 
Peru.  Near  by  stands  a  colossal  stone  Chicha  vase,  also  from  Lima, 
and  a  large  stone  monkey  from  Amazonas,  Peru.  At  the  end  of  the 
hall  is  a  boat  from  the  Orinoco  River.  This  is  hewn  from  a  sohd 
log  and  fitted  with  curious  wooden  sails. 

Several  relief  maps  show  the  explorations  at  Tula  and  Teotihuacan 
carried  on  by  the  expeditions  which  were  sent  bj^'  the  State  in  1880, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Desire  Charnay,  the  traveler  and  ex- 
plorer. Many  of  the  museum^s  treasures  were  brought  back  by 
the  members  of  these  exploration  parties.  Another  map  shows  a 
pueblo  of  Tegua,  northeastern  Arizona,  a  gift  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  a  reproduction  of  the  homes  of  the  cliff  dwellers. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  to  go  over  in  detail  the  contents 
of  this  museum,  and  this  is  only  a  rapid  and  superficial  survey  of  the 
interesting  and  valuable  treasures  gathered  here  for  the  benefit  of 
student  and  tourist,  and  as  we  walk  through  these  halls  we  get  the 
impression  that  they  are  being  faithfully  guarded  by  the  22  life- 
sized  figures  clothed  in  the  beautiful  and  gayly  colored  costumes  of 
the  native  tribes  of  the  various  countries  of  the  New  World. 
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A  CASCADE  IN  BRAZIL 


A  SHOWER  of  molten  silver  falling  into  a  caldron  of  pitch! 
Such  was  the  simile  that  forced  itself  upon  my  mind 
when  standing  behind  the  waterfall  of  Hert^al.  This  re- 
markable cascade  drops  over  a  sheer  precipice  400  feet 
high,  the  water  falling  so  far  out  from  the  rock  that  one  is  enabled 
to  walk  along  a  ledge  and  stand  behind  the  falling  water  and  gaze 
through  it  down  into  the  abyss  below,  black  from  being  inclosed  by 
hills  and  slimy  from  the  spray  of  the  fall. 

Staying  a  few  days  at  Hamburgo-Berg,  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  and  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fall,  I  decided  to  make  the 
journey  to  it,  and  went  by  rail  to  Sapyranga,  16  kilometers  north  on 
the  railroad  line  connecting  Porto  Alegre  with  Taquara.  At  the 
hotel  where  I  had  my  morning  meal,  which  consisted  of  the  inevita- 
ble, but  nevertheless  well-prepared,  rice,  eggs,  and  feijão,  or  black 
beans,  I  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  distance  of  the  fall  and  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  it.  I  was  variously  informed  by  different 
authorities  that  it  was  2  leagues,  4  leagues,  four  hours'  journey  on 
horseback,  seven  hours'  journey  on  foot,  an  interminable  distance, 
and  not  far.  The  traveler  in  the  interior  of  Brazil  soon  learns  to 
regard  the  information  he  gets  from  the  country  people  with  con- 
siderable caution,  and  wiQ  find  in  its  bewildering  unreliability  a 
source  of  amusement.  Armed  mentally  with  the  valuable  knowledge 
of  the  road  I  had  obtained  from  the  good  people  of  Sapyranga,  and 
fortified  physically  by  the  excellent  almoço  I  had  gotten  at  the  hotel, 
I  started  off  on  foot,  not  caring  to  risk  my  expensive  photographic 
apparatus  on  horseback.  Having  spent  some  time  in  Japan  with 
rice  as  a  principal  article  of  diet,  and  remembering  that  the  Japanese 
rikisha  runners  are  enabled  to  effect  prodigies  of  endurance  on  a  rice 

1  By  Reginald  Gorham. 
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A  shower  of  molten  silver  lalling  into  a  caldron  of  pitch.    The  remarkable  falls  drop  over  a  precipice 
of  400  feet  high,  the  water  falling  far  out  from  the  rock. 
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diet,  I  had  reasonable  hopes  of  reaching  the  end  of  my  interminable 
journey  before  nightfall. 

The  visitor  to  Brazil  who  judges  the  country  from  a  cafe  on  the 
Avenida  Central  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  might  tiiink  that  the  Brazil  of  the 
story  books  exists  no  longer.  A  trip  into  almost  any  part  of  the 
interior  would  soon  prove  his  idea  false;  my  road  lay  through  a 
beautiful  mountainous  district  thickly  clothed  with  tropical  and 
semitropical  vegetation,  royal  palms  and  bananas  being  much  in 
evidence.  Gorgeous  butterflies,  strange  monkeys,  and  wild  birds 
excited  my  wonder  at  every  moment,  the  most  tropical  in  appear- 
ance of  the  latter  being  the  brightly  colored  parrots  and  the  big- 
billed  toucans,  their  harsh  cries  resounding  through  the  woods. 
Now  and  then  a  clump  of  royal  palms  would  half  hide  a  dainty  little 
farm  house;  from  time  to  time  would  pass  along  the  road  a  "carreta  '' 
or  rude  mule  cart,  used  in  the  interior;  and  Old  Sol  did  his  best  to  make 
me  realize  that  it  was  Brazil  in  reality  by  illuminating  everything 
with  the  intense  brilliancy  of  his  vertical  rays. 

Up  and  up  and  up  I  went,  and  after  some  time  met  an  aged  man 
on  the  road.  ''Isto  é  o  caminho  para  a  cascata,  não  é,  senhor?^'  I 
asked  him.  "  Ich  kann  nicht  verstehen.  Kônnen  sie  nicht  Deutsçh 
sprechen?''  was  all  the  reply  I  got  from  liim.  Wliat  an  interesting 
example  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  German  cclonists  have 
established  themselves  in  this  part  of  Brazil! 

At  last  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  road  and  was  informed  that 
the  hotel  near  the  fall  was  only  five  minutes'  walk  down  on  the 
other  side;  walking  on  for  15,  I  came  to  it,  and,  after  arranging 
for  my  stay  overnight,  joined  a  party  of  people  who  were  about  to  set 
out  for  the  cascade.  A  scramble  through  the  bushes  brought  us 
to  the  ledge  in  the  precipice  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  fall.  Through 
the  semidarkness  of  the  trees  we  could  see  the  large  volume  of 
water  falling,  causing  a  weird  effect  through  being  itself  in  the  bright 
sunlight.  Passing  directly  behind  the  waterfall  we  could  look 
downward  nearly  400  feet  and  see  the  rocks  and  trees  below  shining 
with  spray,  which,  being  almost  entirely  inclosed  by  the  walls  of 
the  gorge,  remained  in  deep  gloom.  Following  the  path  back  of 
the  fall,  a  few  minutes'  scramble  through  the  trees  down  the  steep 
cliff  brought  us  to  the  bottom,  whence  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
cascade  could  be  obtained.  Although  a  good  distance  from  the 
fall  itself,  we  were  wetted  through  by  the  spray  that  filled  the  gorge 
like  steam.  The  impressiveness  of  the  scene  well  repaid  me  my 
arduous  journey. 

A  project  is  under  consideration  for  the  utilization  of  the  power 
of  this  fall,  and  it  is  expected  to  supply  electric  energy  to  the  dis- 
trict between  Porto  Alegre  and  Taquara.  A  number  of  industrial 
establishments  are  situated  in  tliis  locahty,  notably  several  machine 
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sliops,  and  also  in  the  town  of  Novo  Hamburgo,  two  up-to-date 
slioe  factories,  all  of  which  could  use  electric  power  to  advantage. 

The  fall  seems  to  have  no  particular  name  beyond  that  of  the 
small  village  near  which  it  is  situated — Herval.  This  name  is  a 
general  one  for  the  locahty,  which  is  also  kno^^Ti  as  the  Thee  TToZá 
in  German,  both  names  seeming  to  liave  reference  to  the  yerba- 
mate,  which  was  at  one  time  found  there  in  abundance. 

Between  the  small  town  of  Sapyranga,  the  nearest  point  on  the 
railroad,  and  the  waterfall,  a  distance  of  25  kilometers,  an  excellent 
road  lias  been  constructed  by  the  State  government,  which  on  the 


Photo  by  Iteffinald  Uorhaiii. 

BACK  OF  THE  WATERFALL  OF  HERVAL. 
On  the  right  can  be  seen  the  narrow  ledge  in  the  cliff  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  to  reach  the  falls. 

day  of  my  visit  had  been  travei-sed  by  an  automobile  without  any 
difficulty.  This  road  would  appear  to  liave  no  httle  object  but 
tliat  of  providing  a  ready  means  of  reaching  tlie  fall,  as  in  the  whole 
distance  I  passed  less  than  a  dozen  scattered  houses,  and  near  the 
fall  itself  there  are  only  half  a  dozen  besides  the  hotel.  It  comes 
as  a  surprise  to  one  to  find  a  telephone  installed  at  the  inn,  such  an 
antiquated  and  lonely  building.  In  many  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Brazil  excellent  long-distance  teleplione  services  are  in  operation, 
and  the  instruments  will  be  found  in  the  liomes  of  the  humblest 
inhabitants. 
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My  trip  to  Herval  recalls  to  my  mind  an  incident  in  connection 
with  it.  Returning  one  evening  in  Hamburgo-Berg  from  a  little 
stroll,  I  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  shower  of  rain,  and  to  avoid 
getting  wet  took  shelter  in  front  of  a  house  by  the  wayside.  A  voice 
from  the  interior  of  the  house  invited  me  to  enter,  and  a  moment 
later  I  was  being  made  welcome  with  true  Brazilian  courtesy  by  the 
aged  couple  who  inhabited  it.  On  learning  that  I  was  on  a  visit  from 
the  States  they  took  quite  an  interest  in  me,  and  the  old  lady  hustled 
out  of  the  room,  and  in  a  minute  came  back  bearing  one  of  her  most 
treasured  possessions  to  show  me.  It  was  a  card  bearing  the  name  of 
Charles  Page  Bryan,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
accidentally  been  in  the  same  house  seven  or  eight  years  previously, 
and  the  couple  had  carefully  preserved  his  card  ever  since,  remember- 
ing his  visit  as  if  it  had  been  the  day  before.  I  got  to  be  quite  friendly 
with  the  old  people  right  away,  and  they  spoke  in  such  glowing  terms 
of  the  great  waterfall  that  I  was  thereby  induced  to  make  the 
excursion. 
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"AN  UNKNOWN  PEOPLE  IN 
AN  UNKNOWN  LAND."  "     .'. 


OF  all  the  remarkable  books  that  have  recently  been  written 
dealing  with  primitive  and  unusual  conditions  in  the 
remote  interior  and  little-known  sections  of  South  America, 
perhaps  none  excels  in  vital  interest  and  ethnological  value 
the  work  published  under  the  above  title.  It  is  the  narrative  of  the 
actual  experiences  and  observations  of  a  remarkable  man,  picturing 
in  simple,  unteclmical  language  20  years  of  his  life  spent  under 
extraordinary  conditions  among  a  primitive,  uncivilized,  and  from 
our  viewpoint,  barbarous  people. 

In  many  respects  the  book  resembles  the  work  of  that  eminent 
German  explorer  and  etlinologist.  Dr.  Koch-Grûnberg,  in  liis  Zwei 
Jahre  unter  den  Indianern,  and  what  he  accomplished  in  enlightening 
the  world  relative  to  the  customs,  modes  of  life,  morals,  superstitions, 
and  actual  conditions  of  the  hitherto  unknown  tribes  of  Indians 
inhabiting  the  region  between  the  Rio  Xegro  and  Yapura  River  in 
Brazil,  that  ha«  Mr.  Barbrooke  Grubb  succeeded  in  doing  relative  to 
the  Indians  of  the  ''Gran  Chaco.'' 

The  fact  that  the  former  is  a  scientist,  trained  to  close  study  and 
observation,  whose  sole  purpose  was  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  relative  to  primitive  man;  wliile  Mr.  Grubb  is  a  missionary 
with  whom  the  ethnological  study  of  tlie  people  with  whom  he  lived 
was  incidental  and  subsidiary  to  his  efforts  to  improve  their  spiritual 
condition  and  to  make  converts  to  his  religion,  must  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  Allowance  being  made  for  this  difference  in  the  training,  prepa- 
ration, and  purpose  of  the  two  men,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
work  of  Mr.  Grubb  is  fully  as  remarkable  and  deserving  of  even  more 
credit  tlian  that  of  the  great  German  explorer. 

The  Gran  Chaco  is  the  name  given  to  an  immense  alluvial  plain 
wliich  lies  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  west  of  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay  Rivers,  and  extending  from  the  southern  part  of  Bolivia 
through  Paraguay  and  into  northern  Argentina.  It  comprises  an 
area  of  over  200,000  square  miles  and  except  some  of  the  settlements 
along  the  rivers  and  near  the  extreme  boundaries  of  the  region,  is 
inhabited  and  practically  under  the  domination  of  the  descendants  of 

1  An  Unknown  People  in  an  Unknown  Land.  An  Account  of  lhe  Life  and  Customs  of  the  Lengua  Indians 
of  the  Paraguayan  Chaco,  with  Adventures  and  Experiences  during  Twenty  Years'  Pioneering  and  Explo- 
rations amongst  them.  By  W.  Barbrooke  Grubb.  Edited  by  H .  T.  Morrey  Jones,  M.  A.  (Oxford).  With 
60  illustrations  and  a  map.  Third  Edition.  London.  Seely,  Service  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  No.  38  Great  Russell 
Street,  1911.    Price,  5  shillings. 
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MR.  W.  BARBROOKE  GRUBB, 

The  author  of  "An  Unknown  People  in  an  Unknown  Land,"  who  has  spent  21  years  of  his  life  in  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians  of  the  Gran  Chaco.  His  remarkable  work  has  gained  for  him  the  title 
of  "  Pacificator  of  the  Indians,"  and  he  is  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Indian  life 
in  this  little-known  section  of  South  America. 
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the  Indian  tribes' who  dwelt  there  when  Juan  de  Solis  discovered  the 
great  estuary  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  in  1506) and  with  whom  Sebastian 
Cabot  came  in  contact  when,  in  1526,  he  discovered  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay  Rivers. 

The  remarkable  contrast  offered  between  the  civilization  to  be 
found  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Paraguay  River  and  the  primitive, 
uncivilized  conditions  which  still  obtain  on  the  west  bank  in  the 
Chaco  region  is  thus  graphically  depicted  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
Mr.  Grubb's  book: 

At  night  on  the  Chaco  bank  may  be  seen  the  half-naked  forms  of  Indians  as  they 
move  to  and  fro  in  the  flickering  light  of  their  camp  fires  which  but  dimly  illuminate 
their  rude  shelters,  standing  in  a  clearing  in  the  dark  forest  which  forms  a  background. 
The  painted  faces  and  plumed  heads  of  these  savages  enhance  the  weirdness  of  the 
scene.  The  sounds  which  greet  the  ear  are  equally  barbarous.  A  low  droning  chant 
may  be  heard,  accompanied  by  the  rattle  of  gourds,  and  broken  only  too  often  by  the 
shrill  cry  of  pain  when  a  child,  perhaps,  has  been  cruelly  murdered,  and  the  women's 
voices  are  raised  in  lamentation.  Yet  from  this  bank  at  the  same  moment  may  be 
plainly  heard  the  loud  shriek  of  the  siren  of  a  large  Brazilian  passenger  steamer  as  she 
nears  the  port  of  a  Paraguayan  town  just  across  the  river,  with  the  bright  rays  of  her 
electric  light  streaming  from  her  saloons  and  decks,  and  the  twinkling  lights  of  the 
town  dotted  along  the  opposite  bank  easily  distinguishable  in  the  distance.    *    *    * 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Paraguay  we  find  large,  modern  cities  with  a  civi- 
lization, in  many  cases,  far  in  advance  of  some  of  our  European  towns.  It  is  strange 
indeed  that,  with  only  a  few  miles  dividing  them,  you  see  on  the  one  bank  primitive 
man  as  he  was  centuries  ago,  and  on  the  other  the  highly-cultivated  European,  both 
equally  ignorant  of  the  life  of  the  other.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that,  for  nearly 
four  generations,  civilization  and  Christianity  have  sat  facing  barbarism  and  heathen- 
ism, and  yet  have  stood  wholly  apart.  No  great  and  impassable  barrier  has  di\dded 
the  two;  on  the  contrary,  the  crossing  from  one  bank  to  the  other  is  simple,  and,  even 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  a  matter  of  only  a  few  hours.  One  of  the 
finest  lines  of  river  steamers  has  been  plying  far  up  the  course  of  the  River  Paraguay 
for  many  years,  and  communication  has  been  regularly  maintained  between  Europe 
and  these  regions. 

It  was  in  1889  that  Mr.  Grubb,  then  a  young  man  of  23  years,  was 
sent  to  the  Chaco  by  the  South  American  Missionary  Society.  A 
small  temporary  station  had  been  established  among  the  Lengua 
Indians  at  Riacho  Fernandez,  an  island  in  the  Paraguay  River  about 
30  miles  north  of  Villa  Concepción,  by  Adolpho  Henrickson,  an 
earlier  missionary  who  had  died  from  exposure.  It  was  at  this  sta- 
tion that  Mr.  Grubb  made  his  first  stand  and  acquired  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  language.  Regarding  the  plan  of  civihzing 
the  tribes  and  winning  over  to  Christianity  the  few  individuals  who 
could  be  attracted  to  this  place,  as  impracticable,  the  young  mission- 
ary set  out  early  in  1890,  alone  and  practically  unarmed,  for  the 
interior,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  and  pleadings  of  the  Para- 
guayans and  Europeans  who  knew  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
various  tribes  of  the  Chaco.  Several  comparatively  recent  exploring 
expeditions  had  ended  disastrously,  in  some  instances  whole  parties 
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INDIAN  STALKER  DISGUISED  AS  A  CLUMP  OF  FOLIAGE. 

When  hunting  the  ostrich  the  Chaco  Indians  dlseuise  themselves  by 
placing  leaves  and  branches  of  palm  trees  on  their  neads  and  shoulders, 
or  in  an  anthill  country,  a  bunch  of  cnepers,  such  as  crowns  the  top 
of  every  anthill.  They  thus  creep  and  sometimes  back  to  within  easy 
range  of  their  quarry.  Similar  disguises  are  employed  in  hunting  the 
deer.  A  mong  the  ráme  found  in  the  Chaco  region  are  wild  pigs  of  two 
varieties — the  smaller  and  larger  "poct'are;"  the  great  anteater. 
specimens  of  which  have  been  known  to  measure  7  feet  from  snout  to 
tail;  the  tapir,  maned  wolf,  armadillo,  carpincho  (river  pig),  nutria, 
otter,  iguana,  the  puma,  and  finally  the  most  dangerous  of  the  deni- 
zens of  the  forest— the  jaguar.  In  the  hunting  of  the  latter  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  Indians  to  have  many  of  their  dogs  killed,  and  occa- 
sionally even  a  hunter  is  the  victim. 
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having  been  annihilated.  Dr.  Creveaux,  the  celebrated  French 
explorer,  who  had  entered  the  territory  from  Bolivia  with  a  party  of 
14  men,  had  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  only  one  boy 
having  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  Ibareta  and  a  party  and  also  Boggiani 
had  made  explorations,  the  former  along  the  River  Pilcomayo  and 
the  latter  in  the  northern  Chaco  region,  and  both  parties  had  been 
massacred.  Tales  of  terrible  cruelty  and  barbarism  on  the  part  of 
interior  tribes  were  told,  but  with  that  peculiar  zeal  and  utter  dis- 
regard for  personal  danger  often  characteristic  of  the  youthful 
missionary,  Mr.  Grubb  adhered  to  his  plan  and  eventually  penetrated 
far  into  the  interior  and  began  his  extraordinary  life. 

At  first  he  met  with  distrust  and  suspicion  and  it  was  probably 
only  through  his  tact  and  courage  and  wonderful  insight  into  the 
Indian  character  that  he  escaped  death.  His  absolute  fearlessness, 
his  trust  in  their  good  will,  evidenced  by  his  coming  and  going 
amongst  them  alone  and  unarmed,  seems  to  have  first  aroused  their 
wonder  and  probably  their  superstitious  belief  in  his  superior  powers, 
and  as  time  went  on  his  clean  life  and  fair  dealing,  his  participation  in 
their  hardships  and  his  sympathy  in  their  sorrows  and  help  in  their 
times  of  need,  won  their  friendship  and  trust  and  they  began  to 
regard  him  as  one  of  their  own  people  and  invested  him  with  all  the 
power  and  influence  of  a  chief.  It  was  thus  that  he  was  enabled  to 
study  their  inmost  lives,  their  customs,  their  superstitions  and  reli- 
gious beliefs,  and  after  once  gaining  their  confidence  he  was  enabled 
to  appeal  to  their  better  nature  and  tlieir  reason  and  succeeded  in 
disabusing  their  minds  of  many  superstitious  fears  and  the  barbarous 
customs  which  had  resulted  therefrom.  His  work  and  that  of  the 
other  members  of  the  mission  who  subsequently  joined  him  has  been 
wonderful,  and  is  still  going  on,  so  that  now  Mr.  Grubb  is  called  the 
'* Pacificator  of  the  Indians."     In  summarizing  the  work  he  says: 

^*  Where  formerly  it  was  dangerous  for  a  white  man  to  go  without 
an  armed  party,  anyone  can  now  wander  alone  and  unarmed,  so  far 
as  any  risk  from  the  Indians  may  be  apprehended,  over  a  district 
rather  larger  than  Ireland.  In  a  country  where  15  years  ago  there 
were  no  tracks  other  than  Indian  footpaths  resembling  sheep  tracks 
at  home,  now  about  450  miles  of  cart  road  have  been  made  in  order 
that  the  mission  bullock  carts  might  readily  traverse  the  country. 
Where  formerly  tribal  war  was  common,  peace  has  reigned  for  many 
years  over  a  district  as  large  as  Ireland  and  Scotland  combined. 

"Only  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  to 
establish  an  estancia  (cattle  ranch)  in  the  interior.  The  wire  fences 
would  have  been  cut  and  the  cattle  stolen  and  killed,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  those  tending  them  would  also  have  run  great  personal 
risk.  Through  the  direct  instrumentality  of  the  Mission  a  large 
English  company,  with  its  headquarters  in  London,  has  now  been 
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LENGUA  WOMAN   SPINNING  WOOL. 

After  the  wool  is  washed  and  bleached,  all  knots  and  Irreeularitles  are  picked  out. 
The  fleece  is  then  teased  out  into  a  long  hank,  which  is  wound  around  the 
right  wrist  and  passed  over  the  forefinger.  A  portion  is  regulated  to  a  certain 
thickness,  and  tnen  attached  by  a  knot  to  a  spindle — a  thin,  straight  piece  of 
hard  wood,  the  pointed  end  of  which  is  passed  through  a  small  goura.  The 
str^d  of  wool  between  the  forefinger  and  the  knot  is  spun  by  giving  the 
spindle  a  sharp  twist  and  allowing  it  to  turn  in  the  air  or  on  a  smooth  picskin, 
the  woman  meanwhile  removing  all  irregularities  until  an  even  thickness  is 
obtained.  She  repeats  the  process  until  her  spindle  is  full.  After  the  spun 
thread  has  been  wound  into  a  ball  for  convenience,  two  or  more  strands  are 
respun  to  the  required  thickne^. 
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established  at  a  point  more  than  10  leagues  in  the  interior,  where  they 
possess  250,000  acres  of  land,  and  employ  Indians,  together  with 
Paraguayans,  as  cowboys,  and  in  fencing  and  transport  work.'' 

To  the  layman,  however,  interested  in  the  study  of  primitive  man, 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  detailed  descriptions 
given  by  the  author  of  the  modes  of  life,  occupations,  superstitions, 
and  religious  beliefs  of  the  people  with  whom  he  lived,  many  of  whom 
had  never  seen  a  white  man  before  Mr.  Grubb  came  among  them. 
In  dealing  with  their  modes  of  life  and  their  environment  the  author 
gives  us  such  graphic  and  interesting  pictures  as  the  following: 

The  Indian  is  perfectly  suited  to  his  environment  ;  even  his  picturesque  costume  and 
the  ornamental  painting  with  which  he  adorns  his  body  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
his  surroundings.  The  colors  blend  so  beautifully  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Indian  has,  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  idea  of  fitness  and  liarmony.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  depict  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  let  us  take  one  or  two  localities  as 
illustrations,  and  try,  by  means  of  a  few  word  pictures,  to  present  some  typical  scenes 
to  the  reader's  eye. 

The  first  is  an  Indian  village,  situated  on  a  piece  of  open  land.  At  a  little  distance 
to  the  north  flows  a  sluggish  river,  the  current  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 
The  banks  are  thickly  covered  with  weeds,  bulrush  and  papyrus  rising  high  above 
the  rest,  and  dense  masses  of  floating  water  lilies  spread  out  at  the  roots  of  trees. 
Dark  tree  trunks,  which  have  drifted  down  iii  flood  time,  rise  here  and  there  out  of 
the  water  like  huge,  ugly  reptiles.  The  stream,  which  is  in  reality  about  50  feet 
wide,  can  only  be  recognized  by  a  little  clear  water  free  from  weeds  in  the  center. 
Close  to  the  bank  is  a  fringe  of  pabn  trees,  which  rear  their  tall  branchless  stems  40 
feet  or  more  into  the  air,  crowned  by  a  single  head  of  green,  fanlike  leaves.  The 
remains  of  last  season's  brilliant  green  crowns  droop  below  in  a  cluster  of  dead  leaves. 
A  few  shady  trees  are  dotted  here  and  there,  which  form  a  welcome  contrast  to  some 
headless  palms  and  dead  stumps — killed  by  the  destructive  palm  beetle.  On  these 
gaunt  stems  lazy  waterfowl  are  perched,  calmly  viewing  the  scene  around  them. 
In  the  water  an  occasional  splash  is  heard  as  a  sluggish  fish  jumps  at  a  water  insect 
or  seeks  to  escape  from  a  fierce  foe  beneath.  Here  and  there  what  seems  a  dead  black 
log  is  visible,  but  what  in  reality  is  an  alligator  asleep  or  slowly  moving  among  the 
reeds.    *    *    * 

The  Indian  village  close  at  hand  consists  of  two  lines  of  the  most  primitive  dwellings 
imaginable,  construct-ed  simply  of  boughs  of  trees  fixed  into  the  ground,  which  are 
interlaced  together  and  covered  with  grass  and  palm  leaves  loosely  thrown  on.  This 
rude  shelter  keeps  out  the  torrid  rays  of  the  sun,  and  to  some  extent  the  tropical 
rains.  Little  space  is  allowed  to  the  family  sheltering  beneath.  The  furniture  con- 
sists of  a  few  household  utensils  of  the  most  primitive  description,  and  skins,  which 
serve  as  seats  by  day  and  beds  by  night.  The  simple  weapons  of  the  savage  rest  near, 
or  are  stuck  into  the  grass  roof  above.  The  household  fires  of  wood  smoulder  a  yard 
or  so  in  front  of  each  shelter.  Women  sit  here  and  there  gently  swinging  a  baby  in 
its  string  hammock  or  industriously  spinning.  One  is  to  be  seen  seat-ed  at  a  loom, 
made  of  four  branches  of  a  tree,  weaving  a  blanket  for  the  master  of  the  house.  The 
other  women  sit  in  little  groups,  passing  round  the  pipe,  and  gossiping  over  the  news 
of  the  day. 

There  is  nothing  sad  or  dull  in  this  little  assembly;  with  bright,  cheerful  faces 
they  are  enjoying  their  simple  life  perhaps  more  keenly  for  the  moment  than  their 
more  highly  cultivated  and  civilized  sisters.  Two  or  three  old  men  are  about;  one  of 
extreme  age  is  sitting  cross-legged   on  his  mat,   apparently  thinking  of  nothing. 
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Troublesome  stinging  flies  are  buzzing  round  his  naked  body,  which  he  occasionally 
flicks  off  with  a  piece  of  hide  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  thin  stick,  which  enables  him 
to  reach  those  which  try  to  settle"  on  remote  parts  of  his  back.  A  few  children — very 
few,  it  must  be  admitted — disport  themselves  around  the  booths  in  nature's  garb. 
As  it  is  midday,  the  few  sheep  and  goats  are  resting  here  and  there  in  the  shade  lazily 
chewing  the  cud.  The  men  and  lads  are  out  hunting,  some  in  the  forest  for  the  honey, 
of  which  the  people  are  so  fond,  and  which  they  collect  in  skin  bags — comb,  larvae, 
young  bees,  and  all.     Others  are  out  on  the  great  ant-hill  plain  in  pursuit  of  the 
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SECTION   OF  A   LENGU.V   WOOLEN   BLANKET. 

The  loom  upon  which  these  blankets  are  woven  is  of  the  most  primitive  description,  formed  by  placing  two 
forked  branches  in  the  ground  in  an  upright  position.  A  crosspole  is  fixed  in  the  forks  above  and  another 
is  tied  below  near  theground,  barely  sufficient  space  being  allowed  for  the  ball  of  yarn  to  pass  underneath. 
As  the  woman  sits  on  the  ground,  she  can  iust  reach  to  drop  the  ball  of  wool  over  the  top  pole  and  catch 
it  as  it  falls;  she  then  passes  it  underneath  the  lower  one,  ana  repeats  the  operation  till  the  warp  is  finished. 
The  threads  are  placed  closely  side  by  side,  much  care  being  taken  in  forming  regular  lines  of  colored 
wool  to  produce  the  chosen  pattern.  The  shuttle  is  the  ball  of  wool,  which  is  passed  between  the  warp 
threads  as  far  asean  be  conveniently  reached.  The  woof  thread  is  then  battened  down  into  place  with  a 
short,  smooth-point«d  stick.  This'is  done  in  sections  of  about  12  inches  at  a  time,  until  the  whole  face 
of  the  web  has  oeen  traversed.  On  this  crude  loom  a  web  of  7  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet  6  inches  can  be 
productHi,  into  which  various  patterns  of  checks,  circles,  angles,  designs  in  imitation  of  snake  .skins,  etc., 
are  skillfully  woven. 

ostrich  or  the  deer,  while  the  rest  are  to  bo  seen  in  the  distance  by  the  river  bank 
with  hook  and  line,  tlie  hand  net,  or  the  fish  trap,  and  some  even  with  bow  and  arrow, 
seeking  for  the  large  fish  that  play  in  the  shallow  waters. 

This  pleasing  picture  of  the  simple  life  affords  a  momentary  glance 
at  the  pleasant  features  only  of  Indian  life  and  the  next  description 
shows  the  terrible  conditions  which  prevail  when 'an  epidemic  of 
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smallpox  seizes  upon  a  tribe.  The  picture  now  is  horrifying  in  the 
extreme.  At  best  these  villages  are  but  temporary  aflfairs,  and  should 
a  death  occur  from  any  cause  the  fear  of  ghostly  visitants  drives  the 
people  from  the  uncanny  spot.  The  village  is  abandoned,  the  few 
possessions  are  gathered  together,  the  huts  are  burned,  and  a  new 
location  is  sought.  The  terror  that  haunts  the  Indians  by  day  and 
by  night  is  that  of  the  spiritual,  the  dread  of  demons,  ghosts,  and 
witches,  and  these  imaginary  fears  play  a  large  part  in  making  them 
nomadic,  although  other  material  considerations  also  force  them  to 
wander  from  place  to  place.     The  author  writes: 

The  Indian  is  a  nomad,  unable  to  remain  long  in  any  one  place,  for  he  ia  driven  by 
resistless  forces  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  seasons  are  never  certain; 
for  nearly  two  years  at  a  stretch  I  have  known  vast  regions  almost  waterless.  Conse- 
quently the  game  are  compelled  to  seek  in  distant  parts  for  the  little  water  that  is 
left,  and  the  Indian  perforce  must  follow  it.  Gardens  cease  to  produce  harvests,  the 
swamps  and  rivers  are  dry  and  fish  are  unobtainable.  Various  kinds  bury  themselves 
deep  in  the  mud  at  the  approach  of  drought.  Eggs  are  deposited,  and  not  until 
much-wished-for  rains  fall  do  they  once  more  spring  into  life,  multiply  rapidly,  and 
teem  as  formerly. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  Uvelihood,  and  the  fears 
of  what  to  him  becomes  a  haunted  place,  the  spirit  of  restlessness  is 
fixed  upon  him  by  generations  of  the  past  and  the  inherited  habit  of 
wandering. 

And  yet  these  people,  without  a  habitation  and  a  home,  living  the 
crudest,  simplest,  hardest  of  lives,  regarded  as  the  lowest  of  barbarians 
by  the  members  of  the  white  race  who  know  of  them,  have  a  philosophy 
of  life  and  religious  ideas  which  under  the  circumstances  are  marvelous. 
Having  lived  with  them  for  20  years  and  so  far  gained  their  confidence 
as  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  them,  Mr.  Grubb  had  every  opportunity 
to  famiharize  himself  with  every  phase  of  Indian  thought,  for  he  had 
learned  their  language  and  was  preaching  the  Gospel  to  them  in  their 
own  tongue.  His  chapter  dealing  with  their  rehgion  is  of  absorbing 
interest  and  ends  with  the  following  summary: 

The  Indian's  idea,  therefore,  is  briefly  this,  that  there  was  an  original  First  Cause, 
a  Creator  who  planned  and  made  everything,  but  that  he  now  takes  no  part  in  the 
governance  of  the  universe,  and,  therefore  neither  rewards  nor  punishes. 

The  Indian  appears  io  be  a  believer  in  simple  and  natural  laws  only.  He  believes 
that  a  man  prospers  and  is  happy  in  this  life  and  the  next  in  so  far  as  he  abides  by  these 
natural  laws,  and  that  he  suffers  and  is  punished  when  he  infringes  them.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  very  true — heaven  and  hell  are  of  man's  own  making.  The  Indian,  of 
course,  has  no  idea  of  a  fall  from  primitive  purity  or  of  an  atonement  for  sin — that  is, 
an  atonement  made  by  some  perfect  being  on  behalf  of  the  imperfect — and  no  idea  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

He  regards  the  soul  as  immortal;  in  fact  he  can  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  man's 
personality  ceasing  to  exist.  The  after  life  is  to  him  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
present,  only  in  a  disembodied  condition.  He  does  not  regard  the  future  life  as  a 
greater,  happier,  and  better  existence,  nor  has  he  any  knowledge  of  a  future  state  of 
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punishment  following  on  an  evil  life  led  in  the  body.  He  regards  the  body  as  the  only 
means  by  which  the  soul  can  really  enjoy  itself,  and  he  has  little,  if  any,  idea  of  intel- 
lectual or  spiritual  enjoyment.  He  accordingly  does  not  view  the  life  after  death  with 
any  real  pleasure,  for  to  him  life  in  the  disembodied  state  will  be  dull  and  void.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  as  suffering  to  the  Indian  means  practically  only  physical  suffering, 
so  in  the  afterlife,  although  he  will  be  debarred  from  pleasure,  yet  he  will  also  escape 
from  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  pain,  sorrow,  and  trouble  which  attend  him  in  the  present. 

Holding  as  he  does  that  the  Creator  takes  no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  man.  he  naturally 
renders  Him  no  worship;  in  fact,  he  worships  nothing;  and  his  efforts  are  confined  to 
avoiding  the  consequences  of  evildoing  on  earth  and  to  warding  off  the  malignan  1 
kilyikhama  (spirits),  who,  he  holds,  are  continually  seeking  to  mar  his  happiness. 

The  Indian,  like  men  of  other  races,  possesses  the  ordinary  natural  instincts — ^love 
for  his  friends,  parents,  and  children,  sympathy  with  others  in  distress  and  in  trouble, 
and  the  like.  Beyond  this  his  object  in  life  is  to  gratify  his  desires  as  far  as  possible 
without  getting  himself  into  trouble. 

What  a  pity  that  such  a  plain,  simple,  practical  working  philosophy 
of  ufe  should.be  marred  by  the  dread  of  demons,  spirits,  devils,  and 
similar  superstitions. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  Indian  Ufe  in  the  Chaco,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Grubb,  has  had  much  to  do  with  their  degeneration, 
is  their  economic  and  social  system.  The  features  of  this  system  as 
it  has  existed  among  them  for  at  least  400  years  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  land  belongs  to  the  people  generally,  and  no  Indian,  not  even  a  chief,  has  any 
direct  claim  to  any  part  of  it  over  his  fellows.  No  Indian  is  encouraged  to  have  more 
possessions  than  his  neighbor.  Their  flocks  feed  on  the  common  pasture,  and  they 
only  lay  claim  to  their  gardens  while  actually  cultivating  them. 

The  natural  products  of  the  country,  such  as  game,  honey,  wild  fruits,  fish,  and  fire- 
wood, are  the  common  property  of  all,  and  native  law  enjoins  the  widest  hospitality. 

Every  man  is  supposed  to  hunt.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  leisured  class,  not  even 
among  chiefs.  There  are  really  no  social  distinctions,  the  chiefs  only  holding  rule 
when  it  is  for  the  common  good,  such  as  in  time  of  war. 

There  is  no  law  of  inheritance.  The  clan  is  to  a  great  extent  as  responsible  for  the 
children  as  the  parents  themselves;  and  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  chil- 
dren are  tribal  matters  rather  than  parental.  Children  are  supposed  to  have  as  much 
liberty  as  possible. 

As  far  as  law  goes  there  is  very  little  restriction  in  marriage. 

The  aged  must  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  as  also  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled. 

Competition  in  the  way  of  one  man  striving  to  rise  superior  to  his  fellow  man,  to  rule 
over  others  or  to  better  himself  at  their  expense,  is  strongly  discouraged  and  almost 
nonexistent. 

Those  who  have  been  traveling,  and  therefore  not  able  to  produce  crops,  or  those 
who  for  any  other  reason  have  no  means  of  subsistence  for  the  time  being,  have  a 
claim  on  the  community. 

Passing  from  this  summary  to  fuller  details  the  author  endeavors 
to  show  how  four  centuries  of  tlieir  peculiar  social  system  have 
affected  the  Chaco  Indians. 

There  is  among  them  as  much  diversity  of  ability,  strength,  and  energy  as  amongst 
other  people;  but  the  able  agriculturist  who  could,  if  he  would,  acquire  a  large  and 
83664— Bull.  4—13 5 
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WOMEN  DANCERS  AT  A  "YANMANA." 

One  interesting  feature  of  Chaco  Indian  life  is  the  holding  of  periodic  feasts.  One  of  these,  the 
"  Yanmana,"  is  connected  with  the  coming  of  age  of  a  girl,  and  is  dcstTil>ed  by  Mr.  Gnibb  as 
follows:  "The  girl  sits  in  a  specially  constructed  booth  with  one  or  two  girl  companions.  She 
is  gaily  ornamented,  and  for  the  first  time  adopts  the  longer  skirt  of  the  womean.  She  ceases  at 
this  feast  to  l>e  a  child.  The  women  dance  by  themselves,  each  holding  a  long  cane  with  a  bunch 
of  deer's  hoofs  tied  at  the  top.  These  they  strike  on  the  ground,  producing  a  loud  jangling  sound, 
marking  time  to  a  chant.  Forming  themselves  into  a  ring,  they  keep  a  regular  step  as  they 
circle  round.  An  old  woman  in  the  center  rattles  her  cane  and  keeps  step  with  the  others,  chant- 
ing with  them,  but  in  a  louder  tone.  She  goes  through  many  strange  contortions  of  the  body, 
at  times  pretending  to  tear  out  her  own  hair.  The  men  also  form  into  circles,  each  holding  a  goura 
filled  with  seeds  and  small  shells,  which  they  rattle,  keeping  time  to  a  chant.  The  boy's,  dressed 
in  ostrich  plumes,  wear  masks  to  represent  evil  spirits,  and,  nmning  one  behind  the  other,  move 
in  and  out  among  the  crowd  Jingling  bunches  of  hoofs,  and  from  time  to  time  uttering  prolonged 
shrill  cries.    When  they  circle  roimd  near  the  girl  the  women  drive  them  off. 


Courtesy  of  Beeley  &  Co.  (Ltd.>.  Lontlon. 

A  SEARCH  EXPEDITION. 

Exploring  expeditions  into  the  Chaco  district,  owing  to  the  antipathy  of  the  Indians  to  all  foreigners, 
have  been  attended  bv  great  danger.  Some  time  after  the  advent  of  Mr.  Grubb  into  the  Charo 
mission  field  an  expedition  to  the  River  Pilcomayo  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  the 
explorer  Ibareta.  Nothing  being  heard  from  the  expedition  for  some  mouths,  a  searching  party 
was  sent  out  to  attempt  to  find  trac^  of  the  explorer,  and  the  picture  shows  this  party  on  the 
march  to  the  River  Pilcomayo.  No  traces  were  found,  and  subsequently  it  was  learned  that  only 
two  members  of  the  Ibareta  party  escaped  with  their  lives. 
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productive  plantation  by  his  own  efforts,  who  by  thrift  and  industry  could  maintain 
his  own  family  and  dependents  comfortably,  refuses,  in  obedience  to  the  socialistic 
law,  to  work  for  the  support  of  others  of  whom  he  does  not  approve.  Accordingly 
he  produces  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  present  needs.  He  never  saves 
anything  against  the  day  of  adversity,  because  others  are  not  doing  the  same,  and 
therefore  if  he  had  a  store  in  reserve  the  thriftless  would  step  in  and  share  it  with 
him.  The  clever  him  ter  can  bring  in  abundance  of  game,  but  he  sees  no  use  in  unduly 
fatiguing  himself  and  is  content  with  supplying  his  own  immediate  needs  and  the 
wants  of  those  whom  he  desires  to  help.  The  natural  result  is  that  the  Indian,  in 
course  of  generations,  has  become  thriftless,  lazy,  selfish,  and  has  lost  to  a  great  extent 
all  kind  feelings  for  those  outside  his  own  immediate  circle. 

To  prove  the  truth  of  bis  conclusions  the  author  gives  numerous 
concrete  examples  illustrating  the  Indian's  viewpoint,  such  as  the 
following: 

I  once  urged  a  strong  and  capable  Indian  to  use  the  land  which  he  had  under 
cultivation  to  better  advantage.  He  agreed  that  the  soil  was  good  and  that  with 
comparatively  little  more  effort  he  could  treble  the  amount  of  produce.  He  also 
admitted  that  he  understood  well  how  to  preserve  his  maize  and  other  products,  and 
thereby  secure  himself  against  hunger,  and  even  against  the  short  rations  which  cause 
the  Indian  much  suffering  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  But  he  argued  that 
it  would  not  benefit  him  if  he  were  to  do  so.  He  mentioned  several  of  his  clansmen 
and  bade  me  look  at  their  tiny  gardens,  saying:  "If  I  grow  large  crops,  these  men 
would  grow  still  less,  and  according  to  our  custom  they  would  become  my  uninvited 
guests,  and  the  surplus  over  and  above  what  I  now  have  would  go  to  them  instead  of 
my  family.  Were  I  to  gamer  my  crops  and  keep  them  for  a  time  of  scarcity,  these 
men  would  not  exercise  equal  thrift,  and  knowing  that  I  had  a  stock  they  would  call 
upon  me.'* 

The  Indians  build  miserable  dwellings,  small,  cramped,  and  affording  very  insuf- 
ficient shelter,  and  yet  when  employed  by  us  to  build  a  hut  on  native  lines  for  our- 
selves, they  can  speedily  make  a  very  satisfactory  one.  When  I  rebuked  them  for 
not  making  better  shelters  for  themselves,  they  replied:  *'If  we  built  a  large  and 
roomy  hut,  others  would  claim  our  hospitality  in  bad  weather.  Why,  therefore, 
should  we  exert  ourselves  to  save  others  the  trouble?" 

To  the  disciples  of  Karl  Marx  and  our  modern  socialistic  reformers 
we  leave  the  refutation  ot  Mr.  Grubb's  argument  against  socialism  as 
it  works  out  in  practice.  The  chapter  in  bis  book  entitled  ''Indian 
Socialism''  may  give  them  some  food  for  thought. 

Tbe  author  deals  with  the  arts  and  industries  of  the  Chaco  Indians 
in  a  detailed  and  most  interesting  manner.  Hunting  and  fishing  are 
the  chief  occupations  of  the  men,  not  in  tbe  way  of  pleasing  pastimes 
but  for  the  sake  of  procuring  food.  Gardening  is  carried  on  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  the  principal  products  being  pumpkins,  sweet  potatoes, 
maize,  mandioca,  and  tobacco.  Suitable  soil  is  found  only  in  small 
patches,  and  tbe  extremes  of  drought  and  floods  make  large  crops 
impossible,  while  ants,  locusts,  and  other  insects  add  to  the  difficul- 
ties of  agriculture.  The  women  are  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving 
blankets,  making  nets,  hammocks,  etc.,  and,  considering  their  primi- 
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tive  appliances,  accomplish  remarkable  results.     As  to  their  dress  the 
author  writes: 

The  only  garment  worn  by  a  woman  is  a  skin  petticoat,  except  in  the  very  cold 
weather,  when  she  wraps  her  whole  body  in  a  large  mantle,  made  by  sewing  together 
a  number  of  skins,  either  of  the  nutria  (a  species  of  otter),  sheep,  small  deer,  or  fox, 
wearing  it  with  the  hairy  side  next  to  the  body.  The  petticoat  is  sufficiently  large  to 
reach  one  and  a  half  times  around  the  hips,  and  falls  to  a  little  below  the  knees.  The 
double  fold  runs  down  the  front,  and  a  woolen  belt  serves  to  fasten  it.  In  the  rough 
conditions  of  Indian  life  these  skirts,  being  washable,  are  particularly  serviceable 
garments  and  wear  for  many  years.  They  are  made  from  the  skins  of  goats,  sheep, 
or  the  smaller  deer,  and  the  longer  they  are  worn  the  softer  they  become. 

The  man's  only  garment  is  a  blanket  made  of  wool,  the  manufacture 
of  which  is  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  tedious  task  of  the  wife. 
In  some  instances  four  months  are  consumed  in  the  production  of 
one  blanket,  but  when  finished  it  is  quite  a  work  of  art. 

The  feasts,  dances,  and  various  kinds  of  celebrations  are  all  vividly 
described  by  the  author,  who  in  fact  gives  the  reader  faithful  pictures 
of  every  phase  of  Indian  life  and  evinces  such  knowledge  of  these 
interesting  people  as  could  be  attained  only  in  the  many  years  he 
dwelt  with  them. 

An  attempt  by  one  of  his  trusted  Indian  helpers  to  murder  Mr. 
Grubb  was  almost  successful.  He  was  left  for  dead  by  his  assailant, 
alone  in  an  immense  forest,  but  with  remarkable  fortitude  succeeded 
in  forcibly  extracting  an  arrow  which  had  penetrated  his  lungs  from 
his  back,  and  was  finally  found  in  a  semiconscious  condition  by 
friendly  Indians,  wlio  cared  for  him  until  friends  from  the  mission 
could  be  notified.  The  Indians  subsequently  killed  the  would-be 
assassin  with  their  own  hands  to  punish  his  crime. 

The  book,  which  bears  on  every  page  the  convincing  marks  of 
trutli,  the  faithful  portrayal  of  actual  facts,  is  as  interesting  as  a 
delightful  work  of  fiction,  and  it  is  with  regret  that  the  reader  leaves 
An  Unknown  People  in  an  Unknown  Land,  for  after  its  perusal  he 
feels  as  though  these  people  were  no  longer  unknown  and  that,  like 
Mr.  Grubb,  he  has  lived  with  tiiem  for  many  yeai*s. 
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AMBASSADOR  HERRICK'S 
LUNCHEON  TO  HIS  LATIN 
AMERICAN  COLLEAGUES  '/ 


ON  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  Birthday 
on  February  22,  1913,  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  the  United 
States   Ambassador   to   France,   tendered    a   delightfully 
enjoyable  luncheon  at  the  embassy  in  Paris.     There  were 
invited  to  this  function  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  in  France,  the  members  of  the  United  States  embassy 
staff,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  men. 

For  several  years  past  these  functions  have  taken  place  at  Paris 
and  have  been  a  splendid  means  of  bringing  together  a  distinguished 
group  of  men  representing  all  the  Americas  and  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  common  ties  of  friendship  and  better  understanding 
between  their  respective  nations.  No  more  fitting  day  could  have 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Herrick's  predecessors  who  instituted  this  custom 
than  the  birthday  of  Washington,  whose  life  and  history  have  been 
an  inspiration  to  nearly  all  the  other  American  Republics  and  whose 
leadership  in  the  struggles  for  independence  has  been  emulated  by 
the  great  and  noble  heroes  of  Latin  America. 

In  welcoming  bis  guests  Ambassador  Herrick  said  in  part  : 

It  gives  me  especial  pleasure  that  you  consented  to  honor  me  by  becoming  my 
guests  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  a  custom,  the  idea  of  which  was  so  happily 
conceived  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  de  Peralta,  and  my  friend  and  prede- 
cessor, Mr.  Henry  White. 

Better  acquaintance  among  our  respective  countries  is  resulting  in  a  greater  liking, 
and  a  deeper  mutual  regard. 

It  seems  most  appropriate  to  assemble  here  in  this  French  capital  the  representa- 
tives of  the  countries  of  the  Americas — ^from  the  South,  from  the  Central,  and  from  the 
North — to  observe  the  natal  day  of  Washington,  whose  statues  and  monuments 
erected  in  enduring  marble  and  bronze  grace  the  public  places  of  an  admiring  and 
appreciative  people.  For  it  is  our  privilege  to  remember,  on  this  day,  the  steadfast 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  France  in  all  our  striving  for  independent  and  free 
Government. 

Washington  no  longer  belongs  to  one  country.  The  power  of  his  example  has  so 
radiated  and  influenced  the  impulse  of  mankind  that  it  has  become  an  imperishable 
legacy  to  people  bom  of  many  races.  It  is  natural  that  we,  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, should  unite  in  this  commemoration,  since  we  are  the  direct  inheritors  and  bene- 
ficiaries of  his  vast  achievement,  which,  viewed  at  this  distance,  seems  to  have  been 
of  almost  divine  inspiration.  What  he  did  wrought  a  change  in  the  spirit  of  man,  and 
marked  an  epoch  in  civilization.    It  was  his  clearness  of  vision  which  saw  beyond 
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HON.  MYRON  T.  HERRICK, 

U.  8.  Ambassador  to  France,  who  entertained  the  Latin  American  diplomatic  corps  resident  at  Paris 

on  Februarj-  22.  1912. 
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space  and  time  and  which  left  us  masters  of  our  own  destinies,  free  to  follow  independ- 
ent courses  of  national  existence. 

We  have  also  a  common  inheritance  in  the  lives  of  Francisco  de  Miranda,  Bolivar, 
and  San  Martin. 

The  patriots  of  the  countries  of  America,  who  fought  unselfishly  for  freedom 
implanted  the  enduring  ideas  and  principles  of  self-government  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere which  have  now  become  our  indestructible  assets. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  radical  change  in  the  method  of  the  government  of 
people,  as  was  inaugurated  by  our  forefathers,  would  be  fraught  with  long  periods 
of  unrest,  agitation,  and  bloodshed.  It  seemed  at  times  that  free  government  was 
destined  to  perish  from  the  earth,  but  through  the  indomitable  energy  and  spirit  of  the 
people  it  is  finally  and  surely  conquering. 

The  period  of  our  exclusiveness  is  rapidly  passing.  We  are  being  brought  into 
closer  intellectual  and  commercial  relationship  with  the  world,  which  is  more  and 
more  dependent  on  our  stability.  This  fact  is  proving  a  substantial  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  some  of  our  most  perplexing  domestic  problems.  With  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  is  coming  a  greater  economic  activity  in  our  part  of  the  world,  evolving 
new  duties  and  new  responsibilities,  which  we  must  soon  assume.  Our  marvelous 
natural  resources,  the  development  of  which  is  only  in  the  beginning,  is  now  drawing 
toward  us,  as  never  before,  the  attention  and  capital  of  the  Old  World.  If  we  are  to 
grasp  the  opportunity,  manifestly  ours,  to  do  a  world's  work — which  shall  be  a  blessing 
to  those  of  our  time,  and  to  those  who  shall  follow  us — ^we  must  settle  speedily  and  per- 
manently, each  country  in  its  own  way,  the  internal  disorders  which  cause  apprehen- 
sion and  alarm  abroad  and  are  the  real  obstacles  to  the  final  peace  and  order,  presaging 
a  higher  and  more  enduring  civilization  than  the  world  has  heretofore  known. 

These  mutual  understandings,  common  aspirations,  and  larger  responsibilities 
are  broadening  us,  and  taking  us  out  of  the  narrow  world  of  isolation  where  mischiof- 
makers  are  able  to  disturb  and  distract.  Such  an  one  has  but  recently  appeared  in 
our  midst,  who,  like  a  truant  boy  standing  on  the  shore,  throws  stones  into  the  water 
to  trouble  its  tranquil  surface.  The  best  method  of  putting  to  rout  these  troublesome 
people  and  of  undoing  their  mischief,  is  bett'?r  acquaintance  and  better  understanding 
of  each  other's  motives  and  purposes. 

For  this  reason,  I  want  to  read  you  a  letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Root  a  few 
days  ago.  It  is  in  answer  to  one  I  had  wiitten  him  upon  having  my  attention  called 
to  a  speech  he  is  alleged  to  have  delivered  in  terms  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  my 
countrymen's  feelings  toward  our  sister  Republics  and  so  at  variance  with  the  senti- 
ments he  himself  had  exprassed  on  so  many  occasions,  both  at  home  and  in  the  coun- 
tries represented  by  many  of  you  here,  that  I  could  not  credit  the  truth  of  the  utter- 
ances attributed  to  him. 

The  Ambassador  then  read  a  communication  received  by  him  from 
Senator  Koot,  in  which  the  hitter  denied  in  clear,  strong,  and  une- 
quivocal terms  certain  spurious  r.rticles  which  have  been  published 
in  some  Latin  American  newspapers  and  purporting  to  be  his  utter- 
ances. The  ambassador's  speech  r.s  well  as  Mr.  Root's  letter  made 
a  deep  and  favorable  impression  upon  the  guests,  and  the  toast 
proposed  by  Mr.  Ilerrick  '*  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  to  the  health 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  American  Republics,  and  to  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  countries  under  their  guidance,"  was  enthusi- 
astically received. 

His  excellency,  Sr.  Don  Manuel  M.  de  Peralta,  the  minister  of 
Costa  Rica  to  France,  responding  in  behalf  of  his  diplomatic  col- 
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leagues,  made  a  felicitous  address  in  Spanish  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation: 

Mr.  Ambassador:  I  have  the  honor  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  Latin  American 
colleagues  and  for  myself  for  the  kind  opportunity  you  have  given  us  to  observe  with 
you,  as  we  did  with  your  distinguished  predecessors  White  and  Bacon,  the  natal  day 
of  that  illustrious  man,  now  deified  by  history  and  ranked  among  the  famous  makers 
of  nations. 

Rightly  do  you  call  him  the  father  of  the  country.  There  is  not  a  man,  not  a  people, 
not  a  State,  not  a  race  on  our  planet,  that  would  not  deem  it  honor  and  happiness  to 
call  him  father,  son,  brother,  fellow-citizen. 

From  the  Far  East  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  who  does  not  know  Washington? 
Who  does  not  admire  his  work? 

What  is  the  United  States  of  America?  What  is  that  Republic,  whose  magnificent 
area,  whose  wonderful  progress  within  its  natural  limits  would  astonish  even  Rome — 
the  Rome  of  Octavio  and  the  Antonys? 

It  is  the  work  of  Washington,  strengthened  and  enriched  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
successors;  ennobled  by  their  reverent  regard  for  the  principles  of  justice  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  honor,  on  which  is  based  the  splendid  edifice  of  the  American  Union. 

In  Washington  we  celebrate  and  honor  the  father  of  American  liberty,  the  faithful 
guardian  and  keeper  of  the  Constitution,  the  noblest  example  of  personal  disinter- 
estedness, of  political  foresight,  and  of  love  of  humanity,  and  we  do  not  believe  nor 
can  we  believe  nor  admit  that  any  of  his  successors  could  or  would  wish  to  identify 
themselves  willingly  and  knowingly  with  anything  contrary  to  such  principles  and 
to  such  traditions. 

When  your  representative  statesman,  Elihu  Root,  as  messenger  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship, visited  the  Latin  American  Republics,  everywhere  he  was  enthusiastically 
received,  everywhere  his  words  found  a  sympathetic  echo  and  impressed  upon  every 
mind  the  conviction  that,  as  was  said  by  one  of  your  statesmen  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  '*What  the  United  States  wants  for  Latin  America  is  the  happiness  of  its 
people  and  free,  stable,  and  progressive  governments.*' 

This  conviction  is  to-day  as  deep  and  strong  as  it  ever  was,  and  Mr.  Ambassador 
you  may  assure  your  illustrious  compatriot  and  our  friend,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  that  the 
false  assertions  of  an  unscrupulous  journalist  have  not  left,  nor  do  they  merit  to  leave, 
the  slightest  shadow  in  our  mind. 

But  we  shall  remember  with  deep  gratitude  the  intense  indignation  with  which 
Mr.  Root,  and  you,  Mr.  Ambassador,  denied  the  assertions  and  aflto:ied  the  sincere 
and  unswerving  friendship  which  you  profess  for  your  sister  Republics  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande. 

This  friendship,  sincerely  and  loyally  reciprocated,  will  be  even  more  close  when, 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  oceans  meeting  and  mingling  to  become  one  by  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  commercial  relations  of  both  worlds  shall  find  new 
impetus,  and  you  shall  have  made  between  them  a  new  bond  of  indissoluble  fraternity. 

Men  imitate  nature;  and  just  as  science  and  faith  move  mountains  and  draw  the 
seas  together,  so  will  they  bring  people  closer  together  and  dissipate  the  passing 
clouds  that  at  times  obscure  but  never  hide  the  course  of  the  sun— the  sun  which  will 
shine  forth  with  greater  brilliance  to  light  the  pathways  of  civilization. 

You  have  made  reference,  Mr.  Ambassador,  to  the  strong  and  steadfast  sympathy 
with  which  France  has  encouraged  all  our  strivings  to  secure  free  and  independent 
government. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  Thomas  Jefîerson,  the  friend  of  Washington,  his  repre- 
sentative, like  you,  in  France,  and  his  successor  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States,  said  that  every  man  has  two  countries — his  own  and  France. 
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Gentlemen,  I  propoee  the  health  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  the 
health  of  the  Presidents  of  all  the  Republics  of  America. 

Ambassador  Herrick's  guests  to  the  luncheon  were:  Sr.  Manuel 
de  Peralta,  the  minister  in  Paris  of  Costa  Kica;  Sr.  F.  Puga  Borne, 
the  minister  of  Chile;  Sr.  Enrique  Rodriguez  Larreta,  the  minister  of 
Argentina;  Mr.  Nemours  Auguste,  minister  of  Haiti;  Sr.  Rafael  de 
Miero,  minister  of  Uruguay;  Senhor  Olyntho  de  Magalhães,  minister 
of  Brazil;  Sr.  Hernando  Holguin  y  Caro,  minister  of  Colombia;  Sr. 
José  Maria  Lardizabal,  chargé  d'affaires  of  Guatemala;  Sr.  Melchor 
Fernandez,  chargé  d'affaires  of  Cuba;  Sr.  Dorn  y  de  Alsua,  chargé 
d'affaires  of  Ecuador;  Sr.  E.  de  la  Fuente,  first  secretary  of  the  Peru- 
vian legation;  Sr.  Alcides  Arguedas,  secretary  of  the  Bohvian  legation  ; 
Sr.  Arosamena,  attaché  of  the  Panaman  legation;  Mr.  Henry  Vignaud, 
honorary  counsellor  of  the  United  States  embassy;  Mr.  Robert  Woods 
Bliss,  secretary  of  the  United  States  embassy;  Capt.  Frank  H. 
Mason,  United  States  consul  general;  Commander  Henry  H.  Hough^ 
naval  attaché;  Mr.  Sheldon  Whitehouse,  second  secretary  of  the 
United  States  embassy;  Mr.  Laiu'ence  Norton,  private  secretary  to 
the  United  States  ambassador;  the  Rev.  Henry  Watson;  Mr.  Elmer 
Roberts;  Mr.  Wm.  Philip  Simms,  and  Mr.  B.  J.  Shoninger. 
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A  COMPREHENSIVE  statement  covering  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  calendar  year  1912 
has  just  been  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War 
Department  of  the  United  States,  prepared  by  the  general 
receiver  of  Dominican  customs,  Hon.  William  E.  Pulliam.  From  it 
The  Bulletin  is  pleased  to  reproduce  the  following  facts  and  figures 
which  reveal  the  steady  increase  in  the  progress  and  development  of 
that  country: 

Aggregate  Dominican  trade. 

Value  of  importe  and  exporte,  1912 $20, 603, 146 

Value  of  importe  and  exporte,  1911 17, 945, 208 

Increase,  1912 2, 657,  938 

Contrary  to  the  expectation  expressed  by  many,  a  general  political 
disturbance  which  continued  practically  for  the  entire  year,  did  not 
cause  a  diminution  of  the  country's  trade,  but  in  contrast  the  calendar 
year  1912  surpassed  all  previous  records,  and  there  were  substantial 
increases  in  both  branches — imports  and  exports.  Such  a  develop- 
ment in  the  face  of  adverse  conditions  can  be  accepted  as  the  best 
evidence  of  further  expansion  and  future  prospects.  The  value  of 
exports  aggregated  $12,385,248,  representing  a  decided  gain  of  $1,389,- 
702  over  the  year  immediately  preceding.  Imports  carried  a  declared 
valuation  of  $8,217,898,  likewise  a  gain  of  $1,268,236  more  than  that 
of  1911.  As  the  figures  indicate,  and  as  has  been  in  the  past  an  es- 
tablished feature  of  economic  conditions  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
the  balance  of  trade  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Republic,  the  differ- 
ence being  $4,167,350.  The  increases  for  the  year  were  general,  re- 
lating alike  to  the  principal  articles  for  export  and  also  to  the  various 
classes  of  merchandise  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  import  trade. 
Of  the  country's  four  leading  products — sugar,  cacao,  coffee,  and  to- 
bacco— all  but  the  last  named  were  exported  in  larger  quantities  than 
heretofore.  An  off  year  characterized  the  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
which  was  marketed  in  smaller  quantities,  and  the  political  troubles 
doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  the  decrease  in  the  exportation  of 

1  Values  are  in  United  States  currency. 
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those  raw  materials,  such  as  hardwoods,  dyewoods,  and  beeswax,  in 
the  handUng  of  which  native  labor  is  employed  and  native  capital 
largely  interested.  On  the  side  of  imports  large  increases  were  re- 
corded in  nearly  all  the  important  lines,  particularly  iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures  thereof,  which  led  with  a  total  value  of  $1,626,800, 
placing  this  class  of  articles  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic  in  the  front  rank  of  importations. 

Building  materials  were  purchased  in  much  larger  quantities  to 
meet  the  demand  for  numerous  improvements  under  way  at  several 
of  the  ports.  An  American  concern  which  has  undertaken  to  install 
a  system  of  electric  light  plants  for  the  principal  towns  has  its  work 
well  underway,  and  for  its  realization  imported  a  large  amount  of  all 
sorts  of  material  and  necessary  apparatus. 

The  Dominican  sugar  industry  has  so  increased  that  almost  without 
exception  the  various  estates  have  enlarged  and  are  continuing  to 
improve  their  plants  by  the  introduction  of  the  latest  miUing  machin- 
ery of  greater  capacity.  The  total  value  of  such  machinery  imported 
during  the  year  was  $721,473.  An  encouraging  fact  also  to  be 
recorded  is  that  agricultural  implements  were  imported  in  larger 
quantities  than  ever  before,  which  can  be  accepted  as  an  indication 
of  the  effort  made  toward  the  material  development  of  the  country. 
Those  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  Dominican  Republic  appar- 
ently have  not  been  deterred  by  the  unfortunate  political  disturb- 
ances, but  the  observation  is  in  order  that  the  advance  would  still 
have  been  much  greater  had  there  been  nothing  to  mar  the  orderly 
administration  of  governmental  aflFairs  and  bring  about  the  disrup- 
tion of  pubhc  peace.  Plows,  cultivators,  improved  machinery,  im- 
proved school  furniture,  and  electric  lighting  supplies  are  perhaps 
better  barometers  of  progress  than  the  mere  increase  of  business  as 
shown  by  figures. 

AGGREGATE   TRADE. 

An  analysis  of  the  total  annual  trade  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  continued  its  commercial  lead  with  the  Dominican 
Republic,  its  sales  and  purchases  aggregating  in  value  $12,374,607, 
an  amount  which  represented  something  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  a  decided  increase  of  $2,493,300  over  the  previous  year. 
The  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  and  of  products  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom  reached  a  total  of  $1 ,963,222,  likewise  an  increase, 
in  amount  $423,539  over  1911.  In  relative  importance  Germany 
occupied  second  place,  though  the  volume  of  its  dealings  was  less  than 
in  1911.  The  German  trade  in  1912  was  worth  $3,402,335,  a  decline 
of  $810,772  in  comparison  with  1911.  The  trade  with  France  repre- 
sented a  value  of  $1,158,124,  a  loss  of  $136,037  compared  with  similar 
transactions  of  the  year  before.     Participation  in  the  trade  by  other 
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countries  has  never  been  on  a  large  scale.  Next  in  importance  ranked 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Cuba,  in  the  order  named.  With  the  neighboring 
island  of  Porto  Rico  there  is  a  regular  but  small  trade  movement,  which 
was  much  curtailed  during  the  year  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the 
plague,  which  had  the  effect  of  enforcing  a  quarantine  against  the 
steamers  plying  between  ports  of  that  island  and  Cuban  and  Domini- 
can ports.  Under  the  head  of  '  '  Other  countries  ^'  there  was  a  vaulation 
of  $1,284^641,  an  increase  of  $724,776,  explained  by  shipments  of  sugar 
to  Canada. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS. 

The  increased  volume  of  trade  discussed  above  resulted  in  a  new 
record  for  customs  collections.  During  the  calendar  year  1912, 
$3,657,595.70  was  the  aggregate  of  customs  returns,  an  increase  of 
$171,909.10,  or  a  gain  of  nearly  5  per  cent  over  1911,  which  was  the 
largest  previous  year. 

From  imports  alone  collections  yielded  $3,328,082.75,  an  amount 
much  in  excess  of  the  entire  annual  collections  of  some  previous  years, 
and  from  exports  there  was  collected  $237,461.76,  a  total  of  $3,565,- 
544.51,  constituting  customs  revenue  proper  as  understood  by  the 
terms  of  the  convention  and  on  which  the  surplus  division  is  made  for 
amortization  purposes.  The  surplus  available  over  the  $3,000,000 
mark  was  $565,544.51 ,  one-half  of  which,  $282,772.25,  was  made  avail- 
able and  deposited  to  apply  on  the  sinking  fund.  That  amount,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $1,200,000  segregated  and  deposited  in  monthly  install- 
ments, represented  a  total  of  $1,487,772.25,  which  has  been  deposited 
for  interest  payments  and  amortization  of  the  Dominican  bond  issue, 
and  was  by  far  the  largest  amount  so  applied  in  any  year  since  the 
estabhshment  of  the  receivership.  On  a  percentage  basis  the  amor- 
tization fund  received  almost  21  per  cent  of  the  principal,  as  against 
the  1  per  cent  minimum  provision  of  the  convention.  The  effect  of 
the  splendid  collections  of  1912,  which  were  in  continuation  of  the 
trade  expansion  reported  in  other  years,  offers  the  suggestion  that  the 
Dominican  Government  now  is  in  a  position  to  abolish  all  export  duties 
thus  giving  further  impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  the  principal  crops 
of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  receive  from  imports  alone  a  sum 
sufficient  to  meet  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Government  operating 
expenses  and  provide  not  only  the  minimum  but  increased  amounts 
for  application  on  the  national  indebtedness. 

No  exportations  of  currency  were  reported  during  the  year.  The 
declared  value  of  importations  of  money  was  $385,443. 

Facilities  for  exchange  of  commodities  with  the  outside  were  in- 
creased during  the  year  by  the  opening  of  the  port  of  La  Romana,  in 
the  Seibo  Province,  which  point  has  been  the  scene  of  considerable 
commercial  and  industrial  activity  within  the  past  year  and  a  half. 
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It  is  in  the  La  Romana  section  that  American  capital  recently 
has  been  invested  in  sugar  lands,  thus  opening  up  a  new  field  for  that 
industry.  The  growing  importance  of  the  place  is  fully  evident 
from  the  marked  activity  which  has  characterized  it,  both  in  a 
building  Une  and  the  volume  of  its  trade.  Although  the  bulk  of  its 
suppHes  was  furnished  by  coastwise  shipments,  regular  importations 
commenced  late  in  the  year,  with  every  indication  that  from  now 
on  the  demand  will  bo  such  as  to  give  La  Romana  a  rank  in  advance 
of  some  of  the  long-established  ports.  The  American  and  German 
lines  of  steamships  touching  at  Dominican  ports  have  made  La 
Romana  a  regular  port  of  call.  Direct  importations  were  on  a  small 
scale  to  the  close  of  the  year,  total  value  being  $16,051.  During  the 
one  month  of  December  exports  valued  at  $10,170  were  shipped 
abroad. 

Exports. 

Sugar  (raw).  Kilos.  Value. 

19i2 88,775.297  '    $5,841,357 

1911 85,630,409  ,      4,159,733 

Increase 3,144,828        1,681,624 

I 

While  the  exports  of  sugar  for  1912  showed  a  gain  of  but  3,089 
tons  ^  over  the  year  preceding,  the  jprices  reaUzed  were  greater,  so 
there  was  a  difference  in  value  of  $1,681,624  more  than  for  1911.  Li 
other  words,  while  sugar  exports  increased  at  the  rate  of  but  3  per 
cent,  the  return  for  the  product  advanced  by  40  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year.  The  production  was  curtailed  by  the 
poUtical  unrest  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  causing  some 
difficulty  in  procuring  labor,  while  the  centrals  in  the  Azua  district 
had  not  enjoyed  the  usual  amount  of  water.  As  illustrating  the 
development  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  RepubUc,  it  may  be  stated 
that  since  the  year  1905  sugar  exports  have  almost  doubled.  In 
that  year  exports  of  the  commodity  amounted  to  47,308  tons,  as 
compared  with  87,205  tons  for  the  year  just  closed.  The  area  of 
sugar  lands  under  cultivation  was  largely  extended  during  the  year, 
and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  under  normal  conditions  the  sugar 
industry  of  the  Republic  will  continue  to  exhibit  the  steady  growth 
which  has  characterized  it  for  the  past  eight  years. 

Sugar  exports  constituted  47  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports 
for  the  year,  and  almost  all  of  same  went  to  the  United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  and  Canada.  Many  of  the  shipments  to  American  ports 
were  made  subject  to  order  for  possible  transshipment  to  European 
markets. 


1  Calculatioas  based  on  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  or  1.018  kilos. 
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Cacao. 

KUos. 

20.832,602 
19,827,561 

Value. 

1912       

$4,248,724 

1911 

3,902,111 

Increase 

1,005,041 

346,613 

Under  unfavorable  conditions  cacao  continued  to  exhibit  the  steady 
increase  which  has  marked  the  exports  of  this  product  during  recent 
years.  Its  value  represented  34  per  cent  of  all  exports.  During  the 
year  just  closed  shipments  showed  a  gain  of  987  tons  over  1911,  while 
prices  were  slightly  better. 

The  United  States  took  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  14,375,010  kilos,  com- 
pared with  9,230,878  kilos  for  1911.  To  Germany  went  3,624,627 
kilos,  or  about  half  as  much  as  that  country  purchased  during  the 
year  before;  ^hile  2,832,965  kilos  were  exported  to  France,  as  against 
4,307,582  kilos  in  1911.  Earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve 
the  present  methods  of  drying  the  bean  and  preparing  it  for  market 
so  that  it  may  secure  the  full  price  its  intrinsic  merit  should  demand. 


Tobacco.  Kilos.       I     Value. 


1912. 


-,  r 


5,754,649  I        $670,337 
1911 13,831,189         1,421,424 

Decrease '       8,076,540  i         751,087 

Tobacco  showed  a  marked  decline,  and  in  this  respect  furnished  a 
contrast  to  other  Dominican  products.  However,  the  shortage,  due 
to  internal  causes,  is  thought  to  be  only  temporary,  and  the  proba- 
bilities are  that  not  only  will  the  yield  be  increased,  but  more  care 
will  be  exercised  in  curing  and  assorting,  thus  improving  the  quahty 
and  realizing  better  prices  in  the  future.  As  in  the  past,  almost  all 
of  the  leaf  was  sold  in  Germany,  though  France  increased  her  pur- 
chases. Although  exports  of  manufactured  tobacco  appear  small, 
there  were  sent  to  the  neighboring  Republic  of  Haiti  large  quantities 
of  what  is  locally  known  as  '^  andullos,^'  a  rolled  and  pressed  leaf  for 
smoking,  but  its  value  appears  under  the  head  of  leaf  tobacco. 

Coffee.  Kilos.      I    Value. 

I I 

1912 1  2,259,147  !  $566,167 

1911 '  1,735,394  |   319,142 

Increase '        523,753  |      247,025 

_     _     ,      ,    _    i J 

While  the  gain  in  production  was  but  515  tons,  or  30  per  cent,  in 
comparison  with  the  year  preceding,  the  money  value  of  the  exported 
crop  increased  by  77  per  cent,  or  $247,025  for  the  same  period.  In 
terms  of  pounds,  the  grower  received  an  average  price  of  IH  cents,  as 
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compared  with  8^  cents  for  191 1 ,  or  an  advance  of  about  3  cents.  The 
small  increase  in  volume  is  due  to  the  fact  that  throughout  the  entire 
island  the  crop  has  been  below  the  average,  so  the  showing  for  the 
country  is  considered  very  satisfactory. 

The  United  States  took  46  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop,  or  1,056,631 
kilos,  in  comparison  with  27  per  cent  of  the  crop  and  475,934  kilos  in 
1911.  Shipments  to  France  represented  659,086  kilos,  as  against 
905,087  kilos  for  1911,  or,  in  other  words,  France  in  1911  took  52  per 
cent  of  the  crop,  and  in  1912  took  but  29  per  cent.  To  Germany  was 
shipped  391,174  kilos  during  1912,  as  compared  with  296,082  kilos 
for  1911,  or  a  proportional  share  of  the  crop  amounting  to  17  per  cent 
for  each  of  the  years  in  comparison.  Italy  received  134,990  kilos,  as 
compared  with  41,529  kilos  for  the  year  preceding. 


Hides  and  skins. 

Kilos. 

! 

Value. 

Goat  skins: 

1912 

133,284  ' 
103,841  1 

$97, 181 
79.542 

1911 

Increase  .  

29,443 

17,639 

Cowhides: 

1911 

347,332  1 
304,656  1 

122,391 
104.303 

1912 -  

Increase 

42,676 

18,088 

Both  of  these  items  showed  substantial  increases.  Nearly  all  the 
goatskins  were  sold  in  the  United  States.  Germany  was  the  principal 
buyer  of  cattle  hides.  A  large  quantity  of  hides  is  tanned  and  used 
locally  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes.  A  shoe  factory  well  established 
at  the  capital  imports  the  leather  for  the  uppers,  but  tans  its  sole 
leather.  During  the  latter  part  of  1912  sharp  competition  on  the 
part  of  buyers  of  goatskins  materially  increased  the  price  received  by 
the  producer. 

Wax.  Kilos.        Value. 

1912 266, 801       $148. 700 

1911 306, 928         165. 317 

Decrease 40, 127  16, 617 


A  decline  was  recorded  for  beeswax  in  1912.  Nearly  all  of  this 
product  is  sold  in  Germany.  Some  shipments,  however,  were  made 
to  France  and  the  United  States. 


Bananas.  Bunches.     Value. 


1912 223, 492  $111, 746 

191 1 389. 841  I  194, 759 

Decrease 166,349  |  83,013 

83664— Bull.  4—13 6 
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WATER  FRONT  AT  SANTO  DOMINGO,  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

Extensive  improvenients  and  enlargemenls  are  now  in  progress  at  Santo  Domingo  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing demands  of  its  foreign  commerce.  During  the  year  1912  llic  total  trade  showed  a  remarkable 
increase  of  $2,6.17,938  over  the  precefiding  year  despite  many  untoward  circumstances.  Shipping 
statistics  also  reveal  sulistantial  increases  in  the  miml)er  of  vessels  arriving  at  the  \yoTls  from  foreign 
countries  so  that  the  extensions  here  as  well  as  at  IMierto  IMata  are  concrete  expressions  of  the 
country's  prosperity. 
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Exports  of  bananas  likewise  were  less,  as  only  223,492  bunches  of 
this  staple  tropical  fruit  were  shipped  abroad,  at  a  uniform  price  of 
50  cents  a  bunch.  The  entire  export  crop  is  grown  on  one  planta- 
tion at  Sosua,  in  the  Puerto  Plata  district,  where  local  causes  had 
much  to  do  with  the  poor  yield.  All  of  the  bananas  went  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States. 


Cotton.  '    Kilos.        Value. 


1912 i    350,042       $101,298 

19" ,. '     170,4H  I        46,866 

Increase I    179,628  54,432 

Exports  of  this  fiber  during  the  year  past  (350,042  kilos)  were  more 
than  double  those  in  1911.  The  United  States  purchased  213,259 
kilos,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  yield.  The  United  Kingdom  took 
89,608  kilos,  while  to  France  and  Germany  were  sent  34.865  kilos 
and  12,310  kilos,  respectively.  A  slightly  better  price  was  obtained 
than  in  the  year  preceding,  the  average  price  per  poimd  being  a  frac- 
tion over  13  cents,  as  compared  with  12^  cents  for  1911.  The  rapid 
growth  of  this  industry  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  since  its  incep- 
tion in  the  year  1910  cotton  exports  have  increased  sixfold.  The 
experiment  of  growing  sea-island  cotton  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Yaqui,  near  Monte  Cristi,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  sum- 
mary for  1911,  seems  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  an 
increased  acreage  is  being  planted  at  the  time  of  preparing  this 
report.  Other  vegetable  fibers  valued  at  $19,546  were  exported 
during  the  year. 


Honey.  .  Gallons. 


1912 ,    161,130 

1911 125,988 


Increase 35, 142 


Value. 


$77,461 
58,846 


18,605 


Apiculture  has  become  an  important  industry  of  the  country.  A 
fine  grade  of  honey  is  produced  which  finds  a  ready  market  at  remu- 
nerative prices.  As  in  former  years,  Dominican  honey  found  its 
best  market  in  Germany.  The  portion  shipped  to  the  United  States 
was  33,838  gallons. 


COCONUTS. 


The  coconut  industry  revived  somewhat  during  the  year  after 
several  off  seasons  in  which  the  trees  were  affected  by  a  disease. 
More  of  this  fruit  was  brought  to  market  and  the  prices  obtained 
were  regular  and  steady.     Exports  of  650,580  kilos,  valued  at  $12,535, 
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contrasted  favorably  with  similar  transactions,  534,993  kilos,  value 
$11,681,  for  the  year  immediately  before.  Shipments  were  made  to 
three  countries,  United  States,  Germany,  and  France.  A  develop- 
ment of  considerable  consequence,  and  one  which  furnishes  an 
impetus  to  the  cultivation  of  coconuts,  was  the  erection  of  a  large 
factory  at  Samana,  the  center  of  the  principal  coconut-producing 
district.  The  enterprise  consists  of  modern  milling  machinery  for 
extracting  the  oil  and  has  a  capacity  for  grinding  the  entire  present 
crop.  From  now  on  the  local  demand  will  furnish  a  reliable  home 
market,  which  in  addition  to  foreign  shipments  should  stimulate  the 
cultivation  and  cause  a  decided  increase  in  the  annual  production. 

MOLASSES. 

During  1912,  molasses— weight  8,861,444  kilos,  value  $49,824— 
was  exported,  and  nearly  all  of  it  went  to  the  United  States.  A 
large  part  of  these  sirups,  which  can  not  be  reduced  to  sugar,  are 
used  locally  in  the  manufacture  of  rum  and  alcohol. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  have  been  discussed  the  articles  of 
chief  value  among  the  exports.  There  were  others  of  minor  nature, 
but  regular  factors  in  the  trade,  to  which  brief  reference  is  made  in 
the  following: 

Animals  (live  stock),  value  $60,035,  representing  stock  on  the  hoof 
driven  across  the  border  to  the  neighboring  Republic,  Haiti.  Raw 
materials  for  chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  worth  $49,401.  Mahogany, 
$11,738;  lignum  vitae,  $63,142,  and  other  woods  $51,531. 

All  other  exports. — Under  this  general  heading  were  grouped  several 
classes  of  products,  including  molasses  (already  mentioned),  value 
$49,824;  tanned  hides,  $12,979;  seeds  (chiefly  cotton),  $11,868,  etc. 
All  of  the  items  carried  a  total  valuation  of  $110,870,  a  loss  of  $14,286, 
compared  with  similar  shipments  in  1911. 

Imports. 
Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

1912 $1,626,800 

1911 .* 998,010 

Increase 628,790 

The  very  remarkable  increase  in  iron  and  steel  and  their  manufac- 
tures was  in  the  main  part  due  to  increased  importations  of  machin- 
ery, mostly  sugar  machinery.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  estates  either 
installed  new  machinery  or  made  extensions  and  improvements  to 
their  mills.  More  than  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  sugar  machin- 
ery alone  was  imported.  Besides  the  value  of  the  large  assort- 
ment of  articles  in  this  classification,  other  developments,  among 
which  figured  three  electric-light  plants  and  a  shoe  factory,  helped 
to  swell  the  total  valuation  indicated  above,  which  was  almost  20 
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per  cent  of  all  imports.     The  following  arc  a  few  of  the  most  important 
items  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  received  : 


Kilos. 


Value. 


Machinery $833,977 

Galvanized  roofing I    1,142,323  79,953 

Barbed  wire 1.378,180  53,000 

Steel  rails I       965.535  |  33,909 

Nearly  83  per  cent  of  the  total  was  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
Practically  the  entire  remainder  was  supplied  by  England  and 
Germany. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of: 

1912 $1,608,465 

1911 1.616,921 

Decrease 8, 456 

A  small  decline  for  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  was  noted. 
The  principal  items  under  this  group  are  cotton  cloths,  wearing 
apparel,  and  thread,  of  which  16,389,980  meters  of  cotton  textiles, 
worth  $1,176,034,  and  62,022  kilos  of  thread,  worth  $92,142,  were 
imported.  The  United  States  furnished  $859,456,  the  United  King- 
dom $474,733,  Germany  $135,135,  Spain  $54,657.  France  and  Italy 
supplied  nearly  equal  quantities. 




Rice. 

-    ^ 

-----       -    - 

KUos.       1 

1 
12,109,110  , 
10,909.881  1 

Value. 

1912 

$772,962 

1911 

540.204 

Increase 

1,139,229  1 

232,778 

Germany  continued  to  furnish  nearly  all  the  rice,  and  increased  its 
sales.  Rice  is  the  staple  diet  of  the  people,  and  the  statistics  indi- 
cate that  the  demand  is  for  larger  quantities  each  year.  But  this 
foodstuff  must  come  from  without,  although  a  small  amount  of  rice 
is  grown  on  the  uplands  in  remote  sections  of  the  country.  Enough 
is  demonstrated  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  well  adapted  to  this  cultivation,  and  it  is 
among  the  possibilities  of  the  future  that  this  cereal  will  be  exten- 
sively grown  on  the  now  idle  but  fertüe  lands,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  sending  much  money  out  of  the  country  annually  to 
purchase  an  article  that  can  be  produced  in  the  Republic. 


Wheat  flour. 


1912 

1911 

iDcrease 


KUos. 

Value. 

7,260,383 
6,785,010 

$453,177 
406,536 

475,373 

46,641 
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American  flour  continues  to  supply  practically  all  the  demand  in 
this  line,  and  the  much  larger  receipts  show  that  the  use  of  flour  has 
been  extended. 

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  products: 

1912 $420,978 

1911 : 415,346 


Increase 5,  632 

The  United  States  sold  more  than  half  the  meat  and  dairy  products 
imported  during  the  year.  Other  countries  participating  in  this  trade 
to  any  extent  were  Germany,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  Listed  here- 
with are  some  of  the  more  important  items  of  this  schedule.  The 
weights  given  furnish  a  dependable  guide  to  the  annual  consumption 
of  each  class. 

Kilos.       Value. 


Cheese 360,248  t  $118,406 

I.ard 445, 189  108, 869 

Butter 96,001  58,529 

Sausages 83, 752  I  31, 805 

Hams 80,099  31,304 

Jerked  beef 63, 417  22,068 

Salt  meats 148.597  18,678 

Oleomargarine 63,333  15,860 

Condensed  milk 81,960  15,819 


Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

1912 $343,429 

1911 256,369 


Increase 87,060 

Previous  annual  gains  were  continued,  owing  to  the  increasing 
demand  for  building  materials.  The  United  States  supplied  88  per 
cent  of  wood  and  its  manufactures,  of  which  were  16,072  cubic  meters 
of  lumber,  valued  at  $202,879.  Approximately  $50,000  worth  of  fur- 
niture was  the  next  important  item  of  this  group.  German  sales  ag- 
gregated $29,352. 

Oils: 

1912 $.312,070 

1911 320,867 


Decrease 8,  797 

With  a  total  valuation  of  $277,064,  it  wül  be  seen  that  nearly  all 
of  the  oils  were  of  American  origin.  Olive  oils,  cost,  $16,313,  came 
from  Spain.  The  following  are  the  leading  classes  of  oils  imported 
during  the  year: 


Kilos.      '    Value. 


Cottonseed  oil  and  olive  oil 947,735  $154,645 

Coal  oil ,  2.776,551  93,428 

Lubricating  oils 297.3^7  '        23,892 

GasoUne 423.234  i        17,722 
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REMARKABLE  ACTIVITY  OF    TUE   DEPARTMENT    OF   FOMENTO    (PROMOTION) 
OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC. 

The  top  pictiiro  shows  section  of  l)Oulevard  constructed  from  Arua  to  San  Juan,  41.63  miles,  which 
will  l)e  extended  to  the  Haitian  frontier.  This  solid  type  of  road  is  evident  at  various  points.  The 
ne.\t  view  illustrates  the  modem  concrete  bridges  built  along  the  road.  The  lower  views  were 
taken  at  the  inaugiiration  of  work  on  the  new  public  road  from  La  Vega  to  Moca  and  thence  to 
Santiago,  a  distance  of  25  miles.  The  crowds  are  crossing  the  temporary  bridges  on  the  Camú 
River,    in  the  foreground  appears  the  road  roller  used  in  construction  work. 
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Vegetable  fibers,  manufactures  of: 

1912 1236,250 

1911 229,180 

Increase 7,070 

The  United  States  supplied  nearly  half  of  the  manufactures  of 
vegetable  fibers,  with  Germany  second  and  England  third.  Empty 
sacks  for  the  exportation  of  sugar,  cacao,  and  coffee,  weight  1,223,784 
kilos,  value  $162,470,  were  the  most  important  items. 

Leather,  manufactures  of: 

1912 $201,312 

1911 237,076 

Decrease 35, 764 

About  84  per  cent  of  leather  and  its  manufactures  was  purchased 
in  the  United  States.  Germany  held  second  place  and  England 
third.  87,666  pairs  of  shoes,  worth  $87,280,  were  of  American  origin. 
This  is  a  falling  off  of  11,477  pairs,  as  compared  with  the  importations 
of  the  previous  year,  explained  by  the  fact  that  shoes  of  local  manu- 
facture are  now  sold  in  increased  quantities.  Importations  of  tanned 
hides  amounted  to  27,078  k'dos,  value  $76,282. 
Fish  and  fish  products: 

1912 $189,864 

1911 193,911 

Decrease 4, 047 

These  products,  carrying  a  value  of  $173,950,  were  purchased  in 
the  United  States.  The  only  other  countries  that  figured  as  com- 
petitors, even  in  a  small  way,  were  Germany  and  Spain.  The  princi- 
pal items  of  this  class  were: 


Kilos.    I    Value. 


Codfish ;  993,311  I  $127,043 

Driedherrmg 379,258  '  34,381 

Sardines I      54, 145  13, 296 

Herring  and  mackerel  in  brine 63,890  ,  5,924 

Salmon I      27,960  6,231 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes: 

1912 1165,843 

1911 157,797 

Increase 8, 046 

The  United  States  furnished  more  than  66  per  cent  of  the  chemi- 
cals, drugs,  and  dyes,  while  France  was  second  with  $34,063,  and 
Germany  third  with  $11,653. 

Vehicles  and  boats: 

1912 $154,403 

1911 109,878 

Increase 44, 525 
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Several  motor  craft  were  imported  for  service  at  the  ports,  most  of 
them  being  purchased  in  the  United  States,  and  in  addition  two 
American  steam  yachts,  tonnage  307  and  202,  respectively,  were 
brought  in  and  registered  under  the  Dominican  flag,  for  the  coast- 
wise trade,  where  they  are  now  profitably  employed.  Their  opera- 
tion has  provided  shipping  facilities  very  much  needed. 

The  importation  of  automobiles  continues,  all  of  them  from  the 
United  States;  and  with  the  extension  of  good  roads,  some  of  which 
are  now  under  active  construction,  the  demand  will  increase. 

Agricultural  implements: 

1912 1139,352 

1911 54,469 

Increase 84,  883 

A  notable  increase  in  importation  of  implements  necessary  for  the 
agricultural  development  of  the  country  is  a  favorable  sign,  and  is 
indicative  of  larger  exportations  in  the  future.  The  larger  part  of 
these  supplies  came  from  the  United  States,  while  German  makes 
were  second  in  importance  and  English  were  third. 

Sugar  and  confectionery: 

1912 $128,260 

1911 96,292 

Increase 31, 968 

Most  of  the  sugar  and  confectionery  came  from  the  United  States. 
Purchases  of  English  candy  were  valued  at  $5,607.  Refined  sugar 
alone,  from  American  refineries,  weighed  996,342  kilos,  value  $83,379. 


Beer. 

Liters. 

1 

Value. 

1912 

1     544,220 

$107,091 

19U 

.   .       458,844 

87,991 

Increase  .. 

85.376 

19,100 

Beer  consumption  in  the  Dominican  Republic  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  German  product,  though  American  sales  showed 
some  gain. 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of: 

1912 $105, 152 

1911 80, 025 

Increase 25, 127 

Germany  and  the  United  States  furnished  nearly  all  the  paper 
and  its  manufactures.  The  former  country  was  in  the  lead,  with 
sales  aggregating  $47,652,  against  $43,092  for  the  American  article. 
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REGRADING  ON  THE  PUERTO   PLATA-SANTIAGO  BRANCH  OF  THE  DOMINICAN 

CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

This  road  which  formerly  belonged  to  a  private  United  States  company  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Dominican  Government.  It  extends  a  distance  of  47  miles  from  Puerto  Plata  to  Santiajgo,  with  an 
extension  of  13  miles  to  Moca.  Where  it  passes  through  broken  and  mountainous  lands  there  is  a 
stretch  of  17  miles  of  rack  road.  As  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  kind  of  railroading  is 
very  expensive,  the  Government  is  now  working  on  a  deviation  of  the  line  from  the  base  of  San 
Marco  Hill  to  Bajabonico,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  using  the  rack  system. 
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As  import  embraces  a  wide  range,  no  attempt  has  been  made  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs  to  discuss,  even  briefly,  the  transactions  of 
a  lessor  degree. 

Dealing  particularly  with  the  10  principal  statistical  groups,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance,  the  table  inserted  herewith  gives  a 
recapitulation  compared  with  1911. ¡  Values  are  stated,  percentage 
of  the  total  trade,  and  the  percentage  of  gains  and  losses  for  the  year 
for  which  it  is  prepared. 


mi 


ArtidBS. 


Value. 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of $988, 010 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 1, 616, 921 

Rice 540,204 

Wheat  flour 406, 536 

Provisions,  meat  and  dairy  products 415, 340 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of 256, 369 

Oils 320,867 

Fibers,  vegetable,  mainifactures  of 229, 180 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 237, 076 

Fish  and  fish  products 193,911 

All  other  imports 1, 735, 242 

Total 6, 949, 662 


Percent- 
age of 
total 
value. 


14.36 
23.27 
7.77 
5.85 
5.98 
3.60 
4.62 
3.29 
3.41 
2.79 
24.97 


1912 


Value. 


Percent- 
I      age  of 


100.00 


$1,626.800 
1,608.465 
772,982 
453, 177 
420,978 
343,429 
312,070 
236,250 
201.312 
189,864 
2,052,571 


total 
value. 


19.80 
19.57 
9.40 
5.52 
5.12 
4.18 
3.80 
2.87 
2.45 
2.31 
24.98 


8,217,898  I 


100.00 


Percent- 
age of  in- 
crease (+) 
ordecrea.** 


+63 

-  1 
+  43 
+  11 

-4-    1 

+  34 

-  3 

+  3 
-15 


+  18 


VESSELS    IN    TlIE    CARRYING   TRADE. 

By  rearrangement  of  the  system  for  compiling  the  receivership 
statistics  of  foreign  commerce,  value  of  cargoes  according  to  nation- 
ality of  vessels  engaged  is  not  available,  as  published  in  previous 
summaries.  As  the  same  steamship  lines  continue  well  established 
in  the  trade,  the  volume  of  freight  under  the  different  flags  rela- 
tively was  more  or  less  as  in  former  years.  Named  in  the  order 
of  importance,  American,  Norwegian,  German,  French,  British, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Dominican,  and  Cuban  vessels  visited  Dominican 
ports  with  cargoes  and  carried  products  away.  American  vessels 
were  mostly  employed  for  the  transportation  of  imports,  and  the 
same  statement  is  true  of  exports,  although  Norwegian  vessels 
engaged  in  the  latter  branch  made  gains  and  are  chartered  in  larger 
numbers  each  year  for  the  export  of  sugar. 
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PRESIDENT   WILSON    AND   LATIN   AMERICA. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  declaration  which 
President  Wilson,  of  the  United  States,  made  in  regard  to  his  policy 
toward  Latin  America,  and  to  comply  with  the  numerous  requests 
that  have  come  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  there  is  given  below  the 
wording  of  that  declaration,  as  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  to  its  diplomatic  officers  in  Latin  America: 

In  view  of  questions  which  are  naturally  uppermost  in  the  public 
mind  just  now,  the  President  issued  the  following  statement: 

^^One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  administration  will  be  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  and  deserve  the  confidence  of  our  sister  republics  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  to  promote  in  every  proper  and 
honorable  way  the  interests  which  are  common  to  the  peoples  of  the 
two  continents.  I  earnestly  desire  the  most  cordial  understanding 
and  cooperation  between  the  peoples  and  leaders  of  America  and, 
therefore,  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  this  brief  statement. 

"Cooperation  is  possible  only  when  supported  at  every  turn  by  the 
orderlylprocesses  of  just  government  based  upon  law,  not  upon  arbi- 
trary or  irregular  force.  We  hold,  as  I  am  sure  all  thoughtful  leaders 
of  republican  government  everywhere  hold,  that  just  government 
rests  always  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  freedom  without  order  based  upon  law  and  upon  the  public  con- 
science and  approval.  We  shall  look  to  make  these  principles  the 
basis  of  mutual  intercourse,  respect,  and  helpfulness  between  our 
sister  republics  and  ourselves.  We  shall  lend  pur  inñuence  of  every 
kind  to  the  realization  of  these  principles  in  fact  and  practice,  knowing 
that  disorder,  personal  intrigues,  and  defiance  of  constitutional  rights 
weaken  and  discredit  government  and  injure  none  so  much  as  the  peo- 
ple who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  their  common  life  and  their 
common^affairs  so  ta'uited  and  disturbed.  We  can  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  seek  to  seize  the  power  of  government  to  advance  their 
own  personal  interests  or  ambition.  We  are  the  friends  of  peace,  but 
we  know  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  or  stable  peace  in  such  circum- 
stances. As  friends,  therefore,  we  shall  prefer  those  who  act  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  honor,  who  protect  private  rights,  and  respect 
the  restraints  of  constitutional  provision.  Mutual  respect  seems  to 
us  the  indispensable  foundation  of  friendship  between  states,  as 
between  individuals. 

"The  United  States  has  nothing  to  seek  in  Central  and  South 
America  except  the  lasting  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  two  conti- 
nents, the  security  of  governments  intended  for  the  people  and  for 
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no  special  ^oup  or  interest,  and  the  development  of  personal  and 
trade  relationships  between  the  two  continents  which  shall  redound 
to  the  profit  and  advantage  of  both  and  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  neither. 

''From  these  principles  may  be  read  so  much  of  the  future  policy  of 
this  Government  as  it  is  necessary  now  to  forecast,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
these  principles  I  may,  I  hope,  be  permitted  with  as  much  confidence 
as  earnestness  to  extend  to  the  governments  of  all  the  Republics  of 
America  the  hand  of  genuine  disinterested  friendship,  and  to  pledge 
my  own  honor  and  the  honor  of  my  colleagues  to  every  enterprise  of 
peace  and  amity  that  a  fortunate  future  may  disclose." 


DEMISE  OF  PRESIDENT  BONILLA. 

Gen.  Manuel  Bonilla,  who  was  inaugurated  President  of  Honduras 
February  1,  1912,  died  unexpectedly  at  Tegucigalpa  on  March  21, 
1913.  While  his  health  had  been  failing  for  some  time,  no  one  thought 
that  the  end  would  come  so  soon.  Gen.  Bonilla  had  a  long  and 
active  political  and  military  career,  having  been  twice  President  of 
Honduras.  His  dembse  has  been  deeph'  felt  by  his  many  friends. 
The  Pan  American  Union,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  President  Bonilla's 
memory,  displayed  at  half-mast  the  Honduran  flag  and  the  ensign  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  from  the  time  it  was  known  here  that  the 
President  had  passed  away  until  after  the  funeral.  Dr.  Francisco 
Bertrand,  Vice  President  of  Honduras,  immediately  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  after  the  death  of  Gen.  Bonilla.  This  is  not  Dr.  Ber- 
trand's  first  experience  as  chief  executive  of  the  nation,  as  he  has  al- 
ready served  as  Provisional  President  for  one  year,  until  succeeded 
bv  the  late  Gen.  Bonilla. 


VISIT   OF  DR.    MULLER   TO  THE    UNITED    STATES. 

The  news  that  Dr.  Lauro  MüUer,  the  eminent  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  is  to  visit  the  United  States  has 
been  greeted  with  much  satisfaction.  It  is  understood  that  the  bril- 
liant statesman  and  diplomatist  who  has  won  such  a  remarkable 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  countrymen  as  well  as  in  the  foreign 
offices  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world  will  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  reciprocate  the  courtesy  of  the  trip  made  by  Mr.  Root 
as  Secretary  of  State  in  1906.  The  traditional  bonds  of  friendship 
which  have  so  long  existed  between  this  country  and  Brazil  and 
which  have  brought  these  two  countries  into  a  unique  position  of 
commercial  mtercourse  can  not  but  be  materially  strengthened 
and  further  cemented  by  this  visit.  Brazil  should  be  congratulated 
on  its  happy  selection  of  a  man  of  such  sterling  qualities,  while  the 
United  States  deeply  feels  the  delicate  compliment  paid  to  it  in  the 
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honorable  mission  of  Dr.  MûUer.  While  this  visit  is  looked  upon 
with  much  favor  by  all  in  the  United  States  who  are  interested  in 
developing  a  closer  solidarity  between  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  note  that  corresponding 
sentiments  are  voiced  by  the  press  of  the  guest  nation.  In  both 
of  these  countries  there  is  clearly  apparent  a  genuine  desire  to  con- 
tinue actively  the  work  of  developing  the  closest  ties  of  intellec- 
tual and  social  intercourse — a  mission  brilliantly  started  by  the 
late  Ambassador  Nabuco  and  former  Secretary  of  State  Elihu  Root, 
and  so  competently  continued  by  their  able  and  notable  successors 
in  office.  It  is  regretted  that  lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to 
quote  from  the  many  favorable  comments  which  have  appeared  in 
the  prominent  periodicals  of  Brazu  anent  the  visit  of  Dr.  MüUer. 
In  all  of  them,  however,  there  is  manifest  a  true  friendly  spirit  and 
an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  this  mission  of  friendship, 
while  the  lofty  tributes  paid  to  the  quahties  and  labors  of  such 
brilliant  statesmen  and  diplomatists  as  the  late  Baron  do  Rio  Branco 
and  Ambassador  Nabuco,  Dr.  Mûller,  and  Secretary  Root,  are  fit- 
ting, deserving,  and  highly  gratifying. 


PAN   AMERICA   IN  FRANCE. 

It  is  interesting  and  especially  pleasing  to  note  that  the  effort  to 
develop  closer  relations  between  the  American  Republics  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  not  restricted  by  the  boundaries  of  these 
21  independent  Republics,  but  is  manifest  wherever  there  is  a  group 
of  representative  citizens  from  these  countries.  Better  understand- 
ing and  more  intimate  association  are  the  dominant  keynotes  of 
gatherings  of  such  groups  and  the  luncheon  which  the  Hon.  Myron 
T.  Herrick,  the  United  States  Ambassador  at  Paris,  tendered  to 
his  Americanl  diplomatic  colleagues  in  France,  in  celebration  of 
Washington's  birthday,  proved  no  exception.  Following  a  custom 
established  by  his  predecessors.  Ambassador  Herrick  entertained  on 
this  notable  occasion  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  countries 
embraced  in  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  another  section  of  the 
Bulletin  there  is  published  a  more  detailed  report  of  this  Pan  American 
gathering  and  quotations  from  the  remarkable  speeches  delivered 
on  that  occasion. 


BIRTHDAY   FELICITATIONS   TO   AMBASSADOR   MORGAN. 

Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  the  United  States  ambassador  to  Brazil, 
has  certainly  won  a  place  of  unusual  distinction  in  the  oj05cial  and 
social  life  of  that  remarkable  country.  Although  he  has  been 
accredited  to  his  post  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  little  over  a  year,  he  has, 
nevertheless,  signally  succeeded  during  that  short  space  of  time  in 
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winning  the  cordial  esteem  and  deep  affections  of  the  people  of 
Brazil.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Morgaños  birthday  on  the  22d  of 
February  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  country  united  in  offering 
sincere  expressions  of  felicitations  to  hiin  and  in  paying  handsome 
compliments  to  his  ability  and  personality.  Mr.  Morgan  also  re- 
ceived the  good  wishes  of  high  officials  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
and  of  his  diplomatic  colleagues  at  Rio. 


ANNUAL   PAN    AMERICAN    SOCIETY  DINNER. 

The  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States  will  give  its  second 
annual  dinner  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York,  Thursday  evening, 
May  15,  at  7  o'clock.  The  chief  guests  of  honor  will  be  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American  members  of 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  in  Washington,  who  constitute  the  governing 
board  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  Acceptances  to  attend  the 
banquet  have  already  been  received  from  over  500  representative 
business  and  professional  men  of  New  York  and  other  cities,  and 
especially  men  interested  in  the  development  of  closer  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  its  sister  RepubUcs.  Hon.  Henry 
White,  president  of  the  society  and  formerly  ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  France  and  chairman  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Conference  in  Buenos  Aires,  will 
preside  and  act  as  toastmaster.  The  principal  addresses,  aside  from 
his,  are  to  be  delivered  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Brazilian 
ambassador.  As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press  too  early  to 
include  more  details  about  the  dinner,  they  will  be  given  in  a  later 
issue.  The  subcommittee  on  arrangements  are  the  following:  Ramon 
Guiteras,  Archer  M.  Huntington,  W.  Fellowes  Morgan,  James  M. 
Motley,  and  Cabot  Ward.  With  them  Frederic  Brown,  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  is  cooperating  in  looking  after  some  of  the  details 
of  preparation.  The  general  dinner  committee  includes  the  following: 
Robert  Bacon,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  John  D. 
Crimmins,  Thomas  A.  Eddy,  James  W.  Gerard,  J.  P.  Grace,  Lloyd  C. 
Griscom,  Ramon  Guiteras,  Archer  M.  Huntington,  Otto  H.  Kahn, 
C.  Minor  Keith,  Seth  Low,  John  Bassett  Moore,  W.  Fellowes  Morgan, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  James  M.  Motley,  Lewis  Nixon,  Charles  D.  Norton, 
George  Foster  Peabody,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  Albert  Shaw,  Charles  H. 
Sherrill,  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  James  Speyer,  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  and 
Cabot  Ward. 


INTERNATIONAL   SOUTH   AMERICAN    POSTAL   BUREAU. 

The  Pan  American  Union  extends  its  compliments  to  the  Inter- 
national South  American  Postal  Bureau  and  its  director,  Sr.  Don 
César  Y.  Rossif,  and  takes  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  express 
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DR.  ENRIQUE  BORJA. 

Dr.  Enrique  Borja,  who  for  about  a  year  held  the  post  of  First  Secretary 
of  the  Legation  of  Salvador  in  Washington,  has  been  promoted  by  his 
Govemmont  to  be  chief  of  the  important  mission  of  Guatemala.  During 
his  stay  In  Washington  Dr.  Borja  made  many  friends  who  wish  him  success 
in  his  new  and  more  responsible  duties. 
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its  sincere  appreciation  for  the  kind  offer  of  its  services  to  this  insti- 
tution. The  Postal  Bureau  has  been  established  at  Montevideo,  by 
the  Government  of  Uruguay,  in  accordance  with  authority  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  South  American  Postal  Congress,  which  met  in  that 
city  January  8-February  2,  1911.  In  a  communication  from  the 
director,  Sr.  Rossif,  he  states  that  the  following  Governments  have 
ratified  their  adherence  to  this  postal  bureau:  Argentina,  Bolivia, 
Colombia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  while  that 
of  Brazil  is  expected  at  any  time.  The  postal  bureau,  which  is  in 
direct  communication  with  all  the  countries  of  the  South  American 
Postal  Union,  will  doubtless  prove  an  important  factor  in  promoting 
peace  and  friendship  among  the  neighboring  countries  and  in  advanc- 
ing the  spirit  of  Pan  Americanism. 


BRAZILIAN    STUDENT   SOCIETY    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

On  June  9,  1913,  there  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  the  first 
meeting  of  a  group  of  Brazilian  young  men  studying  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  formally  organizing  a  student  society.  This 
commendable  endeavor  is  in  line  with  the  growing  student  movement 
everywhere  evident  to  unite  under  common  bonds  students  from  the 
same  country  in  order  to  spread  accurate  knowledge  and  information 
about  their  nation  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  disseminate 
similar  facts  about  the  United  States  in  their  native  lands.  Such 
organizations  have  materially  assisted  in  promoting  the  social  and 
educational  interests  of  the  countries  concerned  and  have  received 
the  aid  and  support  of  leading  educators  and  statesmen  both  of  their 
own  country  and  of  the  United  States.  The  first  impetus  to  the 
organization  of  this  particular  society  was  given  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Cosmopolitan  Clubs  of  the  United  States  recently  held 
at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  There  the  purposes  of  the  Brazilian 
student  society  were  discussed  and  an  organization  committee 
appointed,  consisting  of  H.  Oswaldo  de  Miranda,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania; J.  P.  de  Barros  Monteiro,  University  of  Illinois;  V.  S. 
de  Barros,  jr.,  Syracuse  University;  and  A.  C.  de  Paula  Souza, 
Cornell  University.  The  organization  has  the  support  of  such  splen- 
did leaders  as  Dr.  Eugenio  Dahne,  who  represents  the  Brazilian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States;  Dr.  Garcia  Leão,  the 
vice  consul  of  Brazil  in  New  York;  Prof.  J.  C.  Branner,  vice  president 
of  Stanford  University;  and  through  Dr.  Dahne  it  is  expected  that 
the  encouragement  and  aid  of  Dr.  Pedro  Tolledo,  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture of  Brazil,  will  be  obtained.  The  Pan  American  Union 
extends  its  best  wishes  to  the  Brazilian  Student  Society  for  the  happy 
realization  of  its  aims  and  purposes  and  will  be  pleased  to  cooperate 
with  it  in  every  consistent  manner  possible. 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC   INTERNATIONAL    EXPOSITION. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  growing  interest  throughout 
all  Latin  America  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  which  will  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915.  The  Pan  American  Union  has  done 
everything  it  can,  consistent  with  its  scope,  to  make  known  the  pur- 
pose and  plan  of  this  exposition  to  the  countries  of  I^atin  America 
and  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  host  of  inquiries  which  come  to  it 
from  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be  no  more  important 
exhibits  at  the  exposition  than  those  from  the  20  countries  lying  south 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  those  bordering  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  directly  affected  by  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  great  majority  of  persons  attending  the  exposition  and  who  are 
interested  in  foreign  countries,  foreign  products  and  trade  will  wish 
to  inspect  thoroughly  the  buildings  and  exhibits  of  the  Republics  of 
Central  and  South  America.  The  news  which  comes  to  this  office  from 
San  Francisco  itself  indicates  that  the  preparatory  work  of  the  exposi- 
tion is  going  forward  successfully  and  favorably  and  that  when  it  opens 
it  will  surpass  all  other  expositions  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  president  of  the  exposition  is  Mr.  Charles  C.  Moore,  one  of  the 
most  respected  men  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  director  in  chief  is  Dr. 
Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff,  who  is  admittedly  the  greatest  living  expert  on 
expositions.  Capt.  A.  C.  Baker,  director  of  the  division  of  exhibits; 
George  Hough  Perry,  director  of  the  division  of  exploitation;  Harris 
D.  H.  Connick,  director  of  the  division  of  works;  Frank  Burt,  director 
of  the  division  of  concessions  and  admissions;  Theodore  Hardee,  chief 
of  the  department  of  liberal  arts;  and  Joseph  M.  Cumming,  secre- 
tary to  the  president,  are  all  men  whose  abilities  are  recognized. 
The  board  of  directors  is  made  up  of  men  of  the  highest  standing  and 
greatest  influence  in  the  business  and  professional  life  of  San  Francisco. 
In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  board  their  names  are  given  below: 

John  Barneson,  M.  J.  Brandenstein,  John  A.  Britton,  Frank  L. 
Brown,  W.  W.  Chapin,  P.  T.  Clay,  William  H.  Crocker,  R.  A.  Crothers, 
M.  H.  de  Young,  Charles  de  Young,  A.  I.  Esberg,  Charles  S.  Fee, 
H.  F.  Fortmann,  A.  W.  Foster,  Reuben  Brooks  Hale,  I.  W.  Hell- 
man,  jr.,  S.  Fred.  Hogue,  Homer  S.  King,  Curtis  H.  Lindley.  P.  H. 
McCarthy,  James  McNab,  Charles  C.  Moore,  Thomwell  Mullally,  James 
Rolph,  jr.,  A.  W.  Scott,  jr.,  Henry  T.  Scott,  Leon  Sloss,  C.  S.  Stanton, 
Rudolph  J.  Taussig,  Joseph  S.  Tobin. 


REPORT   OF   GENERAL   RECEIVER   WILLIAM    E.  PULLIAM. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  is  published  a  summary  of 
the  report  of  Hon.  William  E.  Pulliam,  general  receiver  of  Dominican 
customs  under  the  American  Dominican  Convention  of  1907.  This 
report  contains  a  description  of  the  foreign  commerce  and  trade  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  1912  and  tables  showing  comparison  with  the 
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figures  of  191 1 .  As  in  the  case  of  all  of  Mr.  PuUiam's  reports,  this  one 
is  both  interesting  and  instructive  and  should  be  read  by  all  those 
who  wish  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  commerce  of  that 
remarkable,  resourceful  country  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
not  remote  from  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  source  of 
regret  that  there  is  not  space  in  the  Bulletin  to  publish  the  report 
in  full. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL   RIFLE   MATCHES. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  note  the  interest  that  is  being  manifested 
in  all  quarters  in  the  international  rifle  matches  which  will  be  held  at 
Camp  Perry,  State  of  Ohio,  during  the  month  of  September,  1913,  in 
connection  with  the  Perry  Victory  Centennial  Celebration.  This 
gathering  will  afford  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  marksmen  not 
only  of  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  but  of  Europe  as  well, 
to  test  their  dexterity  and  skill  as  expert  riflemen.  The  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  enjoyable  tournament  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Tiro  Federal  Argentina  (Argentine  National  Shooting  Association) 
at  Buenos  Aires  last  year  are  stimulating  the  committee  in  charge  to 
provide  every  facility  and  comfort  for  the  pleasure  of  the  contestants 
from  Latin  America  and  Europe  who  will  participate  in  this  exhi- 
bition. In  regard  to  the  prizes  offered  and  the  large  number  of 
countries  which  have  already  indicated  their  intention  of  sending 
representatives,  the  Bulletin  is  pleased  to  quote  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  which  states,  in  part: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Rifle  Association  of  America 
held  December  6,  1912,  Col.  H.  G.  Catrow,  of  the  Third  Infantry  Regiment  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  was  appointed  commis^oner  general  for  the  international  matches.  *  ♦  ♦ 

A  program  of  the  matches  was  approved,  covering  not  only  the  official  matches  of 
the  International  Union,  composed  of  European  nations  and  the  Pan  American  Union, 
organized  by  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  additional  matches  open 
to  the  world,  which  includes  the  famous  *' Palma"  trophy  and  a  new  Pan  American 
match  for  a  two-men  team.  The  trophy  for  this  match  has  been  presented  by  Hon. 
John  Work  Garrett,  United  States  minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  There  will 
be  besides  this  another  trophy  voted  by  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  at  its  late  convention  in  Norfolk.  This  trophy  will  represent  the  long-range 
individual  military  championship  of  the  world,  calling  for  15  shots  at  800,  900,  and 
1,000  yards  (732,  823,  and  915  meters).  The  prizes  will  amount  in  all  to  about  $20,000 
for  the  international  matches  alone. 

«  «  «  -If  «  *  « 

Assurances  have  already  been  received  from  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Argentina,  Canada,  Brazil,'  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  that  they  will 
send  delegations  to  the  United  States  for^the  shoot.  It  is  expected  that  about  22 
nations  will  be  represented. 

In  this  connection  it  has  been  announced  that  the  trophy  presented 
by  Hon.  John  W.  Garrett  for  the  Pan  American  match  will  be  offered 
only  to  a  visiting  team. 
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THE   UNITED   FRUIT  COMPANY'S  STEAMER   METAPAN  WHICH   WILL  CARRY 
THE    PARTY  TO   PANAMA    EN    ROUTE   TO  SOUTH   AMERICA. 

With  the  shrill  whistles  of  many  ships  in  the  harbor  sounding  loudly  and  the  thousands  of  people 
who  had  gathered  to  witness  the  departure  cheering  enthusiastically,  the  steamer  Metapan 
dropped  her  mooring  and  glided  down  the  harbor  with  the  n3tiible  party  aboard.  The  upper 
illustration  shows  the  rneraberá  of  the  party  facing  toward  the  wharf.  The  lower  illustration 
shows  the  Metapan  some  distance  out  in  the  harbor. 
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PANAMA   INTERNATIONAL   COMMISSION. 

The  Joint  International  Commission,  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
organized  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  1,  1913,  in  the  offices 
of  the  Administration  Building  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission. 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  was  elected  chairman,  and  the  commission  imme- 
diately preceded  to  the  work  of  organization.  Dr.  Porras,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  placed  the  National  Palace  at 
the  disposal  of  the  commission  for  the  conduct  of  its^hearings.  The 
public  hearings  of  the  commission  were  opened  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  March  17,  1913. 


DR.     M.     DE     MOREIRA,     PRESIDENT     OF    AMERICAN     MANUFACTURERS 

EXPORT   ASSOCIATION. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  interest  that  Dr.  M.  de  Moreira,  first 
vice  president  of  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export^Association, 
has  been  elected  president  in  place  of  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  who 
has  been  appointed  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Dr.  de  Moreira  has  long  played  an  important  part  in 
the  commercial  relations  of  North  and  South  America  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  recognized  authority  on  all  matters  aflFecting  Pan  Ameri- 
can commerce  and  trade.  He  is  manager  of  the  foreign  department 
of  Messrs.  John  Boyle  &  Co.  (Inc.),  112  Duane  Street,  New  York 
City,  manufacturers  of  cotton  duck,  and  he  has  been  associated  with 
many  other  important  commercial  and  editorial  enterprises.  We 
wish  him  success  in  his  new  responsibility. 


AMERICAN   PEACE   CONGRESS. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  for  the  Fourth  National  Ameri- 
can Peace  Congress,  which  will  meet  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May  1,  2, 
and  3.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  has  consented  to  serve  as  hon- 
orary president  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to 
attend.  Former  President  Taft  and  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Senator 
from  New  York,  have  consented  to  the  use  of  their  names  as  hon- 
orary vice  presidents.  It  is  expected  that  Secretary  of  State  Bryan 
and  his  predecessor,  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox,  who  have  accepted 
invitations,  will  be  present  and  make  addresses.  According  to  the 
announcement  the  following  Latin  American  diplomats  have  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  congress: 
Minister  Calvo  of  Costa  Rica,  Minister  Calderón  of  Bolivia,  Minister 
Rojas  of  Venezuela,  Minister  Castrillo  of  Nicaragua,  Minister  Mar- 
tin-Rivero  of  Cuba,  Minister  Naón  of  Argentina,  Minister  Maria  de 
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Pena  of  Uruguay,  Minister  Méndez  of  Guatemala,  Minister  Peynado 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Minister  Pezet  of  Peru,  and  Minister 
Valdês   of  Panama.     The  Brazilian   ambassador  expected   to    sail 
for  Europe  in  April,  but  some  other  representative  of  Brazil  is  ex- 
pected to  be  present.     At  this  writing  definite  word  had  not  been 
received  from  the  ministers  of  Salvador,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Hon- 
duras, and  from  the  chargé  d'affaires  of  Mexico,  but  it  was  hoped, 
according  to  the  bulletin  of  the  congress,  that  they  would  also  accept. 
Representative  Richard  Bartholdt,  Meml 
city  of  St.  Louis,  has  had  particular  chai 
rector  General  John  Barrett  will  repress 
American  Union  at  this  conference. 


VISIT   OF   NOTED    WOMAN 

There  has  recently  been  visiting  in  the 
Tweedie,  an  Englishwoman,  and  a  write 
•talent.  Her  works  have  been  so  intensely 
found  their  way  into  other  languages.  H 
which  was  published  under  the  title  of  ''! 
with  the  same  favorable  reception  as  her  pi 
in  tens  of  thousands.  The  last  book  to  c( 
this  versatile  writer  is  entitled  ''Thirteen 
Life,  '^  and  it  has  already  run  into  a  fourth 
of  publication.  Mrs.  Tweedie  is  now  on  I 
if  she  undertakes  to  record  her  impressions 
in  the  same  illuminating  manner  as  she  1 
question  but  that  we  shall  have  a  book  oí 
great  value. 

TOUR   OF   BUREAU   OF   UNIVERSITY   TRAVEL. 

The  Bureau  of  University  Travel,  whose  headcjuarters  are  Trinity 
Place,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  issued  an  interesting  circular  entitled 
''South  America  and  Panama,  1913,"  describing  a^summer  vacation 
tour  from  July  5  to  September  29,  which  includes  a  visit  to  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  party  will  sail  from  New  York  City 
on  Saturday,  July  5,  on  the  steamship  Trent  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam 
Packet  Co.  Proceeding  first  to  Panama  via  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  the 
party  will  be  taken  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  then  across 
from  Chile  to  Argentina,  then  to  Uruguay  and  Brazil,  and  back  to 
New  York  via  the  West  Indies,  arriving  in  the  United  States  Monday, 
September  29.  The  best  season  of  the  year  has  been  selected  for 
this  tour  because  south  of  the  Equator  the  seasons  are  reversed  from 
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those  north  of  it,  and  the  travelers,  therefore,  will  escape  the  heat 
of  the  United  States  in  the  summer  and  visit  the  countries  of  South 
America  in  the  cooler  and  more  agreeable  months.  This  tour  of  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel  is  another  illustration  of  the  increasing 
travel  to  the  Latin  American  countries. 


LATIN   AMERICA    AT   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   WISCONSIN. 

Special  credit  is  due  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  organiza- 
tion which  it  has  developed  under  the  name  of  *  *The  Spanish  American 
Club  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.''  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  Spanish  language  and  literature  and  the  life,  manner, 
and  customs  of  Spain  and  Spanish  American  countries.  During  the 
year  the  club  meets  twice  each  month  and  listens  to  lectures  by 
persons  competent  to  deliver  addresses  upon  the  subjects  which 
come  before  the  club.  It  is  planning  to  carry  out  something  more 
elaborate  during  the  coming  year,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  impulse  to  the  study  of  Spanish,  but  also  to  give  the  students 
of  the  university  a  more  intimate  and  intelligent  insight  into  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  Latin  American  countries.  Prof. 
Paul  G.  Miller,  of  the  department  of  romance  languages,  informs 
the  director  general  that  it  has  been  customary  for  some  distin- 
guished French  professor  to  lecture  there  every  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  AlUance  Française,  and  that  those  in  the  university 
who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  and  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  language  and  literature  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  similar 
plan  should  be  carried  out  with  reference  to  Spanish.  There  will  be, 
however,  he  says,  a  difference,  in  that  the  appeal  to  the  students  of 
the  university  will  be  made  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Spanish 
language,  but  also  from  that  of  the  commercial,  political,  and  amicable 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  Spanish  American  sister  Republics. 
Cooperating  with  the  department  of  romance  languages  in  carrying 
out  this  program  will  be  the  school  of  commerce  and  the  department 
of  pohtical  science.  There  are  1,400  students  and  20  instructors  of 
various  grades  in  the  department  of  romance  languages.  Two  of 
these  instructors  devote  their  whole  time  to  Spanish  and  one  gives 
one-half  time.  Among  the  professors  of  the  university  who  are 
particularly  interested,  aside  from  Prof.  Miller,  are  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Reinsch,  late  exchange  professor  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  who  was 
also  the  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  last  Pan  American 
Conference  at  Buenos  Aires;  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  whose  interests  he 
chiefly  in  sociology;  Prof.  II.  L.  Smith,  of  the  law  school;  Prof.  H.  A. 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  department  of  romance  languages;  Prof.  S  A. 
Oilman,  of  the  school  of  commerce;  and  Prof.  W.  A.  Scott,  director 
of  that  school. 
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PAN   AMERICAN   LECTURES   IN   CUBA. 

The  Pan  American  Union  has  just  received  a  communication  from 
Blanche  Zacharie  Baralt,  Ph.  D.,  announcing  a  course  of  lectures  in 
English  on  the  political  and  social  development  of  Latin  America, 
at  her  residence  in  Habana,  on  Thursday  afternoons  of  March,  April, 
and  May.  Her  subjects  include  the  following:  Character  of  the 
Conquest  of  Spanish  America;  The  Colonization;  The  Independence; 
The  Congress  of  Panama  and  the  Political  Unity  of  America;  The 
Rise  of  New  States;  Political  life  in  Spanish  America;  Brazil;  Com- 
mercial, Industrial,  and  Intellectual  Conditions.  Mrs  Baralt  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  work  she  is  doing  to  help  along  the  great 
educational  movement  which  spreads  useful  and  interesting  infor- 
mation about  the  history,  characteristics,  and  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can Countries. 

HANDBOOK  ON  THE  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  filled 
with  letters  from  all  parts  of  the  world  asking  for  copies  of  its  hand- 
book on  the  Panama  Canal.  Orders  have  poured  in  not  only  from 
book  dealers,  but  from  libraries,  travelers,  and  students  who  wish  to 
have  in  concise,  practical,  and  useful  form  complete  data  concerning 
the  canal  and  what  it  means.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this 
handbook  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  order  an  extra  edition.  If 
any  readers  of  the  Bulletin  have  not  yet  secured  a  copy  and  desire 
to  have  one  as  a  matter  of  reference  and  information,  it  is  advisable 
that  they  should  order  it  as  soon  as  possible,  because  the  new  edition 
will  soon  be  exhausted  and  a  third  edition  will  probably  not  be  pub- 
lished until  after  the  canal  has  been  completed.  It  is  sold  at  exactly 
the  cost  price,  $1  per  copy. 


NEW   STEAMER   ON   THE    LAMPORT   &   HOLT   LINE. 

Busk  &  Daniels,  the  general  agents  of  the  Lamport  &  Holt  Steam- 
ship Line,  running  vessels  from  New  York  City  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  their 
latest  announcement  to  the  effect  that  their  new  twin-screw  steamer 
Vandyckf  12,000  tons,  a  sister  ship  of  the  steamship  Vestris,  will  be 
permanently  placed  on  the  passenger  and  maiFservice  between  New 
York,  Brazil,  and  Argentine  ports,  sailing  from  New  York  for  the 
first  time  April  19.  In  view  of  the  new  vessels  which  the  Lamport  & 
Holt  Line  is  placing  on  the  South  American  run  the  general  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  for  such  a  long  time  that  there  are  poor 
passenger  steamship  accommodations  for  the  direct  trip  from  New 
York  to  South  America  must  be  corrected.    The  passenger  traffic 
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between  the  United  States  and  South  America  is  growing  so  rapidly 
that  these  improvements  are  sure  to  be  appreciated.  The  number 
of  letters  received  by  the  Pan  American  Union  asking  about  the  trip 
to  South  America  is  constantly  increasing  and  is  evidence  of  a  new 
tendency  of  American  travelers,  as  well  as  business  men,  to  go  to 
South  America  for  a  change  or  to  study  new  opportunities  instead  of 
going  to  Europe  or  to  the  Orient. 


PANAMA    CANAL    CONFERENCE. 


One  of  the  most  important  announcements  which  has  recently 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  that  of  the 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUBAN  TRAINING  SHIP  "PATRIA"  ENTERTAINED  AT  DINNER 
GIVEN  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  AMBASSADOR  AT  RIO  DE  JANEIRO  MARCH  1, 
1913. 

This  thoroughly  enjoyable  dinner,  with  Ambassador  Morgan  as  host,  was  held  at  the  Club  Central,  in 
the  Brazilian  capital.  Among  those  present  were  Commandant  Juan  Pcreaman,  Second  Commandant 
Cecilio  Martinez;  Capt.  Manuel  Lusilla;  Lieuts.  Medico  Rafael  Menendez,  Octavio  Martinez,  and  Carlos 
Sanz;  and  Cadets  F.  Ardois  and  Francisco  (J.  Proigas;  also  the  chargé  d'affaires  of  Cuba  at  Rio.  Sr.  Mario 
Diaz  y  Cruz;  Rear  Admiral  Adelino  Martins:  Rear  Admiral  Baptista  Franco;  Commandant  Marques 
de  Azevedo;  Capt.  Antonio  José  da  Fonscco;  Lieut.  Mario  Clementino  de  Carvalho,  oí  the  Brazilian 
Navy;  and  the  members  of  the  United  States  embassy  staff. 

Western  Economic  Society,  which  has  headquarters  at  Fifty-eighth 
Street  and  Ellis  Avenue,  Cliicago,  regarding  its  sixth  conference, 
which  will  be  held  in  May  and  devoted  entirely  to  the  consideration 
of  the  problems  and  questions  of  the  Panama  Canal.  A  tentative 
statement  of  topics  which  \vill  be  discussed  by  experts  at  this  con- 
ference include  the  following:  The  Canal  and  the  Development  of 
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the  Tropics;  The  Canal  and  the  Oriental  Trade;  The  Canal  and  the 
West  Coast;  The  Effect  of  the  Canal  upon  the  Domestic  Trade  of 
the  United  States;  The  Canal  and  Our  Merchant  Marine;  The  Effect 
of  the  Canal  upon  Freight  Rates  and  Railway  Development;  The 
Opportunities  of  Cliicago  in  South  America;  The  Tolls  Question; 
The  Canal  and  the  Lakes  to  Gulf  Waterway  Project;  The  Canal  as 
a  Business  Enterprise. 

Considering  the  importance  of  everything  relating  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  attendance  at  this  confer- 
ence, including  representative  authorities  on  Latin  America  from 
those  countries  themselves.  It  is  probable  that  the  Director  General 
and  one  or  two  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will 
attend  and  participate  in  the  discussions. 


SPANISH   AND   PORTUGUESE   IN   AMERICAN    UNIVERSITIES. 

The  Pan  American  Union  is  carrying  on  a  widespread  propaganda 
in  favor  of  teacliing  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  all  the  universities, 
colleges,  and  otlier  high-grade  educational  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  advising  their  instruction  in  many  high  schools, 
commercial  schools,  and  other  institutions  attended  by  young  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  learn  tliese  languages  in  order  to  be  more 
familiar  with  the  countries  in  wliich  they  are  spoken.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  state  that  largely  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  over  200  per  cent  more  educational  institutions  of 
the  United  States  are  teaching  Spanish  to-day  than  there  were  five 
years  ago.  While  there  is  not  as  much  attention  to  Portuguese,  the 
growing  importance  and  prominence  of  Brazil,  where  Portuguese  is 
the  characteristic  language,  have  created  an  interest  in  that  language 
which  has  caused  several  universities  and  colleges  to  provide  that  it 
shall  be  taught. 

PAN    AMERICAN   REPRESENTATIVES    IN    LATIN   AMERICA. 

The  letters  and  reports  which  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been 
x'eceiving  from  Dr.  Albert  Hale,  special  compiler,  and  Charles  E.  Bab- 
cock,  assistant  librarian,  who  have  been  traveling  through  South 
America  and  securing  data  on  various  subjects  for  the  main  office, 
have  been  most  gratifying.  They  show  a  remarkable  increase  of 
interest  in  the  Pan  American  Union  and  its  work  among  the  repre- 
sentative and  controlling  men  of  the  countries  visited,  especially  the 
educators,  the  librarians,  and  the  students  of  these  countries,  who 
are  anxious  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  office  of  the  Union  and 
to  make  use  of  its  facilities  or  supply  it  with  useful  data.  Dr.  Hale 
has  made  a  point  of  meeting  the  leading  editors,  statesmen,  and 
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business  men,  while  Mr.  Babcock  has  given  his  attention  largely  to 
libraries,  book  dealers,  newspapers,  photographers,  and  other  sources 
of  information  which  will  be  helpful  in  improving  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library. 

AMERICAN    SOCIETY    OF    INTERNATIONAL    LAW. 

As  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press  there  is  being  held  in 
Washington,  on  April  24-26,  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law.     The  committee  of  arrange- 
ments includes:  James  Brown  Scott,  chairman,  Clement  L.  Bouve, 
Charles   Noble   Gregory,   Charles   Cheney   Hyde,    Robert   Lansing, 
Alpheus  H.  Snow,  and  George  G.  Wilson.     The  program  of  subjects 
to  be  discussed  includes  the  following:  Historical  account  of  Isthmian 
projects;  Comparison  of  the  relative  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  the  different  stages 
of  negotiations;  Does  the  expression  ^^AU  nations"  in  article  3  of  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  include  the  United  States?    Would  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  amount  of  the  tolls  granted  to  American  ships  passing 
through  the  Canal  be  a  discrimination  prohibited  by  the  treaty? 
Does  exemption  of  American  shipping  impose  an  undue  burden  on 
foreign  shipping  in  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  canal?     Has 
the  United  States  the  right  to  exclude  from  the  use  of  the  canal  any 
class  of  foreign  vessels,  such  as  railway-owned  vessels  ?    Is  it  neces- 
sary in  international  law  that  injury  actually  be  suffered  before  a 
justiciable  action  arises?    What  is  the  international  obligation  of 
the  United  States,  if  any,  under  its  treaties,  in  view  of  the  British 
contention?    The  codification  of  international  law;  Continuation  of 
the  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  codification. 
The  proceedings  will  close  with  the  annual  banquet  of  the  society  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th  at  the  New  WiUard  Hotel.     It  is  expected 
that  the  speakers  on  this  occasion  will  be  men  of  great  prominence 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.     All  the  details  for  arrange- 
ments are  in  the  hands  of  the  competent  and  able  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  society,  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  2  Jackson  Place,  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia. 


SCHOLARSHIP  FOR    STI:DY   OF   SPANISH. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  congratulates 
Col.  Crawford  H.  Ellis,  the  New  Orleans  manager  of  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  for  the  interest  he  is  taking  in  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language.  In  this  connection  there  is  published  herewith 
a  letter  which  the  director  general  has  recently  received  from  Lieut. 
C.  B.  Hodges,  Fourth  Infantry,  United  States  Army,  dated  at  Gal- 
veston, Texas,  March  19,  1913.     Although  Lieut.  Hodges  says  that 
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he  writes  the  letter  personally,  the  director  general  believes  that  he  is 
not  trespassing  on  any  confidence  but  is  showing  his  appreciation  of 
Lieut.  Hodges's  interest  by  publishing  his  letter  in  full,  as  follows: 

Hon.  John  Barrett, 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Washington^  D,  C. 

Sir:  Col.  Crawford  H.  Ellis,  the  New  Orleans  manager  of  the  United  Fruit  Co., 
and  also  president  of  the  Pan  American  Life  Insurance  Co.,  has,  at  my  suggestion, 
established  at  the  Louisiana  State  University  the  Crawford  H.  Ellis  travel  scholarship 
in  Spanish.  This  award  will  consist  of  a  round-trip  ticket  on  a  United  Fruit  steamer 
to  any  port  in  Central  America  and  $100  expense  money.  It  is  open  to  young  men  in 
second  or  third  year  Spanisli  at  the  university,  the  selection  to  be  based  on  the  best 
record  for  the  preceding  two  years.  The  beneficiary  will  be  required  to  spend  not 
less  than  one  month  in  the  country  visited,  exclusive  of  time  on  steamer,  and  to 
submit  a  report  in  both  Spanish  and  English  of  not  less  than  2,500  words,  the  same  to 
describe  the  trip,  the  country  visited,  the  principal  city,  the  people,  social  customs, 
commercial  conditions,  etc. 

I  consider  this  action  of  Col.  Ellis  very  generous  and  very  praiseworthy.  It  will 
draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Spanish  language  and  will  give  to  a  limited 
number  of  young  Americans  a  fairly  good  idea  of  our  sister  Republics  to  the  south. 
The  student  winning  this  scholarship  will  be  required  to  study  up  on  Latin  America 
so  as  to  properly  prepare  himself  for  travel  there.  The  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  is  one  source  of  information  on  those  countries  with  which  he  will  be  required 
to  be  familiar.  If  Col.  Ellis's  action  were  followed  at  other  institutions  much  good 
would  be  the  result. 

I  address  this  letter  to  you  personally,  with  the  request  that,  if  possible,  you  give  this 
matter  a  paragraph  in  the  Bulletin.  My  connection  with  it  comes  from  my  having 
been  instructor  of  Spanish  in  addition  to  my  military  duties  while  detailed  at  the 
Louisiana  State  University  as  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics.  I  feel  that 
this  matter  will  interest  you,  and  I  believe  that  your  influence  may  serve  to  bring  it 
to  the  notice  of  other  public-spirited  citizens,  who  will  follow  Col.  Ellis's  example. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  B.  Hodges, 
First  Lieutenant  Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PERRY  BELMONT. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  which  has  been  deliveied 
this  year  is  that  of  Hon.  Perry  Belmont,  former  Member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  before  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  at  the  din- 
ner which  they  held  on  St.  Patrick's  day  in  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
Tuesday,  March  18,  The  occasion  was  rendered  further  notable  by 
the  fact  that  there  sat  at  the  speaker's  table  no  less  a  personage  than 
the  former  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son. The  particular  portion  of  Mr.  Belmont's  address  which  has 
attracted  our  attention  was  his  leforence  to  the  new  Secretary  of 
State,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Union,  and  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  its  foreign 
aíTairs.  Mr.  Belmont  has  always  taken  a  great  interast  in  Latin 
American  relations  and  his  comments  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
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How  the  Aztecs  Fought,  by  Harry  II.  Dunn,  in  the  Illustrated 
Outdoor  World  and  Recreation  for  January,  is  a  most  interesting 
account  of  an  ancient  book  or  codex  which,  according  to  Mr.  Dunn, 
was  found  by  a  Mexican  archaeologist  who  has  deciphered  the  picto- 
graph  t^xt  of  the  book  and  translated  it  into  Spanish.  This  archapo- 
logical  treasure  was  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  an  ancient  ruin,  8 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in  the  village  of  Tlacolula,  near 
the  City  of  Mexico.     Mr.  Dunn  writes: 

Tlacolula  was  once  the  seat  of  a  powerful  branch  of  the  Aztec  nation,  a  sort  of  State 
government,  evidently  ruled  over  by  Tlacomo,  the  Tzin,  as  his  name  appears  as  the 
hero  of  the  book.  On  the  surface  of  the  soil  which  covers  the  ruins  of  what  was  once 
a  city  of  nearly  300,000  inhabitants,  stands  a  small  village  to-day,  but,  delving  away 
into  the  ruined  tombs  and  palaces  and  temples  beneath,  Prof.  Abraham  Quintero,  an 
archaeologist  of  Mexico  City,  found  this  book. 

The  volume,  called  a  codex,  is  written  in  what  is  known  as  pictogmphs;  that  is, 
highly  colored  red,  blue,  green,  and  black  pictures  of  incidents  with  ideographs  and 
hieroglyphs  in  between  carrying  the  thread  of  the  story  along  with  the  pictures.  It 
was  written  about  the  year  400,  A.  D.,  and  is  about  12  feet  in  length  by  8  inches  wide, 
with  one  long  strip  which  folds  up  like  a  railroad  map  of  the  present  day.  The  figures 
are  as  clear  cut  and  the  colors  as  brilliant  as  the  day  it  was  printed,  fifteen  centuries 
ago.  The  material  of  the  book  is  closely  woven  fiber  of  the  maguey  plant.  Mexican 
Indians  of  to-day  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  weaving  of  this  fiber,  save  as  it  has 
been  taught  them  by  modern  weavers,  but  the  Aztecs  evidently  knew  of  it,  as  the 
book  is  as  fine  and  soft  and  durable  as  a  piece  of  linen  cloth. 

There  are  three  rows  of  figures  stretching  the  entire  length  of  one  side  of  the  codex, 
each  figure  about  2  inches  high,  with  some  figures  breaking  through  to  occupy  the 
space  of  two.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  figure  of  Tlacomo,  the  chieftain  in  whose 
honor  the  book  was  written.  His  figure  is  always  larger  than  that  of  the  warriors 
depicted,  and  his  throne  is  always  two  lines  in  height,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
stretches  clear  across  the  width  of  the  codex. 

The  text  of  this  remarkable  book,  as  translated  by  Prof.  Quintero, 
besides  containing  a  sort  of  paean  of  battle,  presumed  to  have  been 
sung  by  Tlacomo,  the  Tzin,  gives  a  complete  description  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Aztec  military^  system,  their  weapons,  and  their  methods 
of  fighting.  Mr.  Dunn  gives  the  following  English  version  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  professoras  Spanish  translation: 

At  the  age  of  4  days  every  male  Aztec,  whether  of  the  noble  or  the  class,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  a  bow,  arrows,  and  a  tiny  shield,  or  buckler,  symbolizing  his  war- 
like destiny.  This  was  his  christening,  and,  from  that  time  forward,  he  belonged  to 
the  State  until  he  was  18  years  of  age,  when  he  was  privileged  to  remain  in  the  army 
or  take  to  the  paths  of  peace,  as  he  chose.  At  the  age  of  13,  the  boy  was  placed  in  the 
"calmecac"  or  college  of  nobles,  if  of  the  upper  class,  and  in  the  "telpuchcali,"  or 
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HÜITZPOCTLI,  THE  AZTEC  GOD  OF  WAR. 

The  Aztec  priests  claimed  that  this  god  could  be  propitiated  only  by  the  offering  of  human  sacrifice. 
As  a  result  sacred  wars  were  often  instigated  between  the  war-like  chieftains  of  the  different  Aztec 
kingdoms,  and  many  of  the  prisoners  taken  offered  up  on  the  sacrificial  altars,  the  noncombatant 
inhabitants  of  the  opposing  kingdoms  being  meanwhile  on  the  friendliest  of  terms.  (Illustrating 
"How  the  Aztecs  Fought,"  in  the  January  lUustrated  Outdoor  World  and  Recreation.) 
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military  school,  if  of  the  lower  class.  The  young  nobles  received  a  civil,  religious, 
and  military  training,  and  the  three  branches  of  life  were  open  to  them;  they  could 
aspite  to  any  office  in  the  empire,  even  to  becoming  a  Moctezuma. 

In  the  military  school  the  children  of  the  poor  received  only  a  military  education, 
80  that,  if  they  did  not  enter  the  army  as  a  profession,  they  became  farmers  or  herders 
or  workers  at  masonry  or  one  of  the  trades.  When  a  youth  entered  one  of  the  20 
military  schools  in  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan  (on  the  site  of  which  Mexico  City  now 
stands)  his  head  was  shaved,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  lock  of  hair  at  the  back. 
He  was  taught  to  handle  arms,  to  shoot  at  targets  with  arrows  and  with  hand  darts, 
and  to  strike  accurately  with  the  mace  at  wooden  dummies. 

As  these  boys  reached  the  age  of  16  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  real  combat  with 
the  soldiers,  each  of  whom  took  a  boy  imder  his  protection.  When  the  novice  cap- 
tured his  first  prisoner,  he  was  given  a  banquet  and  the  lock  of  hair  which  he  had 
worn  since  his  entrance  to  the  school  was  shorn  from  his  head.  When  a  young  noble 
had  captured  five  enemies,  he  was  given  the  order  of  the  Knight  of  the  Eagle,  or  the 
Knight  of  the  Tiger,  accordingly  as  he  belonged  to  either  family.  The  former  used 
the  helmet  which  represented  the  open-mouthed  head  of  an  eagle,  between  who^e 
jaws  appeared  the  face  of  the  warrior.  The  aspirant  to  this  honor  must  kill  for  him- 
self the  eagle,  from  whose  feathers  the  headdress  was  made.  On  his  shoulder  was 
a  small  mantle,  also  of  eagle  feathers,  and  he  carried  a  shield,  painted  to  represent 
an  eagle. 

The  Knights  of  the  Tiger  slew  for  themselves  each  a  ** tiger"  or  jaguar,  and,  when 
they  obtained  the  right,  had  made  for  themselves  a  headdress  representing  the  head 
of  the  tiger,  through  whose  jaws  appeared  the  face  of  the  warrior.  A  mantle  of  tiger 
skin  was  worn  on  the  shoulder  and  the  shield  bore  the  insignia  of  the  tiger  clan. 

Huitzpoctli,  the  God  of  War,  was  the  bloody  deity  who  ruled  the  army,  and  was 
also  the  supreme  being  of  the  entire  race.  His  priests  declared  that  he  demanded 
more  and  more  human  sacrifices,  and  it  was  this  need  of  the  god  that  kept  the  Aztecs 
in  a  constant  state  of  war.    *    *    * 

The  Aztec  army,  garrisoned  in  Tenochtitlan  alone,  numbered  about 
20,000  men;  with  the  allies,  it  must  have  reached  nearly  50,000, 
according  to  ideograph  figures  given  in  the  codex.  Its  organization, 
all  described  in  pictures  on  the  fiber  book,  was  as  follows: 

One  general  in  chief,  four  grand  chiefs,  each  one  of  whom  commanded  a  **calpuli;'* 
captains  of  squadrons,  captains  of  vanguard,  chiefs  of  special  service,  or  the  Otonca 
(warriors  who  had  captured  6  enemies),  and,  lastly,  the  men  of  the  famous  rear  guara, 
or  ''quachic,"  formed  of  athletic  and  vigorous  warriors,  who  had  taken  more  than  10 
captives. 

The  arms,  as  shown  by  the  codex,  consisted  of  bows  and  arrows, 
slings  and  stones,  hand  darts,  and  the  **atlatl,''  a  sort  of  cross  bow, 
all  used  by  the  light  infantry.  The  heavy  infantry  fought  for  the 
most  part  with  ''macanas,'^  heavy  wooden  clubs  with  three  rows  of 
flint  teeth;  maces  with  heads  of  '*itzli,^'  or  volcanic  glass,  and  tem- 
pered copper  battle-axes,  the  blades  of  which  have  been  found  in 
the  tombs  and  on  the  battle  fields  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico;  and  pro- 
tected themselves  with  heavy  wooden  and  fiber  and  leather  shields, 
sometimes  nearly  as  large  as  their  bodies. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Aztecs  had  no  cavalr>%  never  having  seen  a  horse 
when  Cortez  landed  at  Coatzacoalco8.  The  20  chiefs  commanding  the  20  regiments 
of  1,000  men  each  wore  breastplates  of  hardened  copper,  carried  lances  with  copper 
points  and  with  the  standard  of  the  regiment  trailing  from  the  head  of  the  lance  which 
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SECTION   OF  AZTEC  CODEX. 

This  codex,  of  which  the  above  picture  shows  but  a  small  section,  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Prof. 
Abraham  Quintero,  a  Mexican  archieologist,  in  a  room  of  some  ruins  8  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  the  village  of  Tlacolula,  near  Mexico  City.  It  is  claimed  that  this  pictograph  book,  compiled  about 
the  year  400  A.  D.,  gives  a  very  complete  account  of  the  education  and  traininn  of  ihe  youth  and  of  the 
military  system  of  the  ancient" Aztecs,  as  set  out  in  "How  the  Aztecs  Fought."  by  Harry  H.  Dunn,  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Illustrated  Outdoor  World  and  Recreation  (New  York). 


I 
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Courtesy  of  Illustrated  OuUloor  World  and  Recreation. 

IMPLEMENTS  OF  WAR   OF  THE  AZTECS. 

The  upper  row  shows  the  tempered  copper  axes;  the  second,  a  copper  ax  and  arrow  and  spear  heads  made 
of  volcanic  glass  (called  iztli);  the  third,  stone  heads  for  battle  axes. 
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was  carried  erect.  A  long  trailing  headpiece  of  brilliantly  colored  parrot  feathers 
adorned  the  top  of  the  head,  while  the  more  vital  parts  of  the  body  were  protected 
by  a  tunic  of  quilted  cotton  or  fiber.  The  soldiers  of  each  regiment  stained  their 
faces  and  bodies  the  same  color  as  that  of  the  standard  of  their  chief,  so  as  to  be  recog- 
nizable by  their  comrades  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  formations,  modes  of  attack,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  a  battle  follow. 

Dwellers  of  the  Depths,  by  Day  Allen  Willey,  in  the  December,  1912, 
number  of  Outdoor  World  and  Recreation,  is  an  interesting  account 
of  a  tribe  of  Indians  living  in  one  of  the  side  canyons  which  branch 
off  from  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado.  The  magnificent  scen- 
ery of  this  section  of  northwest  Arizona,  where  the  Colorado  River 
plunges  into  and  through  the  enormous  cracks  in  the  earth's  surface 
known  as  canyons,  is  generally  known  and  justly  celebrated.  That 
human  beings  permanently  dwell  far  down  in  these  depths,  living 
lives  almost  as  primitive  as  did  the  cave  dwellers  of  old,  is  a  fact  that 
is  not  so  generally  known,  and  Mr.  Willey's  entertainin**  article  will 
doubtless  arouse  a  new  interest  among  those  who  know  something, 
and  wish  to  learn  more,  of  the  rapidly  disappearing  tribes  of  the 
aboriginal  Americans.  The  following  excerpts  will  serve  to  show  the 
author's  graphic  style  in  dealing  with  a  phase  of  human  existence  with 
which  very  few  are  familiar: 

Whether  the  force  of  the  earth's  pent-up  fires  or  some  other  cause  made  this  mighty 
chasm  and  its  branches  is  still  a  problem  to  the  geologists,  but  it  is  there  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  forms  the  abode  of  human  beings — people  who  literally  live  wadee 
the  world,  for  the  places  they  call  homes  are  caves  in  the  rock  walls  thousands  of 
feet  below  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  depths  of  the  canyon  they  remain  winter 
and  summer,  except  when  a  few  may  scale  the  lofty  precipice  to  hunt  game  or  to 
barter  their  handiwork  for  pottery  and  food  with  their  nearest  neighbors,  the  Hopi 
Indians.  For  over  a  century  the  black  walls  of  the  abyss  have  been  reflected  in  the 
blaze  of  their  camp  fires  and  have  echoed  the  sounds  of  the  songs  of  rejoicing  and 
their  weird  chants  over  their  dead,  for  these  strange  people  are  of  the  red  face  and  form 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  existing  tribes  of  Indians. 

In  some  of  the  ancient  missions  of  California  and  New  Mexico  are  carefully  pre- 
served records  that  tell  many  a  thrilling  tale  of  the  mysterious  past  of  the  Southwest — 
especially  the  wanderings  and  adventures  of  those  heroic  priests  who  were  among  the 
first  white  men  to  penetrate  a  region  which  was  a  sealed  book  to  the  civilized  world. 
In  these  records  the  name  of  Garces  appears  many  times,  for  this  brave  Franciscan 
friar  journeyed  over  the  desert,  crossed  the  moimtain  pass,  explored  valleys  and  can- 
yons long  before  any  other  pioneer  ventured  into  the  part  of  the  Southwest  which 
he  penetrated.  As  far  back  as  1776,  the  year  when  the  colonies  declared  their  inde- 
pendence. Father  Garces  stood  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  and  saw  the  awful 
grandeur  of  its  desolation.  When  the  friendly  natives  told  him  others  of  their  kind 
actually  lived  in  one  of  the  side  canyons  the  explorer  did  not  believe  it,  but  as  they 
offered  to  show  him  the  way,  he  followed  and  came  to  the  edge  of  what  the  geographers 
know  as  Cataract  Canyon,  and  in  one  of  its  rifts  he  found  these  inhabitants  of  the 
under  world. 

For  at  least  two  centuries  and  probably  longer  the  Havasupais  have  existed  in  this 
hole  in  the  earth  which  they  call  home.  There  is  an  Indian  tradition  that  at  one 
time  in  the  past  ages  they  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Colorado  River  and  even 
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TUE  HAVASUPAI  CORN  GATHERER. 

In  writing  of  the  Ilavasupai  Indians,  who  live  in  the  depths  of  Cataract  Canyon,  Mr.  Day  Allen 
Willey  says*  "Few  white  farmers  are  as  skillful  as  these  Indians  in  tilling  the  ground,  but 
they  have  so  little  of  it  that  they  must  make  the  most  of  it  to  live.  The  bits  of  gardens  supply 
their  food  from  spring  to  fall  as  they  do  not  eat  meat  at  this  time,  but  all  the  surplus  com  and 
sunflower  seeds  are  carefully  stored  away  for  winter."  (Illustrating  "  Dwellers  of  the  Depths," 
in  the  December  lUustratea  Outdoor  World  and  Recreation.) 
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in  the  shadow  of  San  Francisco  Mountains.  They  slightly  resemble  in  features  the 
Yuma  tribe  on  the  lower  Colorado  River,  also  the  Pueblos,  but  so  long  have  they 
been  in  this  recess  of  the  canyon  that  their  language,  dress,  and  customs  differ  greatly 
from  any  others  of  the  red  faces  of  America.  The  few  travelers  who  have  risked  their 
lives  to  get  down  into  this  canyon  say  that  they  are  finely  modeled  specimens  of  men 
and  women.  Their  cheek  bones  are  not  so  large  as  are  usually  found  in  the  Indian 
and  they  can  not  be  called  hatchet  faced.  Most  of  them  wear  garments  of  buckskin, 
which  show  that  they  are  much  more  expert  in  the  tailoring  suited  to  the  red  man  than 
other  tribes  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  But  they  excel  in  basket  making.  From 
a  reed  which  grows  in  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  they  make  a  basket  which  is  truly  an 
artistic  piece  of  workmanship,  not  only  in  shape,  but  even  in  color,  for  they  tint  the 
outside  a  beautiful  hue  or  blend  of  colors  by  using  a  pigment  made  of  red  ocher,  also 
a  blue  paint  they  prepare  from  the  wild  indigo.     Strange  to  say,  they  know  little  or 


Courtesy  of  IlluKtruted  Outdoor  World  and  UtM-reatlon. 

A   HAVASUPAI   SUMMER   RESIDENCE. 

"The  tribe  follows  one  of  the  American  fads,  for  the  people  have  their  summer  as  well  as  their  winter 
homes.  With  the  coming  of  spring  they  build  nide  huts  or  cabins  of  the  reeds  they  use  in  basket  making, 
also  branches  of  the  few  stunted  trees*  that  grow  in  the  canyon.  Sometimes  the  framework  is  partly 
covered  with  buckskin,  but  usually  it  consists  only  of  the  reeds  and  branches,  and  may  be  only  a 
thatched  roof  open  on  all  sides.  The  hut^  are  built  close  to  the  gardens  and  fruit  trees,  for  everyone 
turns  farmer  during  the  spring  and  summer,  except  the  basket  makers.  When  the  shorter  days  show- 
that  winter  is  coming  on.  they  leave  the  huts  and  literally  become  cliff  dwellers."  (Illustrating 
"  Dwellers  of  the  Depths,''  in  the  December  Illustrated  Outdoor  World  and  Recreation.) 

nothing  of  pottery,  and  the  few  jars  and  vases  they  have  are  obtained  in  trade  with 
the  IIopLs. 

Cataract  Canyon  is  true  to  its  name.  In  a  distance  of  16  miles,  the  Colorado  tumbles 
and  swirls  over  no  less  than  75  different  rapids  and  cataracts.  In  this  canyon  the 
waters  of  Havasupai  Creek  merge  with  the  river.  Most  of  the  side  canyons  that  form 
such  a  network  of  cracks  in  Arizona's  surface  are  as  dry  as  the  desert  itself,  except 
when  a  heavy  rainfall  or  melting  snow  in  the  spring  partly  fills  them  with  turbid  tor- 
rents which  ebb  away  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  the  canyon  desolate  in  its  barrenness. 
But  the  little  Uavasupai  is  an  oddity  in  this  region,  for  it  seldom  dries  up.  Conse- 
quently it  usually  contains  enough  water  to  at  least  moisten  the  earth  of  the  valley 
through  which  it  ñows.  Like  other  soil  in  the  so-called  arid  America,  but  a  small 
quantity  of  water  Ls  needed  to  bring  forth  crops  in  abimdance,  so  away  down  here  in 
the  depths  one  may  see  a  strange  picture  at  harvest  time.  In  the  bits  of  gardens  are 
growing  com,  melons,  calabashes,  even  huge  sunflower  plants,  for  to  the  Havasupais 
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a  meal  of  sunflower  seeds  is  a  delicacy.  Tiny  groves  of  peach  and  apricot  trees  hang 
heavy'  with  luscious  fruit.  Few  white  farmers  are  as  skillful  as  these  Indians  in  tilling 
the  ground,  but  they  have  so  little  of.  it  that  they  must  make  the  most  of  it  to  live. 

These  little  gardens  supply  food  for  the  tribe  from  spring  to  fall, 
all  of  the  surplus  being  carefully  stored  for  winter  consumption. 
The  hunters  climb  to  the  top  of  the  can^^on  before  winter  sets  in  and 
kill  enough  deer  to  serve  for  food  and  clothing  for  the  season.  With 
the  coming  of  spring  rude  huís  are  built  of  reeds  and  the  branches  of 
the  stunted  trees  that  grow  in  the  canyon,  close  to  the  gardens  and 
orchards,  for  everyone  turns  farmer  for  the  time  being,  except  the 
basket  makers.  When  the  shorter  days  of  winter  come  these  flimsy 
huts  are  vacated  and  the  Indians  become  cliflF  dwellers.  In  the 
canyon  centuries  of  erosion  have  hollowed  out  caves  and  openings  in 
the  rock  walls,  and  these  are  frequently  enlarged  by  cutting  out  the 
soft  sandstone  with  other  sharp-edged  stones,  untJ  the  head  of  each 
household  has  accommodations  for  his  wives  and  children.  They 
have  practiced  polygamy  for  centuries,  and  ability  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  is  the  only  limit  to  the  number  of  wives  the  Havasupai  men 
may  have. 

Some  few  years  ago  when  information  relative  to  this  tribe  of 
Indians  reached  the  United  States  Government  officials,  it  was  decided 
to  set  aside  the  place  as  a  reservation,  and  about  50  square  miles  have 
been  surveyed  and  mapped  out.  This  territory  is  extensive  enough, 
perhaps,  for  the  entire  tribe  is  said  to  number  not  over  250. 

To  Our  Friends  in  Argentina  is  the  title  of  the  leading  article  in  the 
March  13  issue  of  Arms  and  The  Man,  the  principal  theme  of  which 
is  a  description  of  a  statue  sculptured  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  and 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Circulo  Militar,  of  Buenos  Aires,  by  a 
number  of  United  States  Army  officers  and  other  American  friends 
who  have  been  guests  of  this  exclusive  military  club  at  different 
times  in  the  past  and  w^ho  are  taking  this  graceful  method  of  showing 
their  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  extended.  In  introducing 
the  subject  of  the  statue  the  article  dwells  on  the  high  type  of  Ai'gen- 
tinos  as  follows  : 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  know  so  little  of  the  citizens  of 
that  strong,  fine,  sister  Republic,  Argentina.  However,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  each  year  the  acquaintance  grows,  and  it  must  continually  increase. 

Argentinos  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  Americans  as  are  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  possibly  more  so,  because  their  ancestors  occupied  the  land  where 
these  other  Americans  dwell  before  our  own  progenitors  landed  in  the  United  States. 
Argentinos  are  a  proud  people,  and  they  have  a  right  to  their  pride.  They  have  made 
a  great  nation  from  diverse,  discordant,  and  recalcitrant  elements. 

Their  Latin- American  civilization  is  to-day  as  genuine  and  as  prosperous  a  plant 
as  is  our  own  Teutonic-American  civilization.  Their  affairs  are  well  regulated. 
Their  public  men  are  men  of  the  world.  They  are  in  truth  the  Yankees  of  the  South. 
They  are  proud  to  call  themselves  so,  and  we  Yankees  of  the  North  should  feel  proud 
to  have  them  do  so. 
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Representative  Argentinos  who  have  visited  this  country  have  impressed  them- 
selves upon  our  people  as  have  scarcely  any  other  men  of  alien  race.  The  officers  of 
the  Argentine  Navy  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  supervising  the  construction 
of  the  two  great  battleships  which  our  yards  have  been  building  for  Argentina,  have 
so  borne  themselves  that  their  fellow  craftsmen,  the  officers  of  our  Navy,  and  all 
others  who  have  come  to  know  them,  respect  and  esteem  them  for  their  many  high 
qualities. 

Dr.  Rómulo  S.  Naon,  the  present  minister  of  Argentina  to  the  United  States,  a 
highly  cultivated  and  broadly  educated  gentleman,  who  would  adorn  the  highest 
place  within  the  gift  of  any  nation,  is  a  good  example  of  the  best  class  Argentino. 

When  the  Pan  American  rifle  tournament  was  held  in  Buenos 
Aires,  in  May,  1912,  the  generous  and  gracious  hospitality  offered 
the  team  from  the  United  States  was  very  gratifying  to  the  recipients 
and  to  the  American  colony  in  general.  The  United  States  military 
attaché  to  Argentina  at  that  time  was  Lieut.  John  S.  Hammond, 
and  upon  his  return  to  this  country  last  summer,  and  upon  consulting 
with  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff,  and  other  prominent  Army 
officers,  he  decided  to  start  a  subscription  with  which  to  purchase 
some  small  memento  to  present  to  the  Circulo  Militar,  as  a  token  of 
appreciation  and  esteem  from  their  erstwhile  guests. 

Mr.  Gutzon  Borglum  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  artistic  conception,  **  Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek,*' 
is  a  subject  that  will  appeal  especially  to  the  military  spirit  of  the 
fine  social  and  military  organization  to  which  it  is  to  be  presented. 
As  soon  as  the  statue  is  completed  it  will  be  forwarded  by  Gen.  Wood 
personaUy,  not  by  him  as  Chief  of  Staff  nor  in  any  official  capacity, 
but  merely  as  one  of  those  who  have  been  entertained  by  the  Circulo 
Militar,  and  as  one  who  joins  with  the  other  appreciative  guests  in 
attempting  to  thus  express  in  some  small  measure  their  gratification 
and  pleasure  in  having  known  the  officers  of  the  Argentine  Army. 

The  article  in  Arms  and  The  Man  concludes  with  the  following 
paragraphs  : 

Argentinos  are  like  us — progressive,  wide-awake.  They  believe  in  taking  for  their 
use  the  best  they  can  find  wherever  they  find  it.  Quite  naturally  they  turned  in  the 
beginning  to  Germany  with  its  magnificent  machine-made  army,  especially  as  Ger- 
many was  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  help  for  the  good  it  would  do  toward 
strengthening  friendly  political  and  trade  relations.  However,  there  are  not  lacking 
Argentinos  who  believe  they  want  little  more  knowledge  from  Germany.  A  consid- 
erable number  realize  that  the  spirit  of  their  North  American  brethren  is  more  like 
their  own  spirit  and  that  it  might  be  well  to  take  advantage  of  North  American 
military  training  in  so  far  as  that  may  become  practicable. 

The  Argentino,  with  his  high  individual  intelligence  and  initiative,  could  be 
expected  to  learn  more  of  Americans,  because  he  is  much  more  closely  related  to 
the  American  in  habits  of  thought  and  ways  of  action  than  he  is  to  the  German. 
Over  50  Argentino  officers  are  now  on  duty  with  German  troops,  and  7  German  oflScers 
are  serving  with  the  Argentine  Army.  The  Germans  have  helped  greatly  to  make 
a  first-class  military  force  for  Argentina,  but  the  pupils  have  outgrown  their  teachers. 
Many  Argentino  oflîcers  are  as  conversant  with  the  military  knowledge  of  the  whole 
world  as  are  our  own  widely  educated  officers'. 
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SHERIDAN  AT  CEDAR  CREEK. 

The  above  photograph  shows  the  statue.  "Sheridan  at  Cedar  Creek,"  just  as  it  has  come  from  the 
foundry.  The  saber  and  other  accoutcrmonts  are  yet  to  be  added.  The  statue  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Circulo  Militar  of  Buenos  .\ires  by  Maj.  Gen.  Leorard  Wood  and  other  Americans  who  have 
enjoyed  the  hospitalities  and  courtesies  of  this  fine  military  club,  as  a  slight  testimonial  of  their 
high  appreciation  of  the  officers  of  the  Argentine  Army.  The  statue  is  the  work  of  Gutzon  Borg- 
lum,  one  of  the  foremost  sculptors  of  the  United  States,  who  is  also  the  creator  of  the  beautiful 
statuary  group  tjrpifying  North  America,  placed  at  the  north  entrance  to  the  building  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Huch  stepe  may  be  taken  as  will  permit  a  more  free  interchange 
of  military  knowledije  and  all  other  forms  of  information  between  the  "Yanquis"  of 
the  North  and  the  South,  the  Argentino  and  the  American. 

America  and  Europe  Compared — Are  Americans  Practical  Men  or 
Idealistic  Dreamers?  in  the  January  number  of  Hearst's  Magazine, 
is  the  second  of  the  series  of  articles  by  the  great  Italian  historian  and 
philosopher,  Dr.  Guglielmo  Perrero.     The  first  of  the  series,  in  which 


fi^urtcsy  of  Heui-st'»»  Mai^iizine. 

AMERICA  AND  EUROPE  COMPARED. 

'•America  is  an  immense,  naturally  rich  continent,  where  capital  accumulates  quickly.  Having  ready 
command  of  capital,  and  therefore  of  the  countless  hands  that  the  overpopulated  regions  of  Europe 
have  been  furrushinfi  to  all  countries  that  needed  them  for  upwards  of  a  century,  America  has  been 
able  to  exploit  her  land  and  mines  at  high  speed." 

Dr.  Perrero  dwells  on  his  first  impressions  relative  to  the  spirit  of 
American  progress  which  prevails  throughout  the  two  American 
continents,  was  reviewed  in  the  December  Monthly  Bulletin. 
In  the  second  article  the  author  digs  below  the  surface  appearance 
of  our  strenuous  civilization,  and  comes  to  some  rather  remarkable 
conclusions  anent  this  ^ 'Demon  of  American  Progress.'' 
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At  the  outset  the  Doctor  was  struck  with  that  curious  phase  of 
idealism  in  the  United  States  evinced  in  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  ignorant  and  unassimilated  elements  in  our  body  politic.  In  this 
connection  he  writes: 

I,  too,  had  gone  to  North  America  with  the  common  European  idea  that  it  was  par 
excellence  the  country  of  the  practical  spirit;  and  that  all  Americana  were  men  who 


HIOH  COST  OF  LIVING   IN   THE   UNITED  STATES. 

**  The  cities  have  become  tx>o  large  and  populous,  their  growth  has  outstripped  the  growth  of  agricultural 
production.  One  section  of  the  population  has  accustomed  itself  to  too  great  luxury,  but  the  wants 
of  the  people  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  their  wealth,  and  their  machine  civilization  is  whirling 
in  the  vicious  circle  of  an  insoluble  contradiction." 

never  indulged  in  dreams;  that  all  Americans  lived  in  the  thick  of  reality,  absorbed 
in  the  sharpest  and  swiftest  conquest  of  wealth,  leisure,  power,  dominion  over  nature — 
ihe  concrete,  tangible,  certain  good  things  of  life.    *    *    * 

So  I  expected  to  find  many  facts  and  few  ideas  in  America,  together  with  a  keen 
and  vigorous  and  widely  diffused  egoism;  and,  inversely,  little  idealism,  little  faith 
in  transcendent  principles  of  the  kind  that  so  often  betray  dreamers,  whether  individ- 
uals or  nations,  into  chimerical  attempts  to  gather  rainbows. 
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For  these  reasons  I  was  astonished  at  the  outset  by  America's  policy  in  r^ard  to  the 
hordes  of  immigrante  that  pour  into  her  porte  each  year  from  every  conceivable  center 
of  the  Old  World.    ♦    *    ♦ 

To  confer  citizenship  each  year  upon  great  numbers  of  men,  bom  and  educated  in 
foreign  countries — men  who  come  with  ideas,  predilections,  and  sympathies  totally 
out  of  spirit  with  the  diverse  conditions  in  the  new  country;  to  grant  them  political 
righte  they  do  not  want  and  of  which  they  have  never  thought;  to  compel  them  to 
declare  allegiance  to  a  political  constitution  which  as  often  as  not  they  do  not  under- 
stand; to  try  to  transform  subjecte  of  old  European  monarchies  into  free  citizens  of 
young  American  Republics  over  night — is  not  all  this  to  do  violence  to  common  sense? 
Does  not  this  policy  multiply  the  already  great  diflSculties  besetting  representative 
government,  without  any  corresponding  advantage,  not  even  that  of  rooting  the 
immigrante  to  the  soil? 

For  the  crowds  that  leave  Europe  for  America  to-day  are  no  longer  inspired  as  they 
once  were  by  a  thirst  for  liberty  and  a  passionate  desire  to  exchange  the  status  of 
subjecte  for  that  of  free  citizens.  They  are  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  higher  wage?, 
an  easier  and  ampler  life,  better  chances  of  getting  çn  in  the  world. 

To  open  the  schools  and  colleges,  professional  careers,  and  public  offices  to  the  chil- 
dren of  such  immigrante  on  precisely  the  same  conditions  with  native  children,  is- 
a  far  better  way  of  rooting  them  to  the  soil  than  granting  them  the  franchise. 

Such  is  the  policy  that  the  States  of  South  America  have  pursued  in  the  past  and 
are  pursuing  to-day. 

With  these  impressions  and  opinions  I  turn  from  South  America  to  that  America 
which  stands  to  all  the  world  as  the  symbol  of  the  practical  spirit.  And  there  to 
my  no  little  surprise  I  found  an  exactly  contrary  policy  in  operation,  attended  by 
all  the  consequences,  which  one  would  have  anticipated — notably  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  making  democratic  institutions  work  with  an  electorate  so  enormous,  so 
rapidly  growing,  so  varied  and  heterogeneous.    *    *    * 

Consider  how  many  of  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  which  Americans  face 
in  their  dome.^'tic  politics  spring  from  this  unrestricted  size  of  the  electorate  and  from 
ite  heterogeneity.  Both  phenomena  are  unique  in  the  history  of  the  world,  all  democ- 
racies having  hitherto  governed  small  and  often  extremely  small  States.  It  is 
difficult  to  foresee  the  ultimate  result  of  this  new  and  most  daring  experiment  which 
America  is  carrying  on  without  the  constraint  of  any  historical  necessity  whateo- 
ever.    *    *    * 

How  then  did  the  present  policy  get  established? 

Certain  historical  accidente  no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  it;  but  historical  acci- 
dents would  not  have  sufficed  without  the  backing  of  that  impractical,  I  had  almost 
said  mystical,  conception  of  democracy  which  I  discovered  in  so  many  Americans. 

For  the  doctrine  of  popular  rights  in  America  is  not  an  instrument  to  be  used  by 
the  nation  and  it^  rulers  for  the  attainment  of  certain  practical  ends,  or  to  be  applied 
with  such  restrictions  as  will  insure  good  resulte  and  forestall  evil  ones.  It  is  a  tran- 
scendent principle,  I  had  almost  said  an  article  of  faith,  to  be  applied  and  developed 
regardless  of  immediate  consequences,  which  if  they  happen  to  prove  disagreeable 
or  even  perilous  for  the  moment,  must  be  borne  with  patience  in  the  conviction  that 
since  the  principle  is  just  and  true,  its  ultimate  result  must  be  beneficent. 

Little  by  little  such  reflections  led  me  to  ask  myself  whether  in  political  matters, 
at  least,  the  people  of  South  America  and  Europe  might  not  be  more  practical  than 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States— whether,  inversely,  the  North  Americans  were  not 
the  dreamers  and  idéaliste. 

The  next  phase  of  our  idealism  to  strike  the  Doctor  was  the  inex- 
haustible bounty  the  wealthy  classes  in  the  United  States  bestow 
upon   educational   institutions    and   learned    or   political   or  social 
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foundations.  To  his  amazement  he  found  that  rich  people  whose 
one  idea  was  to  spend  for  the  good  of  mankind  or  the  improvement  of 
their  country  were  probably  even  more  numerous  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe.  Moreover,  he  was  struck  with  the  difference 
between  European  and  American  benefactions  in  that — 

American  gifts  are  not  infrequently  inspired  by  a  passionate,  and  I  should  almost  say 
an  ingenuous,  faith  in  man's  ability  to  conquer  human  misery  and  the  travails  of  life. 
An  American  will  often  set  himself  with  fervor  and  with  great  expenditure  of  brains 
and  money  to  eradicate  evils  that  to  Europeans  seem  incurable.  This  faith  in  their 
ability  to  straighten  nature  out,  to  clip  her  claws  and  purify  her,  not  infrequently 
seemed  to  me,  as  it  has  to  many  Europeans,  to  border  upon  the  chimerical. 

Continuing  this  train  of  thought,  he  writes: 

The  point  is,  however,  that  here  again  the  Americans  appeared  more  idealistic, 
more  given  to  dreams,  less  practical  than  Europeans.  With  a  frequency  unheard  of 
in  Europe  they  will  set  out  to  slay  the  innumerable  dragona  of  life  without  any  cer- 
tainty of  success,  but  with  the  inspiration  of  a  mystic  faith  that  all  things  must  some- 
how turn  out  right  in  the  end. 

And  so  every  now  and  again  my  observations  impelled  me  to  put  this  question  to 
myself:  In  spite  of  their  great  practical  activity,  are  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States  a  much  more  mystical  and  idealistic  nation,  a  people  much  more  given  to 
dreams  than  Europeans  are  accustomed  to  believe? 

In  reflecting  upon  the  tremendous  energy  and  great  wealth  of  the 
country  the  author  asks  himself  some  pertinent  questions  such  as, 
Why  the  masses  in  America,  with  its  greater  wealth,  are  yet  unable 
to  live  better  than  the  masses  in  Europe;  Why  the  houses  in  the  great 
American  cities  are  everywhere  so  small;  Why  the  distances  are  so 
great,  the  means  of  communication  so  difficult,  the  cost  of  living  so 
high;  That  notwithstanding  the  immense  national  wealth  it  is  harder 
for  the  common  people  and  the  middle  classes  to  live  than  in  many 
cities  of  Europe  where  wealth  is  much  less  abundant? 

The  first  question  he  answers: 

The  cities  have  become  too  large  and  populous,  their  growth  has  outstripped  the 
growth  of  agricultural  production.  One  section  at  least  of  the  population  has  con- 
tracted excessively  expensive  habits  and  has  accustomed  itself  to  too  great  luxury. 

Why  have  the  cities  grown  so  rapidly?    He  replies: 

Because  industries  have  developed  so  rapidly.  America  is  an  immense,  naturally 
rich  continent,  where  capital  accumulates  quickly.  Having  ready  command  of 
capital  and  therefore  of  the  countless  hands  that  the  overpopulated  regions  of  Europe 
have  been  furnishing  to  all  countries  that  needed  them  for  upward  of  a  century, 
America  has  not  only  been  able  to  exploit  her  lands  and  mines  at  high  speed,  but  has 
been  able  to  multiply  her  industries,  of  which  the  congestion  of  her  cities  is  a 
by-pnxiuct. 

This  leads  the  author  to  a  consideration  of  what  he  calls  a  ''machine 
civilization,"  anent  which  he  writes: 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  which  machinery  produces  is  only  apparent.  Because 
instead  of  reducing  the  energy  essential  to  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of  Hie, 
and  therefore  reducing  their  cost,  machinery  actually  increases  both. 
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In  the  case  of  America,  however,  he  admits  that  she  has  not 
blundered  or  been  the  victim  of  a  delusion  in  carrying  the  rapid 
development  of  machinery  across  the  continent,  for  by  so  doing  she 
has  been  able  to  win  an  unprecedentedly  rapid  mastery  over  her 
immense  territory.  He  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  miracle  which 
machine  civilization  has  achieved  in  the  New  World,  and  finally 
concludes  that — 

American  prc^ess  is  therefore  a  transcendent  and  mystical  idea  which,  inflaming 
America  with  passion,  impels  her  to  complete  her  unprecedentedly  rapid  conquest  of 
a  continent,and  whose  contradictions  and  absurdities  it  is  a  waste  of  logic  to  uncover. 

But  just  when  he  had  solved  the  American  problem  the  European 
problem  presented  itself  to  him  in  a  new  form. 

If  American  progress,  if  machinery,  if  the  quantitative  criterion  of  perfection,  are 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  the  great  historic  task  to  which  the  United  States  have 
dedicated  themselves,  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  machinery  multiplies, 
the  American  idea  of  progress  spreads,  and  the  quantitative  criterion  pevails  in 
European  States? 

It  is  this  larger  problem,  the  conflict  between  quantity  and  quality, 
which  dominates  both  worlds,  that  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  his  next 
article. 

The  Eenaissance  of  Venezuela,  by  Marcos  J.  Trazivuk,  is  an  appre- 
ciative article  in  the  March  number  of  the  National  Magazine,  dealing 
with  the  recent  progress  and  prosperity  of  Venezuela.  In  speaking 
of  the  general  ignorance  which  prevails  in  the  United  States  relative 
to  this  most  northern  of  the  great  Republics  of  the  South  American 
Continent,  the  author  writes: 

Venezuela,  our  nearest  South  American  neighbor,  is  the  land  of  the  legendary  ''El 
Dorado,  "  which  was  so  long  the  goal  of  Spanish  and  English  adventurers  in  search  of 
gold  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  birthplace  of  the  great  libera- 
tor, Simon  Bolivar,  who  defied  Spanish  power  in  South  America,  and  gave  independ- 
ence to  half  of  the  South  American  Republics,  is  strangely  enough  not  as  well  known 
to  Americans  as  other  and  more  distant  South  American  countries.  For  the  past 
century  its  story  has  been  one  of  struggle  and  rebellion,  but  a  new  day  has  dawned 
and  what  was  one  of  the  most  ''topsy-turvy"  of  Latin- American  countries  has  settled 
down  into  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  Republic,  which  is  promising  to  become  in  the 
near  future  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  centers  on  the  American  Continent.  "Peace 
and  Labor"  is  the  motto  in  Venezuela  to-day. 

This  wonderful  transformation  and  progress  which  is  taking  place  is  only  in  its 
infancy.  With  the  departure  of  Gen.  Cipriano  Castro,  revolution  has  passed  into 
history,  and  the  people  of  Venezuela  are  looking  to-day  toward  a  great  future,  after 
the  four  years  of  peace  during  which  Venezuelan  destinies  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  her  patriot  president,  Gen.  Juan  Vincente  Gomez. 

The  author  enumerates  a  few  of  the  many  reforms  brought  about 
since  the  Gomez  administration  began,  giving  credit  to  the  President 
for  such  notable  achievements  as  the  following: 

That  he  has  established  peace  and  order  is  the  first  and  most  important  step  toward 
the  prosperity  of  Venezuela.    The  national  debt,  amounting  to  several  millions  of 
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dolían»,  has  been  extinguished  during  the  short  period  of  his  administration,  and 
strained  international  relations  have  been  resumed,  thereby  gaining  jxilitically  and 
commereially  the  confidence  of  the  world  at  large.  The  organization  of  the  army  has 
put  it  on  a  footing  with  the  most  modem  and  up-to-date  military  establishments.  The 
extension  and  reform  of  public  instruction  are  other  important  undertakings.  Public 
roads  are  under  construction  throughout  the  country.  Industrial  improvement  is 
vi.sible  in  every  section  and  several  railroad  companies  are  extending  their  lines. 
Public  sanitation  is  almost  under  absolute  control,  and  the  seaport  of  I.a  Guaira,  for 
many  years  a  pesthole  of  yellow  fever  and  cholera,  is  being  transformed  into  a  clean 
and  healthful  city.  Foreign  enterpri.ses  are  being  encouraged  under  the  most  favora- 
ble conditions,  and  important  steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  in  the  most  desirable 
European  immigration.  These  are  some  of  the  most  notable  proofs  of  what  a  I^tin- 
American  countr>'  can  accomplish  when  peace  and  order  are  permanently  assured. 

In  speaking  of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  country  which  have 
heretofore  remained  comparatively  undeveloped,  Mr.  Trazivuk  says: 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  Venezuelan  people  have  realized  the  immense  natural 
wealth  of  their  country,  and  have  endeavored  to  place  Venezuela  among  the  leading 
Latin-American  Republics.  Some  of  the  largest  American  corj^rations  have  realized 
the  great  resources  of  Venezuela,  and  already  there  are  several  American  companies 
seeking  to  obtain  concessions  for  large  enterprises.  . 

The  following  is  the  author's  description  of  the  charming  capital 
of  Venezuela: 

Caracas,  just  beyond  the  Silla,  or  ridge  of  the  mountain  range,  is  a  fine  Latin-Ameri- 
can metropolis  of  about  100,000  inhabitants,  sheltered  by  gorgeous  mountains  rising 
almost  perpendicularly  around  it.  The  city  has  many  beautifully  situated  and  attrac- 
tive plazas,  boulevards,  and  avenues,  with  more  now  under  construction.  Bolivar 
Square,  located  in  the  heart  of  Caracas,  is  the  chief  rendezvous  and  promenade  of  Vene- 
zuelan society,  ('onspicuous  buildings,  such  as  the  capitel,  cathedral,  university, 
and  militar>'  academy,  grace  the  city,  particularly  the  historic  Miraflores  Palace,  the 
oflicial  residence  of  the  President. 

Every  foreigner  who  has  visited  Caracas  has  been  charmed  by  its  society,  whose 
luxury,  accomplishments,  and  fashions  rival  those  of  the  larç;er  cities  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  ladies  of  Caracas  bring  high  tributes  from 
the  stranger  visiting  the  capital,  for  here  are  to  be  found  the  rarest  types  of  Spanish 
beauty  among  the  direct  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish  conquerors  of  South  America. 

The  author  concludes  with  a  tribute  to  the  courtesy  and  hospitality 
of  the  Venezuelan  people  extended  to  strangers,  and  cites  the  instance 
of  the  visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  when  the 
three  days  of  his  stay  in  Venezuela  were  declared  official  holidays  by 
the  Government  as  a  special  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  for  the  rep- 
resentative of  their  great  northern  neighbor. 

South  American  Newspaper  Notes,  by  Ernest  T.  Simondetti,  is  an 
article  in  The  Editor  and  Publisher  of  January  18,  1913,  in  which 
journalistic  conditions  and  tendencies  in  some  of  the  leading  countries 
of  South  America  are  discussed.  In  regard  to  South  American  jour- 
nalism in  general  Mr.  Simondetti  writes: 

Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  are  the  South  American  countries  which,  owing  to  their 
great  economical  development  and  to  the  influx  of  European  emigration,  have  assumed 
more  rapidly  a  distinct  individual  character  which  is  reflected  in  their  press. 
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Monument  representing  the  figures  of  Salias  and  Madariaga,  two  national  heroes  of  Venezuela,  who 
participated  actively  in  the  movement  for  liberty  during  the  agitation  for  freedom  in  1810-11. 
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WTiile  in  general  appearance  the  large  South  American  newspapers  resemble  their 
English  contemporaries,  in  the  treatment  of  news  they  follow  more  closely  the  French 
and  Spanish  methods.    *    *    * 

In  the  writing  of  news  stories  the  chronological  order  is  usually  strictly  adhered  to, 
so  that  often  the  most  important  facts  are  contained  in  the  last  paragraphs.  As  to 
heads,  they  consist  of  one  or  two  lines,  and  occasionally  they  chance  to  give  a  correct 
idea  of  what  the  article  is  about.  The  South  American  editor  persists  in  regarding 
the  uííe  of  more  elaborate  and  explanatory  heads  as  a  manifestation  of  dangerous 
sensationalism.  That  even  a  busy  man,  at  times,  must  read  the  whole  newspaper 
before  finding  what  he  wants,  has  no  effect  in  changing  the  editor's  deeply  rooted 
point  of  view. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  more  than  one  editorial  appears  at  a  time.  This  is  usually 
well  written,  but  much  longer  than  the  average  editorial  in  American  newspa- 
pers.    *    *    * 

Leading  dailies  of  the  southern  continent  publish  a  greater  amount  of  foreign  news 
than  the  corresponding  American  publications.  This  lesser  degree  of  "provincial- 
ism "  on  their  part,  in  some  countries  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  great  social  and  political 
life,  and  in  others  to  the  presence  of  large  foreign  colonies,  composed  of  Latins  who, 
possessing  either  an  identical  or  similar  language  of  the  adopted  country,  constitute  a 
potent  element  in  the  circulation  of  newspapers. 

With  the  exception  of  La  Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires,  all  the  dailies  referred  to  receive 
their  telegraphic  news  from  the  French  agency,  "Havas."  Some  of  them,  however, 
as  I^  Argentina,  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  El  Mercurio,  of  Chile,  use  also  brief  supple- 
mentary services  from  special  correspondents. 

Although  the  home  office  of  the  "Ha vas,"  in  Paris,  receives  from  the  Associated 
Press  an  American  news  service  of  600  words  per  night,  only  a  few  of  the  items  find 
their  way  to  South  America,  and  they  usually  refer  to  disasters,  railroad  wrecks, 
floods,  and  lynch  ings. 

Sunday  editions  are  sometimes  larger  than  those  of  other  days,  but  they  do  not 
strive  after  special  features,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  divide  them  into  sections  accord- 
ing to  subjects.     Extras  are  but  rarely  issued. 

In  Argentina  and  Chile  the  daily  newspaper  advertising  is  large,  frequently  larger 
than  in  New  York,  but  it  does  not  increase  perceptibly  on  Sundays,  while  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Sunday  advertising  is  becoming  much  heavier  than  that  of  other  days. 

Among  the  leading  dailies  of  Buenos  Aires  to  which  Mr.  Simondetti 
refers  are  La  Prensa,  I^a  Argentina,  La  Xacion,  as  morning  papers, 
and  La  Razon  and  El  Diario  as  the  leading  afternoon  papers.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  policy,  equipment,  and  influence  of  La  Prensa. 
Regarding  the  papers  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  he  writes: 

The  leading  morning  newspapers  of  Brazil,  published  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  are:  The 
Journal  do  Commercio,  the  Journal  do  Brazil,  and  0  Pais. 

The  greatest  rivalry  exists  between  the  first  two  mentioned.  The  Journal  do  Com- 
mercio is  a  very  influential,  but  extremely  conservative  newspaper,  owned  by  Carlos 
Rodriguez,  a  prominent  Brazilian  journalist  and  business  man,  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  where  he  resided  many  years. 

The  Journal  do  Brazil,  whose  proprietor.  Count  Almeida,  is  at  present  in  this  country 
on  a  commission  from  his  Government,  although  a  much  younger  publication,  has 
made  rapid  strides  on  account  of  its  modem  methods.  Both  these  newspapers  publish 
from  12  to  24  pages  daily,  with  large  Sunday  editions. 

The  article  closes  with  the  following  complimentary  paragraph 
relative  to  El  Mercurio,  of  Chile. 

Chile  has  one  large  modern  newspaper.  El  Mercurio,  which  publishes  simultaneously 
two  editions;  one  in  Santiago,  the  Federal  capital,  and  one  in  Valparaiso,  the  principle 
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port,  although  the  two  cities  are  less  than  100  miles  apart.  Its  two  buildings  are  mod- 
ern and  contain  several  departments  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  paper 
is  strictly  up  to  date  in  every  respect  and  publishes  from  16  to  24  pages  daily. 

Investments  in  Mexico,  by  Percy  F.  Martin,  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews,  is  a  conservative  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  hopeful  consideration  of  the  industrial  situation  existing 
in  the  Republic  and  of  its  financial  stability  in  the  future.  That  the 
recent  political  upheaval  was  attended  by  so  little  disturbance  of 
Mexican  securities  held  in  the  financial  centers  of  the  worid  is  a 
remarkable  attestation  of  the  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the 
Mexican  people  as  a  whole  which  seems  to  pervade  the  business 
world. 

Nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  judged  as  to  their  integrity  by 
past  history.  Mexico  has  always  met  its  financial  obligations  fairly 
and  squarely,  and  that  fact  has  established  a  credit  which  even 
internal  political  changes  of  the  most  radical  character  have  not 
affected  appreciably.  In  considering  the  negotiation  of  a  loan 
which  will  be  needed  to  meet  pressing  exigencies  and  to  readjust 
conditions  in  the  Repul)lic  upon  the  reestablishment  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  permanent  peace,  Mr.  Martin  writes: 

The  credit  of  the  Mexican  Republic  under  a  strong  and  permanent  government 
ought  to  prove  as  sound  to-day  as  it  was  two  years  ago,  when  the  4  per  cent  external 
gold  loan  for  £22,200,ÍXX)  was  easily  arranged,  the  first  half  of  it  being  issued  in  Paris. 
It  will  also  be  remembered  that  early  in  the  following  year  (January,  1911)  the  Mexican 
Government  exercised  its  option  of  earlier  redemption  of  the  5  per  cent  loan  of  1899, 
by  purchasing  £10,433,820  of  the  bonds  of  the  latter,  such  purchase  being  effected 
mainly  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  1910  Paris  issue  of  £11,100,000.     *    *    * 

The  pressing  obligations  of  the  Republic  are  not  great,  the  larger  part  of  the  pay- 
ments requiring  immediate  attention  relating  to  certain  railway  construction  sub- 
sidies, which,  it  is  pointed  out,  can  very  well  be  allowed  to  wait  until  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  country  are  a  little  better.  Acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  late 
minister  of  finance,  before  their  adjournment  in  December  of  last  year,  Congress 
authorized  a  5  per  cent  loan  of  20,000,000  pesos  (£2,000,000),  and  another  of  40,000,000 
pesos  (£4,000,000)  bond  issue,  the  latter  being  intended  for  railways  and  public 
works  and  indemnities  in  connection  with  the  revolution  of  1910.  In  view  of  the 
considerable  excess  in  damage  done  to  private  and  public  property  as  the  result  of 
the  proceedings  of  last  month  (February),  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  sum  will  now 
become  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  Goveniment  under  the  late  Sr.  Madero 
gave  its  undertaking  to  pay  for  all  the  damage  occasioned  to  foreign  property,  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  their  successors,  anxious  as  they  will  be  to  con- 
ciliate foreign  opinion,  will  depart  from  this  expressed  policy.     *    *    * 

In  regard  to  present  conditions  in  Mexico,  history  is  merely  repeating  itself.  In 
1911,  after  the  Madero  rising  and  the  expulsion  of  President  Diaz,  it  was  thought  that 
confidence  in  Mexico  as  a  field  for  investment  might  have  been  shaken,  and  it  was 
looked  upon  as  highly  improbable  that  the  new  Government  would  endeavor  to  float 
an  issue  of  securities,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  revolution  upon  the  mind  of  outside 
investors.  But  public  opinion  swerved  very  quickly,  and  so  far  from  regarding  the 
prospects  of  Mexico  gloomily,  there  appeared  to  be  no  great  timidity  concerning  the 
safety  of  the  issue. 
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One  of  the  curious  features  about  the  entire  Mexican  revolution  of  1913,  as  of  that 
of  1911,  has  been  the  comparative  calm  with  which  holders  of  Mexican  bonds  on  this 
side  have  maintained  their  position.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  existence 
of  the  old  régime  in  Mexico  began  to  be  seriously  threatened,  toward  the  end  of  1910, 
there  occurred  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness,  but  even  in  those  circumstances  the 
astute  minister  of  finance  succeeded  in  securing  a  large  foreign  loan,  while  throughout 
the  spring  and  early  summer  of  the  following  year,  in  spite  of  all  the  revolutionary 
news  which  came  to  hand  daily,  and  even  in  face  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Madero  pro- 
visional government  in  May,  Mexican  bonds  varied  only  a  fraction  in  price.  During 
the  past  two  or  three  weeks  the  same  remarkable  phenomenon  has  been  observed,  a 
fact  which  speaks  very  eloquently  for  the  innate  confidence  which  is  felt  in  Mexican 
securities  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  different  Mexican  issues — Government,  provincial,  municipal,  railroads, 
etc. — it  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  400,000,000  pesos  negotiable  at 
the  Paris  market.  Nevertheless,  the  advices  which  come  to  hand  almost  hourly  from 
that  quarter  have  indicated  that  even  for  the  most  speculative  issues  the  alarm  occa- 
sioned has  been  by  no  means  suflBciently  pronounced  to  attract  special  attention.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  markets  have  shown  themselves  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to 
every  little  move  recorded  in  connection  with  the  Balkan  situation. 

From  the  first  it  has  appeared  that  holders  of  Mexican  Government  issues  were 
confident  that  whatever  new  Government  came  into  power,  or  whether  the  old  re- 
mained, the  national  obligations  would  be  recognized,  and  thus  they  very  wisely 
refrained  from  throwing  over  their  securities.  As  upon  the  previous  occasion  referred 
to,  when  political  troubles  attracted  attention,  the  Mexican  Republic's  bonds  covered 
no  greater  range  than  did  New  York  City  bonds,  British  consols,  French  rentes,  or 
German  Government  bonds,  Mexican  5  per  cents  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange 
having  varied  within  a  radius  of  a  few  points. 

A  Trip  Through  Brazil,  by  Albert  Hale,  in  the  Bay  View  Magazine 
(Detroit,  Michigan),  for  February,  is  a  well-written  article  which 
gives  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  several  of  the  larger  States  of  Brazil, 
touches  on  the  country's  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  industrial 
possibilities,  its  railway  facilities,  its  educational  system,  and  gives 
an  alaysis  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
from  a  North  American  viewpoint. 

Relative  to  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  development  of  the 
country  Mr.  Hale  writes  : 

Brazil  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  if  not  the  first  agricultural  land  on 
the  globe.  It  has  the  land,  the  climate,  and  soon  will  have  that  essential  to  agri- 
cultural profit,  cheap  shipping  facilities.  A  Mexican  syndicate  has  recently  pur- 
chased 50,000  acres  in  northern  Brazil  for  a  stock  ranch,  and  while  the  cattle,  horse, 
and  sheep  industry  does  not  yet  compare  with  Argentina,  yet  it  is  making  a  rapid 
advance.  There  are  large  arid  sections,  and  already  the  Central  Government  is 
constructing  vast  irrigation  works.  The  department  of  agriculture  is  a  big  benefactor. 
1 1  maintains  several  agricultural  colleges,  experimental  farms,  and  maintains  a  large 
corps  of  trained  specialists  whose  investigations  are  assisting  the  farmers.    *    ♦    * 

Brazil  is  as  rich  and  fertile  as  any  land;  and  just  as  accessible;  millions  of  human 
beings  can  find  homes  where  is  to-day  only  the  nomadic  Indian.  Scarcity  of  water 
for  drinking  and  irrigation  need  not  be  feared,  and  the  rushing  streams  will  supply 
power  so  that  coal  may  be  forgotten.  In  riding  through  the  countrj-  plenty  of  earthly 
paradises  are  to  be  found,  yet  even  when  they  are  inhabited  the  conditions  are  so 
primitive  that  nature  blushes  at  the  little  man  has  done  to  uplift  her. 
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The  railway  systems  of  Brazil  are  thus  dealt  with  : 

They  were  originally  established,  not  with  the  idea  of  affording  or  facilitating 
internal  commerce,  but  with  the  great  purpose  of  bringing  the  products  of  a  con- 
tributing interior  territory  to  the  nearest  seaport  and  of  distributing  to  this  interior 
the  merchandise  brought  in  from  abroad .  On  the  Atlantic  coast ,  Recife  (Pernambuco) 
is  the  focus  of  one  system,  Sao  Salvador  (Bahia)  of  another,  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a  third, 
Sao  Paulo  and  Santos  (the  coffee  region)  of  a  fourth,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  the 
extreme  south,  of  a  fifth  system.  In  recent  years  the  Government  has  felt  the  need  of 
connecting  these  various  systems  by  interior  railways  running  north  and  south,  both 
to  afford  interior  communication  independent  of  the  ocean  and  to  stimulate  an  internal 
commerce  and  settlement.  This  plan  has  been  successful  north  and  south  of  Recife, 
so  that  to-day  it  is  possible  to  travel  by  rail  between  the  ports  of  Natal  and  Maceió,  and 
between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao  Paulo.  South  of  Sao  Paulo  construction  has  been 
rapidly  extending  through  the  States  of  Parana  and  Santa  Catharina  toward  the 
Uruguayan  frontier.  The  total  mileage  of  railways  in  operation  in  the  Republic  at 
present  is  13,279  miles.  The  building  of  these  roads  has  been  the  great  employing 
industry  of  Brazil  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Hale  concludes  his  sketch  with  the  following  paragraph: 

After  completing  a  tour  of  Brazil  and  her  beautiful  cities,  there  ia  one  conclusion 
that  we  must  arrive  at,  and  that  is,  Brazil  needs  our  American  spirit.  The  field 
is  greater  than  it  was  in  Mexico  a  generation  ago,  and  there  is  a  sympathy  from  all 
classes  toward  a  manifestation  of  Americanism.  Brazil  has  grown  sober  and  sensible, 
and  no  longer  listens  to  hot-headed  revolutionists.  But  while  she  has  not  yet  beaten 
her  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  nor  her  swords  into  plowshares,  yet  she  is  at  peace 
with  the  world,  and  complacently  views  her  vast  internal  improvements,  and  is 
rather  bent  on  enjoying  the  fruits  of  industry  than  the  uncertain  glory  of  strife. 

The  Mighty  Amazon,  by  M.  R.  Wright,  in  the  February  Bay  View 
Magazine,  is  a  descriptive  article  dealing  with  the  greatest  river  sys- 
tem in  the  world  and  the  country  drained  thereby.  Save  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  so  little  is  definitely  known  by 
the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  relative  to  this  stupendous 
stream  and  its  great  tributaries  that  we  herewith  quote  some  of  the 
paragraphs  of  the  article  dealing  with  a  few  of  the  important  features: 

The  entire  basin  of  this  mighty  river  covers  an  area  of  7,000,000  square  kilometers 
(about  4,450,000  square  miles),  of  which  a  part  belongs  to  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Boli\ia. 
At  its  source  the  river  is  named  the  Maranon;  on  the  border  of  Brazil  it  takes  the  name 
Solimoes;  and  after  its  confluence  with  the  Madeira,  it  becomes  known  as  the  Amazon. 
It  is  3,500  miles  in  extent,  and  so  level  is  its  course  that  throughout  two-thirds  of  its 
length  the  channel  slopes  little  more  than  200  feet.  It  is  wider  and  deeper  than  any 
other  river  in  the  world.  Although  the  surface  is  placid,  showing  little  apparent 
current,  the  average  depth  is  from  75  to  150  feet,  and  in  some  places  it  has  a  depth  of 
250  feet;  the  width  varies  from  a  mile  and  a  half  at  Tapa  tinga,  on  the  Peruvian  border 
of  Brazil,  to  4  miles  at  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira,  and,  again,  to  less  than  a  mile  as  it 
passes  the  "narrows"  at  Obydos.  So  great  is  the  conflict  between  the  current  of  the 
river  at  its  mouth  and  the  incoming  tide  of  the  ocean  that  great  billows,  from  10 
to  15  feet  high,  suige  in  at  the  northern  entrance  especially,  following  each  other  with 
deafening  noise,  particularly  during  the  time  of  the  equinoctial  gales,  when  the  current 
is  strongest.  This  tide  from  the  sea  is  perceptible  as  far  up  the  river  as  Obydos,  about 
500  miles. 

Throughout  the  lower  course  of  the  river  are  innumerable  channels  forming  islands 
close  to  the  shore,  which  during  the  dry  seasons  are  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  beau- 
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tiful  herons  and  other  birds  native  to  this  region;  these  low-lying  lands  are  called 
várzeas,  or  flood  plains,  and  they  disappear  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  úâcm 
are  high.  The  principal  rise  of  the  tide  takes  place  in  Februarj'  on  the  Solimos,  in 
April  on  the  Ama25on  proper,  and  in  June  on  the  Para.  The  level  then  falls  until 
October,  when  a  second  rise  of  less  importance  begins,  which  lasts  until  Januarj-. 
These  annual  rises  correspond  with  the  rainy  seasons  of  the  regions  watered  by  the 
great  river  and  its  tributaries.  During  the  rainy  season  on  the  upper  Amazon  the 
tide  sometimes  rises  to  a  height  of  from  40  to  50  feet,  submerging  the  forests  and  con- 
verting a  vast  territory  into  an  inland  sea. 

The  Amazon  Basin  receives  more  rain  during  the  year  than  any  other  region  of  the 
same  extent  on  the  globe,  and  the  volume  of  water  it  carries  to  the  ocean  is  estimated 
at  the  enormous  rate  of  100,000  cubic  meters  per  second,  the  water  of  the  great  stream 
coloring  the  Atlantic  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  dull,  opaque  yellow 
of  the  main  stream  is  tinged  with  various  mixtures  as  it  receives  its  immense  tribu- 
taries, of  which  there  are  a  dozen,  that  extend  over  a  course  of  more  than  a  thousand 
miles;  the  largest  of  these  enter  the  river  from  the  south — such  as  the  Tocantins, 
Xingu,  and  Tapajós,  in  the  State  of  Para — and  the  Madeira  is  the  greatest  southern 
tributary,  having  a  length  of  more  than  2.000  miles  from  its  headwaters,  in  Boli\-ia — 
one  branch  rising  near  the  border  of  Chile  and  the  other  close  to  the  Argentine  bound- 
ary. Of  the  northern  tributaries,  the  Rio  Negro  is  the  laigest  and  most  important, 
having  a  length  of  more  than  1,500  miles  and  an  average  breadth  of  nearly  2  miles  for 
the  first  half  of  its  course  and  of  from  10  to  15  miles  for  the  remainder,  which  is  chan- 
neled with  islands.  The  name  of  this  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Colombia,  is  singularly  appropriate,  the  water  having  a  rich  chocolate  color,  which  is 
not  changed  even  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Branco,  whose  milk-white  tide  is 
quickly  lost  in  the  greater  current.  The  water  is  light  golden  when  placed  in  a  white 
vessel,  and  has  a  delightfully  satiny  feeling,  which  makes  bathing  in  it  an  especial 
luxury  and  overcomes  any  prejudice  against  its  color,  that,  though  decided,  does  not 
interfere  with  its  most  perfect  transparency.  The  Rio  Negro  constitutes  the  chief 
highway  of  commerce  between  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana.  The  second  in 
importance  of  the  Amazon's  northern  tributaries  is  the  Japurá,  a  thousand  miles  long. 

Taos,  an  ancient  American  capital,  by  Agnes  C.  Laut,  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  Travel,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  which  will 
appear  in  this  publication  during  the  next  few  months,  dealing  with 
the  great  Southwest.  Miss  Laut  has  the  happy  faculty  of  imparting 
valuable  information  in  a  bright,  cheery,  and  interesting  way  which 
almost  charms  the  reader  into  the  belief  that  he  is  reading  fiction 
instead  of  fact — romance  instead  of  history.  Here  is  the  way  she 
introduces  her  readers  to  romantic  old  Taos: 

As  Quebec  is  the  shrine  of  historical  pilgrims  in  the  North,  and  Salem  in  New 
England,  so  Taos  is  the  mecca  of  students  of  history  and  lovers  of  art  in  the  South- 
w^est.  Here  came  the  Spanish  knights  mounted  and  in  armor  plate  half  a  century 
before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock.  They  had  not  only  croseed 
the  sea,  but  had  traversed  the  desert  from  old  Mexico  for  900  miles  over  burning 
sands,  amid  wild,  bare  mountains,  across  rivers  where  horses  and  riders  swamped 
in  the  quicksands.  To  Taos  came  Franciscan  padres  long  before  Champlain  had 
built  stockades  at  Port  Royal  or  Quebec.  Just  as  the  Jesuits  won  the  wilderness  of 
the  up-country  by  martyr  blood,  so  the  Franciscans  attacked  the  strongholds  of 
paganism  amid  the  pueblos  of  the  South.    *    *    * 

But  Taos  traditions  date  back  further  than  the  coming  of  the  white  man.  Christians 
have  their  Christ,  northern  Indians  their  Hiawatha,  and  the  pueblo  peoples  their 
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Bah-tah-ko,  or  grand  cacique,  who  led  their  people  from  the  ra\'age8  of  the  Apache 
and  Navajo  in  the  far  West  to  the  Promised  Land  of  verdant  plains  and  watered 
valleys  below  the  mighty  mountains  at  Taos.  Montezuma  was  to  the  Southwest, 
not  the  Christ,  but  the  Adam,  the  Moses,  the  Joseph.  Casa  Grande,  in  southern 
Arizona,  was  the  Garden  of  Eden — the  Place  of  the  Morning  Glow — but  when  war 
and  pestilence  and  ravaging  foe  and  drought  drove  the  pueblos  from  their  Grarden  of 
Eden,  then  Bah-tah-ko  was  the  8a\'ior  to  lead  them  to  the  promised  land  at  Taos. 
When  did  he  live?  The  oldest  man  does  not  know.  The  pueblos  had  been  at  Taos 
thousands  of  years  when  the  Sjianish  came  in  1540;  and  it  may  be  added,  they  Uve 
very  much  the  same  to-day  at  Taos  as  they  did  when  the  white  man  first  came.  The 
men  wear  store  trousers  instead  of  woven  linen  ones;  and  some  wear  sombrero  hats 
instead  of  a  red  headband  ;  and  there  are  wagons  instead  of  drags  attached  to  a  dog  in 
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POTTERY   WORKERS  ON  THE   PLAZA. 

Many  kinds  of  pottery  are  made  by  these  pueblo  girls,  who  care  little  what  ethnologists  may  sav  of  them, 
and  claim  descent, "not  from  the  Indians,  but  from  the  Aztecs  and  Toltecs  of  the  South.  (Illustrating 
"Taos:  -\n  Ancient  American  Capital,"  in  February  Travel.) 

shafts;  but  apart  from  these  innovations,  there  is  little  difference  at  Taos  between 
1912  and  1540. 

The  author  gives  directions  as  to  the  be3t  way  to  get  to  Taos, 
iiichuliiig  a  vivid  description  of  the  journey  by  stage  from  the  little 
village  of  Servilleta  to  the  old  home  of  the  Pueblos,  concluding  with 
the  description  of  the  Penitentes,  a  '^people  who  in  every  character- 
istic belong  to  the  twelfth  century." 

In  the  second  of  the  series,  which  appears  in  the  March  Travel,  the 
author  gives  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  old  ])ueblo  of  Taos. 
She  writes: 
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The  pueblo  proper  lies  about  4  miles  out  from  the  white  man's  town.  Laguna, 
Acoma,  Zuni — the  Three  Mesas  of  the  Tusayan  Desert — all  lie  on  hillsides,  or  on  the 
very  crest  of  high  acclivities.  Taos  ia  the  exception  among  purely  Indian  pueblos. 
It  lies  in  the  lap  of  the  valley  among  the  mountains — two  castellated  five-story  adobe 
structures,  one  on  each  side  of  a  mountain  stream.  In  other  pueblo  villages,  while 
the  houses  may  adjoin  one  another  like  the  stone  fronts  of  our  big  cities,  they  are  not 
like  beehive  apartment  houses.  In  Taos  the  houses  are  practically  two  huge  com- 
munal dwellings,  with  each  apartment  assigned  to  a  special  clan  or  family.  In  all, 
some  700  people  dwell  in  these  two  huge  houses.  How  many  rooms  are  there?  Not 
less  than  an  average  of  three  to  each  family.  Remnants  of  an  ancient  adobe  wall 
surround  the  entire  pueblo.  A  new  whitewashed  mission  church  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  village;  but  you  can  still  see  the  old  mission  church  pitted  with  cannon 
ball  and  bullet,  when  Gen.  Price  shelled  it  in  the  uprisings  of  the  pueblos  after 
American  occupation.  Men  wear  "store"  trousers  and  ''store"  hats.  You  see  some 
modem  wagons.  Except  for  these,  you  are  back  in  the  days  of  Coronado  in  1540. 
All  the  houses  are  entered  only  by  ladders,  that  ascend  to  the  roofs  and  can  be  drawn 
up — ^the  pueblo  way  of  bolting  the  door.  The  houses  run  up  three,  four,  and  five 
stories.  They  are  adobe  color  outside — that  is  to  say,  a  pinkish  gray;  and  white- 
waáied  spotlessly  inside,    ♦    *    *. 

Glance  inside  the  houses!  The  upstairs  portion  is  evidently  the  living  room,  for 
the  fireplace  is  here  and  the  pot  is  on.  Off  the  living  room  are  corn  and  meal  bins  i 
and  you  can  see  the  metate  or  stone  on  which  the  corn  is  ground  by  the  women  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Old  Testament.  Though  there  is  a  new  mission  church  dating 
from  the  revolt  in  the  forties,  and  an  old  mission  church  dating  almost  from  Coronado 
in  1540,  you  can  see  from  the  roof  dozens  of  estufas,  or  kivas,  where  the  men  are 
practicing  for  their  dances  and  masked  theatricals. 

Interesting  details  of  pueblo  customs,  their  socialistic  mode  of 
living,  the  practice  of  the  secret  rites  of  Montezuma,  and  much 
valuable  historical  matter,  added  to  the  pictorial  features  of  the 
articles,  make  them  noteworthy  additions  to  the  literature  of  our 
great  Southwest. 

Our  Trade  in  South  America,  by  Waldon  Fawcett,  in  the  February 
number  of  Business  (Detroit,  Michigan),  is  a  very  thoughtful  and 
analytical  article  dealing  with  the  positive  necessity  for  the  exten- 
sion of  our  commercial  field,  and  the  development  of  our  trade  with 
Latin  America  in  particular.     Mr.  Fawcett  writes: 

The  recent  transition  of  the  United  States  from  an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  coun- 
try, in  so  far  as  our  exports  are  concerned,  has  given  to  South  America  a  tremendous 
new  importance  and  significance  as  a  market  for  American  products.  To  be  sure,  there 
has  been  more  or  less  agitation  on  the  subject  for  years,  but  until  the  ambitions  of  a  new 
commercial  era  supplied  the  spur,  there  was  little  heed  given  by  practical  business 
men  to  the  fact  that  it  was  highly  desirable  for  the  Republics  of  the  three  Americas 
to  be  bound  together  by  closer  trade  relations  as  well  as  closer  social  and  political 
relations    *    *    *. 

The  past  few  years,  however,  have  witnessed  a  revolutionary'  change  in  the  status  of 
the  United  States  as  a  factor  in  international  trade.  In  reality  the  change  came  grad- 
ually enough,  but  the  climax  was  sufficiently  precipitate  to  startle  many  people  who 
had  not  kept  track  of  the  shifting  currents  of  development.  For  several  decades  each 
recurring -census  has  shown  a  decreasing  proportion  of  niral  population.  This  could 
mean,  of  course,  but  one  thing — that  our  commercial  and  industrial  interests  were 
developing  greatly,  but  at  some  expense  to  our  rural  activities.    And  the  inevitable 
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outcome  has  resulted.  The  past  few  seasons  have  indicated  that  even  with  bumper 
crops  it  is  going  to  require  nearly  all  the  products  of  American  soil  to  satisfy  the  Ameri- 
can appetite.  Some  portion  of  nature's  bounty — as  exemplified,  for  instance,  in 
our  unequaled  apples — ^will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  sent  overseas,  but  the  vital 
point  is  that  foodstuffs  have  lost  their  old  importance  as  our  chief  asset  in  the  interna- 
tional game  of  barter  and  trade. 

With  the  loss  of  this  line  of  business  in  prospect,  and,  in  some  measure,  directly  upon 
us,  it  was  essential  that  America  find  some  substitute  to  offer  in  exchange  for  her  for- 
eign purchases.  The  very  condition  which  upset  the  old  order  of  things  has  provided 
compensation  in  the  new.  Parallel  with  the  increasing  home  consumption  of  agricul- 
tural products  and  the  curtailment  of  the  surplus  to  be  sold  abroad  has  come  a  tremen- 
dous expansion  of  manufacturing  in  all  lines.  The  extension  of  factory  facilities,  the 
economics  of  scientific  management  and  standardization,  and  the  surpassing  ingenuity 
of  American  inventors  have  enabled  American  manufacturers  to  not  only  cope  with 
all  the  demands  of  an  expanding  home  market,  but  to  accumulate  heavy  surplus  stocks 
for  sale  abroad. 

The  problem  of  the  period,  then,  has  been  to  find  a  market  for  this  newly  created 
excess  of  industrial  output,  arid  it  is  in  this  quest  that  all  old  rules  have  gone  by  the 
board.  In  certain  favored  lines  the  conquest  of  American  products  has  extended  all 
around  the  world ,  but  in  the  main  the  American  manufacturer  has  found  it  advisable 
to  seek  out  the  points  of  least  resistance.  It  has  required  no  great  lapse  of  time  to 
show  that  Europe,  which  has  bought  so  freely  of  our  agricultural  products,  is,  in  the 
matter  of  manufactured  products,  a  fiercely  competitive  field,  where  American  manu- 
facturers are,  for  certain  obvious  reasons,  at  a  disadvantage.  But,  on  the  other  hand  , 
South  America,  which  bought  so  sparingly  of  our  grain  and  beef  when  we  were  over- 
stocked, is  in  a  receptive,  if  not  actually  a  favorable,  frame  of  mind  with  reference  to 
our  manufactured  products. 

The  author  gives  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  increasing  the  trade 
between  the  Latin-American  countries  and  the  United  States,  com 
ments  on  the  growth  of  tourist  travel  to  South  America,  and  deals 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  Latin-American  business  men.  He 
gives  many  good  pointers  to  United  States  exporters  and  refers  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  Bureau  of 
Trade  Relations  of  the  State  Depaitment,  and  the  Pan  American 
Union  as  conspicuous  ** intelligence  offices"  where  aid  and  informa- 
tion may  be  had  at  little  or  no  expense. 

The  South  American  is  the  name  of  a  new  publication  the  first 
number  of  which  has  just  reached  this  reviewer's  desk.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  The  South  American  Publishing  Co.,  is  to  be  issued  semi- 
monthly, and  has  Mr.  Wing  B.  Allen  as  editor  and  manager.  The 
Bulletin  welcomes  this  new  '' Richmond '^  in  the,  field  of  Latin- 
American  journalism  and  wishes  for  it  that  full  measure  of  success 
which,  judging  from  its  first  issue,  it  will  deserve.  In  speaking  of 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  greater  interest  awakened  in 
Latin  America  as  a  field  for  the  extension  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  the  editor  writes: 

It  is  this  popular  interest  that  has  created  the  field  for  this  journal.  It  wiU  be  the 
province  of  this  paper  to  afford  Americans  an  intimate  knowledge  of  South  American 
affairs.     It  is  intended   to  bring  American  investors,  homeseekers,  colonists,  pros- 
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pectors,  soldiers  of  fortune,  and  other  classes  in  touch  with  the  opportunities  of  to-day. 
It  is  intended  to  afford  a  medium  through  which  South  American  business  men  may 
introduce  themselves  and  their  projects  to  those  in  this  country  whom  they  wish  so 
earnestly  to  reach.  It  is  one  stupendous  field,  and  possibly  to  cover  it  completely  is 
too  much  to  expect  from  any  one  medium.  The  publisher  realizes  this  and  knows 
that  his  efforts  can  not  compare  favorably  with  the  task  undertaken,  yet  without  doubt 
something  worthy  will  be  the  result.  At  first  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than 
touch  upon  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  South  American  situation,  but  as 
time  goes  on  various  departments  will  be  oiiganized  and  each  feature  enlarged  to  meet 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

The  first  article,  "  Latin  America  as  a  field  for  United  States  capital 
and  enterprise/*  is  a  reproduction  of  an  article  written  some  six  years 
ago  by  Hon.  John  Barrett,  the  present  Director  General  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  which  the  editor  states — 

so  exactly  hits  off  a  situation  between  the  United  States  and  Central  and  South 
American  countries  to-day  that  it  is  reproduced  herewith  without  apology  because 
of  the  date. 

Other  articles  giving  important  facts  and  information  about  the 
countries  dealt  with  are  *^ Something  about  Brazil,'*  *^ Something 
about  Colombia,''  ^'What  an.  American  company  has  accomplished 
m  ten  years,"  and  various  short  and  pithy  paragraphs  anent  the 
agricultural  and  mineral  production  of  Latm  Ajnerica.  One  page  is 
devoted  to  statistics  as  to  area,  population,  and  general  topography 
of  the  several  Latin-American  Republics,  given  in  a  convenient  and 
very  condensed  form.  The  editor  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
showing  made  in  his  first  number. 

The  South,  the  Canal,  and  Pan  America,  is  the  title  of  an  article  in 
the  January  number  of  Cotton  (Atlanta,  Georgia),  contributed  by 
Director  General  John  Barrett,  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  In 
dealing  with  Pan  American  commerce  and  the  vital  interest  therein 
of  the  Southern  States,  Mr.  Barrett  writes: 

Although  the  volume  of  our  trade  at  the  present  time  with  Latin  America  is  only 
a  small  part  of  our  total  foreign  trade,  there  is  no  section  of  the  world  which  offers 
greater  opportunities  for  development  in  the  future.  It  is  peculiarly  a  market  which 
will  want  much  of  what  we  manufacture  and  will  supply  to  us,  in  turn,  raw  products 
which  we  can  not  produce  ourselves.    *    *    * 

What,  therefore,  can  be  done  to  develop  the  buying  capacity  of  Latin  America 
through  our  purchasing  from  them  their  raw  products  will,  in  turn,  react  by  greater 
sales  from  the  United  States  to  them  of  cotton  goods  directly  or  indirectly.  We  need 
the  imports  of  raw  products  from  those  coimtries  for  our  manufacturing  plants  and 
for  our  labor  and  our  capital,  and,  when  we  import  rubber  or  hides  or  their  other 
natural  products  and  manufacture  them,  we  bring  even  greater  returns  to  ourselves 
than  to  the  countries  from  which  these  products  originate. 

The  article  is  replete  with  facts  and  statistics  showing  the  wonderful 
increase  in  the  commerce  of  Latm  America  during  the  past  decade. 
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The  American  Mediterranean.    By  Stephen  Bonsai.    New  York,  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
1912.    488  pages.     Price,  $3. 

Many  thousands  of  people  from  all  parte  of  the  world  are  now  voyaging  to  Panama. 
They  are  drawn  principally  from  the  United  States  and  European  countries,  and  their 
course  lies  through  the  "American  Mediterranean,"  as  Mr.  Bonsai  appropriately 
terms  the  Carribbean  Sea,  which,  during  the  years  to  come,  will  no  doubt  become  as 
popular  as  the  European  Mediterranean.  Indeed,  the  Caribbean  countries  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  American  history  that  they  furnish  most  entertaining  sub- 
jecte  for  description,  comment,  and  story,  and  probably  no  one  is  better  qualified 
to  do  justice  to  them  than  Mr.  Bonsai,  who  has  been  visiting  the  Caribbean  lands 
again  and  again  for  the  last  20  years. 

The  book  appropriately  opens  with  the  ** yesterday — to-day — and  to-morrow,"  to 
which  subject  the  author  devotes  30  pages.  Then  Cuba,  "14  years  after  the  war," 
receives  a  good  deal  of  attention,  followed  by  visite  to  and  descriptions  of  Haiti, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Porto  Rico,  the  English  islands,  the  French  islands,  etc. 
Many  pages  are  devoted  to  the  opinions  of  the  writer,  which  may  or  may  not  coincide 
with  those  of  the  reader,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr.  Bonsai,  as  an  author, 
correspondent,  and  traveler,  has  been  in  close  touch  with  the  political  developmente 
of  the  field,  his  opinions  deserve  careful  consideration. 

Thirty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  "Conquest  of  the  Isthmus."  The  closing  chapter, 
on  the  "Unsufruct  of  the  West  Indies,"  deals  with  the  commercial  and  industrial 
possibilities  of  the  Caribbean  section  of  the  world.  An  appendix  of  75  pages  contains 
extracte  from  the  texte  of  various  documente,  commercial  statistics,  and  other  inter- 
esting matter  that  would  be  useful  for  reference,  especially  by  the  serious  traveler 
who  is  not  only  in  quest  of  beautiful  tropical  lands,  but  who  wishes  to  know  the  West 
Indies  and  judge  of  future  possibilities  from  a  commercial  and  industrial  standpoint. 

In  view  of  the  greatly  increasing  importance  of  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  especially  with  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it 
would  seem  absolutely  necessary  that  every  person  who  is  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  Caribbean,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  future  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Latin  American  countries,  should  have  this  book  in  his  library.  It  is  par- 
ticularly useful  to  the  studente  of  Pan  American  progress  who  are  endeavoring  to  get 
a  broad  viewpoint  of  all  the  countries,  conditions,  and  facte  which  have  to  do  with 
the  new  political,  economic,  commercial,  and  social  tendencies  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. 

Hazell's  Annual  for  1913.  A  Record  of  Men  and  Movemente  of  the  Time.  600 
pages,  edited  by  Hammond  Hall,  with  copious  index.  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney, 
(Ltd.),  Long  Acre,  London.    Price,  3  sh.  6  net. 

"A  hundred  blue  books  boiled  down  into  one  red  one"  is  a  fitting  description 
which  has  been  applied  to  Hazell's  Annual.  But  the  new  number  of  this  old  and 
valued  companion  is  much  more  than  a  mere  digest  of  valuable  facte.  Indispensable 
as  it  is  to  writer  or  politician,  it  appeals  to  a  much  wider  public.  The  scientist,  the 
sporteman,  the  artist,  the  photographer,  and  even  the  idler  with  no  special  tastes,  if 
such  an  individual  there  be,  will  find  matter  of  interest  in  this  encyclopedic  guide 
book  to  the  times  in  which  he  lives. 
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Chile  Mercantile  Reports.  By  Labbe  &  Co.,  Santiago,  Chile.  In  the  United  States 
copies  may  be  secured  from  the  American  Exporter,  135  William  Street,  New 
York.    Price,  |100. 

This  valuable  book  of  mercantile  reports  on  the  merchants  of  Chile  is  assured  an 
important  place.  It  gives  ratings  of  over  500  firms  in  Chile  and  should  prove  of  service 
to  commercial  organizations  conducting  a  foreign  trade  with  the  business  men  of  that 
country.  It  is  planned  to  keep  this  book  up  to  date  constantly,  by  supplements 
issued  every  two  months,  giving  details  as  to  new  firms  listed,  changes,  and  concerns 
that  have  liquidated.  The  book  is  not  sold  outright,  but  manufacturers  and  others 
interested  may  subscribe  for  the  service  of  a  copy,  which  service  also  entitles  the 
holder  to  the  pri\âlege,  without  extra  charge,  of  receiving,  on  request,  more  detailed 
reports  on  business  concerns. 


.SUBJECT  M/Om  or  CONSULAR  REPORTS. 


BEPOBTS  RECEIVED  UP  TO  MARCH  31,  1913.^ 


Title. 


Date. 


ARGENTINA. 


1913. 


Alarm  clocks  and  dollar  watches t  Jan.   25 

Winds,  and  water  available  for  wells Jan.   27 

Builders'  hardware do 

Stationary  engines i  Jan.    28 

Agricultural  conditions  and  agricultural  machinery Jan.   31 

CHILE.  1 

Available  timber  and  timber  tracts ¡  Feb.    1 

Motorcycles;  limited  demand;  duty do 

Paints;  prices  and  duty do 

Coal Feb.     7 

American  capital  invested  in  iron  ore I  Feb.  11 

Opportunities  for  correspondence  schools '  Feb.  1 2 


Author. 


Robert    T.    Crane,    consul, 
Rosario. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


A.  A.  Winslow,  consul,  Val- 
paraiso. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Trade  and  industrial  notes:  Bridges:  customs  receipts  for  Janu-     Feb.  24 
ary,  1913;  construction  work;  whaling;  pawnshops;  operating  i 
expenses  oí  Government  railroads,  1912;  flax  fiber.  I 

COLOMBIA.  I 

List  of  commercial  houses  in  consular  district Feb.  13     Isaac   A.   Manning,  consul, 

•  Barranquilla. 

Manufacture  of  chocolate Feb.  28     Graham  H.  Kemi)er,  consul, 

Cartagena. 


CUBA.  I 

Cost  of  producing  Cuban  cane  sugar Feb.  21 

Sugar  crop  in  Cienfuegos  district,  1913 Mar.  12 

GUATEMALA. 

Market  for  tiles Jan.    10 

Hardware  imports Feb.  19 

Paints Feb.  22 

Duties  on  paints  and  varnishes Feb.  26 

Ready-to-wear  clothing Mar.     1 

Paper  bags Mar.  10 

Expanded  metal  building  materials ,  Mar.  11 

This  does  not  represent  a  complete  list  of  the  reports  made  by  the  consular  officers  in  Latin  America, 
but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to  this  institution. 


Henry    P.    Starrett,   consul 

general,  Habana. 
M.  Baehr,  consul,  Cienfuegos. 


Geo.  A.  Bucklin,  consul  gen- 
eral. Guatemala  City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Reports  received  up  to  March  i¿l,  292.Î— Continued. 
Title.  Date. 


Author. 


BArn. 

Chocolate,  cocoa,  candies,  and  confectionery Mar.  17     L.    W.   Livingston,  consnl, 

Cape  Haïtien. 

MEXICO. 

Maguey  rope  (fiber  not  grown) Mar.     /     Wilber  T.    Gracey,  consul. 

Progreso. 

List  of  municipalities  of  5,000  and  more  inhabitants Mar.  10    Arnold  Shanklin,  consul  gen- 

1     eral,  Mexico  City. 

Watches  and  clocks Mar.  11     Claude  R.   Ouvant,  consul. 

Salina  Cruz  (acting  as  vice 
consul  at  Ensenada). 

No  market  for  laundry  machinery do Do. 

Moving-picture  business  in  Yucatan Mar.  12     Wilber  T.   Gracey,  consul, 

IVogreso. 

Chocolate,  cocoa,  candies,  and  confectionery Mar.  17  Marion  Letcher,  consul.  Chi- 
huahua. 

PABAGUAT. 

No  market  for  whip  lashes Jan.   23     Cornelius     Ferris,     consul, 

Asuncion. 

Market  for  builders'  hardware Jan.    28  Do. 

Opi>ortunities  for  correspondence  schools Feb.  12  Do. 

PEBU. 

Expropriation  of  Lima's  Water  Co Feb.  24     Louis  G.  Drejrfus,  vice  con- 

I  sul,  Callao. 

VENEZUELA.  ; 

Canned  and  dried  fruits Feb.    8     T.  W.  Voetter,  consul.  I^ 

Guaira. 

Agricultural  conditions  and  aericultural  machinery Feb.  1 1  '  Do. 

Sandpaper  and  emery  cloth;  duty Feb.  12  Do. 

Children's  carriages;  little  market do Do. 

Builders'  hardware do Do. 

Cigarettes Feb.  21  Do. 

Gasoline  lighting  apparatus Feb.  22  Do. 

Market  for  American  railway  equipment  and  supplies Mar.    8  Do. 
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The  public  works  committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  has  recommended  the  plan  approved  by  the 
Senate  for  the  AMALGAMATION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  AND 
WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  which  provides  that  these 
two  companies  are  authorized  to  form  a  new  company  under  the 
name  of  the  Argentine  Southern  &  Western  Railway  Co.  (Ltd.), 
with  a  capital  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  the  capital  of  both  com- 
panies. The  new  company  proposes  to  construct  5,315  kilometers 
(about  3,320  miles)  of  railways  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  traffic 
to  the  different  ports  tributary  to  the  line.  A  deposit  of  300,000 
pesos,  national  currency  (peso  paper  =  44  cents,  United  States)  is 
required  of  the  company  as  a  guaranty  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  contract.  The  plan  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies  and  of  the  President,  both  of  whom  are  reported  by  the 

press  to  be  favorable  to  the  arrangement. The  amount  invested 

in  English  railways  in  the  Argentine  Republic  represents,  in  round 
numbers,  £200,000,000.     The  reserve  funds  of  eight  of  the  principal 

companies  amount  to  over  £6,500,000. The  EDUCATIONAL 

CONGRESS  which  met  in  Cordoba  on  February  9,  last,  was  com- 
posed of  42  delegates  from  the  different  institutions  of  learning  of  the 

Republic. The  town  of  ROSARIO,  which  was  founded  in  1725 

and  which,  in  1763,  had  only  250  inhabitants,  now  has  a  population 
of  more  than  220,000  and  an  annual  foreign  commerce  of  over 

$100,000,000. The   CUSTOMS    REVENUES   of    the  Argentine 

Government  in  1912,  according  to  statistics  published  in  the  press 

of  Buenos  Aires,  amounted  to  $14,757,018.35,  national  currency. 

The  department  of  NATIONAL  HYGIENE  of  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment has  recommended  the  construction  of  the  following  works 
in  the  Province  of  Jujuy:  Sewering  of  the  town  of  Jujuy;  canaliza- 
tion, drainage,  and  paving  at  Perico;  canalization,  drainage,  and 
supplying  of  potable  water  at  Carmen,  and  drainage  of  San  Antonio, 
Ledesma,  San  Pedro,  and  Mendieta. The  department  of  agricul- 
ture has  established  an  experiment  station  at  Tucuman  for  the 
cultivation  of  YERBA  MATE  (Paraguayan  toa)  plants.  The  first 
shipment  of  2,000  plants  recently  arrived.     The  work  is  under  the 

inmiediate  direction  of  E.  Liniholmberg  and  Dr.  Julio  Lopez. 

An  extensive  plan  has  been  mapped  out  by  the  department  of  public 
works  for  the  embellishment  of  the  WATER  FRONT  between  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires  and  El  Tigre.  The  plans  comprise  the  con- 
struction of  an  avenue   17   kilometers  long. According   to   La 

Prensa,  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  FOREIGN  TRADE  of  the  Argentme 
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Republic  in  1912  amounted  to  865,244,725  Argentine  gold  p^os, 
of  which  $384,853,469  were  imports  and  $480,391,256  were  exporte. 
The  total  foreign  trade  of  1912,  as  compared  with  1911,  showed  an 
increase  of  $173,736,501  gold  pesos,  or  over  25  per  cent.  The  im- 
ports in  1912,  as  compared  with  1911,  showed  an  increase  of  4.9 
per  cent,  and  the  exports  an  increase  of  47.9  per  cent.  The  value 
of  imports  subject  to  duty  in  1912  was  $292,278,465,  and  the  value 
of  imports  not  subject  to  duty  was  $92,575,004.  The  imports  of 
bullion  in  1912  amounted  to  $36,077,897,  and  the  exports  of  bullion 
represented  a  value  of  $585,621.  In  1903  the  total  foreign  trade 
of  the  Republic  was  $352,191,124  gold  pesos,   as  compared  with 

$865,244,725  in  1912,  or  an  increase  in  10  years  of  145  per  cent. 

Rapid  communication  has  been  established  on  the  BERirEUO 
RIVER  between  kilometer  600  and  Port  Bermejo,  a  Government 

vessel  having  recently  easily  traversed  this  distance  in  three  davs. 

The  Second  INTERNATIONAL  œNGRESS  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  INDUSTRY  of  the  Argentine  Republic  convened  in  Mendoza 
on  April  6,  1913,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  first  congress,  which 
was  held  in  Rosario.  Dr.  Juan  E.  Seru  was  president  of  the  congress. 
The  principal  topics  treated  were  as  follows:  Transportation,  indus- 
tries, bankruptcy,  credits,  chambers  of  commerce,  patents,  and  legis- 
lation.  The  cultivation  of  SAFFRON  is  a  new  industry  which  it 

is  thought  could  be  profitably  introduced  into  certain  parts  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  imports  of  saffron  in  1911  were  valued  at 
about  $300,000.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Europe  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  existing  in  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
recent  investigations  seem  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  may  be  profit- 
ably grown  in  Argentina. The  EXPORTS  OF  CEREALS  from 

the  port  of  Bahia  Blanca  in  January,   last,   amounted,   in  round 

numbers,  to  200,000  tons. The  regional  agricultural  engineer  has 

established  the  following  cooperative  EXPERIMENTAL  FARMS: 
In  the  Province  of  San  Juan;  at  Chimbas,  in  charge  of  Sr.  Juevenal 
de  Oro;  at  Concepción,  Dr.  Pedro  Manrique;  at  Alto  de  Sierra, 
Engineer  R.  Wilkinson;  at  Angaco  Norte,  Dr.  Daniel  Aubone;  at 
Santa  Lucia,  Sr.  Salvador  Ramirez;  at  Caucete,  Sr.  Ricardo  Alvarez; 

and  at  25  de  Mayo.  Sr.  Ramon  Echegaray. The  director  of  the 

division  of  national  territories  has  requested  from  the  ministry  of 
agriculture  10,000  hectares  of  land  for  the  FUEGIAN  INDIANS, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  their  total  disappearance. The  min- 
ister of  public  works  has  authorized  the  Compañía  General  de  la 
provincia  de  Buenos  Aires  to  definitely  open  to  public  service  its  line 
from  Marcos  Paz  to  General  Villegas,  the  construction  of  which  was 
granted  by  law  4417. 

The  new  line  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway  from  Cordoba  to 
AJta  Gracia  has  been  inaugurated,   the  journey  between   the  two 
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places  only  taking  45  minutes.  This  new  line  should  give  consid- 
erable impulse  to  that  well-known  holiday  resort,  which  is  sure  to  be 
made  use  of  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cordoba. 

The  State  line  from  Dean  Funes  to  Laguna  Paiva  has  been  defi- 
nitely opened  to  traffic,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  residents  in  the 
zone  through  which  it  passes. 

The  minister  of  public  works  has  approved  the  contract  with  the 
Pacific  Railway  Ck).  for  constructing  an  industrial  branch  from  Monte 
Coman  station  to  near  to  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Atual,  this 
branch  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  laws  5703  and  6369. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Bolivia  for  1913  is  esthnated 
at  22,159,308.65  bolivianos  and  the  revenues  at  22,073,500 
bolivianos.  The  estimated  items  of  the  budget,  in  bolivianos,  are 
as  follows:  Legislative  department,  497,572;  foreign  relations  and 
worship,  1,080^344;  treasury,  3,945,011.31;  Government  and  fo- 
mento, 6,283,242;  justice  and  industry,  1,775,203;  public  instruction 
and  agriculture,  2,603,822.30;  and  war  and  colonization  5,974,114.04. 
The  receipts  of  the  departmental  budgets  are  estimated  at  2,586,414.63 
bolivianos  as  follows:  Chuquisaca,  198,644;  La  Paz,  948,700;  Cocha- 
bamba,  420,000;  Potcsi,  460,615.89;  Oruro,  158,310.54;  Tarija,  128,- 
900;  Santa  Cruz,  105,004;  and  Beni,  166,240.20.  The  expenditures 
for  the  departments  are  estimated  at  the  same  figures  as  the  receipts. 

The  new  BOLIVIAN  GUN,  invented  by  Maj.  Victor  Ibanez,  a 

native  Bolivian  and  officer  in  the  Federal  army,  is  being  manu- 
factured in  the  shops  of  the  war  department  in  Bolivia.  The  tests 
made  with  this  gun  in  the  Bolivian  Army  up  to  the  present  time 

have  been  most  satisfactory. Sr.  Adolfo  Ballivian,  consul  general 

of  Bolivia  in  New  York,  advises  that  the  EXPORTS  from  the  port 
of  New  York  consigned  to  Bolivia  during  the  month  of  February, 
1913,  consisted  of  5,863  packages  of  merchandise,  weighing  371,097 
kilos,  valued  at  $79,657.97.  This  merchandise  was  made  up  princi- 
pally of  cotton  goods,  hardware,  machinery,  drugs  and  medicines, 
petroleum,  and  sundry  articles,  and  was  nearly  all  imported  via  the 
ports  of  Moliendo,  Antofagasta  and  Arica,  a  small  quantity  coming 
through  Brazilian  and  Argentine  ports  via  Para,  Rosario,  and  Buenos 

Aires. The  Republic  of  Bolivia  at  the  present  time  is  one  of  the 

most  promismg  MANUFACTURING  FIELDS  in  Latin  America. 
The  exports  of  Bolivia,  made  up  largely  of  tin  and  rubber,  for  a  number 
of  years  have  exceeded  the  imports.     Wherever  the  manufacture 
83664°— Bull.  4—13 10 
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of  articles  has  been  undertaken  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in 
Bolivia  excellent  results  have  been  obtained,  and  as  the  Republic  is 
rapidly  developing  its  immense  resources,  an  increasing  demand  for 
manufactured  goods  is  noted  from  year  to  year.  In  some  instances 
the  raw  material  is  at  hand  for  operating  manufacturing  plants, 
and  labor,  generally  speaking,  is  plentiful,  efficient,  and  cheap.  The 
building  of  railroads  and  the  bettering  of  transportation  facilities 
in  many  parts  of  the  Republic  has  also  stimulated  manufacturing 
and  increased  the  consumption  of  manufactured  goods,  and  especially 
of  staple  articles  made  in  the  country.  The  manufacturing  industry 
is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  conditions  for  the  development  of  this 
branch  of  industry  are  growing  better  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is 
confidently  predicted  that  capital  wisely  invested  in  manufacturing 

in  Bolivia  will  meet  with  profitable  returns. ^The  board  of  directors 

of  the  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOLIVIA  at  La  Paz  has  appointed 
Sr.  Enrique  Urquidi,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  branch  bank  at 
Sucre,  manager  of  the  bank  at  La  Paz,  to  take  the  place  of  Sr.  Zenon 
Zamora,  deceased.  Sr.  Waldemar  Lehmann,  formerly  in  the  banking 
business  at  Oruro,  has  been  made  manager  of  the  German  Trans- 
atlantic Bank  at  La  Paz. 

In  the  table  below  are  given  the  mineral  exports  of  Bolivia  for  the 
last  three  years.  The  figures  for  1912  have  been  secured  in  advance 
of  official  publication  from  the  Bolivian  Statistical  Office,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderón,  Bolivian  minister  to  the  United 
States. 


1910 

1911 

1913 

Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 

Value 
(boUvianoe). 

37,006,fi03.94 

5,264,440.87 

5,501.45 

1,786,962.18 

1,140.00 

1,923,417.00 

43,178.00 

435,008.90 

141,629.31 

Wei^it 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 

Value 
(boUvianoe). 

Weight 
(metric 
tons  of 
2,204.6 
pounds). 

Value 
(boUviaim). 

Tin  barilla. 

38,548 

37,073 

52,639.603.36 

4,587,745.55 

791,507.85 

1,426,942.70 

38,379 

59,870,766.27 
4,310,294.35 

Silver,  in  ban 

Silver,  coined 

Copper  barilla 

3,191 

16 

214 

49 

11,797 

210 

2,950 

4,681 
377 
382 
68 

472 

3,370,589.05 

Copper,  untreated 

Bismuth  barilla 

Bismuth,  untreated 

Zinc 

82,046.40 

415 

141 

9,798 

297 

2,106,162.45 
111,888.80 
372,490.00 
231,187.90 

2,015,805.66 

74,623.96 

332,245.00 

Wolinun 

295,236.81 

Gold,  In  bars 

144,275.00 

Gold  ore . . 

94,906.60 

Gold  coin 

7,187.60 

700.00 

973.54 

97,080.00 

Lead 

30 
3 

340 
331 

23,546.25 
74,229.93 
68,418.78 
2,400.00 
980.00 

766 
98 

78,626.90 

Magnetic  iron 

8,642.38 

5,127.50 

Mercury  ..... 

Miflcellaneoiis 

3,061.61 

7,485.70 

Total 

46,716,774.30 
118,219,530.27 

62,532,010.17 
$24,387,483.96 

70,545,853.48 

Value,  in  united  States 
£old. 

127,612,882.85 
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Bids  for  the  establishment  of  RUBBER  REFINERIES  AND 
FACTORIEIS  for  the  manufacture  of  rubber  goods  in  the  Republic 
of  Brazil  have  been -submitted  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  agriculture  of  that  country.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Raymimdo  Pereira  da  Silva,  reports  the  receipt  of  proposals  for 
the  establishment  in  the  following  places  of  the  indus  tries  referred 
to:  Refineries  in  Para,  Manaos,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Sao  Paulo,  and  fac- 
tories of  rubber  goods  in  Belem,  State  of  Para,  and  the  Federal  dis- 
trict. The  committee  recommended  the  following  bidders  as  pos- 
sessing the  technical,  professional,  and  financial  skill  and  standing 
necessary  for  doing  the  work  required:  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Dr.  AdoKo  Morales  de  los  Rios,  Dr.  J.  D.  Leite  de  Castro,  Com- 
panhia Norte  do  Brazil,  Gabriel  Chauffour,  Arthur  Haas,  and  Dr. 
Luiz  Cantanhede.  Advices  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  state  that  the  Bra- 
zilian Government  has  awarded  to  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
the  erection  and  establishment  of  a  complete  rubber  manufacturing 
plant  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic  and  the  erection  of  a  rubber 
washing  plant  in  the  city  of  Manaos,  on  the  Amazon.  These  con- 
tracts will  probably  require  the  purchase  of  a  large  quantity  of 

machinery  and  building  material  abroad. The  departments  of 

agriculture  and  of  war  of  the  Government  of ^  Brazil  are  copperating 
for  the  improvement  of  the  NATIVE  HORSES  of  the  Republic  with 
the  object  of  forming  a  specially  hardy  breed  suitable  for  cavalry 
and  other  miUtary  uses.  Conditions  for  raising  horses  in  many  parts 
of  Brazil  are  ideal,  and  a  fine  type  of  horse,  suitable  to  the  uses  of 
the  high  table-lands,  has  been  developed  at  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  at  Sao  Paulo.  Among  the  Brazilian  States  where  the 
natural  conditions  for  breeding  horses  are  probably  as  good  as  they 
are  in  any  part  of  the  world  may  be  mentioned  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
Santa  Catharina,  and  Parana.  There  is  no  reason  why  horses  of  a 
special  type  could  not  be  easily  bred  in  Brazil,  just  as  they  have 
l>een  in  Argentina  and  Chile  and  as  they  were  bred  in  Texas  and  on 
Great  American  Plains  of  the  United  States  20  or  30  years  ago.  The 
experiment  is  an  interesting  one,  and  will  doubtless,  if  proper  methods 
are  followed,  cause  the  evolution  of  a  Brazilian  type  of  horse  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  military  service  of  that  country. 

A  recent  presidential  decree  authorizes  the  SOCIÉTÉ  ANONYME 
DES  ÉTABLISSEMENTS  BLOCH,  with  a  capital  of  $900,000,  to 
engage  in  business  in  Brazil.  The  main  office  of  the  company 
referred  to  is  in  Paris,  France.     The  new  concern  will  establish 
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branches  in  the  principal  commercial  centers  of  the  Republic,  and 

proposes  to  operate  on  a  large  scale  in  the  commercial  field. THE 

LLOYD  BRASILEIRO  STEAMSHIP  CO.  has  been  given  an  annual 
subsidy  of  $600,600  for  a  period  of  18  years,  in  addition  to  the  sub- 
sidies of  $908,380  granted  in  the  years   1906   and   1909. The 

Rio  São  Paulo  Navigation  Co.  has  been  authorized  to  establish  a 
N'AVIGATIOX  SERVICE  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Iguape  in 
the  State  of  São  Paulo.  A  Government  subsidy  of  $16,000  per 
annum  is  given  the  company.  The  vessels  engaged  in  this  traffic 
must  not  exceed  a  draft  of  12  feet  or  have  a  capacity  of  less  than 
250  tons  of  freight  with  accommodations  for  24  first-class  and  20 
third-class  passengers.  Two  round-trip  voyages  per  month  mil  be 
made  with  stops  at  Angra  dos  Reis,  Paraty,  Ubatuba,  Caraguatá  tuba, 
São  Sebastião,  Villa  Bella,  Santos,  and  Cananea. The  CON- 
CORDIA COXTINENTAI.  SOCIETY  has  been  founded  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  for  propaganda  work  among  the  nations  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican Continent  with  the  object  of  promoting  commercial,  social,  and 
educational  development.  The  society  proposes  to  organize  exposi- 
tions and  maintain  exhibits  of  South  American  products  in  the 
capitals  of  the  different  countries.  The  headquarters  of  the  organ- 
ization is  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  society  contemplates  the  establish- 
ment of  a  South  American  Ubrary  in  which  works  of  South  American 
authors  are  to  be  collected,  as  well  as  the  principal  South  American 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The  best  works  written  in  Spanish  are 
to  be  translated  into  Portuguese,  and  notable  literary  productions  of 
Brazilian  writers  will  be  translated  into  Spanish.  The  plan  also 
comprehends  the  founding  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  of  a  general  information 
bureau  relating  to  and  for  the  special  service  of  the  South  American 
countries.  The  society  will  invite  the  principal  newspaper  men, 
literary  writers,  and  scientists  to  arrange  for  an  exchange  of  lectures 
in  the  different  countries.  An  illustrated  magazine  is  to  be  estab- 
lished and  edited  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish.  Branch  organizations 
of  the  Concordia  Society  have  already  been  established  in  some  of 
the  South  American  Republics,  the  one  in  Asuncion,  Paraguaj^  being 

under  the  direction  of  Dr.  CeciUo  Baez. The  Government  of  Brazil 

has  arranged  for  the  erection  of  a  branch  ASTRONOMICAL 
OBSERVATORY  on  the  Island  of  Fernando  N^Oronha.  One  of 
the  special  duties  of  this  observatory  will  be  to  make  observations 
concerning  the  time  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  inter- 
national convention   of  Paris. The  chairman  of  the  board   of 

public  health  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  arranged  for  the  compilation  of 
statistics    concerning    TUBERCULOSIS    patients    treated    in    the 

hospitals  of  the  Federal  capital. The  representatives  of  Brazil  in 

the  work  being  carried  on  at  Montevideo  by  the  FIFTH  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  OF  JURISTS  are  Dr.  Candido  Oliveira  and 
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Dr.  Francisco  Paulo  Oliveira. Press  reports  state  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Brazil  has  contracted  in  the  United  States  with  a  skilled  and 
experienced  METAIjLURGIST  to  study  and  report  upon  the  rich 

ore  deposits  recently  discovered  in  the  Republic. Mr.   Silvino 

Gurgel  Amaral  has  been  appointed  MINISTER  OF  BRAZIL  near 

the   GOVERNMENT   OF   PARAGUAY. The    Government   of 

Brazil  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  between 
Santo  Domingo  and  Boa  Vista,  State  of  Para,  and  Covoata,  State  of 

Maranhão. On  February  19  of  the  present  year  a  decree  was 

signed  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  RAILWAY  along  the  coast 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  Porto  Alegre. 


A  recent  message  of  the  President  of  Chile  concerning  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  MAGELLAN  TERRITORY  recommends  that  the  two 
stock-raising  companies  which  have  hitherto  been  the  principal  devel- 
opers and  exploiters  of  this  vast  territory,  and  whose  contract  is  about 
to  expire,  be  given  an  additional  lease  for  a  period  of  15  years  upon 
the  payment  to  the  Government  of  Chile  of  an  annual  rental  of  1  peso 
currency  (22.3  cents  United  States  currency)  per  hectare  (hectare  = 
about  2 i  acres)  for  land  used  in  the  exploitation  of  the  pastoral 
industry,  the  principal  branch  of  which  in  the  region  referred  to  is 
the  raising  of  sheep.  The  holdings  of  these  companies  are  in  that 
part  of  the  Magellan  Territory  known  as  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Grande 
Island.  In  order  to  encourage  smaU  capitalists  to  settle  and  develop 
this  part  of  Chile,  the  President  proposes  that  200,000  hectares  of 
land  be  reserved  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  holdings  of  the  large 
companies  and  be  made  available  on  easy  terms  to  settlers  interested 
in  sheep  raising,  for  which  a  large  part  of  southern  Chile  is  particularly 

adapted. The  CUSTOMHOUSES  of  the  Republic  of  Chile  in  191*2 

produced  revenues  amounting  to  147,821,122.28  Chilean  gold  pesos 
(gold  peso  =  36i  cents  United  States  currency),  and  2,016,255.86 
pesos  currency,  plus  surtaxes  amounting  to  47,780,323.01  pesos,  so 
that' the  total  customs  receipts  in  Chilean  currency  for  1912  were,  in 
round  numbers,  277,000,000  pesos  currency,  or  about  22,000,000 
pesos  more  than  in  1911.  Of  the  customs  revenues  in  1912  the  port 
of  Valparaiso  produced  37,366,129  gold  pesos  and  29,849,149  paper 
pesos;  Antofagasta  64,339,529  paper  pesos;  Valdivia  3,985,917  pesos 

paper,  and  Punta  Arenas,  305,755  pesos  paper. THE  BANK  OF 

CHILE  during  the  second  half  of  1912  paid  a  dividend  of  9  per  cent. 
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This  bank  has  a  paid-up  capital  of  40,000,000  pesos  and  a  reserve  fund 

of  22,000,000. ^DRY  FARMING  is  being  introduced  into  some  of 

the  arid  regions  of  ChUe  and  is  meeting  with  great  success.  Recom- 
mendations have  recently  been  made  to  the  department  of  agriculture 
to  systematically  aid  in  the  introduction  of  this  method  of  tilling  the 
soil  in  different  parts  of  the  semiarid  regions  of  Chile.  There  are  lai^e 
tracts  of  rich  agricultural  lands  in  the  Republic  that  could  be  utilized 
to  advantage  in  dry  farming,  thereby  enormously  increasing  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  country. ^A  Japanese  capitalist  has  solicited 

permission  from  the  Government  of  Chile  to  engage  in  the  FISHING 
INDUSTRY  in  the  maritime  waters  of  the  Republic,  with  Japanese 
and  Chilean  capital.  The  points  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
the  industry  are  Valparaiso,  Arauco  Bay,  and  Chiloe. ^The  pro- 
posed NAVIGATION  TREATY  with  Italy  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  subventioned  line  of  steamers  to  maintain  vessels  which 
wiU  ply  regularly  between  the  two  countries,  trips  to  be  made  monthly, 
with  stops  only  at  Montevideo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  tariff  rates 
are  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  of  the"  two  Governments,  and  each 
country  is  to  subvention  the  steamship  company  to  the  amount  of 
£20,000.  The  route  will  be  through  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  but  may 
be   changed   via   Panama    after   the   completion   of    the   Panama 

Canal. Press  reports  from  northern  Chile  state  that  a  North 

American  Syndicate  has  invested  £300,000  in  COPPER  MINING 
properties  at  Chuquicamata  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Republic. 
By  recent  purchases  this  syndicate  is  said  to  have  acquired  mines  at 
San  Luis,  Flor  del  Bosque,  and  Aurelia  representing  an  investment  of 
£92,000.  A  number  of  other  valuable  copper  properties  have  been 
acquired,  and  the  syndicate  proposes  to  employ  about  14,000  men  in 
the  exploitation  and  development  of  the  mines. ^The  AGRI- 
CULTURAL NORMAL  SCHOOL  (Quinta  Normal  de  agricultura), 
at  Santiago,  is  to  be  reorganized  and  its  activities  devoted  entirely 
to  agricultural  subjects  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  issued  by 
the  Executive  power.  The  agricultural  schools  at  Chilian,  Concep- 
ción, and  Cauquenes  are  to  be  reorganized,  and  30,000  pesos  has  been 
appropriated  for  establishing  a  new  agricultural  school  at  Aconca^ 
gua, ^An  AGRICULTURAL  CONGRESS  is  to  be  held  in  Con- 
cepción during  the  latter  part  of  October,  1913.  An  exposition  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  a  stock  show  will  take  place  in  Concepción 

at  the  same  time. ^A  new  TELEGRAPH  LINE,  over  which  the 

quotations  of  the  boards  of  trade  of  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  will  be 
sent  as  preferred  business,  has  been  opened  to  traflSc  between  the  city 

of  Valparaiso  and  the  Federal  capital. ^The  first  shipment  of  FLAX 

grown  in  southern  Chile,  consisting  of  29,000  kilos,  was  made  from 
Puerto  Montt,  consigned  to  Antwerp,  in  January  of  the  present 
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year. ^The  BUDGET  for  1913  provides  for  estimated  expenditures 

totaling  257,912,469.15  pesos  paper,  and  52,727,920.33  pesos  gold. 

A  company  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  pesos 

to  exploit  the  Cautin  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS. ^The  SUGAE 

REFINERY  on  Teja  Island  near  Valdivia  has  contracted  with  a 
Grerman  expert  to  take  charge  of  the  new  plant  now  being  erected, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  operation  in  April  or  May  of  the  present 
year. 


The  BUDGET  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  the  fiscal  year  1913, 
according  to  a  recent  executive  decree,  amounts  in  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, respectively,  to  $14,070,652.27.  The  expenditures  are 
made  up  of  the  following  items:  Department  of  Interior,  $3,457,- 
661.54;  foreign  relations,  $274,626.99;  finance,  $1,072,958.20;  war, 
$3,300,632.19;  public  instruction,  $782,509;  treasury,  $4,013,220.14; 
and  public  works,  $1,169,044.21.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing, 
$2,582,850  is  set  aside  for  the  net  amount  of  the  special  public 

credit  budget  for  1913  for  the  issue  of  bonds  of  the  public  debt. 

The  Government  of  Colombia  has  been  invited,  through  the  United 
States  Minister  at  Bogota,  to  participate  in  the  INTERNATIONAL 

RIFLE  MATCH  to  be  held  in  Perry,  Ohio. ^The  minister  of 

public  works  has  ordered  surveys  for  the  construction  of  a  RAIL- 
WAY from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  via  Pasto,  to  some  desirable  point  on 
the  Putumayo  River,  and  a  second  railway  from  Cucuta  or  Port 
Villamizar  to  a  port  on  the  Magdalena  River. Official  statis- 
tics show  that  3,817  pupils,  2,022  of  which  are  girls  and  1,795  boys, 
out  of  4,366  matriculates  regularly  attend  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

of  Bogota. ^Early  in  February  of  the  present  year  the  first  trials 

of  the  HYDROPLANE  BOAT  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mag- 
dalena River  took  place  with  great  success. The  Government 

of  Colombia  has  accepted  8  SCHOLARSHIPS  of  the  University  of 
Santiago,  offered  to  Colombian  students  by  the  Government  of  Cliile. 
Four  of  these  scholarships  are  in  the  school  of  agriculture,  two  in  the 
pedagogic  institute,  one  in  the  school  of  architecture,  and  one  in  the 
veterinary  school.    The  students  are  to  be  selected  by  competitive 

examination  on  June  1   of  the  present  year. A  decree  of  the 

department  of  war  provides  that  imports  of  ARMS  AND  EXPLO- 
SIVES by  persons  residing  in  Bogota  can  only  be  made  after  giving 
bond  and  obtaining  the  written  permission  of  the  director  of  the 
material  of  war,  or  if  made  by  persons  living  outside  of  the  Federal 
capital  the  same  requisites  are  necessary  from  the  chief  political 
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authority  at  the  residence  of  the  petitioners. The  consul  general 

of  Colombia  in  New  York  has  been  authorized  to  contract  in  that 
city  for  a  SHIP  to  ply  between  Puerto  Colombia  or  Cartagena  and  the 
San  Andres  and  Providencia  Islands.  The  vessel  will  carry  the  mails 
and  engage  in  such  other  service  as  may  be  thought  desirable  by  the 

governor  of  the  Archipelago. An  executive  decree  of  February 

22,  1913,  provides  rules  and  regulations  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
MARITIME  SALT  WORKS  of  private  parties  on  the  Atlantic  coast- 
Dr.  Aristides  V.  Gutierrez  represented  Colombia  at  the  ZOO- 
LOGIC  CONGRESS  held  in  Monaco  m  the  latter  part  of  March  of  the 
present  year. Arcesio  Mejia  has  been  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  for  a  period  of  five  years  on  the  machinery  and  equip- 
ment necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  TANNING  FACTORY. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  have  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 

teaching  the  indians  in  the  Territory  of  Arauca. An  ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHT  PLANT  was  recently  inaugurated  at  Tunja,  capital 

of  the  department  of  Boyaca. NOTARIAL  REGISTRATIONS 

in  the  city  of  Bogota  in  1912  show  that  the  transfers  of  real 
estate  in  the  Federal  capital  numbered  2,143,  valued  at  $3,123,218.29; 
87  firms  were  organized  with  a  capital  aggregating  $605,063.44;  and 
private  contracts  were  made  to  the  number  of  3,241  and  of  a  value  of 

$3,378,008.72. The  municipal  BUDGET  of  the  city  of  Medellin 

for  1913  amounted  to  $231,922. The  BOARD  OF  TRADE  of 

Medellin  has  elected  the  following  officers:  Alejandro  Villa  Latorre, 
president;  Emilio  Duque,  first  vice  president;  Alberto  Echavarria, 
second  vice  president,  and  Benjamin  Moreno,  secretary. ^The  EX- 
PORTS OF  COFFEE  by  the  Antioquia  Railway  in  1912  amounted 

to  155,824  sacks,  as  compared  with  100,341  sacks  in  1911. The 

municipality  of  Bucaramanga  has  decided  to  provide  a  TRAMW'AY 

service   in    the  city. A  COLONIZATION   COMPANY   with   a 

capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  been  organized  in  Bogota  to  operate  among 
the  natives  of  the  Upper  Caqueta  River. 


The  municipality  of  Escasu  has  recently  issued  new  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  rates  and  distribution  of  water  from  the 
municipal  WATERWORKS  for  domestic,  industrial,  and  irrigation 
purposes.  This  municipality  has  an  abundance  of  fine  water  for  all 
the  needs  of  the  community  and  surrounding  neighborhood,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  minimum  of  waste  in  its  application  and  distribu- 
tion, and  in  order  to  utilize  to  the  maximum  the  water  at  hand 
strict  rules  and  regulations  have  been  put  in  force  concerning  its 
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use. The  COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS  (Colegio  Superior  de  Señoritas) 

in  the  Federal  capital  has  issued  nine  free  scholarships  for  the  present 
year,  distributed  among  the  different  Provinces  of  the  Republic. 
This  college  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  is  making  its  influence 
for  good  felt  more  and  more  each  year  throughout  the  country,  and 
especially  in  those  Provinces  distant  from  the  metropolis  of  the  nation. 
Many  of  its  graduates  have  become  educators  and  writers,  and  the 
instruction  it  imparts  to  its  pupils  is  of  a  useful  and  practical  nature 

in  the  everyday  walks  of  life. The  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has 

appomted  Sr.  Don  Sergio  Alvarado  Matarrita  CONSUL  GENERAL 
at  Paris,  France,  to  take  the  place  of  Dr.  Alberto  Alvarez  Cañas, 

deceased. The  municipality   of  San  Jose  has  contracted  with 

Warren  Bros.  Co.,  of  Boston,  for  paving  the  streets  of  the  city  of  San 
Jose  with  BITULITHIC  PAVEMENT.  The  full  text  of  the  contract 
in  Spanish  is  published  in  the  Official  Gazette  of  Costa  Rica  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1913.  The  prices  for  excavating,  paving,  etc.,  are  made  in 
American  gold.  One  hundred  thousand  square  meters  of  bitulithic 
pavement  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  city  of  San  Jose  within  the  next 
two  years.  The  municipality  will  dispose  of  a  bond  issue  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  money  with  which  to  pay  for  these  improve- 
ments.  The  Federal  Government  has  granted  a  concession  to  Sr. 

Juan  Alvarado  Chaves  for  the  use  of  200  liters  of  water  per  second 
from  the  Rosales  River  for  the  purpose  of  generating  electric  power 
with  which  to  run  a  dynamo  for  operating  a  sugar-cane  mill  and  in 

the  manufacture  and  refining  of  sugar. The  Salitral  de  Santa 

Ana  is  an  agricultural  center  of  Costa  Rica  containing  about  1,400 
inhabitants.  The  principal  industries  of  the  district  are  LUMBER 
AND  SUGAR  CANE,  there  being  14  sugar-cane  mills  in  the  vicinity 
and  2  sawmills.  Considerable  business  is  done  in  agricultural 
products,  and  a  good  primary  school  is  maintained  for  the  education 
of  the  children  living  in  the  community,  and  especially  of  the  children 
of  laborers  working  on  the  plantations  and  in  the  sawmills  and  lum- 
ber camps. A  North  American  botanist  and  scientist.  Prof.  Henry 

Spencer,  is  studying  the  FLORA  of  Costa  Rica  for  the  purpose  of 
including  his  investigations  in  a  textbook  of  botany  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  publish  during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year.  The 
Poas  Volcano  and  vicinity  is  one  of  the  regions  specially  examined  by 

Prof.  Spencer. The  city  council  of  the  town  of  Alajuela  has  under 

consideration  the  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  AL^RKET 
so  that  it  will  occupy  a  whole  square,  the  construction  of  waterworks, 
and  the  building  of  a  tramway  to  the  town  of  Grecia.  Alajuela  is  a 
busy  industrial  center,  and  is  well  supplied  with  fine  shoe  shops, 
tailoring  establishments,  stores,  saddlery  and  leather  manufactories, 
and  mechanical  and  cabinet  shops. 
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An  order  has  been  issued  by  the  Cuban  Government  allowing 
CUSTOMS  DUTIES;to  be  paid  with  bank  checks  instead  of  American 
money,  as  has  been  the  invariable  rule  in  the  past.  The  order  has 
been  interpreted  not  to  apply  to  the  city  of  Habana,  but  to  all  other 
ports  in  the  Republic.  The  effect  of  the  order  will  be  to  greatly 
facilitate  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  payment  of  customs 

duties. La  Lucha  of  Habana  states  that  President  Elect  Menocal 

contemplates  establishing  a  SUGAR  MTTJi  in  the  Province  of  Matan- 
zas, and  that  the  site  for  same  will  be  chosen  with  the  cooperation  of 

R.  B.  Hawley,  president  of  the  Cuban  American  Sugar  Co. On 

February  24  nine  new  pavilions  were  inaugurated  at  *'La  Esperanza" 
STATE  SANITARIUM  for  incipient  tuberculosis  at  Arroyo  Apolo. 
The  sanitarium  was  started  four  years  ago,  has  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  site,  and  is  one  of  the  best  managed  and  equipped  insti- 
tutions of  its  kind  in  Latia  America.  The  new  pavilions  each  have 
six  beds  and  are  provided  with  the  latest  appliances.  Connected 
with  these  new  pavilions  is  a  house  for  nurses,  a  large  open-air  dining 

hall,  and  a  lounging  room. ^A  movement  has  been  started  in 

Santiago  de  Cuba  to  erect  a  MONUMENT  in  that  city  in  honor  of 
the  late  Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  the  first  president  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba.  A  large  fund  is  said  to  have  been  pledged  for  the  pur- 
pose.  ^A.  A.  Tehobold,  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  is  having  an  ICE 

FACTORY  constructed  at  Nueva  Gerona,  Isle  of  Pines.  The  build- 
ing will  be  of  cement  and  brick,  30  by  60  feet.  It  is  proposed  to 
store  enough  ice  to  supply  the  Isle  of  Pines  for  a  month.  The  installa- 
tion is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  April. ^A  presi- 
dential decree  makes  $12,000  available  for  preparing  the  Jai  Alai 
building  in  Habana  for  the  NATIONAL  MUSEUM.  The  inaugura- 
tion of  the  museum  has  been  set  for  April  12,  1913. -The  consump- 
tion of  CIGARS  AND  CIGARETTES  in  1912  in  some  of  the  Provinces 
of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  was  as  follows:  Province  of  Santa  Clara, 
39,557,825  cigars  and  4,723,971  boxes  of  cigarettes;  Province  of 
Matanzas,  13,886,450  cigars;  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  9,427,250 

cigars;  and  the  Proviuce  of  Puerto  Principe,  3,941,950  cigars. The 

Cuban  Government  has  been  notified  through  the  Cuban  minister  in 
Washmgton  that  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUBAN  ARMY  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  military  schools  of  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  schools  selected  for  this  purpose  is  that  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 

Kansas. ^A  number  of  representatives  of  the  ASSOCIATION  OF 

CUBAN  ENGINEERS  sailed  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  during  the 
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latter  part  of  March  for  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  and 
inspecting  the  Panama  Canal.    The  excursion  is  in  charge  of  the 

president   of   the   association,   Sr.   Primelles. ^The   HERRERA 

STEAMSHIP  CO.,  of  Habana,  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  an 
additional  steamer  to  engage  in  its  rapidly  growing  trade  with  the 
United  States.  An  examination  has  been  made  of  the  steamer 
Finhow,  a  vessel  of  1,500  tons  displacement,  built  in  Scotland  for 
the  Hongkong  Navigation  Co.,  and  formerly  used  in  the  traffic 

between  England  and  Asia. The  commission  which  prepared  the 

PATENT  MEDICINE  bul  presented  to  the  Cuban  Congress  has 
modified  the  article  requiring  that  each  patent  medicine  shall  bear  a^ 
label  on  which  shall  be  printed  the  entire  contents  of  the  medicine, 
so  that  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  that  the  bottle  or  package  contain 
the  name  of  the  product.  The  measure  requires  the  approval  of  the 
Cuban  Congress  and  promulgation  by  the  President  before  becoming 

a   law. ^A   recent   executive   decree   offers    the   TELEPHONE 

PLANT  of  the  city  of  Matanzas  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  all 
the  rights  and  interests  in  the  plant  having  passed  iato  the  hands  of 
the  Government  through  the  expiration  of  the  franchise  under  which 
it  was  operated  by  the  local  company.  The  Cuban  Telephone  Co. 
has  the  preference  ia  acquiring  the  plant;  that  is  to  say,  may  raise 
or  equal  the  highest  bid  when  the  bids  are  opened,  and  in  this  manner 
acquire  the  plant  against  all  competitors. 
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An  Executive  order  of  January  4,  1913,  concerning  FUNDS  TO 
BE  USED  IN  FURNISHING  LEGATIONS,  paying  expenses  and 
salaries  of  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  provides  that  the  ex- 
penses of  said  officials  journeying  to  or  returning  from  their  respec- 
tive posts,  or  when  transferred  from  one  post  to  another,  shall  be 
limited  to  one  passage,  plus  one-half  the  amount  of  the  same.  When 
a  new  consular  officer  is  appointed  to  the  post  of  a  retiring  consular 
official,  the  salary  of  the  office  from  the  date  of  the  appointment 
until  the  new  incumbent  takes  possession  belongs  in  equal  parts  to 
the  incoming  and  retiring  consuls.  Diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
appointed  to  posts  where  there  is  no  office  established  or  in  operation 
shall  not  commence  to  receive  their  salaries  until  they  take  posses- 
sion of  their  posts.  Salaried  consuls  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
are  allowed  two  months'  annual  leave,  and  those  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies  one  month's  annual  leave.     The  Secretary  of  State  is 
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authorized  to  extend  the  time  of  the  annual  leave  referred  to  if 
he  deems  advisable.  The  order  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  became 
effective  on  February  1,  1913. The  BOOT  AND  SHOE  manu- 
facturing establishment  of  the  Regal  Shoe  &  Leather  Co.,  at  Santiago 
de  Los  Caballeros,  Dominican  Republic,  is  operating  full  time  in 
order  to  keep  up  with  its  orders.  This  factory  occupies  a  handsome 
building  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose  and  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date  shoe  machinery  and  appliances. 
Different  grades  of  boots  and  shoes  are  made  and  a  ready  market 

is  found  for  the  output  throughout  the  Republic. ^A  decree  of 

-the  President  of  the  Republic  of  January  22,  1913,  issued  in  con- 
formity with  the  law  of  July  17,  1912,  provides  for  the  formation 
of  TWO  BATALLIONS  of  the  regular  army  consisting  of  four 
companies,  the  officers,  in  addition  to  the  captains,  consisting  of 
16  first  lieutenants,  16  second  lieutenants,  48  sergeants,  96  corporals, 
and  16  buglers.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  is  increased  to  $20  a 
month. Sr.  Salvador  Emilio  Paradas  has  been  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  LEGATION  of  the  Dominican  Republic  at  Berne,  Switz- 
erland, and  Sr.  Francisco  Deetjen,  consul  general  at  New  York  to 

take  the  place  of  Sr.  Juan  B.  Alfonseca  C. ^The  President  of  the 

Dominican  Republic  has  issued  an  order  requiring  that  all  DOMINI- 
CAN FLAGS  used  in  the  legations  and  consulates  of  the  Republic 
shall  be  2}  meters  long  by  IJ  meters  wide,  with  colors  and  coat  of 
arms  arranged  in  conformity  with  articles  99  and  100  of  the  Federal 
constitution.  Articles  98,  99,  and  100  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  as  foUows:  "Article  98.  The  flag  of  the 
Republic  shall  be  divided  into  four  quarters,  two  blue  and  two  red, 
those  'of  the  same  color  to  be  placed  diagonally  with  each  other, 
and  divided  in  the  center  by  a  white  cross  of  a  width  equal  to  half 
of  either  of  the  other  colors,  having  in  its  center  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  Republic.''  Paragraph.  ''The  merchant  flag  shall  be  the 
same  without  the  coat  of  arms."  "Art.  99.  The  coat  of  arms  of  the 
Republic  shall  consist  of  a  cross,  having  at  its  foot  the  book  of  the 
Gospel  opened,  the  cross  and  the  book  coming  out  of  a  trophy  in 
which  the  symbol  of  liberty  is  seen  surrounded  by  a  ribbon  with  the 
following  legend:  'Dios,  patria,  y  libertad.' '^  (God,  country,  and 
liberty.)  "Art.  100.  Oaths  of  office  shall  be  required  in  all  cases, 
under  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  and  no  pubUc  functionary 
shall  enter  into  the  discharge  of  his  duties  without  said  oath  having 

been  administered  to  him  by  competent  authority.'' ^Material  for 

the  construction  of  a  new  THEATER  in  the  capital  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  arrived  at  the  port  of  Santo  Domingo.  Construction 
work  under  the  direction  of  Engineer  A.  U.  Jastad  has  begun.  The 
theater  will  cost  about  $100,000  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
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during  the  present  year. MINING  PROPERTY  said  to  be  of 

considerable  value  has  been  denounced  in  the  Province  of  Santo 
Domingo  by  F.  A.  Brea  and  J.  B.  Thome,  the  former  a  Dominican 
and  the  latter  a  North  American.  The  Official  Gazette  of  February 
8,  1913,  contains  the  official  publication  of  the  denouncement  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  property. ^The  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE held  in  Brussels  in  March,  1913,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  greater  uniformity  in  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  par- 
ticipating countries,  was   attended  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Penso   and 

Emilio  Guarini  as  representatives  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

A  recent  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  limits 
to  $300  the  amount  available  for  furniture  in  DOMINICAN  CON- 
SULATES. 


ECUADOR 


The  press  of  Quito  states  that  the  MANTA  TO  SANTA  ANA 
RAILWAY  will  be  opened  to  public  traffic  on  April  30,  1913.  The 
concession  under  which  this  railway  is  being  constructed  was  granted 
in  November,  1909,  with  the  stipulations  that  the  survey  and  location 
should  be  completed  by  May  1,  1911.  At  the  close  of  the  month  of 
January  of  the  present  year  42  kilometers  of  the  railway,  that  is  to 
say,  the  section  from  Manta  to  Portoviejo,  had  been  opened  to  pubhc 
traffic,  a  distance  of  only  14  kilometers  remaining  to  be  built  to  com- 
plete the  road  to  Santa  Ana,  and  considerable  work  on  the  uncon- 
structed  section  had  then  been  done.  The  building  of  the  Santa  Ana 
to  Manta  Railway  ha^cost  the  nation  nothing  up  to  the  present  time, 
since  under  the  terms  of  the  concession  no  payment  was  to  be  made 
or  obligation  incurred  by  the  Federal  Government  until  the  railway 
was  completed  and  delivered  to  public  traffic.  The  President  of 
Ecuador  will  be  present  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies  on  the  30th 
of  the  present  month,  and  great  preparations  have  been  made  for 

the  celebration  of  the  event. The  city  council  of  Guayaquil  has 

passed  rules  and  regulations,  consisting  of  38  articles,  governing  the 
TRAFFIC  OF  VEHICLES,  horses  and  street  cars,  within  the  incor- 
porated limits  of  the  port  of  Guayaquil.  Violations  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  referred  to  are  punishable  by  fines,  and  the  police  are  given 

authority  to  see  that  the  regulations  are  duly  enforced. The 

^' Tiempo^'  of  Guayaquil  states  that  the  EXPORT  TAX  ON  CACAO 
in  recent  years  has  amounted  annually  to  about  4,000,000  sucres. 
The  law  of  October  23,  1912,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
price  of  cacao  abroad,  imposes  an  additional  tax  of  1  sucre  per  quintal 
on  exports  of  this  product,  the  revenue  from  which  is  estimated  at 
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800,000  sucres  annually.  Taking  these  figures  as  a  basis  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  should  receive  from  the  export  tax  on  cacao  in  1913 

and  succeeding  years  not  less  than  4,800,000  sucres  annually. 

The  French  railway  company  at  Bahia  has  obtained  permission  from 
the  Government  of  Ecuador  to  deepen  the  BAY  OF  CARAQUEZ. 
A  bond  issue  of  1,400,000  sucres,  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  with  which  to 

complete  the  dredging  of  the  bay  referred  to. The  COMMERCE 

of  Ecuador  in  1911,  according  to  figures  published  in  No.  527  of  '^El 
Grito  del  Pueblo  Ecuatoriano,"  consisted  of  168,604,595  kilos  of  mer- 
chandise, valued  at  55,599,052  sucres.  This  commerce  was  made  up 
as  follows:  Imports,  91,534,591  kilos,  valued  at  23,240,133  sucres; 
exports,  65,037,824  kilos,  valued  at  26,115,714  sucres,  and  coastwise 
trade,  12,032,180  kilos,  valued  at  6,243,205  sucres.  The  foreign  com- 
merce for  1911  amounted  to  49,355,847  sucres.  The  customs  revenues 
in  1911  aggregated  13,095,823  sucres,  of  which  8,433,682  were  from 

imports  and  4,662,141  from  exports. The  press  of  Guayaquil  states 

that  an  AVIATION  SCHOOL  is  to  be  established  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  Quito.  The  school  will  probably  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ecuadorean  aviator,  Sr.  Cosme  Renella. ^The  recent 

inauguration  of  the  WATERWORKS  at  Riobamba,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Engineer  Ricardo  MuUer,  was  duly  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  that  city.  According  to  reports  the  municipality  of  Riobamba  has 
now  an  abundant  supply  of  potable  water. ^A  WEEKLY  NEWS- 
PAPER entitled  ''El  Trabajo,"  has  been  founded  in  Ambato.  This 
periodical  is  advocating  the  erection  of  a  monument  in  Merced  Plaza 
in  said  city  in  honor  of  Juan  Leon  Mera,  a  distinguished  Ecuadorean 

writer  of  Ambato. ^An  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  CLUB  has  been 

established  at  Azuay.    Dr.  Rafael  M.  Arizaga  and  Sr.  Federico  Malo 

are  among  the  most  active  members  of  the  new  organization. ^The 

Government  of  Ecuador  has  contracted  with  a  foreign  engineer  for 
the  construction  of  the  Azuay  section  of  the  NATIONAL  fflGHWAY 

from  Cuenca  to  Iluigra. The  BANK  OF  PICHINCHA  in  Quito, 

at  the  close  of  December  31,  1912,  had  assets  amounting  to  4,050,096 
sucres  and  cash  on  hand  aggregating  853,287  sucres  gold  and  75,865 
sucres  paper.  This  bank  has  recently  made  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  amount  of  its  working  capital. The  following  amounts  are  ap- 
propriated in  the  federal  budget  for  the  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC:  Central,  140,538  sucres;  Guayas,  91,657  sucres;  Azuay, 

55,101  sucres,  and  Loja,  7,612  sucres. Guayaquil  is  to  have  a  new 

municipal  building,  for  the  construction  of  which  bids  were  opened 
on  February  3.  According  to  plans  and  specification  it  is  to  be  a 
2-story  reenforced  concrete  structure,  to  cost  approximately  $240,000 
United  States  currency. 
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According  to  the  message  dated  March  1,  1913,  of  Sr.  Don  Manuel 
Estrada  Cabrera,  President  of  Guatemala,  to  the  National  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  value  of  Ouatamalan  imports  for  the  year  1912 
amounted  to  $9,822,462.  The  imports  for  the  preceding  year  were 
$6,514,421.  The  figures  contained  in  the  message  of  Sr.  Estrada 
Cabrera  show  an  increase  in  imports  for  the  year  amounting  to 
$3,308,041.     No  details  of  imports  are  given. 

The  exports  of  seven  of  the  principal  products,  according  to  the 
message,  amounted  in  1912  to  $12,601,969,  which  figures  exceed  in 
value  the  exports  of  these  and  all  other  products  for  the  preceeding 
year  by  over  $1,620,000,  and  exceeds  in  value  the  exports  of  these 
products  alone  by  $2,139,534.  The  following  table  gives  the  exports 
by  the  articles  referred  to  for  the  two  years: 


Weight. 

Value. 

1911 

1912 

1911 

1912-^ 

rofT^  clean . . 

30,345  tons 

30,418  tons 

7,165  tons 

$7,282,749 
1,991,161 
»  344, 015 

«9,125,625 
1,862,881 

C^ee'ln  pandiment 

10,480  tons 

Sugar. . .  r 

15,734  tons 

4,055  tons 

243,302 

Panela 

5,354  tons 

321,230 

Rubber 

160  tons 

191  tons 

159,621 
158,178 
526,  ni 

140,768 

Woods 

3,1(S3,563  cubic  féet 

M681og8 

2,222,304  bunches.. 

241,472 

Bananas       .  . 

70,228  tons 

666,691 

Total 

10,462,435 
10,981,724 

12,601,969 

Total  exports 

>  Includes  panela. 

The  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  of  the  RepubUc  of  Guatemala, 
at  Guatemala  Qty,  which  was  founded  by  President  Estrada  Cabrera 
on  January  13,  1913,  has  admitted  in  its  first  year's  classes  the  first 
year  pupils  of  the  Central  Normal  School  for  Males,  thereby  largely 
increasing  the  number  of  students  taking  the  agricultural  course- 
The  President  of  the  Repubhc  has  shown  great  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  school  of  agriculture,  and  has  materially  aided  in  the  systematic 
development,  on  scientific  limes,  of  this  school.  From  henceforth  the 
influence  of  the  school  of  agriculture  will  be  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  immense  and  varied  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country. The  Grovemment  of  Guatemala  has  contracted  with  Wil- 
liam C.  Groom  for  estimates,  plans,  construction,  and  installation  of  a 
WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  TOWER  in  the  Federal  capital  within 
the  next  few  months.  The  contractor,  who  is  paid  by  the  month  for 
his  services,  agrees  to  teach  the  persons  selected  by  the  Government 
the  operation  of  the  tower,  which  is  to  be  of  sufficient  height  to  enable 
communications  to  be  sent  and  received  with  the  other  wireless 
telegraph  installations  of  the  RepubGc.    The  material  for  the  con- 
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struction  of  the  tower,  the  apparatus^  etc.,  will  be  bought  in  the 

United  States. An  executive  decree  of  February  15,  1913,  imposes 

a  tax  of  $10  United  States  gold  on  each  rifle  or  gun,  and  $8  United 
States  gold  on  each  revolver  brought  into  the  Republic  through  the 
ports  of  San  Jose,  Champerico,  Ocos,  Livingston,  Puerto  Barrios,  Izabel, 
Puerto  Estrada  Cabrera,  and  Panzos,  the  amount  of  the  tax  to  go  into 
the  municipal  treasuries  of  the  cities  through  which  the  importations 
are  made.  FIREARMS  for  the  army,  which  the  Grovernment  has 
the  exclusive  right  to  import,  are  excepted  from  the  tax  referred  to. 
Immigrants  and  tourists  who  do  not  wish  to  pay  the  tax  on  firearms 
on  entering  the  Republic,  may  deposit  the  weapons  in  the  custom- 
houses of  the  ports  of  entry  and  recover  them  on  leaving  the  country, 
but  should  one  year  elapse  before  said  weapons  are  called  for  by  their 
owners,  they  then  become  the  property  of  the  municipality  in  which 

they  were  left  on  deposit. The  Department  of  El  Progreso  has 

46  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS,  16  of  which  are  for  boys,'  9  for  girls,  and 
21  mixed.  The  total  enrollment  at  these  schools  is  1,664,  of  which 
897  are  boys  and  767  girls.     Recently  a  school  of  vocal  music  was 

established  at  M  Progreso  with  an  attendance  of  21  scliolars. 

The  American  and  Guatemalan  MAHOGANY  CO.,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Grovernment  of  Guatemala  to  do  business  in  the  Republic 
upon  the  payment  of  the  annual  tax  of  1,000  pesos  prescribed  by  the 

laws  of  the  country. The  Government  of  Guatemala  has  adopted 

the  British  rules  and  regulations  for  preventing  collisions  at  sea, 
and  has  accepted  the  modifications  to  the  rules  issued  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  August  19,  1890.  These  rules  and  regulations 
refer  to  lights,  signals,  speed  of  vessels  during  fogs,  navigation  rules, 
risk  of  collisions,  distress  signals,  etc.  The  fuU  Spanish  text  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  referred  to  are  published  in  '^El  Guatemalteco," 
the  official  organ  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  of  February  10, 

1913. At  the  close  of  1912  there  were  8  registered  translators 

authorized  by  the  Government  to  make  translations  in  the  Republic 
of  Guatemala  in  the  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
languages.  A  complete  list  of  these  translators  with  the  respective 
dates  of  their  registrations  is  published  in  **E1  Guatemalteco"  of 

February  20,  1913. Sr.  Roberto  Fernandez  y  del  Valle  has  been 

appointed  consul  of  Guatemala  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  in  place  of 
Sr.  Justo  Fernandez  del  Valle  y  Alvarez,  deceased. The  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  has  appointed  the  following  delegates  to  repre- 
sent it  at  international  congresses:  Sr.  Jose  Maria  Lardizabal  at  the 
International  Conference  of  Commercial  Statistics  at  Brussels;  Sr. 
Julio  Marsily,  at  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Sanitation 
and  Hygiene  at  Antwerp;  and  Sr.  Juan  Van  de  Putte  at  the  Third 
International  Congress  of  Agriculture  to  be  held  in  Ghent,  and  also 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Domestic  Science  at  Ghent. 
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In  order  to  remedy  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  streets  of  Port 
au  Prince,  President  Tancrède  Auguste  issued  a  decree  on  February 
11  authorizing  the  Grovemment  to  advance  to  the  city  of  Port  au 
Prince,  not  counting  the  appropriation  granted  by  Congress,  a  sum 
of  $6,000  to  be  used  in  fiunishing  the  material  necessary  for  cleaning, 
watering,  and  repairing  the  streets  of  the  city  and  26,000  gourdes  to 
make  up  the  deficit  in  the  receipts  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The 
$6,000  will  be  immediately  available,  and  the  26,000  gourdes  will  be 
■  paid  in  advance  in  eight  monthly  payments  up  to  the  end.  of  the  fiscal 

year  ending  in  October. The  secretary  of  public  works  officially 

accepted  on  January  23,  1913,  section  16  of  the  railroad  line  from 
Gronaives  to  Ennery,  a  distance  of  33  kilometers  and  authorized  that 
it  be  immediately  opened  to  public  traffic.  This  line  was  built  for 
the  Haitian  Government  by  the  National  Railroad  Co.  of  Haiti,  and, 
according  to  the  inventory  furnished  by  the  company,  consists  of 
33  kilometers  of  road  with  pipes,  etc.,  necessary  for  draining  the 
roadway,  two  bridges,  one  depot  at  Gonaives,  stations  at  Gonaives, 
Passe-Reine,  and  Ennery,  and  a  machine  shop  at  Gonaives,  equipped 
with  the  necessary  material  for  repairs.  The  rolling  stock  consists 
of  2  Baldwin  locomotives  and  tenders  of  45  tons  and  30  tons,  respec- 
tively, of  1  passenger  car  of  first  class,  1  passenger  car  with  railway 
mail  and  baggage  car,  1  second-class  passenger  car  and  2  third-class 
passenger  cars,  2  box  cars,  2  cattle  cars,  and  2  ñat  cars.  The  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  accept  this  line  and  hand  over  to  the  company  the 
bonds,  duly  signed,  on  condition  that  it  rebuilds  the  line  at  kilometer 
32.2  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  Government  engineer,  by 
lowering  the  level  of  the  ground  near  the  arch  support  of  the  bridge 

at  Ennery  and  by  protecting  this  support  with  a  cement  wall. An 

automobile  company  has  been  organized  in  Port  au  Prince  under  the 
name  of  Compagnie  des  Transports  Automobiles. 


The  ATLÂNTIDA  BANK,  at  La  Ceiba,  Honduras,  opened  its 
doors  for  business  in  February  last.  The  authorized  capital  of  this 
institution  is  $5,000,000  United  States  gold,  $500,000  of  which  have 
been  subscribed,  and  $250,000  paid  in.  The  following  are  the  officers 
of  the  bank:  Sr.  Carmelo  D* Antonio,  president;  Gen.  Juan  Riu? 
Rivera,  vice  president,  and  Sr.  René  Lavadle,  cashier.  The  other 
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members  of  the  board  of  directors  are:  Messrs.  Emilio  Dutu,  Vicente 

D'Antonio,  and  Jtian  Plauche. The  MUNICIPAL  REVENUES 

of  the  Republic  of  Honduras  during  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  amounted 
to  1,271,553  pesos  and  the  municipal  expenditures  to  869,937  pesos. 
The  four  departments  producing  the  greatest  amount  of  revenue 
were,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  as  follows:  Cortes,  214,550 
pesos;     Atlântida,     198,168;     Tegucigalpa,    162,159,    and     Copan, 

123,582. ^The  prelmiinary  survey  of  the  TRÜJILLO  TO  JUTI- 

CALPA  RAILWAY  was  completed  during  the  latter  part  of  last 
March.  The  proposed  route  of  this  railway,  after  crossing  the  Aguan 
River,  follows  along  the  Valley  of  the  Bonito  River  in  the  direction 
of  Iriona  and  continues  from  that  place  upstream  to  the  Sico  Valley. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  concession  the  Grovemment  has  three  months 
in  which  to  give  its  approval  of  the  survey.  As  soon  as  the  Govern- 
ment approves  the  survey,  work  will  be  commenced  on  the  first 
section  of  26  miles  from  the  Trujillo  River  to  Aguan.  The  completion 
of  this  railway  will  greatly  stimulate  development  of  a  large  district 
of  the  richly  wooded  agricultural  section  of  the  Republic.  Among 
the  requests  for  lands  recently  made  along  the  line  of  this  road  are 
those  of  three  Texas  stockmen  particularly  interested  in  raising  cattle 
and  mules  on  a  large  scale.  The  construction  company  is  said  to 
have  obtamed  French  capital  for  the  building  of  the  railway  and  for 

the  development  of  the  lands  granted  it  along  the  route  of  the  line. 

The  CITY  OF  LA  PAZ,  Honduras,  situated  in  the  department  of  the 
same  name  in  the  western  part  of  the  Comayagua  Valley,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000  inhabitants.  The  town  is  built  on  both  sides  of  Mura 
Creek  and  lies  at  the  foot  of  Los  Manueles  Peak.  This  town  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  Republic,  having  been  founded  a  short  distance 
from  its  present  site  under  the  name  of  Las  Joachinas  in  1791.  The 
region  is  an  agricultural  section,  but  rich  silver  and  gold  ores  are 
found  in  the  mines  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  The  Chanton 
Mining  Co.  exploits  a  gold  property  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  nitrate 

deposit  is  being  worked  in  the  neighborhood. Jose  Rõssner,  a 

German  subject  resident  in  Tegucigalpa,  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Federal  Government,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Honduran  Con- 
gress, to  found  an  issue  and  discount  BANK  in  the  Federal  capital 
under  the  name  of  ''Banco  Agrícola  Comercial"  (Agricultural  Com- 
mercial Bank).  The  new  bank  proposes  to  engage  in  the  banking 
business  generally,  but  will  make  a  specialty  of  loaning  money  on 
real  property.  The  capital  is  to  be  2,000,000  pesos  silver,  represented 
by  shares  of  500  pesos  each,  but  business  is  not  to  be  commenced 
until  one-half  of  the  entire  capital  is  paid  up.  Provision  is  made  for 
an  increase  of  the  capital  to  10,000,000  pesos,  the  department  of 
finance  to  be  advised  of  the  time  and  amoimt  of  each  increase.  The 
bank  proposes  to  issue  bank  notes  of  the  denominations  of  50  centavos, 
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1,  5,  10^  20,  and  50  pesos  each.  Mortgage  bonds  will  also  be  issued 
in  amounts  of  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000  pesos  each.  The  bank  may 
also  mint  for  its  account  fractional  silver  coin,  proceeding  in  this 
respect  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  and  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  an  agent  of  the  Government.  The  concession 
is  for  a  term  of  50  years,  and  operations  must  be  commenced  within 
12  months  from  the  time  of  the  approval  of  the  by-laws  of  the  insti- 
tution by  the  Government. The  straw  HAT  FACTORY,  oper- 
ated under  the  direction  of  the  Government  of  Hondiwas,  at  Juticalpa, 
in  the  Department  of  Olancho,  is  at  present  attended  by  36  female 
students,  who  are  learning  the  art  of  weaving,  shaping,  and  manufac- 
turing hats.  The  hats  produced  by  this  school  vary  in  quality  and 
value  from  the  ordinary  straw  hats  worn  by  agricultural  laborers  to 
hats  of  a  fine  web,  texture,  and  quality. — —George  S.  Colman  and 
Albert  G.  Greeley  have  been  given  authority  to  exploit  a  GOLD 
MINING  property  known  as  '*Mina  Grande,"  located  near  Sitio  del 
Paral,  jmrisdiction  of  the  village  of  Salama,  Department  of  Olancho. 
The  concessionaires  propose  to  begin  the  exploitation  of  this  mine 
at  once  and  to  develop  the  same  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Lac.  Rafael 
Bustillo  has  been  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Honduras  assistant  director  of  the  school  for  the  cultivation  of 
TOBACCO  at  Danli.  This  school  has  a  considerable  number  of 
students,  and  imder  its  influence  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the 
Republic  has  greatly  increased  during  the  last  few  years. 


The  wonderful  GRAPHITE  MINES  of  the  State  of  Sonora  are 
about  20  miles  from  the  mining  town  of  La  Colorada.  These  mines  are 
the  source  of  much  of  the  graphite  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pencils 
the  world  over.  A  traveler  describing  the  mines  says  that  the  graph- 
ite, on  being  brought  to  the  surface,  is  spread  out  in  the  hot  sun  to  dry, 
and  then  thrown  into  piles  to  await  shipment.  Mules  haul  it  to  La 
Colorada,  whence  it  is  forwarded  to  Michigan  for  treatment.  After 
being  ground  it  is  exposed  to  a  gentle  blast  of  air.  The  heavy  grit 
particles  settle  first  and  are  separated  from  the  small  soot-like  particles 
which  remain.  The  graphite  thus  refined  is  mixed  with  clay  in  cer- 
tain proportions  for  making  pencils,  a  good  deal  of  clay  being  used  for 
hard  pencil  leads  and  less  for  soft  pencils.  The  largest  use  of  graphite 
is  as  a  lubricant.  It  is  employed  extensively  in  the  mixing  of  paints 
to  give  "body,''  and  is  used  in  electro  typing  and  the  manufacture  of 

stove  polishes. The  official  reports  of  the  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 

in  the  city  of  Mexico  for  1912  show  that  43,106  persons  visited  that 
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library  during  the  year.  The  number  of  persons  using  the  library 
during  the  day  time  were  28,752,  and  during  the  evening  hours  14,324. 

A  decree  has  been  published  in  the  *' Diario  Oficial"  establishing 

a  government  SEISMOLOGICAL  STATION  at  the  Obispado  Viejo 
property  in  the  suburbs  of  Monterey,  State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  The 
property  is  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city  of  Monterey  and  the  loca- 
tion for  the  station  is  ideal. During  the  last  few  years  a  great 

impetus  has  been  given  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  the  cultivation  of 
FRUIT  TREES,  the  vine,  and  small  fruits.  The  bureau  of  agri- 
culture of  the  Government  of  Mexico  has  aided  and  encouraged  this 
development  in  every  way  possible,  and  has  recently  appointed  a 
number  of  expert  viticulturists  and  horticulturists  as  assistants  to  the 
department,  so  that  persons  engaged  in  this  industry  needing  the 

services  of  experts  can  obtain  same  at  a  small  cost.^ ^The  right  to 

use  the  name  of  the  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
of  Colima,  has  been  granted  to  the  farmers  of  that  State  by  the  bureau 
of  agriculture  of  Mexico.     The  by-laws  of  the  organization  have  been 

approved  by  the  department. The  SCHOOL   OF   ARTS   AND 

CRAFTS  for  girls,  which  opened  its  courses  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in 
February  last,  had  an  enrollment  of  nearly  a  thousand  pupils.  The 
course  of  instruction  has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  depart- 
ments in  lace  making,  umbrella  manufacture,  and  gilding. Work 

has  begun  in  the  «ty  of  Mexico  on  the  CENTRO  ASTURIANO 
HOSPITAL,  which  in  future  will  be  known  as  the  Covadonga  Sani- 
tarium.  The  RAILWAY  between  Zapotlan  and  Mexicaltzingo 

was  inaugurated  in  March  last  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 

President  of  the  Republic  having  been  invited  to  attend. ^The 

department  of  war  of  the  Mexican  Grovemment  has  arranged  to  send 
several  students  of  the  ASPIRANTES    MILITARY    SCHOOL  to 

France  to  take  up  the  study  of  aviation  in  that  country. The 

department  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Mexican  Government  has 
announced  the  following  changes  in  the  consular  service:  Alejandro 
Ainslie  has  been  appointed  consul  at  Tucson,  Arizona;  Isaac  Aceves, 
consul  at  Calexico,  California;  Tristan  Garza  Castellón  has  been 
appointed  to  the  consulate  in  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Fernando  Baz, 
consul  at  Eagle  Pass,  Texas;  and  Lie.  Manuel  Pina  y  Cuevas,  consul  at 

Los  Angeles,  California. Frank  F.  Vaugh,  an  American  citizen 

residing  at  Tétela  de  Ocampo,  State  of  Puebla,  has  applied  to  the 
department  of  fomento  of  the  Mexican  Government  for  a  concession 
to  use  500  liters  of  water  per  second  from  the  Isecahuasco  River  for 
generating  power  for  a  HYDROELECTRIC  PLANT.  The  electric 
installation  is  desired  to  nm  a  reduction  plant  for  the  Puebla  Mining 

Co. Gustavo  Scheibe,  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  has  applied  for  a 

concession  to  use  300  litei*s  of  water  from  the  Quilate  River  in  the 
district  of  Jacilingo,  State  of  Jalisco,  for  IRRIGATION  purposes. 
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The  Fuerte  River  Valley  has  produced  a  large  crop  of  TOMATOES 
which  became  ready  for  shipment  in  January  and  February  of  the 
present  year.  Up  to  February  12  of  the  present  year  131  carloads 
of  tomatoes  from  this  district  had  been  shipped  into  the  United  Stateá. 
l^he  total  crop  is  estimated  at  500  carloads.  This  industry  has  been 
built  up  during  the  last  three  years.  Onions,  beans,  and  celery  are 
also  grown  in  large  quantities. In  a  recent  article  on  the  MIN- 
ERAL PRODUCTION  of  Latin  America  the  London  Times  states 
that  for  years  Mexico  has  been  the  fifth  largest  gold-producing 
country  in  the  world,  the  first  in  the  production  of  silver,  and  the 
second  in  the  production  of  copper.  In  1912  the  country  produced 
gold  to  the  amount  of  $22,176,600,  the  silver  amounted  to  71,000,000 

ounces,  and  the  copper  to  68,000  tons. A  recent  consular  report 

gives  the  following  statistics  relative  to  the  remarkable  development 
in  Mexico  of  the  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRY.  The  output  for  the 
past  six  years  has  been,  in  1907,  1,000,000  barrels;  1908,  3,481,410 
barrels;  1909,  2,488,742  barrels;  1910,  3,332,807  barrels;  1911, 
14,051,643  barrels;  and  in  1912,  16,500,000  barrels. 


NICARAGUA 


A  recent  issue  of  The  American  of  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  states  that 
possibly  the  most  important  step  which  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
has  taken  in  many  months  is  the  ratification  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
WEITZEL  CHAMORRO  CONVENTION,  lately  approved  without 
debate  at  its  second  reading  by  the  Nicaraguan  Constituent  Assembly. 
By  this  convention  the  United  States  of  America  obtains  the  follow- 
ing: An  option  on  the  area  comprehended  in  the  former  ''Nicaraguan 
Canal"  route  and  the  attendant  right  to  construct  a  canal;  the  leasing 
of  the  two  Com  Islands  and  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.  The  canal  option  is 
perpetual,  while  the  lease  of  the  islands  and  bay  (or  gulf)  is  for  the 
term  of  99  years.  For  the  option  and  lease  Nicaragua  is  to  receive 
$3,000,000,  to  be  expended  in  the  development  of  the  country  and 

the  payment  of  the  present  indebtedness. ^The  Supreme  Court  of 

Nicaragua  has  appointed  Dr.  Daniel  Morazan,  DISTRICT  JUDGE  for 
Prinzapulca,  and  Mr.  Rodolfo  Correa,  CRIMINAL  JUDGE  for  the  same 

district. ^The  following  COIN  for  use  on  tíie  Atlantic  coast  of  the 

Republic  has  been  received  at  Bluefields  by  the  Bank  of  Nicaragua 
(Inc.):  Half  cent  bronze,  900  córdobas;  1  cent  bronze,  1,500;  5  cent 
nickel,  4,000;  10  cent  silver,  5,000;  25  cent  silver,  25,000;  50  cent 
silver,  60,000;  córdobas,  20,000.  The  bank  reports  that  the 
value  of  these  coins,  amounting  to  $116,400  United  States  gold,  has 
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been  deposited  with  the  United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Co.,  of 
New  York,  to  secure  the  circulation  of  the  coins  referred  to,  and^that 
similar  deposits  will  be  made  covering  not  only  all  the  coin  that  will 
be  sent  to  the  country,  but  the  paper  córdovas  as  well.  The  monetary 
conversion  is  to  become  effective  between  March  23  and  September 
23,  when  it  is  thou^t  all  the  old  paper  pesos  will  have  been  retired. 

Press  reports  state  that  the  BONANZA  MINE  in  the  Pis  Pis 

district  of  Nicaragua  has  been  sold  to  American  and  English  capital- 
ists.    The  Mars  mine  is  also  said  to  be  included  in  the  group. 


Mr.  A.  De  Julian,  of  Idaho,  has  been  making  investigations  concerning 
the  possibilities  of  profitable  sugar-cane  culture  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Nicaragua  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Escondido  River.  The  results  of 
his  investigation  prove  that  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  on  a  large 
scale  would  imdoubtedly  be  very  profitable  in  the  region  referred  to, 
inasmuch  as  the  soil,  climate,  and  transportation  facilities  are  all 
favorable  to  the  profitable  development  of  the  sugar-cane  industry 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Republic. ^A  party  of  Canadian  cap- 
italists, some  of  whom  represented  the  Canadian  Security  &  Sales  Co., 
recently  made  an  exploration  trip  up  the  Escondido  River,  and  inci- 
dentally inspected  the  1,000-acre  fruit  plantation  of  the  Canadian  Co. 
This  company  expects  to  start  EXPORTING  FRUIT  direct  to 
Canada  in  August  next,  and  will  build  5  miles  of  railway  through  their 
plantation  to  the  Escondido  River  in  order  to  facilitate  the  shipment 
of  fruit.  From  what  the  party  saw  it  was  convinced  that  the  banana 
business  in  Nicaragua  offers  fine  inducements  for  the  investment  of 
capital.  It  is  reported  that  the  Canadian  Security  &  Sales  Co.  pro- 
poses to  enlarge  its  holdings  in  Nicaragua. The  National  Con- 
stituent Assembly  of  Nicaragua  has  enacted  the  following  law  con- 
cerning GOVERNMENT  PROPERTY:  "Art.  1.  No  tribunal  of  the 
Republic  can  exact  bonds,  nor  execute  writs  of  embargo  against  the 
revenues,  properties,  or  other  interests  of  the  State.  In  consequence 
the  Government's  properties  embargoed  by  orders  executed  under 
the  decree  of  May  17,  1912,  can  not  be  sold  at  public  sale,  imder  pain 
of  nullity."  "Art.  2.  The  tribimals  competent  to  officiate  in  the 
matter  of  claims  against  the  Public  Treasury,  in  favor  of  private 
parties,  shall  give  judgment,  as  to  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  may 
order  the  compUance  thereto,  in  the  event  of  having  declared  a  sen- 
tence, but  the  compliance  rests  exclusively  with  the  executive,  who 
shall  attend  to  any  payment  in  the  manner  and  within  the  limits 

prescribed  by  the  law,  according  to  the  budget." ^The  bonds  for 

the  NATIONAL  RENTS  for  1913  will  be  of  the  $250  denommation 
each  and  will  bear  three  signatures,  namely,  the  facsimilies  of  those 
of  Don  Aldolfo  Diaz  and  Don  Salvador  Lezano,  and  the  signature  of 
Don  Pedro  Rafael  Cuadra. 
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The  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  appropri- 
ated 30,000  balboas  for  the  repair  of  barracks,  purchase  of  materials, 
and  for  other  necessary  expenses  required  by  the  FIRE  BRIGADES 
of  the  Republic  in  the  cities  of  Panama,  Colon,  and  Bocas  del  Toro, 
15,000  balboas  being  apportioned  to  the  city  of  Panama,  10,000  to 

Colon,  and  5,000  to  Bocas  del  Toro. ^A  law  of  January  15,  1913, 

imposes  a  duty  of  2  balboas  per  quintal  on  imports  of  SALT.  The 
same  law  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  imported  salt  to  1  balboa  per  quintal  whenever  the  salt  produced  in 
the  Republic  is  not  sufficient  for  local  consumption  or  whenever  it  is 

not  of  an  acceptable  quality. In  January,  1913,  President  Porras, 

in  a  special  message  to  Congress  concerning  the  construction  of  a 
RAILWAY  from  Panama  to  David,  with  branches  to  the  Province 
of  Los  Santos  and  to  the  village  of  Anton,  recommended  that  the 
executive  power  be  authorized  to  construct  this  railway  administra- 
tively or  by  contract,  expending  such  a  sum  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  National  Assembly  has  author- 
ized the  construction  of  the  road,  and  the  law  has  been  duly  signed 
and  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.    The  estimated 

cost  of  construction  will  be  over  10,000,000  balboas. ^Dr.  Ramon 

Valdez,  minister  of  Panama  at  Washington,  has  notified  the  Govern- 
ment of  Panama  of  the  appointment  of  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  and  Mr. 
Roland  Falkner,  as  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  JOINT  COMMISSION  that  will  appraise  the  value  of 
private  lands  in  the  Canal  Zone  required  by  the  Canal  Commission. 
The  representatives  of  the  Government  of  Panama  on  the  conmiission 
are  Mr.  F.  Boyd  and  Mr.  S.  Lewis.  The  commission  will  act  under 
Articles  VI  and  XV  of  the  treaty  of  February  26,  1904,  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama.  The  first  commission  on  lands  made  its 
report  in  August,  1908.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  the  present 
commission  will  cover  at  least  six  months.  The  Government  of 
Panama  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  the  presidential 
chamber  in  the  Govenunent  palace  where  the  conferences  of  the  com- 
mission will  be  held. ^A  law  has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of 

Panama  and  duly  signed  and  promulgated  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  imposing  a  duty  of  0.40  of  a  balboa  per  kilogram  on  SOLE 
LEATHER  imported  into  the  country  after  March  2,  1913.  If  sole 
leather  is  imported  cut  in  pieces  for  shoes,  or  in  strips,  or  in  any  other 
form  than  whole  hides,  it  will  be  subject  to  the  paymect  of  duties  in 
double  the  amount  mentioned.   Shoidd  the  production  of  sole  leather 
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in  Panama  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  decrease  or  suspend  the 
duty,  reporting  his  action  in  the  matter  to  the  next  Congress,    The 

same  law  permits  the  free  introduction  of  machinery  for  tanneries. 

English  capitalists  are  said  to  be  interested  in  financing  the  new 
AGRICULTURAL  BANK  to  be  established  in  Panama  and  for 
which  the  National  Assembly  recently  granted  a  charter.  The 
former  manager  of  the  International  Banking  Corporation's  interests 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  conducting  the  negotiations. ^Ac- 
cording to  the  Star-Herald,  of  the  City  of  Panama,  the  new  WASH- 
INGTON HOTEL  at  Colon  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  March  last. 
This  hotel  contains  90  bedrooms  capable  of  accommodating  about 
180  persons.  The  monuments  to  Aspinwall,  Chauncy,  and  Stevens, 
the  pioneers  of  the  Panama  Railroad,  have  been  placed  near  the 
Bolivar  Street  entrance  to  this  hotel.  Fine  lawns  have  been  pro- 
vided and  the  hotel  is  well  equipped  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

A  bill  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Panama  for  the  celebration  in 
1915  of  a  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION  authorizes  the  executive 
pQwer  to  invest  $250,000  in  the  enterprise.  The  sum  of  $30,000  was 
recently  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  for  use 
in  celebrating  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific  by  Balboa  in  1513,  but 
President  Porras  recommended  that  this  be  increased  to  $250,000,  so 
thatr  the  event  could  be  celebrated  on  a  larger  scale  and  in  a  more 
fitting  manner.  If  Congress  complies  with  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  proposed  to  make  Old  Panama  City  the  site  of  the  exposi- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  financial  part  of  the  plan  is  definitely  provided 
for,  the  preliminary  work  of  clearing  up  the  Old  City  of  Panama  wUl 
immediately  begia.  The  plan  comprehends  participation  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  exposition  by  the  Governments  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  a  number  of  European  countries. 


Plans  have  been  forwarded  to  the  board  of  public  works  at  Asun- 
cion for  the  construction  of  a  CUSTOMHOUSE,  warehouse,  and 
wharf  at  Puerto  Villeta.  The  plans  were  made  by  the  director  of 
the  port,  Sr.  Jerica,  who  states  that  those  improvements  are  badly 

needed  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  trade  of  the  port  referred  to. 

The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  Government  of  Paraguay 
has  contracted  with  Dr.  Zûrcher,  of  Zurich,  a  learned  Swiss  zoologist, 
to  take  charge  of  the  DEPARTMENT  OF  ZOOLOGY  of  the  National 
College   at   Asimcion,  under  the   direction  of  Dr.   Fiebrig. The 
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Barthe  NAVIGATION  CO.  has  extended  its  steamboat  service  to 

the  upper.  Paraguay  River  between  Asuncion  and  Corumbá. 

Dr.  A.  Backhausy  an  expert  horticulturist  and  agricultural  instructor, 
has  submitted  a  plan  to  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Paraguay  for  the  founding  of  an  AGRONOMIC  INSTITUTE 

in  the  country. According  to  data  compiled  from  official  and 

private  sources,  the  area  in  tobacco  cultivation  in  the  Republic  of 
Paraguay  during  the  present  year  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  the  previous  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  production  of  tobacco 
in  Paraguay  in  1913  will  be  more  than  twice  the  quantity  produced 
in  1912.  Cuban  tobacco  seed  has  been  distributed  freely  to  planters 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  fine  grade  of  tobacco  is  expected  to  be 
harvested  as  the  result  of  these  plantings.  Paraguay  leaf  and  manu- 
factured tobacco  is  in  great  demand  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  other 
countries  of  South  America  and  is  justly  celebrated  wherever  known 
for  the  excellence  of  its  quality.  The  soil  in  certain  parts  of  Para- 
guay yields  enormous  crops  when  planted  in  tobacco,  and  this  fact 
renders  its  culture  in  the  choicest  lands  of  the  Republic  exceedingly 

profitable. The  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  CENTRAL 

RAILWAY  OF  PARAGUAY  shows  that  on  Jmy  31,  1912,  the  capi- 
tal of  this  company  amoimted  to  £2,712,930.  The  gross  receipts  of 
the  company  for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12  aggregated  £111,983,  as 
compared  with  £120,022  in  1910-11.  The  cost  of  exploitation  in 
1911-12  was  £67,474,  as  compared  with  £68,601  in  1910-11.  The 
net  profits  in  1911-12  were  £44,509,  as  compared  with  £51,420  in 
1910-11.  The  line  from  Asimcion  was  completed  to  Encamación 
early  in  1912  and  direct  railway  communication  established  with 
Buenos  Aires  and  intermediate  railway  points  in  February  of  that 
year.  The  extension  of  the  road  toward  the  Falls  of  Iguazu  revealed 
a  density  of  forest  and  a  richness  of  soil  in  the  region  traversed 
unknown  and  xmexpected  up  to  the  present  time.  While  this  has 
caused  an  increased  cost  in  the  building  of  the  railway,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  shown  the  possibilities  of  developing  an  immense  freight 
traffic  in  natural  products  along  the  entire  route  of  the  line  through 

the  part  of  Paraguay  referred  to. The  TRAMWAY  LINE  AT 

ASUNCION,  which  for  many  years  was  run  by  horsepower  in  the  city 
proper  and  by  steam  traction  in  the  suburbs,  is  to  be  electrified  both 
in  the  city  and  on  the  suburban  lines.  From  press  reports  it  is  learned 
that  the  Central  Railway  of  Paraguay  has  acquired  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  line,  and  many  important  improvements  have  recently 
been  made  in  construction,  equipment,  and  service.  The  concession 
under  which  the  electrification  of  the  tramway  was  made  includes 
the  furnishing  of  light  and  power  to  the  city  of  Asuncion  and  to  pri- 
vate persons  residing  therein.  The  change  has  been  most  beneficial 
to  the  traveling  public,  and  the  service  has  been  extended  and 
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improved  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. ^Dr.  Moisés  S.  Bertoni,  a 

distinguished  scientist  and  botanical  writer  of  Paraguay,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Paraguayan  Grovemment  to  represent  that  country 
at  the  FIRST  CONGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  DEFENSE 
which  will  be  held  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  during  the  present 
month. 


An  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  has  been 
established  by  the  Government  of  Peru  in  the  region  of  the  Madre 
de  Dios  River  with  the  special  object  of  encouraging  the  scientific 
cultivation  of  rubber-producing  trees  indigenous  to  that  section  of 
coimtry  and  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and  acclimatizing  useful 
food-producing  plants.  The  establishment  of  this  agricultural  sta- 
tion is  a  long  step  forward  in  the  permanent  development  of  the 
forestal  and  agricultural  wealth  of  that  vast  region,  which  has  hitherto 
been  almost  wholly  given  over  to  the  exploitation  of  wild  rubber  in 
such  a  reckless  manner  as  to  destroy  large  niunbers  of  rubber  trees, 
without  any  effort  having  been  made  to  replace  them  by  systematic 
cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  Realizing  the  danger  of  exhausting 
the  wild  rubber  trees  contained  in  the  forests  of  the  Madre  de  Dios 
River,  the  Government  of  Peru  resolved  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
stop  wasteful  methods  of  exploitation  by  encouraging  the  planting 
of  rubber  trees  over  vast  areas  of  land  especially  adapted  to  their 
cultivation.  While  the  cultivation  of  the  rubber  tree  will  occupy 
the  paramoimt  attention  of  the  experiment  station,  the  growing  of 
staple  agricultural  products  adapted  to,  or  which  may  be  acclima- 
tized in  that  section  of  the  coimtry,  wiU  be  encouraged  in  every 
way  possible.  The  plans  of  the  experiment  station  seem  to  be 
entirely  feasible,  and  a  mmiber  of  the  principal  landowners  of  the 
region  referred  to  are  disposed  to  adopt  them  on  a  large  scale  as 

quickly  as  circumstances  will  permit. ^An  executive  decree  of 

February  28,  1913,  admits  FREE  IMPORTS  into  the  Republic  of 
arsenate  and  acetate  of  lead,  lead  arsenic  compounds,  and  Paris 

green  for  use  in  combating  the  boll  weevil  on  cotton  plantations. 

The  Prensa,  of  Lima,  of  February  25,  1913,  gives  the  new  CABINET 
of  President  Billinghurst,  as  follows:  Sr.  Federico  Lima  y  Peralta, 
president  of  the  Cabinet  and  minister  of  interior  and  police;  Sr. 
Carlos  A.  Velarde,  minister  of  war  and  marine;  Dr.  Wenceslao 
Valera,  minister  of  foreign  relations;  Dr.  Francisco  Moreyra  y  Rigloe, 
minister  of  justice,  worship,  and  instruction;  Engineer  Fermín  Málaga 
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Santolalla,  minister  of  fomento  and  public  works,  and  Sr.  Felipe 
Derteano,  minister  of  finance  and  conmierce.     The  Cabinet  took 

the  oath  of  office  on  the  24th  of  February  of  the  present  year. 

Rafael  Mendrano  and  Antonio  Calvache  D,  CUBAN  STUDENTS 
from  Santiago  de  Cuba,  have  taken  up  a  course  of  mining  engineering 
in  the  University  at  Lima;  Peru,  and  two  Peruvian  students  have 
gone  to  Cuba  to  study  agronomy.  These  exchanges  have  been  made 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  the  Governments  of  Peru 

and  Cuba. On  Februaiy  8  the  first  copy  of  the  WALL  MAP  of 

Peru,  engraved  from  drawing  approved  by  the  Geographic  Society 
in  Lima,  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  RepubUc.  The  map 
was  lithographed  in  Paris,  contains  much  new  data,  and  is  the  most 
complete  and  up-to-date  wall  map  of  the  Republic  in  existence  at 

the  present  time. A  concession  has  been  granted  to  Hugo  Somer- 

kamp  for  the  use  of  100  Uters  of  water  per  second  from  the  Chiara 
River  for  the  IRRIGATION  of  lands  located  in  the  Province  of 
Paita.  A  fine  quality  of  cotton  is  grown  in  the  valleys  of  this  Prov- 
ince, and  landowners  in  the  neighborhood  of  mountain  streams  are 
beginning  more  and  more  to  avail  themselves,  in  the  raising  of  cotton 
and  other  agricultural  products,  of  such  water  as  may  be  obtainable 
for  irrigation  purposes,  thereby  insuring  a  high  yield  and  a  succession 

of  crops. A  yoimg  Peruvian  of  the  city  of  Lima  recently  invented 

a  military  type  of  MONOPLANE,  the  model  of  which  was  highly 
commended  by  Government  engineers.  A  machine  of  this  type  is 
being  constructed  in  Lima  under  the  supervision  of  Engineer  Zapata, 
of  the  Federal  capital,  and  pubUc  exhibitions  of  same  are  soon  to 

be  made  before  the  military  and  civü  authorities. ^The  Official 

Gazette  of  the  Government  of  Peru,  of  January  10  last,  contains 
the  fuU  text  of  the  IRRIGATION  AND  COLONIZATION  law 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  coast  region  of  the  Republic.  Under 
this  law  the  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  £2,000,000 
thirty-year  5i  per  cent  annual  interest  bearing  bonds,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  irrigation  works  and  coloniza- 
tion purposes.  After  the  Government  engineers  have  selected  and 
reported  upon  the  lands  to  be  irrigated  and  colonized,  £1,000,000  of 
these  bonds  will  be  issued,  the  second  million  to  be  issued  in  whole 
or  in  part  after  the  irrigation  works  have  been  commenced,  provided 
new  funds  for  that  purpose  or  colonization  requirements  are  needed. 
The  irrigation  works  may  be  done  by  the  executive  power  administra- 
tively or  by  contract  imder  the  supervision  of  Government  engineers. 
The  President  is  given  authority  to  expropriate  such  lands  as  may  be 
needed  for  the  irrigation  works  and  colonization  purposes.  White 
colonists  with  sufficient  capital  to  maintain  themselves  until  the 
maturity  of  the  first  crop  are  to  be  settled  upon  the  lands,  and  will 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  buy  on  easy  terms  up  to  60  hectares  of 
irrigated  lands. 
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The  press  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador  reports  that  a  BANANA 
COMPANY,  which  will  operate  on  a  large  scale,  is  soon  to  establish 
banana  plantations  in  the  Department  of  Usulutan,  near  the  port 
of  El  Triunfo,  through  which  shipments  of  bananas  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  will  be  made.     Statements  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  that  banana  plants  would  not  thrive  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  Salvador,  due,  principally,  to  the  slight  rainfall  of  the  region  re- 
ferred to.     This,  however,  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  view,  since  there 
are  large  banana  plantations  at  different  places  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Mexico,  Ecuador,  and  Colombia,  where  climatic  conditions  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  western  part  of  San  Salvador,  to  say  nothing  of  the  suc- 
cess in  banana  growing  in  Honolulu,  which  has  a  climate  very  much 
resembling  that  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 
The  company  proposes  to  use  irrigation  in  the  growing  of  bananas 
when  the  lack  of  rainfall  is  such  as  to  justify  it  in  doing  so.     Facilities 
for  transporting  fruits  ^own  near  the  Pacific  coast  line  of  Salvador 
are  good  at  the  present  time,  and  can  be  improved  and  cheaj>ened 
in  the  future  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  marketable  fruit  is  raised  to 
justify  the  increased  outlay  necessary  to  improve  the  transportation 
facilities  for  this  class  of  products.^ — Sr.  Gabino  Mata,  jr.,  a  prac- 
tical stockman  and  agriculturist  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador,  has 
been  appointed  one  of  the  directors  of  the  NATIONAL  EXPOSITION 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  STOCKRAISING,  AND  INDUSTRY  to  be 
held  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  in  August  next.     Great  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  success  of  the  exposition,  and  it  is  predicted 
that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  Central  Amer- 
ica.^-^ — A  recent  executive  order  repeals  the  decree  of  October  19, 
1912,  which  increased  the  duties  on  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED 
by  persons  not  registered  as  merchants  in  the  Republic  of  Salvador. 
It  was  contended  that  the  decree  referred  to  was  detrimental  to 
public  policy  and  probably  unconstitutional.     The  law,  as  it  now 
stands,    places    importers,    whether    private    persons,    conmiercial 
houses,  or  brokers,  on  an  equality  in  the  introduction  of  merchandise 

into  the  country. The  four  principal  BANKS  of  the  Republic  of 

Salvador  distributed  to  their  stockholders  during  the  last  half  of 
1912,  dividends  to  the  amount  of  470,000  pesos.  The  assets  of 
these  banks,  in  round  numbers,  are  22,000,000  pesos,  made  up  as 
follows:  Silver  coin,  5,000,000;  loanssecuredby  mortgages,  3,000,000; 
notes  and  discounted  drafts,  3,000,000;  debits,  account  current, 
9,800,000;  stock  in  sundry  enterprises,  200,000;  other  assets,  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  1,000,000.  The  liabilities  of  these  banks  agrégate 
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14,000,000  pesos,  and  consist  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  5,390,000; 
sight  deposits  and  accounts  current,  5,010,000;   fixed  time  deposits, 

2,600,000,  and  other  domestic  and  foreign  credits,  1,000,000. For 

some  time  past  work  has  been  actively  progressing  on  the  section  of 
the  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  which  runs  from  Zaragoza  to  Santa 
Tecla,  and  for  the  last  few  months  the  road  has  been  in  condition  to 
admit  of  automobile  traffic  between  the  places  mentioned.  The 
road  referred  to  is  a  very  popular  and  much  used  highway,  especially 

during  the  bathing  season,  which  commences  in  February. ^The 

coast  cities  of  Salvador  are  being  visited  from  year  to  year  by  an 
increased  number  of  TOURISTS.  Recently  more  than  40  tourists 
and  business  men  disembarked  at  La  Libertad  and  endeavored  to 
arrange  for  a  land  trip  from  that  place  to  Acajutla,  but  owing  to  a 
lack  of  automobiles  obtainable  for  this  class  of  service  at  La  Liber- 
tad,  the  trip  had  to  be  abandoned.  Press  reports  state  that  these 
conditions  are  to  be  remedied  and  that  facilities  will  be  provided  for 
excursions  into  diflFerent  parts  of  the  interior  from  any  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  Salvador.  When  these  arrangements  are  completed 
a  large  number  of  people  interested  in  Central  America  will  be  able 
to  make  first-hand  investigations  of  the  topography,  natural  resources, 
and  commerce  of  a  number  of  the  countries. 


The  message  of  the  President  of  Uruguay  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  SLAUGHTER  YARDS  AND  SLAUGHTERHOUSES 
authorizes  the  chief  executive  to  employ  the  revenue  from  the  official 
cattle  marks  and  brands  up  to  $1,850,000  in  a  slaughter  yard  (tab- 
lada) and  slaughterhouse  (matadero)  in  Montevideo,  with  a  maxi- 
mum expenditure  in  the  former  case  of  $500,000,  and  in  the  latter  of 
$900,000,  with  an  additional  maximum  expenditure  of  $450,000  in 
establishing  18  slaughterhouses  in  the  departments.  On  the  basis 
of  the  revenue  aiïected  the  President  may  obtain  bank  advances 
or  enter  into  other  operations  of  credit  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  and  completing  the  work.  The  plan  in  detail  for  the  establish- 
ment of  this  industry  in  Uruguay  by  the  Government  is  that  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Bauza,  the  national  inspector  of  animal  sanitary 
police  of  the  Republic,  who  recently  visited  the  United  States  of 
North  America  to  study  the  organization  of  slaughter  yards  and 
allied  industries  in  that  country.  The  object  of  the  Government 
in  engaging  in  this  branch  of  the  meat  industry  is  to  cheapen  the 
price  of  meats  to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  the 
maximum  benefit  from  every  animal  slaughtered  by  a  complete 
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utilization  of  all  the  by-products. The  profits  of   the  BANK 

OF  THE  REPUBLIC  in  1912  were  $2,411,105.  This  profit  is  to  be 
appUed,  approximately,  as  follows:  On  the  Uruguay  loan,  $420,000; 
legislative  palace  fund,  $50,000,  and  the  remainder,  $1,941,105,  will 
be  added  to  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  bank,  thereby  raising  the 

amount  to   $11,136,330. ^The  press  of  Montevideo  states  that 

about  two  years  ago  the  President  authorized  a  foreign  engineer  to 
complete  the  technical  studies  required  for  the  installation  of  a 
rapid  ELECTRIC  RAILWAY  from  Montevideo  to  Maldonado  and 
Punta  del  Este.  These  studies  were  terminated  over  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  negotiations  are  now  pending  with  a  strong  financial 
syndicate  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  the  line.  When  the 
preliminary  arrangements  have  been  agreed  upon,  steps  will  be 
taken  to  secure  the  necessary  concession  under  which  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  may  be  coromenced  at  once. ^The  Montevideo 

Times  states  that  negotiations  have  been  opened  between  the  Uru- 
guayan and  Brazilian  Governments  relative  to  the  construction  of  a 
large  INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE  over  the  Yaguaron  River.  This 
bridge  will  connect  the  towns  of  Artigas  and  Yaguaron,  the  former 
being  on  the  Urguayan  side  of  the  frontier  and  the  latter  on  the 
Brazilian  side.  The  plans  for  the  bridge  will  be  prepared  by  the  tech- 
nical conmûssion  appointed  by  the  two  Governments,  assisted  by 
the  boundary  commission  now  engaged  in  marking  out  the  frountier 
line.  The  bridge  will  be  a  compound  one,  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
of  foot,  wheel,  cargo,  and  railway  traffic.  The  treaty  preliminary 
to  the  construction  of  the  bridge  has  been  drafted  and  will  be  laid 

before  the  Senate  in  due  course  for  consideration. The  "Diario 

Oficial,"  of  the  RepubUc  of  Uruguay,  of  January  17,  1913,  con- 
tains the  full  text  of  the  LICENSE  TAX  for  the  Federal  capital 
for  the  year  1912-13,  as  well  as  of  the  decree  regulating  the  same. 
The  decree  regulating  the  tax  provides  that  the  direction  general  of 
direct  taxes  shall,  by  means  of  appraisers,  make  a  general  classifica- 
tion of   trades,    industries,    etc.,    to    be  completed    by   March   1 

last. The  HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  held  at  the  Prado  in 

Montevideo  in  January  and  February  last  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
displays  ever  held  in  the  federal  capital.  The  exhibits  occupied 
three  large  buildings,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  finest  type 
and  quality,  and  in  a  great  number  of  varieties,  were  shown.  The 
exhibits  of  plums,  peaches,  and  apricots  were  notable,  and  fine  dis- 
plays of  apples  and  oranges  were  also  made.  The  eflFect  of  the  expo- 
sition will  undoubtedly  be  to  stimulate  in  a  healthy  manner  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  industries  in  the  Republic,  and  especially  in  the 

neighborhood  of  large  cities  and  shipping  points. The   annual 

report  of  the  Montevideo  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  for  1912 
shows  that  the  total  amount  of  stock  exchange  operations  for  the 
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year  was  $139,408,498. ^The  CENTRAL  URUGUAY  RAILWAY 

has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  £3,500,000  to  £4,500,000. ^The 

post  office  department  of  Uruguay  reports  a  SURPLUS  of  $152,828 
for  the  year  1912,  or  $17,304  more  than  for  1911. The  POPU- 
LATION of  Montevideo  on  December  31,  1912,  was  362,487. ^The 

BANCO  POPULAR  has  increased  its  capital  from  $3,000,000  to 

$5,000,000  and  has  made  some  changes  in  its  statutes. The  first 

NATIONAL  FRUIT  EXPOSITION  was  officially  opened  January 
26,  1913,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  to  continue  until  some  date 
in  March.  The  display  of  fruits  and  vegetables  proves  that  Uruguay 
can  compete  with  the  world  in  both  quality  and  variety,  while  the 
large  attendance  shows  that  great  interest  is  felt  in  the  movement. 


VENEZUELA 


The  FLUVIAL  NAVIGATION  &  COASTWISE  CO.,  of  Vene- 
zuela,  declared  dividends  during  the  last  half  of  1912  to  the  amount 
of  360,000  bolivars.  All  of  the  vessels  of  this  company  engaged  in 
seagoing,  lake,  and  river  traffic  were  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
repaired  during  the  past  year  at  an  expense  of  130,073  bolivars,  and, 
in  addition,  183,000  bolivars  were  disbursed  on  accoimt  of  the  con- 
struction of  two  new  boats,  namely,  the  Nuevo  Mara  and  the  Nuevo 
Felix.  The  company  was  able  to  credit  5  per  cent  of  its  gross  profits 
to  the  reserve  fund.  The  company  does  a  large  and  ever  increasing 
business  on  the  Orinoco  River,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  Caribbean 

Sea  coasts  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Maracaibo  and  its  tributaries. The 

Spanish  board  of  trade  of  Caracas  states  that  the  best  grade  of 
CACAO  exported  from  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  known  as  Cacao 
fino,  is  very  much  in  demand  in  Spain,  where  it  is  preferred  to  the 

exports  of  this  article  from  any  other  coimtry. Two  American 

mining  engineers,  graduates  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  are  at  present 
doing  exploration  work  in  the  territory  of  the  Delta  Amacuro. 
These  experts  state  that  this  territory  is  exceedingly  rich  in  mineral 
wealth  and  that  great  opportimities  are  oflFered  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  capital  in  mining  enterprises.  Recently  Col.  Pedro 
OHvares  Mora  discovered  three  iron  mines,  covering  an  area  of  600 
hectares,  in  the  mimicipality  of  EFToro,  in  the  Federal  Territory  of 
the  Delta  Amaciuro.     These  mines  are  said  to  contain  extensive 

deposits  of  an  easily  reducible  iron  ore  of  a  high  conunercial  grade. 

The  Riopauji  Petroleum  &  Asphalt  Co.  has  been  organized  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  to  exploit  the  ASPHALT  AND  PETROLEUM 
deposits  of  the  Betijoque  district  in  the  State  of  Trujillo. The 
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demand  for  asphalt  abroad  is  constantly  increasing,  and  petroleum 
is  always  a  marketable  product  in  all  civilized  coimtries.  The 
asphalt  deposit  referred  to  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  fluid  products 
of  its  kind  ever  worked  for  commercial  purposes,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  examination  shows  the  quality  to  be  highly  desirable  for  paving 
and  other  uses.  The  Riopauji  deposit  is  about  25  kilometers  from 
Lake  Maracaibo,  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  40  meters  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  the  intervening  ground  gradually  declining  to 
the  water's  edge.  This  fact  will  aid  materially  in  the  construction 
of  a  railway  at  a  minimum  cost  for  the  transportation  of  the  asphalt 
to  Lake  Maracaibo.  It  is  also  stated  that  geologists  who  have 
examined  the  region  report  that  the  substance  from  which  paraffin 
is  extracted  is  found  in  this  zone,  and  it  is  possible  that  that  industry 
could  also  be  profitably  developed  in  the  region  referred  to.  The 
company  not  only  proposes  to  work  the  Riopauji  asphalt  and  petro- 
leum deposits,  but  also  to  open  up  rail  and  wagon  roads  in  the 
vicinity,  and  especially  the  wagon  road  from  Carora  to  the  Riopauji 
Railway,  thereby  connecting  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Lara  with 
Lake  Maracaibo,  a  project  that  has  long  been  desired  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  agricultural  and  other  interests  of  that  section  of  the 

country. The  department  of  public  instruction  of  the  Republic  of 

Venezuela  has  ordered  that  the  instruction  for  the  class  of  TRAINED 
NURSES  in  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  for  Women  be  given  in  a 
special  clinic  called  ''School  for  Nurses,"  to  be  held  in  one  of  the  halls 
of  the  Vargas  Hospital  in  Caracas  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
hospital  physicians.  Dr.  Francisco  A.  Rizquez  has  been  chosen 
director  of  the  new  school.  i 
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School  building,  Morazan  Park 53 

•  School  exercises 45 

School  of  Mauro  Fernandez 51 

Trains- 
Chair  car,  observation  end 1232 

Chair  car,  interior  view  of 1232 

Crane,  Mr.  Robert  Treat,  united  States  consul  at  Rosario,  Argentine  Republic.  350 
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Delegates  to  the  Congreas  of  American  Students  of  Lima 487 

Menocal,  Gen.  Mario  G.,  President-elect 1100 

Habana— 

Produce  Exchange  Building 1033 

Tobacco  warehouse 612 

Curtis,  Mr.  Charles  B.,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo, Dominican  Eepublic 871 

Dahne,  Dr.  Eugenio 94,884 

Davila,  Dr.  Fausto,  retiring  minister  of  Honduras  to  the  united  States 243 

Delgado,  Sr.  Don  Eduardo 122 

Deschamps,  Sr.  Don  Enrique 557 

Diagrams: 

Aigentine  Republic  conunerce,  1911 144 

Bolivia,  oonmierce,  1911 1056 

Brazil,  commerce,  1911 1256 

Chile,  commerce,  1911 816 

Costa  Rica,  commerce,  1911 401 

Guatamala,  commerce,  1911 407 

Dominican  Republic,  conunerce,  1911 163 

Mexico,  commerce,  1911 171 

Panama,  commerce - 184 

Paraguay,  commerce,  1910 616 

Salvador,  conunerce,  1911 415 

Uruguay,  commerce,  1911 419 

Venezuela,  commerce,  1911 620 

Dominican  Republic: 
Santo  Domingo — 

Statue  of  Father  Billini,  the  discoverer  of  the  remains  of  Columbus  in 

the  cathedral  of 558 

Colimibus,  exterior  of  leaden  coffin  containii^  the  remains  of 566 

Initials  appearing  on  the  front,  right,  and  left  sides  of  the  leaden  coffin .  567 
Obverse  of  the  silver  plate  discovered  among  the  remains  of  Christopher 

Columbus 570, 572 

Mausoleimi  cf  marble  and  bronze  erected  in  the  cathedral  to  contain 

the  ashes  of  the  illustrious  discoverer  of  America 571 

A  portion  of  the  tomb  of  Columbus  within  the  cathedral 574 

Marble  statue  adorning  the  mausdeum 575 

Relief  frieze  adorning  the  mausoleum  of  Columbus 576 

Cathedral,  old 662 

Cathedral- 
West  façade  of 560 

Interior  of 563 

Vaults  in  the 565 
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Ecuador: 

Agriculture,  mountaiu 933 

Agrictdture  in  the  fields  of,  primitive 928 

A  bamboo  tambo 292 

Canoes  on  the  Napo  River,  typical 300 

Coconut  palms 921 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  American  Students  of  Lima 489 

Dock  scene  at  Duran 920 

Farm  hands 990 

Field  of  barley 932 
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Harbor  of  Guayaquil 919 

Indians  croeeing  the  Rio  Coeango,  pack  train  of 299 

Mail  carrien  in  the  Napo  territory 295 

Maps — 

Route  of  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railroad 918 

Route  of  journey  from  Quito  down  the  Napo  River 288 

A  mountain  village 287 

Pineapple  fields 921 

Quito — 

Biid's-eye  view  of 286 

Convent  of  the  Franciscan  monks 936 

A  street  in 937 

Section  of  road  leading  into  the  city 934 

Railways — ^The  Guayaquil  à  Quito  Railroad,  views 917-938 

Rubber  gatherer's  home  on  the  upper  Amazon  River 293 

Valley  camp  en  route  to  the  Napo,  misty  dawn  in  a 291 

Wire  bridge  over  Rio  Bermejo  near  Baeza 297 

Great  Britain: 
London — 

British  Museum 78 

Cambridge  University,  Kings  parade 79 

Imperial  Institute 76 

Oxford  University,  the  Bodleian  Library  at 81 

Easter  Island,  views  illustrating  article  on 897-910 

Eddy,  Mr.  Thomas  A 883 

Escalante,  Dr.  Wenceslao 343 

Eskimo  who  accompanied  Mr.  Stefansson  on  his  expedition 1026 

Fahey,  Mr.  John  H 895 

Ferrara,  Sr.  Don  Orestes,  chairman  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Cuba. . .  10 

Ferreira  da  Cunha,  Sr.  Manuel  J.,  consul  general  of  Brazil  in  New  York 881 

Fisher,  Mr.  Horace  Newton,  consul  of  Chile  in  Boston 885 

Fletcher,  Hon.  Duncan  U.,  president  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress..  -  117 

Forch,  Mr.  James  W 93 

Fossil  forest 597,598 

Freyre  y  Santender,  Sr.  Manuel  de,  secretary  of  the  Peruvian  Legation  in  Wash- 
ington   881 

Garcia,  Sr.  A.  C,  consul  of  Guatemala  in  Boston 887 

Garland,  Sr.  Don  Alejandro 121 

Gibbons,  His  Eminence  James,  Cardinal * 1159 

Guatemala: 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  American  Students  of  Lima 490 
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Guatemala  City — 

Law  school 535 

Procession  of  Minerva 536 

School  of  Medicine 540 

Temple  of  Minerva 538 

LakeAtitlan 1030 

Lakes,  scene  on  one  of  the 1030 

Stela  in  the  ruins  of  Quirigua 609 

Gutierrez  Iglesias,  Sr.  Lie.  Ezequiel 347 

Hammond,  Mrs.  John  Hays,  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Titanic  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation   275 

Harrison,  Mr.  Leland  B.,  chargé  d'affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Colombia. . .  251 
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Hart,  Alfred  I.,  vice  chairman  foreign  representation  qommittee,  Advertising 

Club  of  Baltimore '. ; 1191 

Harvey,  Mr.  Roland  B.,  chargé  d'afibdres  of  the  United  States  at  Chile 246 

Hay,  Mrs.  John,  chairman  oQthe  Woman's  Titanic  Memorial  Association 273 

Henriquez,  Dr.  Carios,  Chilean  poet 553 

Hilken,  Paul  G.  L.,  member  of  the  board  of  governors,  Advertising  Club  of 

Baltimore 1192 

Hinckley,  Thomas,  secretary  of  the  united  States  Legation  at  San  Salvador. . .  1110 
Honduras: 

Amapala 524 

Map:  Department  of  VaUe 522 

Forest  lands  in  the  Department  of  Valle 529 

Gold  ores  in,  sorting 528 

Road  between  T^;ucigalpa  and  the  south  coast  of  the  Republic 527 

En  route  from  San  Lorenzo  to  Amapala *525 

Salt  prepared  in  the  Department  of  Valle 530, 531, 532 

Salt  works  in  VaUe,  native 533 

Wharf  and  customhouse  at  Amapala 525 

Howard,  Hon.  H.  Clay,  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Peru,  and  the  dele- 
gates from  the  United  States  to  the  Congress  of  American  Students  of  Lima. .  488 

International  Congress  of  Americanists,  group  of  delegates 75 

International  Congress  of  Navigation,  group  of  delegates  of  the  Latin  American 

countries 257 

Janes,  Hon.  Henry  L 1105 

Jerked  beef 1157 

Knox,  Hon.  Philander  C,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States:  Views  illus- 
trating article  on  his  mission  to  Central  America 16-44 

Latin  America  dental  science,  collection  of  periodicals  devoted  to  the  interest 

of 338 

Latorre,  Admiral  Juan  Joeé 1 20 

Lee,  Mr.  Samuel  T 125 

Lefevre,  Sr.  Don  J.  E.,  secretary  of  Legation  of  Panama  at  Washington 1107 

Licéaga,  Dr.  Eduardo,  Mexican  delegate  to  the  Fifteenth  Congress  of  Hygiene 

and  Demography 744 

Lima,  Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira 1186 

Lobo,  Dr.  David,  Venezuelan  delegate  to  the  Fifteenth  Congress  of  Hygiene 

and  Demography 745 

Lopez  de  Romafia,  Sr.  Don  Eduardo 119 

Maps: 

Bolivia — Route  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  Railway 259 

Ecuador — Route  of  journey  from  Quito  down  the  Napo  River 288 

Route  of  the  Guayaquil  &  Quiro  Railroad 918 

Honduras — Department  of  Valle 522 

Map  showing  itinerary  of  S tefanason- Anderson  expedition 1023 

Peru — Location  of  the  guano  islands 790 

liocation  of  the  ruins  of  Cajamarquilla 302 

Location  of  Rosaspata 761 

Radius  of  communication  now  possible  through  new  wireless  instal- 
lation in 83 

South  America — ^Mr.  Furlong's  route 768 

Easter  island 897 

^larkham,  Sir  Clements  R.,  K.  C.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  president  of  the  Eighteenth 

International  Congress  of  Americanists 73 

McGruder,  Mr.  Alexander  R.,  secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Lima 672 
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Mejia,  8r.  Jkm  Fedwico,  ndniiter  of  Salvador  to  liio  united  8t*tes 42 

Membrefio,  Sr.  Dr.  Alberto,  minuter  on  tsped»!  minîon  from  Hondunifl 43 

Membrefio,  Sr.  Dr.  Alberto,  miniater  of  Honduras  to  the  United  States 878 

Mendes  de  Almeiida,  Count  Gandido  de,  BraaUsan  delegate  to  the  0<»igrefl8  of 

Chambers  of  Commerce 879 

Méndez,  Sr.  D<hi  Joaquin,  minister  of  Guatemala  to  the  United  States 741 

Menocal,  Gen.  Mario  G 1100 

Mexico: 

Crónica  de  Nueva  Espafia  discovered  by  Mrs.  Nuttall,  page  from  the 545 

Diagrams — Commerce 171 

Fire  at  oil  gusher,  dos  Bocas 1049 

Meidco  City,  International  Committee  of  Peace  and  Amity 468 

Maguey— 

Haciendas  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico 779 

In  full  bloom 780 

Extracting  the  pulque 778 

Drinking  pulque  in  a  village  street 782 

Pigskins  full  of  pulque  loaded  on  a  donkey 781 

Mexico  <^ty — 

Cathedral  and  Sagrario 1215 

Monument  to  Gen.  Jose  Maria  Morolos 579 

Monument  to  Gen.  Jose  Maria  Morolos,  inauguration  oi 580 

Night  scene  at  the  Country  Club 379 

Old  church  of  San  Francisco 1217 

Old  national  palace 1<»4 

Power  plant  near  Necaxa 1040,1042 

Irrigation  in  Necaxa  Vi^ley 1039 

Rubber,  packing  a  50-pound  brick  of  guayule 1048 

£1  Zopilote  foundry 381 

Salto  del  Aqua,  f oimtain  end  of  aqueduct : . . .  1215 

Mills,  Mr.  Word  H.,  executive  secretary,  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore 1193 

Monge,  Sr.L.E 886 

Monjaras,  Dr,  J.  E.,  Mexican  delegate  to  the  Fifteenth  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 

Demography 744 

Menos,  Mons.  Solon,  minister  of  Haiti  to  the  United  States 741 

Monument  to  Camoens,  the  national  poet  of  Portugal,  in  Paris 607 

Moore,  Prof.  John  Bassett 676 

Morelos,  Gen.  Jos4  Maria,  ''Hereof  a  Hundred  Wars'' 578 

Moreno  Lacalle,  lar.  J.,  delegate  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  Congress  of 

Chambers  of  Coinmerce.r 892 

Morgan,  Hon.  Edwin  Y.,  United  States  ambassador  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 723 

Morton,  Henry,  second  vice  |»esident,  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimoie 1190 

Mosman,  Mr.  William,  vice  consul  of  Guatemala  in  Boston 887 

Müller  Dr.  Lauro,  minister  ol  foreign  aihUn  of  Brasil 675 

Naán,  Sr.  Don  Rómulo  S.,  minister  of  the  Argentine  Repnblic  to  the  United 

States 740 

Netto  dos  Reyes,  Dr.  Gastão 94 

Nicaragua: 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  American  Students  of  Lima 491 

Flag  and  coat  of  arms 353 

Nott,  Dr.  Eliphalet,  firit  teacher  of  engineering  in  the  United  States 550 

Nuttall,  Mrs.  Zelia,  noted  student  of  Meincan  archaeology  and  cokmial  history.  543 
Owens,  Dr.  Clarence  J.,  managing  director  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Con- 
gress   '. 117 
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Panama:                                                  •  Page. 

Banquet  given  in  honor  of  Secretary  Knox  during  his  recent  visit  to 245 

Delegate  to  the  Congress  of  American  Students  of  Lima 492 

Diagrams — Commerce,  1911 184 

Electric  towing  locomotives,  Panama  Canal 132 

Flag  and  coat  of  arms 582 

Lefevre,  Sr.  Don  J.  E.,  secretary  of  Legation  of  Panama  at  Washington . . .  1106 

Old  Spanish  fort  tower 1016 

Panama  Canal,  Gatim  locks 1018 

Panama  City — 

The  bay  side  market 1015 

National  Institute 1015 

Clean  streets  in 785 

Porto  Bello— 

Ancient  entrance  to  the  fortifications 1012 

Ruins  at 1013 

San  Bias  Indians —  , 

Kay-Ak,  a  San  Bias  Indian  from  the  Rio  Diablo 359 

Cut  and  fill  work  jacket 362 

Houses 360 

Utensils  on  the  floor  of  house 361 

Village  on  Coral  Island,  San  Bias  coast 358 

Village  on  the  mainland 357 

Women 363 

Pan  American  mail,  views  illustrating  article  on 88-95 

Pan  American  Union — North  America,  sculptured  group,  north  of  entrance 1223 

Paraguay: 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  American  Students  of  Lima 493 

Diagrams — Commerce,  1910 616 

Flag  and  coat  of  arms 755 

Yerba  Mate — 

Carrying  branches  of 1044 

Ready  for  transport 1045 

Pardo,  Dr.  Abel,  Argentine  consul  general  in  New  York 879 

Penna,  Sr.  Don  Carlos  Maria  de,  minister  of  Uruguay  to  the  United  States 740, 877 

Pennoyer,  Richard  E.,  secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Montevideo, 

Uruguay 1114 

Peru: 

Alcaldes,  native 1208 

Bridge  in  the  Andes,  rope 1211 

Cemetery  of  Nieveria  near  Cajamarquilla 307 

Chute  for  bringing  down  guano 791 

Coropima,  at  the  top  of ^ 367 

Delegates  arriving  at  Callao 477 

Flag  and  coat  of  arms 1009 

liima — 

Congress  of  American  Students,  views  illustrating  article  on 477-505 

Enthusiastic  crowds  greeting  the  arrival  of  delegates  in  the  Plaza  de 

Armas 478 

Gazeta  de  Lima 912, 915 

Municipal  building,  illumination  of  the 479 

University  of  San  Marcos,  interior  court  of  the 489 

86387—13 5 
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Location  of  the  guano  ÍBlands , 790 

Location  of  Roaaspata 761 

Radius  of  communication  now  possible  through  new  wireless  installa- 
tion in 83 

Ñusta  España 767 

Ñusta  Espafia  or  Yurak  Rumi 763 

Oaycay  Canyon,  beautiful  mountain  valley  of 1210' 

President  Guillermo  Billinghurst  and  his  cabinet 1103 

Rosaspata 765 

Rubber — 

Von  Hassel's  tree-tapping  apparatus 1234 

Tapping  trees  by  electricity 1235 

Ruins  of  Cajamarquilla 303 

Street  in  Cajamarquilla 305 

Sugar-cane,  planting  (showing  irrigation) 1226 

United  States  universities  Club  of  Lima,  Peru—» 

Group  of  members  of  the 700 

Room  of  the 702 

Vilcabamba  Valley 763 

Wireless  telegraph  in,  views  illustrating  article  on 82-87 

Peynado,  Sr.  Don  'Francisco  J.,  minister  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  the 

United  States 742 

Pezet,  Sr.  Don  Federico  A.,  minister  of  Peru  to  the  United  States 878 

Pinochet,  Sr.  Tancredo 884 

Plaza,  Gen.  Leónidas,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador 1 

Porras,  Sr.  Don  Belisario,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama 661 

Price,  M.  H.,  secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Haiti  at  Washington 253 

Quarles,  Edwin  L.,  member  of  board  of  governors  Advertising  Club  of  Balti- 
more   1192 

Rapelli,  Engineer  G.  Washington,  representing  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Tucu- 

man,  Argentina,  at  the  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 883 

Rincones,  Sr.  Pedro  Rafael,  consul  general  of  Venezuela  in  New  York 882 

Rivadavia,  Gen.  Bernardino,  first  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic 549 

Rivero,  Sr.  Don  Antonio  Martin,  minister  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States 877 

Roca,  Gen.  Julio 499, 502 

Russell,  Mr.  Joseph  B.,  president  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 893 

Salles,  Dr.  Campos 499,502 

Salvador: 

Coat  of  arms 1200 
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Flag  of» 1200 

Medical  college  building,  front  façade  of  the  proposed 309 

San  Salvador — 

National  Agricultural  Institute 311 

National  Agricultural  Institute,  laboratory  of  the 312 

National  University  of  Salvador 310 

School  for  men,  proposed  normal 314 

School  for  women,  proposed  normal 313 

Sanchez  Cruz,  Sr.  Ricardo,  consul  general  of  Chile  in  New  York 881 

Schaerer,  Sr.  Don  Eduardo,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay 241 

Schuyler,  Hon.  Montgomery,  jr.,  first  secretary  of  the  United  States  Embassy 

at  Mexico 867 

Scott,  Dr.  James  Brown 283 
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Scruggs,  Mr.  William  Lindsay 346 

Shay,  Edward  J. ,  president  Advertising  Club  of  Baltimore 1189 

Sheridan,  Herbert,  chairman  foreign  representation  conunittee,  Advertising 

aubs  of  Baltimore 1191 

Sherman,  Hon.  James  S.,  the  late  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 663 

Ship  for  South  American  service 1004-1006 

Shuster,  Mr.  W.  Morgan 123 

Smith,  Mr.  George  S 894 

South  America: 
Maps — 

Easter  Island.. 897 

Mr.  Furlong's  route 768 

Andean  blizzard 1020 

Easter  Island,  views  illustrating  article  on ^ 897-910 

A  unique  suspension  bridge 1021 

Strait  of  Magellan 991, 992, 993, 994 

Stefansson,  Mr.  Vilhjálmur,  ethnologist  and  explorer 1024 

Stole,  jr. ,  Sr.  Comelio 891 

Story,  Mr.  Sidney 95 

Toledo  Herrarte,  Sr.  Don  Luis,  secretary  of  foreign  relations  of  Guatemala 40 

Torralbas,  Dr.  Federico,  Cuban  del^ate  to  the  Fifteenth  Congress  of  Hygiene 

and  Demography 743 

United  States: 

Armory,  Fifth  Regiment,  Baltimore,  Md 1194 

Buildings— Office  building,  Fort  Worth,  Tex 748 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass 874 

Coffee  tree  in  St.  Louis,  planting 1032 

Déliâtes  to  the  Congress  of  American  Students  of  Lima 494 

Docks  at  Galveston,  Tex 751 

Exploring  expedition  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 98 

Galveston,  Tex.,  beach  and  sea  wall  at 751 

Flag,  largest  in 366 

Food  equipment  of  a  water-power  explorer  in  the  American  sierras 97 

In  the  heart  of  the  desert 1028 

Keokuk,  Iowa — 

The  mighty  Mississippi  making  its  final  stand  against  mechanical 

forces  of  man 940 

Turbine  pit  of  the  Mississippi  River  water  power 941 

Partially  completed  lock 941 

Section  of  the  upstream  side  of  the  dam  in  the  Mississippi  River 943 

Section  of  the  downstream  side  of  the  dam 943 

Panoramic  view  of  construction  work  on  the  great  Mississippi  River 

water  power 945 

Law  school  of  Harvard  University,  new  building  of 985 

Model  of  the  governor's  palace  at  Uxmal,  in  the  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 605 

National  Cash  R^:ister  Co.,  annoimcements  posted  at  the  works  of  the, 

during  visit  of  the  director  general 865 

New  Orleans,  wharves  of 90 

New  York- 
American  Manufacturers'   Export  Association  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 

dinner  of  the t 737 

Banquet  given  at  the  Hotel  Astor  by  the  Brazilian  colony  in  honor  of 

the  Independence  Day 986 
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Sequoia,  a  large.  : 591 

Sequoias  in  California,  changes  of  climate  and  the  corresponding  growth  of. .  590 

Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  hydroelectric  survey  in  the 96 

Steamship  Inkimi  of  the  Pan  American  Mail 89 

Steamship  Inkum  at  New  Orleans,  on  the  way  to  meet  the 88 

Steamship  Inkum  ready  to  depart 92 

Steam  yacht  in  which  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  to  send  out  an 

expedition  to  the  Amazon  River 979 

Stone  image  from  Easter  Island  in  the  National  Museiun,  Washington,  D.  C.  899 

Titanic  Memorial,  an  artist's  conception  of  the  spirit  of  the 277 

Tree,  cross  section  of  a  big 589 

Washington,  D.  C,  Southern  Building 118 

Wilson,  Hon.  Woodrow,  President-elect  of  the  United  States 861 

Uruguay: 

Bridge  over  the  Santa  Lucia  River  on  the  Central  of  Uruguay  Railway 971 
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Li^thouse  at  Punta  Carretas 972 

Los  Pocitos,  private  residence 1166 

Meat-packing  house 973 

Montevideo- 
Agricultural  School  at  Styago,  suburb  of 1156 

Almshouse,  a  modern  institution 1150 

Building  of  the  Uruguayan  League  Against  Tuberculosis 976 

Calle  25  de  Mayo,  one  of  the  splendid  business  thoroughfares  of 1145 

Cathedral 1152 

Fountain,  Plaza  de  la  Constitución 1147 

Law  College 977 

Maciel  Wharf 970 

New  building  of  the  university 974 

Saladero,  at 1157 

Sea  wall  recently  constructed  at 1143 

Solis  Theater 1152 

Stock  exchange 1153 

Valdês,  Sr.  Don  Ramón,  minister  of  Panama  to  the  United  States 666 

Vargas,  Dr.  Jorge,  consul  of  Colombia  in  Boston 886 

Venezuela: 

Caribbean  Indians 601 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  American  Students  of  Lima 495 
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Statue  erected  at  Santa  Ana  commemorating  the  farewell  embrace  of 

Bolivar  and  Morillo 14 

Caracas — 

Statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  on  Calvario  Hill 373 

Statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  in  the  Plaza  of  Macuro 373 

Von  Clock,  Mr.  Max  Otto,  district  consul  of  Uruguay  in  Boston *. 890 

Warner,  Mr.  Southard  P.,  United  States  consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil 349 

Wisner,  Mr.  John  Nelson 124 
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